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INTRODUCTORY   NOTICE 

IT 

THE    TRANSLATOR. 


Some  years  ago  I  presented  the  public  with  a  translation  of  Frederick 
SchlegeFs  Philosophy  of  History,  which  may  be  termed  a  sort  of  *<  Dis- 
course on  Universal  History,''  adapted  to  the  actual  state  and  wants 
of  Catholic  Science.  I  now  venture  to  bring  forward  a  translation  of 
a  work  that  has  been  called  by  a  French  critic  a  necessary  supplement 
to  Bossuet's  "  History  of  the  Variations  of  the  Protestant  Churches" — 
a  work  well  suited  also  to  the  present  necessities  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  fitted  for  the  existing  state  of  controversy  between  the  two 
great  religious  parties  in  Europe. 

The  kind  reception  which  my  former  task  experienced  from  the  Brit- 
ish public,  at  a  time  when  all  Catholic  productions  were  still  viewed 
with  peculiar  distrust  and  aversion,  encourages  me  to  hope  that  now, 
when  so  happy  and  so  remarkable  a  change  has  come  over  the  Protes- 
tant mind  of  England,  the  same  indulgence  will  not  be  refused  to  my 
present  effort*  The  work,  indeed,  whereof  a  translation  is  now  ofibred 
to  the  public,  enters  far  more  deeply  into  the  discussion  of  those  great 
questions,  which  divide  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen. 
The  moral  wound  that  for  three  centuries  hath  disfigured  the  aspect, 
crippled  or  misapplied  the  energy,  and  exhausted  the  vital  forces  of  our 
country,  is  here  probed  with  a  firm  and  dexterous,  though  most  gentle 
hand.  Tet  Dr.  Moehler's  book  is  more  historical,  explanatory,  and  ana • 
lytical,  than  really  polemical.  And  the  spirit  of  eminent  charity,  which 
breathes  through  his  pages — the  mild  accents  wherewith  error  is  re- 
buked— the  aversion  from  all  exaggeration,  that  will  never  push  beyond 
their  legitimate  bearing  the  words  of  an  adversary — the  exquisite  sense 
of  justice,  that  never  fails  to  award  to  merit,  wherever  it  is  found,  its 
due  recognition ;  that  is  ever  ready  to  make  allowance  for  human 
frailty  ;  that  amid  the  greatest  aberrations  of  the  human  mind,  points 
with  pleasure  to  the  truths  which  tempered  them,  as  well  as  to  the 
truths  which  they  abused  ;  that  even  in  the  most  hideous  caricatures 
of  fanaticism  loves  to  seek  out  some  trait  of  the  Divine  original,  which 
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that  fanaticism  strove  to  realize  or  restore  ;— all  these  qualities,  f  trust, 
will  not  fail  to  obtain  irpnt  the  author,  even  from  the  most  prejudiced 
Protestant,  an  impartial  and  attentive  hearing. 

A  distinguished  English  Protestant  writer  once  characterized  Bos- 
suel's  *'  History  of  the  Variations,"  as  a  book  "  where  a  Catholic  might 
study  his  religion,  and  a  Protestant  learn  logic. **  The  same  remark 
applies  in  an  equal,  perhaps  more  eminent,  degree,  to  Moehler's  Sym- 
bolism ;  yet  with  this  difierence,  that  the  latter  is  a  work,  where  a  Pro- 
testant, too,  may  study  his  religion.  The  Protestant  of  every  denomi- 
nation may  here  see  the  tenets  of  his  own  religious  community  on  the 
controverted  points  stated  and  explained  according  to  the  most  solemn 
and  unexceptionable  of  all  authorities — ^the  public  formularies  of  that 
religious  community  itself.  The  declarations  of  such  formularies  are 
placed  in  juxta-position  with  those  of  the  Catholic  Church.  By  this 
means,  the  better  understanding  of  the  doctrines  of  cither  Church  is 
promoted ;  mutual  misconceptions  are  obviated ;  the  points  of  agree- 
ment, as  well  as  the  points  of  divergence,  are  more  prominently  brought 
out ;  the  means  for  the  reconciliation  of  religious  parties  are  at  once 
laid  open  and  facilitated ;  and  as  a  clearer  knowledge  of  error  leads  of 
necessity  to  a  better  appreciation  of  truth,  the  return  to  the  true  Church 
is  thus  at  once  rendered  more  easy  and  more  certain. 

This  work,  in  its  apologetical  parts,  noticing  but  cursorily  or  inci- 
dentally the  historical  and  traditionary  proofs  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
confining  itself  in  general  to  an  a  priori  vindication  of  our  tenets,  I  re- 
conmiend  the  Protestant  reader,  who  happens  to  be  totally  unacquainted 
with  writings  of  Catholic  controversy,  to  consult,  prior  to  the  penisal 
of  the  Symbolism^  one  or  more  of  the  approved  books  of  Catholic  evi- 
dences ;  where  the  external,  as  well  as  intrinsic»  arguments  in  favour  of 
our  Church  are  more  fully  and  elaborately  entered  into.  Among  these, 
I  may  particularly  recommend  three  cxceUent  works,  which,  though 
differing  in  their  plan,  will  furnish  the  Protestant  with  the  proofs  re- 
quired. I  mean  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Milner's  solid  and  instructive  booki 
The  End  of  ReUgious  Controversy ;  Dr.  Kirk*s  learned  work,  The 
Faiih  of  Catholics ;  and  the  ingenious,  learned,  and  eloquent  Lectures 
on  the  Principal  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  by  my 
illustrious  friend,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Wiseman.  If,  besides  one  or 
other  of  these  works,  the  Protestant  reader  has  leisure  to  consult  the 
history  by  Bossuet,  above  referred  to,  he  will  then  derive  from  the  pe- 
msal  of  the  Symbolism  more  spiritual  advantage  and  intellectual  profit ; 
and  will  find  but  few  passages  that  will  present  a  difficulty.  In  the 
course  of  perusal  it  will  be  well  for  him  frequently  tor^fer  to  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
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The  word  ^  Symbolism,"  or.  as  the  Germans  say*  ''  Symbolik,"  has, 
it  is  proper  to  observe,  a  two-fold  signification.  Sometimes  it  means 
the  science,  that  has  for  its  object  to  explain  the  symbol,  or  outward 
ngns  used  in  the  religions  of  antiquity  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  em- 
ployed by  Creuzer,  as  the  title  to  his  celebrated  work  on  that  subject. 
At  other  times^  the  word  is  used  by  German  divines,  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, to  signify  the  science  of  comparative  inquiry  into  the  Confes- 
flioBs,  or  Symbolical  writings,  of  the  different  Christtan  Churches ;  and 
this  is  the  sense  it  bears  in  the  title  to  the  book  here  translated. 

There  is  a  small,  but  learned  work,  entitled  Confusions  of  Faidif  by 
my  lamented  friend^  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  where  the  reader  will 
find  an  interesting  literary  history  of  the  formularies  of  the  difierent 
Christian  communities. 

It  was  my  wish  that  this  translation  should  have  appeared  two  years 
ago ;  but  other  literary  occupations  have,  contrary  to  my  hope,  retarded 
its  publication.     The  Protestant  mind,  however,  I  flatter  myself,  is  now 
better  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  work,  than  at  the  period  referred 
to;  and  i^  in  the  great  moral  ferment  which  now  pervades  my  coun- 
try, it  should  be  the  means  of  allaying  and  reconciling,  in  any  degree, 
the  agitated  elements  of  religious  strife ;  if  it  should  extricate  but  one 
spirit  from  the  difficulties,  the  distractions,  and  the  anguish  of  doubt, 
wherein  so  many  are  now  involved,  and  should  help  him  on  to  the  solu- 
tion of  that  great  problem,  whereon  all  depends,  I  shall  consider  my 
labour  to  be  more  than  sufficiently  recompensed.     May  He,  from  whom 
every  good  gift  descends,  shed  his  blessing  on  the  present  undertaking, 
and  enable  all  to  come  to  the  perusal  of  the  work  with  the  suitable  dis- 
positions! 

WoBUOBo,  Batabia, 
Amgmsi,lB4;^. 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE 

TO   THE   FIRST   EDITION. 


EvEBY  book  has  a  two-fold  history  ;  a  history  before,  and.  a  history 
after  its  publication.  The  first  can  be  described  only  by  the  author 
himself;  and  respecting  this,  the  public  imposes  on  him  the  duty  to 
make  no  mystery,  and,  accordingly,  to  relate  to  it  partly  the  outward 
occasions  that  induced  him  to  undertake  the  composition  of  his  work ; 
and  partly  to  assign  the  more  intrinsic  reasons,  by  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  the  undertaking.  Hereupon  I  have  now  to  communicate  to 
the  indulgent  reader  the  following  remarks. 

The  present  work  has  arisen  out  of  a  course  of  lectures,  that  for 

several  years  I  have  delivered  on  the  doctrinal  differences  between 

Catholics  and  Protestants.     On  this  subject  it  has  been  the  custom,  for 

years,  in  all  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  universities  of  Germany,  to 

deliver  lectures  to  the  students  of  theology ;  and  highly  approving  of 

this  custom,  I  resolved  to  transplant  it  to  the  Catholic  soil,  for  the  foU 

lowing  reasons.     Certainly  those,  who  are  called  to  take  the  lead  in 

theological  learning,  may  be  justly  expected  to  acquire  a  solid  and 

comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  tenets  of  the  religious  communities, 

that  for  so  long  a  time  have  stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  mutual 

rivalry,  and  still  endeavour  to  maintain  this  their  position.     Justly  are 

they  required  not  to  rest  satisfied  by  any  means  with  mere  general,  un« 

certain,  obscure,  vague,  and  unconnected  notions  upon  the  great  vital 

question,  which  has  not  only,  for  three  hundred  years,  continually 

agitated  the  religious  life  of  Europe,  but  has  in  part  so  deeply  and 

mightily  convulsed  it. 

If  the  very  notion  of  scientific  culture  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  theo- 
logian to  enter  with  the  utmost  possible  precision  and  depth  into  the 
nature  of  the  difiercnces  that  divide  religious  parties  ;  if  it  imperiously 
requires  him  to  set  himself  in  a  condition  to  render  account  of,  and 
assign  the  grounds  for,  the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  the  dififerent  com- 
munions ;  so,  regard  for  his  own  personal  dignity  and  satisfaction  of 
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mind,  presses  the  matter  on  him  ;  nay,  on  every  well-instructed  Chris- 
tian, with  a  still  more  imperious  claim.     For  what  is  less  consistent  with 
our  own  self-respect,  than  to  neglect  instituting  the  most  careful  and 
accurate  inquiry  into  the  grounds  and  foundation  of  our  own  religious 
belief;  and  convincing  ourselves  whether,  and  how  far,  we  stand  on  a 
firm  footing,  or  whether  we  have  not  placed  ourselves  on  some  treacher- 
ous covering,  that  conceals  beneath  it  an  enormous  abyss  ?     How  is  it 
possible  to  enjoy  a  true  and  solid  peace  of  the  soul,  when  in  the  midst 
of  great  ecclesiastical  communities,  that  all  pretend  alike  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  pure  and  unmutilated  truth,  we  stand  almost  without  reflec- 
tion, and  without  possessing  any  adequate  instruction  ?    There  is,  in- 
deed, in  this  respect,  a  quiet,  such  as  they  possess,  in  relation  to  a  future 
life,  who  are  utterly  heedless  whether  there  be  such  a  state.     This  is  a 
quiet  that  casts  deep,  indelible  disgrace  on  any  being  endowed  with 
reason.     Every  man,  accordingly,  owes  it  to  himself,  to  acquire  the 
clearest  conception  of  the  doctrinal  peculiarities,  the  inward  power  and 
strength,  or  the  inward  weakness  and  untenableness  of  the  religious 
community,  whereof  he  acknowledges  himself  a  member  ;  a  conception 
which  entirely  depends  on  a  very  accurate  and  precise  knowledge  of 
the  opposite  system  of  belief.     There  can  even  be  no  solid  acquisition, 
nor  confident  use  of  the  arguments  for  any  communion,  unless  they  be 
conceived  in  relation  to  the  antagonist  system.     Nay,  a  solid  acquaint- 
ance with  any  confession,  must  necessarily  include  its  apology,  if  at 
least  that  confession  make  any  pretensions  to  truth.     For  every  edu- 
cated Christian  possesses  such  general  notions  of  religion  and  Chris- 
tianity— he  possesses  such  general  acquaintance  with  Holy  Writ — that 
so  soon  as  any  proposition  be  presented  to  him  in  its  true  light,  and  in 
its  general  bearings,  he  can  form  a  judgment  as  to  its  truth,  and  imme- 
diately discern  its  conformity  or  its  repugnance  to  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity. 

We  are  also  at  a  loss  to  discover,  how  a  practical  theologian,  especi- 
ally in  countries  where  conflicting  communions  prevail,  can  adequately 
discharge  his  functions,  when  he  is  unable  to  characterize  the  distinc- 
tive doctrines  of  those  communions.  For  public  homilies,  indeed,  on  mat- 
ters of  religious  controversy,  the  cycle  of  Catholic  festivals,  conformably 
to  the  origin  and  the  nature  of  our  Church,  happily  gives  no  occasion.  All 
the  festivals  established  by  her  have  reference  only  to  facts  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  those  truths,  whereon  all  our  faith  and  all  our  hopes 
depend  ;  as  well  as  to  the  commemoration  of  those  highly  meritorious 
ssrrants  of  God,  who  hold  a  distinguished  place  in  the  history  of  the 
rhurch,  such,  in  particular,  as  were  instrumental  in  the  general  propa- 
fatkHi  and  consolidation  of  Christianityt  and  in  its  special  introduction 
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into  certain  countries.    For  the  office  of  preaching,  accordingly,  the 
Catholic  pastor,  with  the  exception  of  some  very  rare  and  peculiar 
cases,  can  make  no  immediate  use  of  his  knowledge  of  other  creeds. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  hope  that  his  discourses  on  the  doctrines  of 
tiie  Catholic  faith,  will  be  rendered  more  solid,  more  comprehensiye, 
more  animated,  and  more  impressive,  when  those  doctrines  have  been 
studied  by  him,  in  their  opposition  to  the  antagonist  confessions  in  the 
strict  sense  of  that  word.     That  the  highest  class  of  catechumena 
ihoald  receive  solid  instruction,  nay,  a  far  more  solid  one  than  hat 
hitherto  been  given,  on  the  dogmas  controverted  between  Christiana  ; 
nay,  that  in  this  instruction,  the  doctrinal  differences  should  be  ex* 
plicitly,  and  as  fully  as  possible  attended  to,  is  a  matter  on  which  I 
entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt.     Whence  proceeds  the  deplorable 
helplessness  of  many  Catholics,  when,  in  their  intercourse  with  Protes- 
tants, the  concerns  of  religious  faith  come  under  discussion  ?     Whence 
the  indifference  of  so  many  among  them  towards  their  own  religion  T 
From  what  other  cause,  but  from  their  almost  total  ignorance  of  the 
doctrinal  peculiarities  of  their  Church,  in  respect  to  other  religious 
communities  ?     Whence  comes  it,  that  whole  Catholic  parishes  are  so 
easily  seduced  by  the  false  mysticism  of  their  curates,  when  these  hap* 
pen  to  be  secretly  averse  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  ?     Whence 
even  the  fact,  that  many  curates  are  so  open  to  the  pietistic  errors,  but 
because  both,  priest  and  congregation,  have  never  received  the  adequate, 
nay,  any  instruction  at  all,  respecting  the  doctrinal  differences  between 
the  Churches  ?     How  much  are  Catholics  put  to  shame  by  the  very 
great  activity  which  Protestants  display  in  this  matter !     It  is  of  course 
to  be  understood,  that  instruction  on  these  points  of  controversy  must  be 
imparted  with  the  utmost  charity,  conciliation,  and  mildness,  with  a  sin* 
cere  love  of  truth,  and  without  any  exaggeration,  and  with  constantly 
impressing  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  however  we  be  bound  to  reject 
errors  (for  the  pure  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Gospel  truth,  is  the 
most  sacred  property  of  man),  yet  are  we  required  by  our  Church  to 
embrace  all  men  with  love,  for  Christ's  sake,  and  to  evince  in  their  re- 
gard all  the  abundance  of  Christian  virtues.     Lastly,  it  is  clear,  that 
opportune  and  inopportune  questions,  consultations,  and  conferences,  on 
the  doctrines  controverted  between  the  Churches,  will  never  fail  to  oc- 
cur ;  but,  most  assuredly,  the  appropriate  reply,  the  wished-for  counsel, 
and  the  instructive  refutation,  will  be  wanting,  in  case  the  pastor  be  not 
solidly  grounded  in  a  knowledge  of  the  respective  formularies  of  the 
Christian  communities. 

But  if  what  I  have  said  justifies  the  delivery  of  academic  courses,  on 
tile  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  the  different  communions,  yet  it  proves  not 
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the  necessity  of  their  poblicatioDi  at  least  as  regards  their  essential  sub- 
stance. On  this  subject  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  making  the  following 
remarks.  In  the  Protestant  Church,  for  many  years*  a  series  of  manu* 
als,  on  Symbolism,  have  been  published.  The  elder  Plank,  Marheineke 
(in  two  works,  a  larger  and  a  smaller),  Winer,  Clausen,  and  others,  have 
tried  their  efforts  in  this  department.  The  Catholics,  indeed,  on  their 
part,  have  put  forth  a  great  multitude  of  apologetic  and  such  like  works, 
haying  for  their  object  to  correct  the  misrepresentation  of  our  doctrines 
as  set  forth  by  non-CathoIics.  But  any  book  containing  a  scientific 
discussion  of  all  the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  the  Protestant  Churches, 
has  not  fallen  within  my  knowledge.  Accordingly,  in  communicating 
to  the  public  the  substance  of  my  lectures,  I  conceived  I  should  fill  up 
a  very  perceptible  void  in  Catholic  literature. 

During  my  researches  into  the  authorities  required  by  the  subject  of 
my  lectures,  I  thought  I  had  further  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  terri- 
tory I  had  begun  to  explore,  had  not  by  any  means  received  a  suffi- 
ciently careful  cultivation,  and  that  it  was  yet  capable  of  offering  much 
useful  and  desirable  produce.  This  holds  good  even  when  we  regard 
the  matter  from  the  mere  historical  point  of  view.  But  it  cannot  fail 
to  occur,  that  by  bringing  to  light  data  not  sufficiently  used,  because 
they  were  not  thoroughly  understood,  or  had  been  consigned  again  to 
oblivion  :  the  higher  scientific  judgment,  on  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
Christian  communities,  will  be  rendered  more  mature  and  circumspect. 
Whether  my  inquiries,  in  either  respect,  have  been  attended  with  any 
success,  it  is  for  competent  judges  to  decide.  Thus  much,  at  least,  I 
believe  I  may  assert,  that  my  labours  will  offer  to  Catholic  theologians 
especially,  many  a  hint,  that  their  industry  would  not  be  unrepaid,  if  in 
this  department  they  were  to  devote  themselves  to  solid  researches.  For 
several  decades,  the  most  splendid  talents  spend  their  leisure,  nay,  give 
up  their  lives,  to  inquiries  into  the  primitive  religions  and  mythologies, 
so  remote  from  us  both  as  to  space  and  time  ;  but  the  efibrts  to  make 
us  better  acquainted  with  ourselves,  have  evidently  been  more  rare  and 
less  perseverant,  in  proportion  as  this  problem  is  a  matter  of  nearer  con* 
corn  than  the  former.  There  are  not,  indeed,  wanting  a  countless 
multitude  of  writings,  that  dilate  in  prolix  dissertations  on  the  relations 
between  the  different  Churches.  But  alas !  their  authors  too  often 
possess  scarcely  the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of 
facts ;  and  hereby  it  not  unfrequently  comes  to  pass,  that  treatises, 
which  would  even  perhaps  merit  the  epithet  of  ingenious,  tend  only  to 
render  the  age  more  superficial,  and  to  cause  the  most  important  ques- 
tions that  can  engage  the  human  mind  and  heart,  to  be  most  frivolously 
overlooked.      Such  sort  of  writings  are  entitled  **  Considerations ;" 
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while,  in  truth,  nothing  (objective)  was  at  all  considered;  but  mere 
phantoms  of  the  brain  that  passed  before  the  writer. 

Pacific  objects,  also,  induced  me  to  commit  this  work  to  the  press ; 
ind  these  objects  I  conceived  I  should  be  able  to  attain*  by  giving  the 
most  precise  and  the  most  unreserved  description  of  the  doctrinal  differ* 
ences.  I  did  not,  indeed,  dream  of  any  peace  between  the  Churches, 
deserving  the  name  of  a  true  reunion,  as  being  about  to  be  established 
in  the  present  time.  For  such  a  peace  cannot  be  looked  for  in  an  age, 
which  is  so  deeply  degraded,  that  even  the  guides  of  the  people  have 
oftentimes  so  utterly  lost  sight  of  the  very  essence  of  faith,  that  they 
define  it  as  the  adoption  of  what  appears  to  them  probable,  or  most 
probable  ;  whereas  its  nature  consists  in  embracing,  with  undoubting 
certainty,  the  revealed  truth,  which  can  be  only  one.  As  many  men 
now  believe,  the  heathens  also  believed  ;  for  they  were  by  no  means 
devoid  of  opinions  respecting  divine  things.  When  in  so  many  quar- 
ters there  is  no  faith,  a  reunion  of  faith  is  inconceivable.  Hence,  only 
tn  union  in  unbelief  could  be  attained  ;  that  is  to  say,  such  a  one 
wherein  the  right  is  mutually  conceded  to  think  what  one  will,  and 
wherein  there  is  therefore  a  mutual  tacit  understanding,  that  the  ques- 
tion regards  mere  human  opinions,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  left  undecided, 
whether  in  Christianity  God  have  really  revealed  Himself  or  not.  For 
with  the  belief  in  Christ,  as  a  true  envoy  of  the  Father  of  light,  it  is 
by  no  means  consistent,  that  those  who  have  been  taught  by  him,  should 
be  unable  to  define  in  what  his  revelations  on  divine  things  consist,  and 
what,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  contradiction  to  his  word  and  his  ordi- 
nances. All  things,  not  this  or  that  in  particular,  appear,  accordingly, 
opposed  to  a  religious  union.  A  real  removal,  therefore,  of  the  differ- 
ences existing  between  the  Christian  communities,  appears  to  me  to  be 
still  remote.  But  in  the  age  in  which  wo  live,  I  flattered  myself  that  I 
might  do  something  towards  bringing  about  a  religious  peace,  by  re- 
vealing a  true  knowledge  of  the  great  dispute ;  in  so  far  as  by  this 
knowledge,  men  must  come  to  perceive,  that  that  contest  sprang  out  of 
the  most  earnest  endeavours  of  both  parties  to  uphold  the  truth, — the 
pure  and  genuine  Christianity  in  all  its  integrity.  I  have  made  it  there* 
fore  my  duty,  to  define,  with  the  utmost  possible  precision,  the  points 
of  religious  difference ;  and,  nowhere,  and  at  no  time,  to  cloak  and  dis- 
guise them.  The  opinion  sometimes  entertained,  that  the  differences 
are  not  of  importance,  and  affect  not  the  vitals  of  Christianity,  can 
conduce  only  to  mutual  contempt :  for  opponents,  who  are  conscious  of 
not  having  adequate  grounds  for  opposing  each  other,  and  yet  do  so, 
must  de^Hse  one  another.  And,  certainly,  it  is  this  vague  feeling,  of 
being  an  adversary  of  this  stamp,  that  has  in  modem  times  given  rise 
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to  violent  sallies  on  the  part  of  many  Protestants  against  Catholics^  and 
tice  versd  ;  for  many,  by  a  sort  of  self-deception,  think  by  these  sallies 
to  stifle  the  inward  reproaches  of  theif  conscience,  and  mistake  the 
forced  irritation  against  an  opposite  oommunion,  for  a  true  pain  on  ac« 
count  of  the  rejection  of  truth  on  the  part  of  its  adherents.  Even  the 
circumstance  is  not  rare,  that  an  ignorance  of  the  true  points  of  differ* 
ence  leads  to  the  invention  of  false  ones*  And  this  certainly  keeps  up 
a  hostilot  uncharitable,  spirit  of  opposition  between  parties,  far  more  than 
a  just  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  could  do ; 
for  nothing  wounds  and  embitters  more  than  unfounded  charges*  From 
the  same  cause  it  so  frequently  happens,  that  men  on  both  sides  charge 
each  other  with  obduracy  of  will,  and  with  a  selfish  regard  to  mere 
personal  and  transitory  interests,  and  ascribe  to  these  alone  the  divisions 
in  religious  life.  Protestants  are  uncommonly  apt,  without  hesitation, 
to  ascribe  to  what  they  denominate  hierarchic&l  arrogance  and  the  plan 
of  obscuration,  any  resistance  in  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  full  influx 
of  Protestant  light.  Many  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  opinion, 
that,  in  the  same  way,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation* 
political  interests,  and  the  desire  to  exercise  over  the  Church  an  abso* 
lute  domination,  were  the  sole  inducements  that  engaged  princes 
to  embrace  and  encourage  the  Protestant  doctrines ;  and  domestic 
ease,  sensual  gratifications,  hollow  arrogance,  and  a  frivolous  love  of 
independence,  were  the  only  motives  that  brought  over  Churchmen  to 
the  new  opinions ;  so  this  is  for  the  most  part  the  case,  even  at  the 
present  day.  These  charges,  indeed,  of  pride,  arrogance,  and  the  rest, 
which  parties  bring  against  each  other,  cannot,  alas  I  be  entirely  dis« 
puted.  We  know,  moreover,  from  experience,  that  everywhere  there 
are  very  zealous  men,  who  in  their  conduct  towards  opposite  com* 
inunions,  are  not  actuated  by  quite  base  motives,  yet  have  immediately 
in  view  only  the  interests  of  a  party,  a  faction,  or  a  system,  and  not 
the  cause  of  Divine  truth,  especially  in  its  living  manifestation  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  should  alone  be  the  object  of  our  love,  and  all  else,  only  in 
80  far  as  it  is  nearly  or  remotely  connected  with  that  love.  All  this, 
indeed,  is  unquestionably  true.  Tet  it  would  betoken  very  great  nar* 
rowness  of  mind,  if  the  duration  of  the  mighty  religious  contest  were 
not  sought  for  in  deeper  causes  than  in  those  assigned.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  conceived  it  were  no  small  gain,  if  I  should  succeed  in 
drawing  back  attention  entirely  to  the  matter  itself,  and  in  establishing 
the  conviction,  that  in  the  conflict  between  Catholicism  and  Protest* 
tantism,  moral  interests  are  defended ;  a  conviction,  which,  as  it  implies 
in  the  adversaries  earnestness  and  sincerity,  must  lead  to  more  concili* 
atory  results,  and  is  alone  calculated  to  advance  the  plan,  whicht  in  the 
permission  of  so  fearful  a  strife,  Divine  Providence  had  in  view. 
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Lastly,  t  must  meDtion  also  a  phenomenon  of  the  age,  which,  if  I 
temember  right,  first  inspired  me  with  the  thought  of  cooHnitting  to  the 
press  my  treatises  on  the  distinctire  doctrines  of  the  Christian  com* 
nonions.  For  a  long  time  Lutheranism  seemed  to  have  entirely 
disappeared  from  Germany  r-^it  least  to  possess  no  voice  in  public  ' 
opbion ;  in  fiu:t,  it  was  scarcely  represented  in  literature  by  a  single 
theologian  of  any  name*  In  our  thoughtful  (Germany,  the  gloon^ 
Calvinism  never  found  itself  really  at  home  ;  and  when  it  penetrated 
lata  some  of  its  provinces,  it  was  almost  always  with  connderable  modi« 
ficttions.  Its  real  home  has  always  been  a  part  of  Switzerland  and  of 
Fmnce ;  next  Holland,  England*  and  Scotland* 

Through  the  great  revolution  in  public  affairs  during  our  times,  the 
old  orthodox  Protestantism  has  again  assumed  new  life,  and  not  only 
finds  many  adherents  among  the  clergy  and  laity,  but  in  the  number  of 
its  partisans  can  reckon  very  aUe  theologians.  As  was  natural  to  be 
expected,  it  immediately  marked  out  its  position  relatively  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  assailed  the  latter  with  all  the  resources  it  could 
command.  The  more  this  party  visibly  increases,  and,  partly  by  its 
jonction  with  the  Pietistic  movement  that  had  previously  existed,  partly 
by  the  encouragement  of  one  of  the  most  influential  cabinets  in  Ger* 
many,*  begins  again  to  constitute  a  power }  the  more  must  Catholics 
feel  the  necesnty  of  taking  up  their  right  position  in  respect  to  it,  and 
of  clearly  diieeming  the  true  nature  of  the  relation  wherein  they  stand 
towards  iL  This,  however,  is  not  so  easy,  as  we  might  at  the  first  view 
imagine.  For  when  from  Rationalism  and  Naturalism  we  must  turn 
our  thoughts  to  the  old  Protestantism  as  represented  in  the  symbolical 
books,  we  are  required  to  transport  ourselves  into  a  totally  diflNsrent  re* 
ligioos  wcfkL  For  while  for  the  last  fifty  years  Catholics  have  been 
called  upon  to  defend  only  the  Divine  elements  in  Christianity,  the 
point  of  combat  is  now  changed,  and  they  are  required  to  uphold  the 
koman  glgmftni:  in  the  Christian  religion.  We  must  now  march  pre* 
cisely  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  Yet  the  Catholic  has  this  advan« 
tage,  that  his  religious  system  embraces  as  well  what  constitutes  an 
object  of  encoded  or  exclusive  reverence  with  the  rationalist,  as  what 
the  orthodox  Protestant,  with  an  equally  one-sided  or  exclusive  vene- 
ration, adheres  to  in  Chnstianity.  In  fact,  these  two  contrarieties  are  ii 
the  Catholic  system  adjusted*  and  perfectly  reconciled.  The  Catholic 
£iith  is  as  much  akin  to  one  principle,  as  to  the  other  ,  and  the  Catholic 
can  comprehend  the  two,  because  his  religious  system  constitutes  th< 
unity  of  both. 

•  FhMia  k  hen  aUaded  to^TVaat. 
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The  Protestant  rationalists  are  indebted  to  Luther,  only  in  so  far  as 
he  acquired  for  them  the  right  to  profess  completely,  the  reverse  of 
what  he  himself,  and  the  religious  community  he  founded,  maintdned* 
And  the  orthodox  Protestants  have  with  the  rationalists  no  tie  of  con- 
nexion, save  the  saddening  conviction,  that  Luther  established  a  Church, 
the  very  nature  whereof  must  compel  it  to  bear  such  adversaries  with 
patience  in  its  bosom,  and  not  even  to  possess  the  power  of  *'  turning 
them  away."  The  Catholic,  on  the  other  hand,  has  with  either  party 
a  moral  affinity,  inherent  in  his  very  doctrines  :  he  stands  higher  than 
either,  and  therefore  overlooks  them  both.  He  has  alike  what  distin- 
guishes the  two,  and  is  therefore  free  from  their  one-sided  failings.  His 
religious  system  is  no  loose,  mechanical  patchwork  combination  of  the 
two  others,  for  it  was  anterior  to  either  ;  and  when  it  was  first  reveal- 
ed to  the  Church,  organically  united  the  truth,  which  in  the  other  two 
10  separated.  The  adverse  parties  seceded  from  the  Catholic  Church, 
breaking  up  and  dividing  its  doctrine-*-the  one  appropriating  the  human, 
the  other  the  divine  principle  in  Christianity  ;  just  as  if  the  indivisible 
could  be  at  pleasure  divided ! 

I  have  further  to  observe,  that  German  solidity,  or  German  pedantry, 
or  Grerman  distrustfulness,  call  it  by  what  name  we  wiU,  appeared  to 
me  to  require  that  I  should  give  the  passages  I  quoted  at  full  length. 
Hie  reader  is  thus  enabled  to  form  his  own  judgment,  by  the  materials 
brought  before  him,  or  at  least  is  furnished  with  the  means  for  testing 
the  judgment  of  the  author.  I  was  bound  to  suppose,  that  to  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  my  readers  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Protestants, 
the  writings  of  Luther,  Zwinglius,  and  Calvin,  were  inaccessible  ;  and 
if  I  were  unable  to  preserve  the  true  medium  between  an  excess  and  a 
deficiency  in  quotations,  I  preferred  to  ofifend  by  the  former.  He,  who 
10  unable  to  read  the  quotations,  which  are  for  the  most  part  thrown  into 
the  noteSf  can  easily  pass  them  over.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be 
said,  that  he  who  would  feel  desirous  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  passages  cited,  could  have  easily  collected  these  himself. 

ToBWOBir,  1838. 
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Fbom  the  attention  with  which  the  theological  public  have  been  pleased 
to  fiivour  this  work,  I  have  conceived  it  my  duty  to  endeavour,  as  much 
as  the  small  space  of  time  that  intervened  between  the  first  and  the 
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second  edition,  allowed,  to  improve  and  even  to  enlarge  it.  In  the  first 
part,  there  are  few  sections,  which,  whether  in  the  language,  or  whether 
by  additions  or  omissions  in  the  texts,  or  in  the  notes,  have  not  under- 
gone changes  advantageous,  as  I  trust,  to  the  work.  Under  the  article 
of  faith,  the  seventeenth  section  has  been  newly  inserted ;  and  the 
twenty-seventh  section,  which  contains  a  more  precise  definition  of  the 
real  distinctive  points  in  the  theological  systems  of  Luther  and  of  Zwin» 
glius,  was  not  found  in  the  first  edition.  The  article  on  the  Church 
has  undergone  considerable  changes ;  the  addition  of  the  thirty-seventh 
section  appeared  to  me  peculiarly  calculated  to  render  more  clear  the 
theory  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  the  second  part,  the  article  on  the  Methodists  has  been  entirely  re- 
cast, as  I  have  now  been  able  to  procure  Dr.  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley, 
Clarkson*s  Portraiture  of  Quakerism^  which,  in  despite  of  many  endea- 
vours, I  had  been  unable  to  obtain  in  time  for  the  first  edition,  but  which 
has  since  come  to  hand,  has  been  less  useful  for  my  purpose  than  I  had 
expected. 

In  the  Introduction,  it  has  appeared  to  me  expedient  to  enter  into 
more  particulars  as  to  the  use,  which,  in  a  work  like  the  Symbolisms  is 
to  be  made  of  the  private  writings  of  the  Reformers.  I  have  deemed 
it  useful  also  to  point  out  there  the  important  distinction,  which,  in  all 
Symbolical  researches,  should  be  observed  between  the  use  of  the  pri- 
vate writings  of  the  Reformers,  and  that  of  the  works  of  Catholic 
theoJom^us. 
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The  information  of  my  publisher,  that  the  second  edition  is  out  of  print, 
was  too  sudden  to  allow  me  to  bestow  on  this  third  edition  those  improve- 
ments which  I  would  fain  have  made,  and  whereof  it  stood  in  so  much 
need.  There  is  but  one  article  I  can  name,  which  has  undergone  an 
important  amelioration  ;  it  is  the  eighth  section,  on  original  sin;  for  in 
the  former  editions,  there  were  some  historical  notices,  touching  the  Ca- 
tholic views  of  that  doctrine,  that  much  needed  correction. 

The  very  ponderous  criticism  on  my  Symbolism^  which  in  the  mean- 
while Professor  Baur  has  put  forth,  I  will  leave  unnoticed  in  the  present 
work,  for  the  necessary  discussions  would  occupy  proportionally  too 
great  a  space,  to  find  insertion  either  in  the  notes  or  in  the  text.  I  have 
therefore  preferred  to  write  a  separate  reply,  which,  please  God,  will 
soon  be  sent  to  press. 

2  ' 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION* 


Aftbr  the  publication  of  the  third  edition^  which  appeared  at  the  begins' 
ning  of  the  year  1834, 1  saw  myself  compelled  to  compose  a  defence  €/f 
the  SymbolUm.  It  has  already  appeared,  under  the  title.  New  InvesH^ 
goHonSf  etc.  {Neue  UrUersuchungm.)  In  this  work,  many  subjects 
having  reference  to  the  controversy,  and  which  in  the  SymhoHam  had 
been  only  lightlyt  or  not  at  all,  touched  upon,  were  more  fully  treated  f 
while  not  a  few  articles  have  been  investigated  under  a  new  point  of 
view,  others  more  precisely  defined,  and  several  more  fully  established* 
From  this  book  nothing  has  been  transferred  to  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
SymbolUm.  I  held  it  to  be  my  duty  to  make  no  essential  alteration  in 
the  fomif  under  which  the  present  work  was  originally  presented  to  the 
public*  and  under  whkh  it  has  been  favoured  with  their  indulgent  atten^ 
tion.  To  notice  in  the  body  of  the  work  the  various  writings,  treatisesr 
and  reviews,  that  have  been  directed  against  it,  I  conceived  to  be  in 
every  way  unsuitaUe  ;  independently  even  of  the  fact,  that  I  was  un^ 
willing  to  see  the  pacific  tone  of  the  Symbolism  converted  into  an  angry 
and  warlike  tone.  Yet  some  things  have  been  amended  in  this  fourth 
edition ;  others  have  been  added.  These  are  changes  which  could  be 
made  without  any  external  provocation,  and  without  any  alteration  of 
my  orignal  plan,  and  as  have  formerly  been  made  in  every  new  edi-* 
tion* 

By  God's  providence  the  Symbolism  has  hitherto  produced  much  good 
fruit,  as  from  many  quarters  has  been  related  to  me,  partly  by  word  of 
moutht  and  partly  by  writing.  Even  Protestant  periodicals,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Evangelical  Church  Gazette  (Evangelische  Kirchen  Zeilung) 
of  October,  1834,  do  not  in  their  peculiar  way  call  this  fact  in  question. 
May  it  be  still  further  attended  with  the  blessing  of  the  Saviour,  who 
from  the  beginning  hath  ever  chosen  weak  and  im|)erfect  things  for  the 
instruments  of  his  glorification  I 


PREFACE  OF  THE  GERMAN  EDITOR  TO  THE 
FIFTH  EDITION. 

While  the  fifth  edition  of  this  work  was  in  the  press,  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Germany  had  the  afiliction  to  see  its  illustrious  author  snatch" 
ed  away  from  her  by  an  untimely  death.  If  his  loss  for  Catholic  litera- 
ture be  an  eve^t  so  deeply  to  be  deplored,  it  is  so  eq^ially  in  refer* 
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ence  to  the  SymMism.  The  lamented  author  had  intended  to  intro- 
duce many  amendments  into  this  new  edition,  and  so  to  render  it  more 
complete,— ^partly  by  transferring  into  it  several  things  from  his  work* 
entided.  New  Investigations  of  Doctrinal  Differences, — ^partly  by  incor- 
porating with  it  the  results  of  new  researches.  As  regards  a  very  con- 
liderable  part  of  the  work,  his  intention  he  has  happily  been  able  to 
cany  into  effect.  Many  articles  and  sections^ — as,  for  example,  that  on 
original  sin — have  received  from  him  extension  or  greater  precision,  or 
have  been  entirely  recast*  The  like  he  had  designed  in  respect  to  the 
articles  on  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  following  sections. 
Down  to  the  close  of  his  life,  this  concern  of  his  heart  ever  occupied 
Um ;  but  the  final  execution  of  his  design  was  not  permitted  by  Divine 
Providence. 

May  this  new  edition  produce  those  blessed  effects,  which  had  ever 
been  intended  by  the  author,  and  that  have,  doubtless,  gained  a  rich 
recompense  for  him  before  the  throne  of  God  ! 

Munich,  21  June,  1S38. 
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Matty  of  the  facts  related  in  the  following  biographical  sketch,  rest 
on  the  authority  of  two  short  memoirs  of  the  illustrious  writer,  the  one 
by  Dr.  Ruhn,  professor  of  Catholic  theology  at  the  university  of  To- 
bingen,  the  other  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the  interesting  intro- 
duction prefixed  to  the  fifth  German  edition  of  the  Symbolism.  For 
many  other  particulars,  I  have  been  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Reithmayr,  professor  of  divinity  at  the  university  of  Munich,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  Dr.  Benkert,  dean  of  WOrzburg,  and  of  Dr.  Dux,  rector  of 
the  ecclesiastical  seminary  in  the  same  city. 

The  following  memoir  is  preceded  by  an  historical  survey  of  the 
state  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  in  Germany  during  the  last 
hundred  years.  To  enable  the  English  reader  the  better  to  understand 
the  general  scope  and  tendency  of  the  work  I  have  translated,  as  well 
as  the  many  allusions  and  references  it  contains  to  the  great  changes 
that  in  modern  times  have  occurred  in  the  Protestant  theology  of  Ger- 
many,  I  have  endeavoured,  according  to  my  humble  ability,  to  take  a 
rapid  historical  view  of  those  changes.  Though,  indeed,  only  the  eider 
Protestantism,  in  its  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church,  is  analyzed  in 
this  work,  and  the  Rationalism,  which  sprang  up  in  Germany  towards 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, — and  which  has  almost  entirely 
superseded  the  old  Lutheranism, — is,  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
author  himself,  not  here  formally  investigated ;  still,  as  frequent  com- 
parisons are  instituted  between  the  older  and  the  more  modern  systems 
of  German  Protestantism,  some  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  latter 
is  evidently  highly  useful  for  the  better  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  work  now  translated.  But  this  great  revolution  in  the  German 
Protestant  Church  can  be  comprehended  in  all  its  bearings,  and  esti- 
mated in  all  its  results,  only  through  a  comparison  with  the  state  of 
German  Catholicism  during  the  same  period*     Under  this  impression, 
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I  have  placed,  beside  (he  representation  of  German  Protestantism,  a 
corresponding  picture  of  the  Catholic  Church.  I  conceived,  too,  that 
by  such  an  historic  portraiture  of  the  latter,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
influence  of  the  illustrious  divine,  whose  biography  I  have  attempted 
to  trace,  would  be  better  discerned  and  more  fully  appreciated. 

In  drawing  up  this  preliminary  historic  sketch,  the  authorities  I  have 
consulted,  are,  on  the  Catholic  side.  Dr.  Dollinger's  continuation  of 
Hortig's  Church  History,"^  the  Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  Historyjf 
by  Dr.  Alzog,  and  Gorres's  HisUmco^iticai  Journal ;%  and  on  the 
Protestant  side,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rose's  Lectures  on  the  State  of  Protestant^ 
ism  in  Germany,^  Professor  Tholuck's  essay,  entitled.  Historic  Sketch 
of  the  Revotution^  which^  since  the  year  1760,  has  occurred  in  German 
Theologyy\(  and  the  Manual  of  Church  History^H  by  Dr.  Hase. 

In  a  work  which  has  recently  appeared  in  Germany,  and  b  attributed 
to  the  pen  of  an  eminent  Protestant,  we  find  a  passage,  where  the  his* 
tory  of  German  Protestantism,  from  the  conunenccment  of  the  Refor- 
mation, down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  traced  in  a 
few  brief,  vigorous,  and  masterly  strokes.  This  passage  I  prefer  to  cite, 
rather  than  attempt  on  my  part  any  delineation  of  the  same  subject. 
•*  The  first  fifty  years,"  says  this  writer,  "  that  followed  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Reformation,  witnessed  incessant  wranglings,  disputes^ 
and  mutual  anathematizings,  between  the  several  Protestant  parties ; 
tirst  between  Luther  and  Zwinglius,  next  between  the  rigid  Lutherans 
and  the  Crypto-Calvinists,  and  so  on.  When,  after  long  intrigues,  and 
tedious  negotiations,  the  Chancellor  of  Tflbingen,  James  Andrea,  suc- 
coeded,  about  the  year  1586,  in  obtaining  acceptance  for  the  so-called 
f\irmHlary  of  Concord,  the  theological  strife  receded  from  the  arena  of 
public  life  into  the  school ;  and  for  the  whole  century  that  followed,  the 
Prt)tostant  Church  was  distinguished  for  a  narrow-minded  polemical 
vcholasticism,  and  a  self-willed,  contentious  theology.  The  Lutheran 
orthodoxy,  in  particular,  degenerated  more  and  more  into  a  dry,  spirit- 
leas,  mechanical  formalism,  without  religious  feeling,  warmth,  and  unc- 
tion. Tho  B&ma  authors  of  the  new  faith,  that  had  with  so  much  vio- 
lenoe  contested  the  Church's  prerogative  of  infallibility  and  her  tradi- 


*  llondbuch  dor  Kirchcngeschichte,  fortgeaetst  von  J.  DOlling«r.  Landahut,  1828. 

t  UiuYt^nmt.Ot^tohichte  der  Christlicbcn  Kirche.    Mainz,  1841. 

t  llittoriaoli-politiaohe  Bl&tter,  von  Fhilljps  und  GOnes. 

4  Cambridffo,  1835. 

Q  Abrin  oincr  Gcfchichte  der  Umw&lzong,  wclche  aeit  1750  aof  dem  Gcbictc  dcr 
Hit'ologio  in  Deutschland  itatt  gefUnden.  Vcrmischtc  Schriflcn  von  Dr.  Thduck. 
^lamhurir,  1839. 

f  Kirobeng«Nhiehte  von  Dr.  Kail  Han.    Leipzig,  1841. 
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tion,  desired  now  to  claim  for  their  own  symbolical  books  a  divine 
origin,  and  an  exemption  from  error.  They,  whose  religious  commu« 
nity  was  founded  in  the  principle  of  recognizing  Scripture  as  the  sole 
standard  of  faith,  now  disputed  its  right  to  be  the  exclusive  depository 
of  the  Divine  Word.  They,  who  had  refused  to  the  Catholic  Church 
infallibility,  now  pretended  to  an  absolute  and  immutable  possession 
of  revealed  truth. 

In  opposition  to  this  Protestant  orthodoxy,  that  had  fallen  away  from 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Reformation,  and  therefore  clung 
with  the  greater  obstinacy  to  the  letter  of  its  symbolical  books,  Spener 
insisted  upon  a  living  faith  rooted  in  the  regenerate  will,  and  undertook 
to  revivify  religion,  that  had  perished  in  the  stiff  forms  of  a  mechanical 
orthodoxy.  But  from  his  very  confined  views  on  philosophy  and 
speculative  theology,  from  his  aversion  to  all  settled  and  defined  re- 
ligious notions,  from  his  indififercnce  about  dogmas  in  general,  from  his 
deficiency  in  a  solid  ground-work  of  learning,  and  an  undue  propensity 
to  a  false  mysticism  (whereby  he  bears  a  remote  affinity  to  the  Qua- 
kers,  and  other  sects)  ;  from  all  these  defects,  Spener  was  unable  to 
bring  about  the  completion  of  the  Reformation,  which  he  had  promised, 
although  on  several  leading  points  he  entertained  convictions,  which 
fitted  him  for  reforming  the  Lutheran  doctrines. 

The  Protestant  orthodoxy  having  succeeded,  by  anathemas  and  per- 
secution, in  reducing  to  temporary  silence  the  first  commotions  of  the 
yet  impotent  Rationalism,  sank  into  soft  repose  on  its  pillow.  But,  in 
the  midst  of  German  Protestantism,  an  alliance  had  been  formed, 
which  at  first  appeared  to  be  of  little  danger,  nay,  to  be  even  advan- 
tageous, but  which  soon  overthrew  the  whole  scaflTolding  of  doctrinoi 
that  the  old  Protestant  orthodoxy  had  raised  up,  and  precipitated  Pro- 
testant theology  into  that  course,  which  has  in  the  present  day  led  it 
entirely  to  subvert  all  the  dogmas  of  Christianity,  and  totally  to  change 
the  original  views  of  the  Reformers."* 

The  principle  of  rationalism  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  Protes- 
tantism ;  it  manifested  itself  in  the  very  origin  of  the  Reformation,  and 
has  since,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  in  every  variety  of  form,  re- 
vealed  its  existence  in  almost  every  Protestant  community.  In  the  less 
vigorous  constitution  of  Lutheranism,  it  had  fewer  obstacles  to  encounter 

»  Der  Prote«tanti«miM  in  wincr  Selbst  Aufldming,  von  einem  Protertanten.  (Pro- 
tatantism  in  iU  Self-diiMohition,  by  a  Protestant.)  Schaffhausen,  1843,  pp.  291-3, 
Tol.  ii.  This  work,  which  now  excites  no  inconsiderable  sensation  in  Grermany,  was 
fint  attributed  to  the  pen  of  the  illustrious  Hurtcr ;  but  it  is  written  by  another  emi* 
Dent  Protestant,  who,  it  is  confidently  stated,  is  on  the  eve  of  embracing  the  Catholic 
iaith. 
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tkoui  in  the  Calvinisttc  Churches,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Anglican 
cotaUbhment.  It  entered  too,  undoubtedly,  into  the  designs  of  Pro- 
Tideore^  that  the  people*  which  had  been  the  first  to  welcome  the  so- 
Cttlled  Reformation,  should  be  also  the  first  to  pay  the  bitter  penalty  for 
apci^tacy  ;  that  the  land,  which  had  first  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  Pro- 
lesfant  heresy,  should  be  likewise  the  first  to  behold  its  lingering,  pain« 
ful«  and  humiliating  dissolution. 

But  the  several  causes,  which,  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Iwrought  about  this  great  moral  distemper  in  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  Germany,  as  well  as  the  forms,  which  the  malady  sue- 
••Mvely  assumed,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  describe. 

It  was  in  the  department  of  biblical  exegesis,  that  this  movement  of 
rattonalkMn  first  displayed  itself.  The  school  of  Michaclis,  with  its 
AiIms  ovt^.fastidious,  worldly-minded  criticism,  treated  the  Scriptures 
with  levity  and  even  disrespect,  denied  the  inspiration  of  some  portions 
ul*  tho  BibJfs  and  debased  and  vulgarized  its  doctrines.  The  same  views 
wvri^  carried  out  with  much  greater  boldness  and  consistency  by  Semler, 
%his  abusing  the  right  principle  that  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture 
K'gard  sihould  be  had  to  the  language  wherein  it  is  written,  and  to  the 
kiMlitry  of  the  times  at  which  it  was  composed,  degraded  the  dignity  of 
Uw  Hiblis  by  circumscribing  its  teaching  within  mere  local  and  tem- 
|HH4ir>  b<>uDds,  diluted  its  doctrines,  and  attached  importance  to  those 
|»«rtH  *^N»  where  a  moral  tendency  was  clearly  visible.  From  this 
^iinl  thi>  Lutheran  divines  became  divided  into  three  classes.  There 
%vi\)  tirmtt  thotie  who  remained  true  to  the  symbolical  books ;  secondly* 
IlkMv^  >i^h^s  like  Nottselt  and  Morus,  insisted  more  particularly  on  the 
^h4\'«  v^'  rhrititianity*  and  without  positively  rejecting  all  its  peculiar 
<iK^u^>H  vUH'lar^i  thorn  to  be  of  no  essential  importance  ;  and  thirdly* 
|^v«i»  \^his  Uk«>  Koimnrus  and  the  elder  Eichhorn*  systematically  pur- 
(iMkU|^  iK^  w\a'k  iHMumoncod  by  Semler*  not  only  assailed  the  inspiration 
vl*  vKs^  HU^s  hut  rt\)(>otod  its  prophecies,  denied  most  of  the  miracles  it 
^VV^M^^  uml  n«t\iiif d  to  acknowledge  in  Christianity  aught  else  than  a 
^"^v  Hk^I  aiHl  l«ni|H)rary  phenomenon.  Nay,  two  celebrated  thcolo- 
M^iM  ^4"  lU'iUiH  'IVllor  and  Spalding*  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  a 
«^iv^  \svHt\Hktraoy  with  professed  infidels,  like  Nicolai,  Engel,  Sulzer, 
%«^l  iW  v^^t%  IW  tho  purpose  of  purifying,  as  they  professed*  the  doc- 
^MKvi  ^^'  lh%«  rhriittian  religion.  This  confederacy  was  entitled,  '*  As- 
«^>^VVM^  A^  Iho  ditl\i«ion  of  light  and  truth.''  And  this  is  the  place  to 
^\  A  ^^  w^vr^in  n^|M>cting  **  the  popular  philosophers,"  as  they  were 
s^V^A  ^h\^  \^n)y  and  recklessly  attacked  that  revelation,  which  the 
vIknO^^ivi  I   have  described   were   insidiously  and   covertly  under- 
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The  writings  of  the  English  Deists,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  exercised  a  very  pernicious  influence  in  Protestant  Germany  ; 
and  later,  the  contemporaneous  literature  of  the  French  infidels,  so 
much  encouraged  by  Frederic  II.  excited  there  a  spirit  of  disastrous 
emulation.  A  society  was  formed  so  early  as  the  year  1735,  by  Knat- 
zen  and  Edelman,  for  the  diflfusion  of  irreligious  pamphlets  and  writ- 
ings, in  which  not  only  all  Christianity  was  decried,  but  the  most  dar- 
ing atheism  unblushingly  avowed.  Nicolai,  whose  name  has  already 
occurred,  established,  about  the  year  1765,  at  Berlin,  a  literary  review, 
with  the  object  of  propagating  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  a  shallow  illu- 
fflinism ;  and  in  that  infancy  of  Grerman  literature,  when  this  perio- 
dica] had  scarcely  a  rival  to  encounter,  the  influence  it  exerted  was  more 
extensive,  than  can  at  present  be  even  conceived.  Bahrdt  and  Base- 
dow, at  the  same  time,  in  cheap  and  popular  tracts,  scattered  among  the 
lower  clasaiB  the  poison  of  infidelity  ;  and  they,  as  well  as  Nicholai, 
were  in  close  communication  with  Weisshaupt,  who,  in  Bavaria,  had 
founded  the  order  of  the  Illuminati,  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  the 
foundations  of  the  throne  and  the  altar.  I  may  here  observe,  that  in 
Catholic  countries  infidelity  assumes  a  very  diflTerent  aspect,  and  is 
forced  to  pursue  a  very  diflTerent  policy,  than  among  Protestant  nations. 
In  the  former  countries,  unbelief,  reprobated  by  the  Church,  driven  from 
her  communion,  finding  her  on  every  point  a  vigilant,  unassailable,  un- 
reJaxing,  unrelenting  adversary,  is  compelled  to  hide  its  head  in  secret 
societies ;  or  if  it  brave  the  daylight,  it  then  wages  fierce,  immitigable 
warfare  with  Catholicity.  But  in  Protestant  states,  such  a  mode  of 
warfare,  on  the  part  of  infidelity,  is  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  for 
its  purpose.  As  it  springs  out  of  the  very  root  of  Protestantism ;  as  it 
is  but  a  natural  and  necessary  development  of  its  doctrines ;  as  it  difllers 
from  the  latter  not  in  essence,  but  in  degree  only,  it  is  its  policy  (and 
wc  see  it  practise  it  invariably,)  to  flatter  the  Protestant  Church,  to 
court  its  alliance,  to  mingle  with  its  teaching,  to  soften  down  its  own 
principles,  in  order  the  better  to  diflfuse  them,  and  when  threatened  with 
exclusion,  to  appeal  to  Protestant  principles,  and  defy  condemnation. 

It  is  objected,  that  infidelity  abounds  as  much  in  Catholic  as  in  Pro- 
testant countries,  and  that  therefore  it  cannot  be  said,  that  Protestan- 
tism is  more  favourable  to  its  growth  than  the  rival  Church.  But  a  few 
remarks  will  sufllice  to  show  the  futility  of  such  an  objection.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  true  that  Voltaire,  like  Luther,  went  out  of  the  Catholic 
Church ;  but  while  the  Coryphaeus  of  French  infidelity  extolled  the 
Reformation,  eulogized  the  Reformers,  and  boasted  that  he  himself 
came  to  consummate  the  work  they  had  left  incomplete,  he  waged  the 
fiercest  hostility  against  the  Catholic  Church  and  her  ministers.     And 
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the  Deists  of  England  and  Protestant  Germanyi  though  they  came  into 
less  immediate  collision  with  that  Church,  than  Voltaire  and  his  dis- 
ciples, well  knew  where  their  most  powerful  and  formidable  antagonist 
was  to  be  found.     Secondly,  if  Protestantism  were  not  more  favourable 
than  Catholicity  to  the  growth  of  unbelief,  how  doth  it  happen  that  in 
those  ages,  when  the  Catholic  Church  exerted  the  greatest  influence 
over  mind  and  manners,  over  public  and  private  life— ^es,  too,  be  it 
remembered,  often  distinguished  for  a  boldness,  an  acuteness,  and  a 
depth  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  that  have  never  been  surpassed — how 
doth  it  happen,  I  say,  that  in  those  ages,  infideUty  was  a  thing  so  rare, 
so  obscure,  so  insignificant?     How  doth  it  happen,  that  it  followed  so 
closely  in  the  wake  of  the  Reformation  ;  that  history  makes  mention 
of  a  sect  of  Deists  in  Switzerland,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
that  in  Protestant  England,  during  the  seventeenth  and   eighteenth 
centuries.  Deism  assumed  an  attitude  of  such  boldness,  ani  attained  to 
such  fearful  vigour  and  expansion,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Protestant  Bayle  first  introduced  it  into  Catho- 
lic France  ;  that  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists  confessed  they  bor- 
rowed the  weapons  for  their  anti- Christian  warfare  from  the  armoury  of 
the  English  Deists ;  and  that  Rousseau,  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
French  infidels,  was  a  Protestant  by  birth,  and  only  developed  the  prin- 
ciples of  Protestantism,  and  more  than  once  declared,  that  if  the  divinity 
of  the  Christian   religion  could  be  demonstrated  to  him,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith  1 

Thirdly,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  Socinianism  leads  by  easy  grada- 
tions to  unbelief ;  that  some  classes  of  Unitarians  are  distinguished 
from  Deists  only  by  their  belief  in  the  general  credibility  of  the  Bible  ;* 
and  that  therefore  any  Church,  which  will  show  itself  indulgent  towards 
Socinianism — any  Church  which  openly  or  covertly,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  will  foster  its  tenets,  proves  itself  thereby  favourable  to  the 
propagation  of  Deism.  Now  Socinianism,  like  a  poisonous  plant,  cast 
oflT  from  the  Catholic  soil  of  Italy,  took  root  and  flourished  in  the  Pro- 
testant communities  of  Poland,  attained  during  the  eighteenth  century 
to  a  most  rank  luxuriance  in  the  Church  of  Geneva,f  and  at  the  same 


•  A  learned  prelate  of  the  Established  Church,  the  late  Biahq)  Heber,  character, 
izcd  Unitananiam  aa  *♦  a  syatem  which  leana  on  the  utmost  verge  of  Chriatianity,  and 
which  hafl  been  in  bo  many  instances  a  stepping^tooe  to  simple  Deism."  See 
Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman,  c.  xliv. 

t  Rousseau,  in  his  Letfres  de  la  Montagne,  says  of  the  Gencvcse  of  his  time, 
••When  asked  if  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  they  do  not  dare  to  answer.  When  asked 
what  mysteries  they  admit,  they  still  do  not  dare  to  answer.    A  philosopher  casts  a 
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time   cast  a  blightiDg  shade  over  the  Episcopal  Establishment  of 
England. 

Fourthly,  if  any  doubt  remained  as  to  the  intimate  connexion  between 
Protestantism  and  infidelity,  it  would  be  dispelled  by  the  history  of  the 
German  Protestant  Churches  during  the  last  hundred  years.     There 
we  see   men  holding  important  offices  in  the  Church — pastors  of  con- 
gregations, superintendents  of  consistories,  professors  of  theology — not 
only  reject  the  authority  of  the  symbolical  books,  and  disavow  almost 
all  those  Catholic  dogmas   which  the  Lutherans   and  Calvinists  had 
hitherto  retained,  but  openly  assail  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, deny  the  integrity  and  authenticity  of  large  portions  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament,  allegorize  the  prophecies,  and  disbelieve,  and 
sometimes  even  ridicule,  the   miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible.     These 
opinions,  professed  more  or  less  openly,  carried  out  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  were  once  held  by  an  immense  majority  of  Protestant  theologi- 
ans, and  even  in  despite  of  a  partial  reaction,  arc  still  held  by  the  greater 
part.     Yet  they  nevertheless  retain  their  functions  and  dignities  in  the 
Protestant  Church  ;  they  are  thus  enabled  to  propagate  their  doctrines 
with  impunity ;  those  Protestants,  who  protest  against  their  opinions, 
still  communicate  with  them  in  sacris  :  and  when  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  deprive  them  of  their  offices,  it  has  been  invariably  unsuccess- 
fiil.     Against  their  orthodox  opponents,  they  invariably  appeal  to  the 
right  of  free  inquiry,  which  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Refor- 
mation ;  and  on  Protestant  grounds,  the  position  they  take  up  is  per- 
fectly impregnable.     For  if  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  belong  to 
private  judgment,  the  previous  questions  as  to  its  authenticity,  integrity, 
and  inspiration,  without  the  settlement  whereof  the  right  of  interpreta- 
tion becomes  nugatory,  must  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  individual 
reason.     Thus  has  the  most  insidious  and  dangerous  form  of  infidelity 
grown  naturally,  immediately,  and  irresistibly,  out  of  the  very  root  of 
Protestantism.     The  vampire  of  rationalism,  while  it  cleaves  to  the 
bosom,  and  sucks  the  life-blood  of  the  German  Protestant  Church, 
mocks,  with  a  fiend-like  sneer,  her  impotent  efforts   to   throw  off  the 
monster — efforts  which  will  never  be  attended  with  success,  till  the  aid 
of  the  old  Mother  Church  be  called  in.     But  I  have  digressed  too  long, 
and  must  not  anticipate. 

While  obscure  writers,  like  Nicolai,  Barhdt,  and  Basedow,  were  car- 
rying  on  with  the  most  reckless  violence,  and  with  weapons  of  a  most 

rapid  glance  at  them,  and  penetrates  them  at  once ;  he  aees  they  are  Arians  or  So- 
dnianf."  A  nmilar  account  of  the  Geneyeae  ie  given  bj  the  Protestant  wjiter, 
Grenos. 
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_- .     r     ^t  -  «r.43rt  Christianity,  which  the  Protesf- 

5^..  ,>.      •  licenced,  the  great  critic,  Lessingi 

%^w   T     ,.-^,ia  . I wrature,  lent  his  powerful  support 

1^    .      ^tc.     Wjii»?   librarian  at  WolfenbQttel,  he 

^..    -    V.    5ti:'is*  consisting  of  various  irreligious 

^  ^-■.c        **  ir'fnb'itteli  and  which,  from  the  tone 

..'.*.  '.    .*.-ui;acss  wherein  they  were  written,  ex- 

.u'ii^ivt:  jver  public  opinion. 

...  .9«4ii^  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  shal* 

.      ^ :  wT^  tiifi  otrntury,   and  his  irreligious  produc* 

^      ■  ^-i-.i-a;  out  of  a  desire  to  torment  the  orthodox 

a:'   VI  x'  ihe  result  of  his  own  inmost  convic- 

..    w^x»*  u*  unbelief  even  to  the  Pantheism  of  Spi- 

^^   ^.»i  t  ic  look  "p  the  Catholic  side,  and  with  that 

V   *.i>  >^»  great  a  master,  proved  the  necessity 

^     ^  w   ;!u'r!»rclation  of  Scripture. 

^^.^    -.au*  uio  naturally  to  speak  of  the  German 

.  viuii  ct.*iiiury,  in  its  relation  to  religion.     This 

^ J.  .1  ^t  iiolo,  if  not  always  decidedly  hostile,  was  at 

K  ui  he  sf>irit  of  Christianity.     As  the  Protestant 

^.    ».**  .d*A  r^'viving  the  doctrines  and  morality  of  pa- 

^  »i  ^. , .\ .  .oiis^'iously  or  unconsciously,  strove  to  awaken 

,  .«.«><u.>&u  ii  Vhalf  of  the  moral  and  social  institutions, 

^    w>*\  aiss  the  feelings,  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the 

•|^   «.t  know  what  injurious  effects  the  sudden  revival 

.^:...t.Kui  of  the  old  classical  literature  produced  in  the 

>  ,  4  if  LU  au  age,  when,  in  despite  of  the  growing  lax- 

^  ^ .,    .  ■i.auiio'^  the  tone  of  society  was  still  eminently  Ca- 

v'i»»ii»  ^ei  held  such  an  immense  sway  over  the  minds 

».%.««  4-«  ill'direeted  classical  enthusiasm  was  attended 

>*  j.» »  .i:Ki  Jau^T;  whot  must  be  the  result,  at  a  time  when 

•j^x  jiaiiv*^  eutirelv  obliterated  from  the  minds  of  many  ; 

v^^^j^rtiu  ^'hurvh  of  the  day,  instead  of  checking,  encour* 

^  ^^-^^  sfL  Ixv^aihenism ;  and  when  the  new  Hellenic  enthu- 

.iK>  ^oHui*  ot*  j>oganism,  not  timidly,  but  openly  ond 

iK-t^'  iittuaJations  and  commentaries  as  heretofore,  but 

3^    •v%*i>.  lu  the  drama,  the  romance,  the  critical  essay, 

^'•.^••V^''"   viiAk^uo?     And  when  the^evocators  were  endued 

^^^  oi  '*>i«eiion,  those  irresistible  magical  spells,  that  be- 

v^     *«iMs  of  «  Lessing,  a  Herder,  a  Schiller,  a  Schclling, 

,K    w*   aieftiuirts  which  was  a  child  of  the  new  Protestant 
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theologyi  tended  much  to  confirm  its  authorityi  and  extend  its  in« 
fluence. 

Of  Herder,  Frederic  Schlegel*  in  hia  history  of  literature,  says,  *<  in 
his  earlier  life  he  had  pursued  a  better  path,  and  sought  to  find  in  the 
primitive  revelation  the  clue  to  all  traditions,  to  all  sagas,  to  all  philoso* 
phy  and  mythology  ;  and  so  we  must  the  more  regret,  that  in  his  later 
years  he  should  have  abancjoned  that  light,  and  at  last  have  totally 
sank  down  into  the  fashionable  ways  of  a  mere  shallow  and  insipid  illu- 
minism,"* 

Schiller  was  one  possessed  of  high  intellectual  endowments,  and 
noble  qualities  of  heart,  which,  in  a  more  genial  clime,  and  under 
kindlier  influences,  would  have,  doubtless,  produced  far  different  fruits  s 
but,  as  it  is,  we  see  a  generous  plant,  whoso  fohage  was  too  often  nip' 
ped  and  blighted  by  the  icy  breath  of  a  rationalist  theology.  The  most 
pernicious  influence,  however,  over  the  public  mind,  was  exerted  by  the 
might\'  genius  of  Gothe.  His  cold,  worldly-minded  egotism — his  epi- 
curean aversion  to  all  energetic  patriotism  and  self-devoted  heroism-^^ 
his  subtle,  disguised  sensuality— his  utter  indifierence  for  all  religious 
belief — and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  fabe  idolatry  for  art,  and  his  heathen* 
isb  enthusiasm,  arrayed  in  all  the  charms  of  the  most  seductive  poetry, 
were  roost  fatal  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  of  all  public  and  pri- 
vate virtue.  Yet  Gothe,  too,  had  occasional  glimpses  of  the  truth.  In 
his  autobiography  we  find  an  interesting  description  of  the  extraordi- 
nary love  for  the  Catholic  liturgy  and  ceremonial,  that  had  captivated 
his  heart  in  boyhood.  And  even  in  later  years  this  feeling  had  not 
entirely  died  away  ;  for  the  same  work  contains  some  splendid  pages 
on  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Catholic  Church,  where  their  mutual 
connexion,  and  their  exquisite  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  human 
heart,  and  the  necessities  of  human  life,  are  set  forth  with  a  depth 
of  thought,  and  a  beauty  of  diction,  not  surpassed  by  any  Catholic 
dinne.  f 


•  Hiitory  of  Litenture  (in  Gennan,)  vol.  ii.  p.  284.    Vienna,  1822. 

t  There  'is  just  above  Bingen,  on  the  Rhine,  a  beautifal  little  Catholio  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Roch,  commanding  a  superb  view  of  the  river,  and  where  the  sesne 
abounds  with  the  most  glorious  recollections  fax  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history  of 
Gennan  J.  To  this  church,  which  G5the  seyeral  times  visited,  he  presented  an  altar* 
piece ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  said,  **  Whenerer  I  enter  this  church  I  always  wiih  I 
Were  a  Catholic  priest**  This  great  poet  was  also  a  fenrent  admirer  of  the  old 
German  Catholic  schools  of  painting,  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Thai 
eminent  convert.  Dr.  William  von  Schfltz,  relates  the  following  remariiable  observa- 
tion  which  GOthe  once  made  to  him  on  this  subject.  On  contemplating  a  painting 
of  the  old  Gennan  school,  Gdthe  observed,  **  Down  to  the  period  of  the  Reformatioii, 
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But  if  the  polite  literature  of  this  period  was  so  propitious  to  the 
growth  and  spread  of  Rationalism,  the  remark  applies  with  far  greater 
force  to  the  systems  of  philosophy  that  exerted  so  great  an  influence 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  early  part  of  the 
present.  "The  new  philosophic  systems,"  says  Dr.  Dollinger,  •*  con- 
ceived, born,  and  bred  in  Protestantism,  aided  and  promoted  the  pro« 
gress  of  Rationalism..  The  Kantian  philosophy  declares  the  religion 
of  reason  to  be  the  only  true  one.  The  ecclesiastical  faith^  that  is  to 
say,  faith  in  the  truths  of  a  positive  revelation,  is  there  opposed  to 
the  religious  faith  whose  purport^  may  be  derived  from  every  man's 
own  reason.  Revealed  religion,  according  to  this  system,  can  and 
ought  to  be  nought  else,  but  a  mere  vehicle  for  the  easier  introduction  of 
rational  religion  :  the  ecclesiastical  faith  will  by  degrees  become  ex* 
tinct,  and  give  placd  to  a  pure  religion  of  reason,  alike  evident  to  all 
the  world.  In  conformity  with  these  principles,  a  new  rule  was  set  up 
for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture :  to  wit,  that  nothing  was  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  Bible,  save  the  mere  religion  of  reason,  and  that  every 
thing  cbe  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  veil,  or  as  an  accommodation 
to  the  popular  notion  of  the  time,  or  as  the  private  opinion  of  the  sacred 
writer.  All  these  theories  perfectly  harmonized  with  the  favourite  opin- 
ions of  the  day ;  and  hence  we  may  account  for  the  extraordinary  ap- 
probation which  this  philosophic  system  received  on  the  part  of  so  many 
Protestant  theologians.  By  the  side  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  the 
rival  system  of  Jacobi  found  its  partisans  among  the  Protestant  divines ; 
and  this  philosophy  was  no  less  incompatible  with  the  Christian  religion 
than  that  of  Kant.  According  to  Jacobi,  religion,  like  all  philosophic 
science,  depends  on  a  natural  immediate  faith — an  indemonstrable  per- 
ception of  the  true  and  the  spiritual ;  and  any  other  revelation  besides 
this  inward  one  doth  not  exist.  "  To  the  true  religion,"  says  he, 
in  his  work  on  Divine  things,  "  no  outward  form  can  be  ascribed,  as 
the  sole  and  necessary  shape  of  its  substance  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
utter  absence  of  all  forms  is  characteristic  of  its  very  essence.  As  the 
glory  of  God  lay  hidden  in  Christ,  so  it  lies  hidden  in  every  man." 
IjaAtly,  as  regards  the  philosophy  of  identity,'*'  "  Some  of  its  disciples, 
especially  the  theologian  Daub,  have,  doubtless,  more  justly  appreciated 
the  speculative  value  of  some  Christian  dogmas.     But  none  have  sue- 

a  ipirit  of  indeacribablo  swectncas,  solace  and  hope,  seems  to  live  and  breathe  in  all 
these  paintings — every  thing  in  them  seems  to  announce  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Bat,**  he  added,  **  since  the  Reformation,  aomething  painful,  desolate,  abnost  evil, 
characterizes  works  of  art;  and,  instead  of  faith,  scepticism  is  often  transparent.** — 
Katholische  Stimmen,  p.  82. 
*  This  is  the  name  given  to  the  pantbdftio  phikNK^hy  of  Schelling. 
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ceeded  in  demonstrating  tho  compatibility  of  the  general  principles 
of  this  philosophic  system  with  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  on  the  contrary,  the  followers  of  this  philosophy  put  forth 
lasertions,  which  are  at  open  variance  with  the  primary  dogmas  of  that 
religion.  Among  these  we  may  include  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  only  in 
history  the  absolute  first  becomes  personally  conscious  of  himself,  and 
that  all  things  divided  will  finally  return  to  identity :  a  doctrine  which 
annihilates  all  personality."  * 

Emboldened  and  confirmed  by  these  philosophical  speculalions,  the 
theological  Rationalism  assumed  a  more  decided  tone,  and  pursued  a 
more  daring  course.  Wegscheider,  De  Wette,  Schott,  Paulus,  Bret> 
Schneider,  Rohr,  and  others,  successively  arose,  who  denied  the  inspira- 
tion of  tho  Bible,  disputed  the  authenticity  of  many  books  of  the  Old 
tnd  New  Testament,  explained  away  the  Prophecies,  rejected  and 
ridiculed  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  threw  out  imputations 
00  the  intentions  of  the  apostles,  arraigned  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine 
Saviour  himself;  and  lastly,  contested  the  necessity,  and  even  possi- 
bility of  a  supernatural  revelation.  The  game  of  the  old  Gnostic 
sects  was  revived.  On  the  most  arbitrary  assumptions  and  frivolous 
hypotheses,  entire  books  of  Scripture  were  rejected ;  the  genuineness 
of  the  most  important  passages  of  the  Bible  was  disputed  ;  even  the 
authenticity  of  one  or  other  of  the  Gospels  was  assailed ;  till  at  last, 
as  Rcinhard  once  observed,  "  whoever  wished  to  obtain  the  applause  of 
the  critical  journals,  was  obligoJ  to  declare  some  Scripture  spurious,  or 
attack  some  established  doctrine."  But  between  these  Rationalists 
and  the  early  heretics,  with  whom  I  have  compared  them,  there  is  an 
important  difference  to  be  observed.  The  latter  called  in  question  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  various  portions  of  Holy  Writ,  not  on 
critical  grounds,  but  from  polemical  motives ;  they  were  led  on  to  these 
assaults  on  the  Scripture  by  an  impassioned  fancy,  heated  with  strange, 
extravagant  and  perverse,  though  often  ingenious  systems  of  philosophy. 
Among  their  modern  iinitators,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  cold,  cri- 
tical understanding,  directed  by  a  mere  negative  hostility  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  which  engaged  in  these  attacks  on  the  Bible. 

The  men  who  treated  the  Scriptures,  that  they  still  affected  to  con- 
sider as  the  sole  source  and  standard  of  faith,  with  such  audacious  irre- 
verence— such  atrocious  profanity — could  not  be  expected  to  pay  much 
regard  to  the  doctrines  they  taught,  not  even  to  those  for  which  the 
elder  Protestants,  while  they  tore  them  from  all  living  connexion  with 
other    Christian  dogmas,  had   professed  such   exclusive   attachment. 

^  See  Ddllinger,  Kirchen^eschichie,  pp.  393-4. 
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Accordingly,  we  find  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Divinity 
of  our  Saviour,  original  sin,  Christ's  atonement  and  satisfaction,  justi^ 
fication,  grace,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  even  of  the  two 
retained  by  the  old  Lutheran  church — baptism  and  the  Jjord's  Supper 
-*^>ositive]y  rejected,  or  explained  away,  or  debased  to  the  lowest  point 
of  insignificance,  by  these  Rationalist  divines.  Even  the  dogma  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  passed  for  a  mere  figurative  representation 
of  the  idea  of  immortality  ;  and  the  eternity  of  future  tormenta  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  mere  chimera. 

There  is  always  the  closest  connexion  between  the  doctrinal  and 
the  ethical  system  of  any  sect.     In  conformity  with  their  frightful  du- 
alism, we  see  the  ancient  Gnostics  alternate  between  the  most  extrava- 
gant asceticism  and  the  wildest  lust.     The  Arians,  by  denying  the 
divinity  of  the  Redeemer,  had  narrowed  and  choked  up  all  the  chan- 
nels  of  grace,  and  were  accordingly  ever  remarkable  for  a  low  tone  of 
morality.     The  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  their  doctriiM 
of  justification,  swore  eternal  enmity  to  all  the  heroic  virtues  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  effectually  dried  up  that  mighty  stream  of  charity,  which 
had  fertilized  and  embellished  our  European  soil,  and  covered  it  with 
countless  institutions,  formed  to  glorify  €rod,  and  solace,  sustain,  and 
oxalt  humanity.     The  Rationalists,  who  so  far  outran  the  early  Re- 
formers  in  extravagance  and  blasphemy  of  teaching,  outstripped  them 
too,  in  the  licentiousness  of  their  moral  code ;  for  what  was  more  nata- 
ral  than  that  they,  who  had  revived  the  principles  of  Paganism,  shouk 
revive  her  morals  also  ?     Accordingly,  the  theologians,  Dodcrlcin  aiM 
Caunabich,  among  other  things,  roundly  assert,  that  fornication  i 
Uamelcss,  and  is  not  interdicted  by  the  precepts  of  the  Grospel.^    E  verj 
branch  of  theological  learning  was  subjected  by  degrees  to  the  poten 
dissolvents  of  these  subtle  chemists ;  till  at  last,  after  the  process  o 
evaporation,  a  substance  less  Christian  than  Mohammedanism  wa 
found  as  the  residuum. 

These  doctrines  of  unbelief,  taught  by  the  immense  majority  of  th 
Protestant  clergy,  penetrated  by  degrees  among  all  classes  of  the  laitj 
and  led  to  the  general  neglect  of  Divine  service,  to  the  perversion  c 
youth  in  the  establishments  of  education,  to  the  desecration  of  the  Sal 
bath,  the  fearful  multiplication  of  divorce,  and  to  general  demoralizt 
lion. 

Yet  a  system  so  void,  so  absurd,  so  repugnant  to  Christian  sentimen 
eould  not  long  subsist  without  provoking  a  powerful  reaction,  cspecia 


•  See  this  fact  etated  in  DOlliiigcr's  Continuation  qf  Hortig*9  Church  History  (: 
Qtnnui,)  p.  985.    Luidrimt,  1888. 
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ly  among  a  people  like  the  Germaiis,  so  remarkable  for  deep  feeling 
tnd  inquisitive  inteDcct*  This  coarse  and  vulgar  Rationalism,  whose 
flourishing  era  was  from  the  year  1790  to  1810,  now  met  with  vigor- 
ws  opponents  in  the  Theologians,  Reinhard,  Storr,  Flatt,  Kleuker, 
Tittman,  and,  more  recently,  Neander,  Tholuck^  Hengstenberg,  and 
leTeral  others ;  who,  in  the  various  departments  of  dogmatic  theology, 
exegesis,  and  Church  history,  have»  with  considerable  learning  and 
tbility,  striven  to  infuse  more  Christian  principles  into  the  minds  of 
their  fellow  religionists.  In  the  ranks  of  these  more  orthodox  divines, 
however,  it  is  vain  to  look  for  uniformity  of  doctrine  among  themselves, 
«r  concurrence  with  the  formularies  of  the  old  Lutheran  Church.  The 
articles  of  that  Church  on  original  sin,  on  the  atonement,  on  the  impu* 
talion  of  Christ's  righteousness,  on  the  real  presence  in  the  Lord's  Sup^* 
per,  and  on  the  eternity  of  future  torments,  are  in  part  rejected  by  some 
of  their  number.  Schleiermacber,  and  after  him  Neander,  have  re- 
rived  the  heresy  of  Sabellius ;  and  Tholuck  has  declared  the  Trinity  to 
be  no  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  a  later  invention 
of  the  schoolmen.*  So  we.  see  those,  who  at  Berlin  pass  for  High 
Church  divines,  would  at  Oxford,  and  even  at  Cambridge,  be  looked 
apon  as  low,  very  low.  Churchmen. 

A  small  party,  called  ''Old  Lutherans,"  and  headed  by  a  fiery 
preacher  named  Claudius  Harms,  is  the  only  one  now  existing  which  up* 
holds  in  all  its  vigour,  the  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  It  is  in  the  province 
of  Silesia,  only,  that  these  religionists  appear  to  have  taken  deep  root. 
They  are  strenuous  opponents  of  the  union  between  the  Lutheran  and 
Calvinistic  Churches,  brought  about,  in  18 IT,  by  the  late  King  of  Prus* 
lia,  as  well  as  to  the  new  liturgy,  which,  in  consequence  of  that  union, 
the  same  monarch  enforced  on  all  the  Protestant  Churches  in  his  do- 
ninions.  Refusing  to  hold  communion  with  the  new  mongrel  Church, 
on  which  his  Prussian  majesty  bad  bestowed  the  pompous  epithet  of 
''Evangelical,**  these  old  Lutherans  resorted  for  worship  to  secret  con- 
venticles, which  were  oHen  broken  up  by  the  military  and  police* 
Their  ministers  were  sometimes  thrown  into  prison,  sDinctimes  com- 
pelled to  emigrate  to  America,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  resolute  con- 
test was  carried  on  by  them  with  the  Prussian  government,  until,  on  the 
accession  to  the  throne  of  the  present  enlightened  sovereign  of  that 
country,  the  men  whom  I-uther,  could  he  return  to  Germany,  would 
«k>ne  recognize  as  his  true  spiritual  sons,  were  admitted  to  the  blessings 
of  full  religious  toleration. 

The  late  King  of  Prussia  had  long  cherished  the  darling  project  of 


•  See  DdUiager,  ibi4.p.  942. 
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,.^«^    i»    .  .uit:t«u  40«i  Calvinistic  Churches.     Looking  at  the  toa 

,    .^o   j«    *t-   •*  A  !iuMai;r,  he  thought  the  junction  of  two  soch  pon 

^^   «««««.4».  k««i^  JMvtMUC  a  l>oklcr  front  to  the  Roman  adversary ;  an 

«    jvAVM'^*  ^««4T«i  :fw  opportunity  offered  by  the  celebration  of  tii 

•^v>A%»Mi«*    «c<t««i  H  ihtf  ReJibnnation,  to  carry  his  scheme  into  ezi 

«««.a.      ite^  iM^<^>  hmd  altff\  during  his  stay  at  Vienna,  in  1814«  bee 

■«.«v  (   .••|/i««^^  ^<itt  '^  beauty,  the  majesty,  and  the  touching  holinei 

4   j^  ^  i^uiiav   Uur^v.     He  therefore  conceived,  that  by  the  introdw 

^a    •  Hra«  »•    i?^  (*Hu»  and  ceremonies  into  the  Protestant  service 

i«»  ^*•^«''  ^^Hiiu  Uwa  poNEess  greater  attractions  for  its  followers:  th 

OMi^.tx^  rt  .>H»^?^«ic»w%  would  l>e  better  attended ;  and  a  new  barric 

j,*^  «M^N.  H*  M^***  *^  progress  of  irreligion.     This  was  the  origi 

«    «K    K»    »itt«^^   ^  devised  for  what  has  since  been  called  *'  th 

•  V  *»%tv»ii  x^^^'vtt  the  IjUtheran  and  Calvinistic  Churches,  begu 
^.  As^^sj^  u  :*K>  *imr  1S17,  was  adopted  in  Rhenish  Bavaria  in  181! 
a   kK    vi«^*»^«»  >**'  Warteniberg  in  1820,  and  in  the  Grand  Duchy  i 

>,^  .w  >**\H^f«i  v*f  this  royal  work  was  more  than  proUematica 
!V  w%s\*  *.%Ms»i  l.iuherans,  as  we  have  seen,  refusing  assent  to  th 
,s  •»  .Hx**>M*»*v^.'  a:r«i^enR*nts,  seceded  from  the  Established  Churc 
'.*%vrt*»*»  4KI  Vnm  «^*fyiinilo  conventicles.  Even  some  of  those,  hof 
k^*^  ^4s*  •otw^voi  ft*  iNe  Kvangelical  Church,  took  exceptions  to  sevi 
^  ^\.M»  *tHi  sxHv«»w^w*  introduced  into  the  new  liturgy,  as  being  < 

V  xN'  ^>»*«i^  x^^kfct*\*ier  ;'*  and  thus,  as  regards  public  worship,  the  d< 
v,*M  ^*M  xS«M<i>  ••»  bMl  imperfectly  attained.  The  wish,  so  crediti 
M  A-  iV  VMfcs'M*  Ku  «adly  misguided  sovereign,  who  lately  swaye 
,v  ^Nw«»*a«i  *k\^*«»A  t<»  infuse,  by  an  imitation  of  parts  of  the  Cathi 
K  sx'^viHvsiMAk  WH«rt»  dignity  and  unction  into  the  public  service  of  h 
,^Ha  »\;i^i^»^  v\Mwmunity,  was  still  more  fallacious.  The  Catholi 
^.•^;\MK.»i*iiK  lU*  5nvr\*l  spring  whence  flows  that  unction — that  sacre 
..v*»«*  ;^A^  a^^  ««Ht  majesty  in  his  worship,  which  rivet  the  sense 
»K»  ^«**  W  ht'^^it*  of  all  beholders.  He  knows  that  it  is  the  gret 
AV****  ^*^  *^  Kuohan*ti<*  wicritice  that  gives  life,  and  eignificancy,  an 
:ujKH*t**NNN  ^^  •W,  evt^n  the  minutest  forms  of  his  public  liturgy. 

1^  .%^vOi  au  ;ip|vtH^iation  of  things  is  impervious  to  the  Protestan 
v.^  MKHM  %Nl  aU  1^  llw  I'alvinist  (for  the  late  King  of  Prussia  was  b 
NiO^  a^  vs^iK'at)^^  a  Calvinist)  ;  and,  thereforct  that  a  certain  set  < 
\H«M%  **A  vN'^^'WH^iiw^  when  detached  from  their  natural  connexioi 
A«hA  |itf^^as*^  **^^w  Uie  doctrine  that  alone  imparted  to  them  meanin, 
AMiii  v^>as\>*  '»4^^^M  noC  produce  the  same  fruits  in  the  Protestant  as  i 
^a#  \>^«M^^  «v<^|S  was  to  him  an  incomprehensible  mystery* 
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If  from  the  consideration  of  worship  we  proceed  to  that  of  doctrine^ 
ve  shall  find  that  the  *^  union  '.'  was  attended  with  even  far  less  happy 
results.  *'  The  Calvinists,  in  Germany  at  least,"  says  Dr.  Dollinger, 
**oo  longer  attached  importance  to  their  founder's  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination ;  and  the  Lutherans  had  for  the  most  part  given  up  the 
old  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  and  had 
adopted  the  Zwinglian  theory.  The  authority  of  the  symbolical  books 
was  at  an  end  ;  and  therefore,  as  regarded  dogmas,  no  important  obsta- 
cle appeared  in  the  way  of  the  desired  union.  Hence,  under  the  in  flu- 
eDce  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  conjunction  of  ^e  two  communions, 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvinistic,  was,  in  the  year  1817,  brought  about 
without  any  difficulty.  The  diflerences  of  belief  in  regard  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  that  still  prevailed  among  the  people,  might  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  theologians  be  still  allowed  to  continue  under  the  union.  In 
the  reception  of  the  outward  Eucharistic  signs,  every  individual  was 
allowed  to  think  what  he  pleased.  Thus,  according  to  this  new  theory, 
signs  are  the  thing  essential,  but  what  should  be  understood  by  those 
tagns  is  a  matter  of  no  importance.  The  union  was  made  to  consist 
in  the  mere  declaration,  that  the  members  were  united  ;  and  the  new 
conmiunity  was  decorated  with  the  title  of  the  Evangelical  Churrh,^^* 
Thus  in  our  times  was  brought  about  the  union  of  two  communities, 
difler'mg  on  the  most  important  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity— ^an  union  which,  whenever  proposed  in  the  age  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  stigmatized  as  an  abomination  by  Luther  and  his  early  fol- 
lowers. As  the  very  principle  and  constitution  of  such  an  alliance 
presup|>oscs  religious  indifference,  so  it  is  eminently  calculated  to  con* 
firm  and  diffuse  it ;  and  what  the  late  King  of  Prussia  and  his  coun- 
sellors devised  as  an  instrument  for  checking  the  progress  of  irreligion^ 
has  conduced  to  its  further  spread  among  all  classes  of  the  people. 

But  the  principal  element  of  hope  in  Protestant  Germany  is,  un- 
doubtedly. Pietism.  The  great  reform,  which,  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Spener  attempted,  and  to  a  certain  extent  brought 
about,  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  has  been  ably  described  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  work  now  translated.  It  was  the  aim  of  Spener  to  in- 
fuse into  that  Church  more  of  the  ethical  element,  in  opposition  to  the 
dry  and  steril  dogmatism  of  its  symbolical  books ;  to  insist  on  the  in- 
ward, moral,  and  spiritual  regeneration  of  man  ;  and  to  reform  discipline 
and  morals  in  his  own  religious  community.  He  was  the  first  to  under- 
mine the  authority  of  the  Lutheran  formularies  ;  and  thereby  he 
unconsciously  prepared  the  way  for  that  great  revolution  of  Rationalism, 

*  Ehinbuch  der  Kirchiaifegduchte,  foitgetetzt  toq  DdBinfer,  p  906-7. 
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which,  as  we  have  seen*  has  shattered  to  pieces  the  fabric  of  Lutheran 
orthodoxy.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  Spener's  disciples  united  with 
those  of  Zinzendorf,  and  assumed  ever  more  and  more  a  sectarian  char* 
acter;  but  though  discountenanced  and  reprobated  by  the  orthodox 
Lutherans,  they  form,  in  the  words  of  Moebkr,  '*  the  true  salt  of  their 
Church." 

In  the  general  shipwreck  of  Protestantism,  visible  in  oar  time,  this 
party  appeared  to  many  to  ofier  the  only  plank  of  safety*  And  hence 
their  numbers  have  been  swelled,  and  their  influence  and  importance 
vastly  augmented,  by  the  accession  of  the  most  able  and  learned  Pro- 
testant theologians,  who,  in  their  war  against  Rationalism,  have  put 
forward  the  Pietists  as  the  vanguard.  This  party,  as  now  constituted, 
is  united  rather  by  a  general  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  and 
a  sense  of  piety,  than  by  any  defined  set  of  doctrines.  The  belief  in 
a  supernatural  revelation,  in  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  Holy 
Writ,  and  in  the  prophecies  and  miracles  it  relates,  seems  to  be  the 
only  bond  of  union  ;  for  as  to  special  dogmas  there  is  much  division  of 
opinion  ;*  and  there  are  even  some  Pietists  who  call  in  question  our 
Lord's  divinity. 

Like  some  of  our  own  Methodists,  they  are  distinguished  for  a  more 
careful  culture  of  the  religious  feelings,  than  the  bulk  of  Protestants ; 
they  are  assiduous  in  prayer  and  in  Bible- reading,  active  in  the  dis- 
semination  of  religious  tracts,  and  liberal  in  pecuniary  contributions 
towards  missionary  objects ;  and  though  much  less  numerous  than  the 
Rationalists,  they  make  up  for  that  deficiency,  by  superiority  of  learning 
and  talents,  greater  energy  of  zeal,  and  higher  moral  worth.  Though, 
like  the  English  sectaries  with  whom  I  have  compared  them,  they 
often  evince  a  bitter  sectarian  hostility  to  the  Church ;  yet,  like  them, 
whenever  they  wish  to  excite  a  devotional  feeling  among  their  followers, 
they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  works  of  our  great  divines  and 
ascetical  writers.     The  writings  of  Taulerus,  the  great  mystic  of  the 


*  In  the  interesting  German  work  I  haye  already  quoted,  entitled  **  Ph>te8tantitin 
in  ita  Self.Disffdntion,**  the  divisions  among  the  Pietist  theologians  are  thns  pointed 
out.  ^*  The  onion  between  the  Protestant  theology,  and  the  belief  of  congregations* 
is  purely  illusiTe,  and  the  clergy  have  for  the  most  part  become  utterly  unfit  for  their 
calling.  How  can  they  preach  up  to  their  parishioners  a  faith,  which  they  do  not 
themselves  possess  ?  And  when  even  they  have  one,  where  is  the  bond  of  unity  to 
keep  them  together?  Does  not  Neander  teach  yery  differently  from  Tholuck  ?  And 
Tholuck  difierently  from  Hongstenberg  ?  And  Hengstenborg  differently  fh>m 
Krummacher?  And  Krummacher  differently  from  DrSseke?  And  Dr&neke  differ, 
ently  fWmi  Harms  ?  And  Harms  differently  from  UUman  ?  And  Ullman  differently 
from  Lflcke  T  And  Lflcke  differently  from  Olshaosen  7  And  so  forth.  We 
are  wont  to  speak  of  a  Protestant  Choroh ;  hot  wheie  u  it  ?'* 
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fifteenth  century,  the  treatises  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  the  Peusees  of 
Pascal,  and  the  sermons  of  Massillon,  are  held  by  them  in  great  csti- 
nuUion.  On  the  whole,  in  the  desolate  waste  of  German  Protestantism, 
this  religions  party  is  like  a  rivulet,  which,  harsh,  bitter,  and  brackish, 
though  its  waters  often  be,  yet  is  cheering  and  refreshing  to  the  eye  of 
the  Christian  observer. 

Yet  among  these  new  religionists  the  same  phenomenon  has  oc- 
curred, which  the  history  of  heretical  sects  has  so  often  exhibited, 
where  religious  enthusiasm  degenerates  after  a  time  into  the  darkest, 
most  fearful  fanaticism,  and  an  ill-directed  asceticism  sinks  into  the 
most  undisguised  sensuahty. 

In  Konigsberg  a  fanatical  sect  sprang  out  of  this  pietistic  movement, 
and  which  under  the  name  of  Muckers,  held  errors  not  unlike  those  of 
some  ancient  Gnostics,  and  perpetrated  the  most  shameless  mysteries* 
These  scandalous  scenes,  in  which  together  with  others,  two  Lutheran 
pastors  and  several  persons  of  rank  were  engaged,  drew  down  a  long 
judicial  investigation.  In  Saxony  a  fanatical  pietistic  party,  headed  by 
the  pastor  Stephan,  was  forced  to  emigrate  to  America,  where  after  he 
had  exercised  over  his  followers  the  most  unbounded  despotism  in  spiri- 
toal  and  temporal  matters,  and  abused  his  ecclesiastical  authority  to 
the  gratification  of  his  personal  lusts,  the  religious  community  was 
broken  up. 

Swabia  during  the  present  century  has  brought  forth  several  singular 
sects,*  many  members  whereof,  on  emigrating  to  North  America — that 
El  Dorado  of  all  false  religious  enthusiasts — have  boldly  proclaimed  and 
carried  out  their  monstrous  opinions,  preaching  up,  among  other  things, 
the  community  of  goods  and  community  of  wives.f 


*  See  Hase  Kircbengeschichtc,  p^  520. 

t  In  the  year  1823,  and  in  a  part  of  Gennan  and  Protestant  Switzerland  nn^ 
the  influence  of  the  Swabian  pietista,  a  Bcono  of  dreadful  religious  fanaticism  occurred, 
which  since  the  seventeenth  century  is  perfectly  unparalleled.  The  following  account 
of  it  is  taken  from  the  Church  History  of  a  Protestant  dime,  Dr.  Hase  of  Leipsick. 
**  Margaret  Peter,"  says  he,  *'  the  daughter  of  a  peasant  at  Wildeni^uch,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Zurich,  bad  by  intercourse  with  the  Herm-hutters  and  with  Madame  de 
Erfidener,  been  prepossessed  with  the  idea,  that  she  was  exclusively  charged  with  the 
spiritual  salvation  of  the  world.  Her  tone  of  spiritual  authority  and  decisiyene« 
eaosed  the  pious  folks  of  the  neighbourhood  to  revere  her  as  a  saint ;  and  though  she 
even  fell  into  the  crime  of  adultery,  her  faith  in  her  own  mission  remained  unshaken. 
In  this  feeling  of  her  importance,  she  together  with  her  disciples  combated  against 
Satan  with  carnal  weapons  ;  she  caused  her  spiritual  sisters  to  be  slain  ;  and  pretend, 
ing  to  have  received  a  divine  command  to  sacrifice  Christ  anew  in  her  own  person, 
she  let  herself  with  wonderful  endurance  be  crucified,  in  order  to  redeem  many  thpu- 
sand  •oals.*' — Hate,  Kircktnge9ekickte^  page  530. 
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Yet  while  the  pseudo- mysticism  of  Protestantism  had  run  into  such 
fearful  aberrations,  Rationalism  still  pursued  her  destructive  career.  In 
the  year  1834,  a  teacher  of  theology  at  Tobingen,  Dr.  Strauss,  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  which,  written  with  consi- 
derable  learning  and  ingenuity,  and  composed  in  a  tone  of  dogmatic 
assurance  and  imperturbable  phlegm,  concentrated  in  one  focus,  and 
raised  to  the  most  intense  degree  of  extravagance,  all  the  monstrous 
hypotheses  and  blasphemous  sophisms  put  forth  by  preceding  Rational- 
ists.  Deeply  sunk  as  religious  feeling  and  principle  are  in  Protestant 
Germany,  yet  it  is  gratifying  to  observe,  that  as  the  celebrated  Catholic 
biblical  scholar,  Flug,  observes,  this  work  has  encountered  the  most 
formidable  opposition  among  Protestant  theologians,  and  that  not  a  sin* 
gle  eminent  individual  of  their  number  has  entirely  subscribed  to  its 
doctrines.  Yet  this  infamous  book,  for  which  Rationalists  of  a  less  de- 
cided stamp  had  prepared  the  way,  has  wrought  immense  mischief,  and 
precipitated  many,  especially  among  the  Protestant  laity,  into  the 
depths  of  total  unbelief.* 


*  The  theory  of  StrauBB  is  as  follows :  without  absolutely  calling  in  question  the 
existence  of  our  Saviour,  he  asserts  that  the  Gospels  we  now  possess,  were  not  com- 
posed  before  the  close  of  the  second  century  ;  and  that  the  life,  ministry,  and  miracles 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  there  recorded,  were  purely  fictitious  representations,  traced  ac> 
eording  to  that  ideal  of  the  Messiah  prevalent  among  the  Jews. 

In  reply  to  this  monstrous  theory,  let  a  few  observations  suffice.  In  the  first  place, 
it  supposes  that  the  writings  of  all  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  contemporaries  or  imme. 
diate  successors  of  the  Apostles,  and  which  contain  such  clear  and  numerous  quota- 
tions from  the  Gos|>cls,  and  other  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  were  forgeries 
of  the  third  century.  Secondly,  it  supposes,  that  the  writings  of  St.  Justin  Martyr, 
Ircnieus,  and  others  still  more  abounding  in  such  quotations,  were  also  forgeries  of  a 
like,  or  even  later  date.  Thirdly,  that  the  heretical  literature  of  the  former  half  of 
the  second  century,  numerous  fragments  whereof  survive  in  the  pages  of  the  early 
Fathers,  and  which  furnishes  such  cogent,  irrefragable,  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
authenticity,  the  genuineness,  and  sometimes  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Four  Goppels 
and  other  New  Testament  scriptures ; — that  this  heretical  literature,  I  say,  was  also  au 
orthodox  fabrication  of  the  same  period.  Fourthly,  that  the  work  written  against  the 
Christian  religion  by  the  Pagan  philosopher  Celsus,  about  the  year  176  of  our  era, 
which  admits  the  miracles  of  our  Divine  Lord  as  matters  of  incontestable  notoriety, 
and  refers  to  the  narratives  of  supernatural  events,  contained  in  the  historical  books 
of  Christians,  with  such  distinctness  and  accuracy,  as  to  establish  their  identity  with 
the  Gospels  we  now  possess  ; — that  this  work,  I  say,  composed  by  an  acute,  but  ma. 
fignant  enemy  of  our  faith,  was  a  Christian  production  of  a  subsequent  age.  Fifthly, 
that  the  Jewish  Mishna,  compiled  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
which,  while  it  seeks  to  ascribe  to  fantastic  causes  the  miracles  of  Christ,  unequivo. 
eally  admits  their  reality  ;  (miracles,  be  it  observed,  the  knowledge  whereof  came 
down  to  the  Jews  of  that  age  by  a  channel  of  tradition  totally  independent  of  Chris, 
tians)  that  the  Jewish  Mishna  was  likewise  a  Christian  &brioation.    Sixthly,  that  not 
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Strauss,  deprived  of  his  place  of  private  teacher  of  Protestant  divinity 
in  the  University  of  Tobingen,  was  offered  a  few  years  ago,  by  the 
revolutionary  government  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  a  theological  chair ; 
bat  an  armed  insurrection  of  the  sounder  portion  of  the  Protestant  popu- 
lation prevented  this  outrage  on  Christianity.  In  Halle,  two  years  ago^ 
a  hundred  and  fifty  students  presented  a  petition  to  the  government,  that 
a  professorship  should  be  bestowed  on  this  infidel.  In  Holstein,  a  party 
called  **  Pbilalethes,*'  and  in  Berlin,  another  denominated  *«  Freemen,* 
have  severally  formed  leagues  to  renounce  all  show  of  outward  commu- 
nion with  any  Christian  Church  whatsoever. 

In  the  year  1841,  a  licentiate  of  Prot^tant  theology  at  the  university 
of  Bonn,  Bruno  Bauer,  published  a  work  entitled,  *♦  Criticism  on  the 
Evangelical  History  of  the  Synoptics ;"  a  work  which  in  licentious  im- 
piety surpassed  even  that  of  Strauss.  The  pantheistic  views  of  Hegel, 
insinuated  in  Strauss's  book,  are  distinctly  avowed  by  Bauer  ;  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Divine  and  the  human  consciousness  openly  proclaimed — 
and  the  personal  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  human 
soul  denied.  The  author  then,  absolutely  and  without  restriction,  re- 
jects  the  authenticity  and  the  credibility  of  the  whole  Gospel  History. 

The  Prussian  Government,  naturally  conceiving  it  most  absurd  and 
dangerous  that  a  man  holding  such  principles  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
main a  teacher  of  divinity,  proposed  to  the  several  Protestant  theologi- 
cal faculties  within  its  dominions  the  two  following  questions  :  *''  What 
point  of  view  does  the  author  of  the  above-mentioned  work  hold  in  re- 
gard to  Christianity,"  and  "  whether  the  licentia  docendi  should  be  grant- 
ed  to  him  ?"  In  reply  to  the  two  questions  proposed,  the  several  facul- 
ties of  Berlin,  Bonn,  Halle,  Breslau,  Griefswalde,  and  KcDnigsberg, 
have  published  their  opinions ;  and  no  documents  that  have  ever  appear- 
ed throw  so  clear  and  withal  so  fearful  a  light  on  the  present  state  of 
German  Protestantism.  That  Bauer's  book  is  in  opposition  to  Chris- 
tianity is  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  of  Berlin  with  one  exception,  of  the 
entire  Faculty  of  Bonn,  of  that  of  Breslau  with  one  exception,  and  of 
one  half  the  members  in  the  Faculties  of  Griefswalde  and  Koenigsborg. 

only  did  the  whole  ChrifltiaxL  world  at  the  close  of  the  second  agre  receive  as  authen. 
tie  and  divine,  Scriptures  which  were  spurious,  hut  aUo  belieioe  them  to  have  been  tn 
umversal  circulation  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  yean  before.  Lastly,  that  the  Chris, 
tian  Church  antedated  her  own  existence  by  a  century  and  a  half,  and  succeeded  in 
enlisting  in  behalf  of  this  imposture  the  unanimous  assent  not  only  of  her  own  mem- 
ben,  bnt  of  the  heterodox,  the  Jews,  and  the  Gentiles. 

Soch  are  the  preliminary  difficulties  that  encounter  Mr.  Strauss ;  and  when  he  has 
been  clever  enough  to  overcome  these,  his  most  arduous  task  remains ;  for  the  main 
eridenccfl  of  Christianity  would  still  remain  unshaken. 
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That  the  work  is  eompalibU  with  the  essence  of  CkristUmUy^  though 
opposed  only  to  its  ecclesiastical  development^  is  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Marheincke  of  Berlin,  Professor  Middledorpf  of  Breslau,  and  one  half 
the  members  in  the  Faculties  of  Griefswalde  and  Kcenigsberg.  As  to 
the  second  question,  whether  the  licentia  docendi  should  be  granted  to 
the  author,  the  opposition  to  Bauer  was  not  quite  so  strong  as  on  the 
first  question.  The  Faculty  of  Bonn,  which  passes  for  the  most  ortho- 
dox in  Protestant  Germany,  naade  the  disgraceful  remark,  that  if  Bauer 
were  permitted  to  teach  theology,  there  would  be  no  hindrance  to  any 
member  of  the  Evangelical  Church  inculcating  the  doctrines  of  invoca- 
tion of  saints  and  the  papal  supremacy  !  This,  doubtless,  would  be  a 
great  misfortune  !  But  a  greater  misfortune  it  is,  the  candid  Protes- 
tant Christian  will  confess,  to  see  a  theological  faculty,  calling  itself 
Christian,  and  Evangelical  to  boot,  place  doctrines  held  by  the  immense 
majority  of  Christians  on  the  same  level  with  the  grossest  Pan- 
theism I  !"* 

Had  the  Prussian  government  proposed  the  aforesaid  questions  to 
some  other  Protestant  faculty,  like  that  of  Tabingen  for  example,  it 
would  have  found  the  majority  of  members  probably  pronounce  a  decla- 
ration in  favour  of  Bauer's  infamous  book ;  for  the  majority  are  there 
pantheistic.  These  dreadful  doctrines  have  obtained  alarming  currency 
among  the  junior  members  of  the  theological,  as  well  as  philosophical 
faculties  at  several  Protestant  universities. 

Thus  have  I  tracked  the  restless  spirit  of  negation  through  all  its  la- 
byrinths for  the  last  hundred  years.  We  have  seen  it  first  question  the 
genuinene^  of  certain  passages  and  books  of  Scripture  ;  next  reject  the 
theory  of  Divine  inspiration  ;  then  deny  the  authenticity  of  several  of 
the  Apostolic  Epistles,  and  even  Gospels  ;  and  afterwards  subvert,  one 
after  another,  all  the  Christian  dogmas  that  the  elder  Protestantism  had 
retained  ;  till  at  last  it  has  reached  the  ultimate  term  of  folly  and  wick- 
I  edness,  and  proclaimed  the  essential  identity  of  the  Divine  and  the  hu- 
man consciousness.  * 

As  the  old  orthodox  Lutherans  gave  way  to  the  Rationalists  of  the 
school  of  Semler,  and  these  again  to  the  Rationalists  represented  by 
Wegscheider  and  Paulus,  so  the  latter  are  now,  by  many  of  the  rising 
generation,  forsaken  for  the  Mythic  divines,  as  Strauss  and  his  followers 
are  denominated. 

Melancholy  as  is  the  picture  which  has  here  been  drawn  of  the  state 
of  religion  in  Protestant  Germany,  let  not  the  reader  suppose,  that  all 


•  See  **  GuUchten  der  Evangclisch  theolo^ichen  FacultEten  der  Preuancbon 
UnivenHt&ten  flbor  Bruno  Bauer."    Berlin,  1843. 
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h:>pc9  of  a  religious  regeneration  there  are  utterly  extinct.  The  remark- 
able reaction*  headed  by  her  most  distinguished  spirits,  in  favour  of  more 
Christian  views,  he  has  already  had  occasion  to  ohserve.  A  far  more 
favourable  sign,  is  that  never  intermitting  stream  of  conversions,  that 
for  the  last  forty  years  has  set  in  towards  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
▼bich  every  year  sees  flow  on  with  a  more  rapid  tide,  and  in  a  more 
expansive  course. 

If  among  the  middle  and  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  conversions  be 
not  near  so  numerous^  relatively  to  the  population,  as  in  Holland  and 
in  our  own  country,  yet  in  the  upper  and  more  cultivated  classes,  they 
were,  until  very  lately,  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence.  Germany 
is  peculiarly  circumstanced.  There  are  vast  districts  in  the  north, 
where  a  Catholic  priest  and  Catholic  chapel  are  objects  as  rare  as  in 
North  Wales ;  and  unfortunately,  in  several  of  those  provinces,  like 
Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  where  the  two  Churches  come  in  contact,  the 
loose  opinions  and  disedifying  conduct,  which  until  very  lately  were 
very  generally  prevalent  among  the  Catholic  clergy,  were  not  of  course 
calculated  to  raise  their  Church  in  the  estimation  of  Protestants.  la 
other  parts,  like  the  Rhenish  province,  Westphalia,  Bavaria,  Silesia,  and 
parts  of  Austrian-districts  where  new  elements  of  religious  life  are  fer- 
menting through  the  whole  Catholic  population,  conversions  are  exceed* 
iDgly  numerous,  and  are  annually  on  the  increase.* 

But  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  that  perplexes  Protestant  Ger- 
many— the  return  to  a  higher  religious  life,  whereof  she  seems  to  have 
a  dim  anticipation — ^and  whereof  so  many  noble  individual  examples 
seem  to  be  the  necessary  forerunners — the  solution  of  this  great  pro- 
blem, I  say,  mainly  depends  on  the  moral  regeneration  of  Catholic  Ger. 
many  herself;  and  this  leads  me  to  the  second  part  of  this  historical 
dLetch,  wherein  I  propose  briefly  to  describe  the  destinies  of  the  Ger- 
man Catholic  Church  for  the  last  hundred  years. 

Catholic  Germany,  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
had  opposed  with  so  much  energy  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  sank 
after  the  great  convulsions  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  into  a  state  of 
moral  and  intellectual  languor,  that  lasted  for  the  period  of  a  hundred 
years.  Under  the  auspices  of  Catholic  prelates,  however,  many  lauda- 
ble attempts  were  made  in  that  interval  to  bring  about  a  reunion  of  Pro- 
testants with  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  Protestant  princes,  such  as  the 
Landgrave  Ernest  of  Hesse,  Frederick  of  Brunswick,  Duke  of  Hanover, 


*  For  instance,  in  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria,  exclusive  of  Hungary,  though 
the  Protestant  population  lies  thinly  scattered,  five  hundred  and  forty-eight  persons  of 
Tarious  ranks  were  in  the  year  1840  canverted  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
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Frederick  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  Alexander,  Duke  ofWur- 
temberg,  were  successively  admitted  into  her  communion. 

The  number  of  ecclesiastical  principalities  in  Germany,  though  on 
the  whole  conducive  to  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  people,  were  in  a 
spiritual  point  of  view  attended  with  great  disadvantages.  The  pre- 
lates, too  exclusively  engaged  with  cares  of  state,  often  entirely  aban- 
doned to  their  coadjutors  the  spiritual  administration  of  their  dioceses  ; 
and  there  were  instances  in  the  last  century,  where  the  character  of  the 
bishop  seemed  entirely  merged  in  that  of  the  prince.* 

That  a  certain  share  of  political  power  and  influence  is  necessary  to 
die  episcopacy,  for  the  better  protection  of  the  interests  of  religion  and 
morality,  as  well  as  of  the  Church's  proprietary  rights — ^for  the  conser- 
vation of  order,  and  the  promotion  of  popular  freedom,  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  doubted.  That,  moreover,  the  temporal  sovereignty  enjoy- 
ed by  the  Holy  See  was  a  means  devised  by  Divine  Providence  for  pre- 
serving intact  its  spiritual  independence,  the  most  superficial  glance 
over  the  page  of  history  may  suffice  to  convince  us.  But  whether  in 
bishoprics,  where  independence  is  not  of  the  same  vital  importance ; 
which  possess  not  the  same  promise  of  indefectibility  and  Divine  assis- 
tance, and  consequently  are  devoid  of  the  same  guarantees  against  the 
abuses  and  dangers  attendant  on  the  possession  of  secular  power,  such 
extensive  political  jurisdiction  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
is  a  matter  exceedingly  questionable. 

It  was  not  so  much,  however,  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pre- 
lates, as  the  too  exclusively  aristocratic  composition  of  the  capitular 
bodies,  that  operated  so  prejudicially  to  the  well-being  of  the  Church. 
The  priesthood,  as  it  holds  the  office  of  mediator  between  all  ranks  of 
society,  should  itself  represent  the  blending  of  all  classes  ;  and  as  nobi- 
lity is  calculated  to  infuse  into  it  moderation  of  temper  and  dignity  of 
habits,  so  the  commonalty  pours  into  it  a  perpetual  stream  of  energy, 
talent,  and  popular  sympathy.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
the  ntiblest  example  has  ever  been  set  by  Rome,  whose  Sacred  College 


*  An  anecdote,  illustrative  of  the  observation  in  the  text,  is  related  of  one  of  the 
electors  of  Majcncc  in  the  last  century.  Passing  in  his  carriage  one  day  through  the 
streets  of  his  capital,  he  saw  a  man  taken  suddenly  very  ill.  He  stopped  his  carriage, 
and  bade  his  footman  fetch  a  clergyman  from  a  neighbouring  church ;  and  seemed 
totally  to  forget  that  he  himself  was  invested  with  powers  to  render  the  poor  man 
q>iritual  aid. 

Yet  there  were  other  ecclesiastical  potentates  (and  among  these  the  Prince-hishops 
of  Wilrzburg,)  who  to  the  last  remained  true  to  the  ^irit  of  their  sacred  profession, 
and  spent  their  ample  revenues  in  promoting  the  interests  of  religion,  and  the  moral 
and  temporal  well-being  of  their  subjeeti. 
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has  in  every  age  been  open  to  virtue  and  merit,  in  the  humblest,  as  well 
Is  in  the  highest  ranks  of  life  ;  and  where  it  has  so  often  happened,  as 
^en  at  this  moment  is  the  case,  that  the  son  of  a  peasant  sits  clad  in 
the  Roman  purple  by  the  side  of  a  brother  of  the  first  Christian 
emperor. 

The  members  of  the  German  Chapters,  thus  exclusively  composedi 
were  too  often  listless  and  given  up  to  ease,  indifferent  to  literaturei 
little  concerned  about  the  great  objects  and  interests  of  the  Church,  and 
evincing  activity  only  in  the  obscure  intrigues  that  preceded  and  ao* 
eompanied  the  election  of  a  bishop. 

If  we  except  the  laudable  labours  of  the  Benedictines,  and  the  ex* 
celient  writings  of  the  Brothers  Walenburg,  the  theological  literature 
of  that  period  was  mostly  confined  to  petty  polemical  skirmishes  ;  while 
in  the  schools,  divinity,  finding  few  able  expositors,  was  taught  in  the 
most  dry,  tasteless,  and  mechanical  manner^ 

But  in  the  reign  of  the  excellent  £mpress  Maria  Theresa,  a  better 
spirit  arose.  Popular  education  was  considerably  extended,  the  theolo> 
gical  schools  underwent  great  improvements  ;  and  the  method  of  in*- 
struction  then  adopted  has  been  found  so  excellent,  as  to  be  ever  since 
retained.  Towards  the  close  of  this  reign,  however,  the  Jansenisti 
became  active  and  influential ;  a  spirit  of  unworthy  distrust  towards 
the  Holy  See  began  to  display  itself;  the  odious  placet  on  all  papal 
bulls  was,  in  imitation  of  France,  established ;  and  the  evil  genius,  that 
so  oflten  blighted  all  salutary  reforms  in  the  eighteenth  century,  here 
again  exerted  its  baneful  influence. 

Those  principles  of  hostility  to  papal  and  episcopal  power,  which 
characterized  the  French  JansenLsts  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
distracted  and  convulsed  the  Gallican  Church,  at  the  moment  when  she' 
needed  all  her  combined  energies  and  resources  in  order  to  resist  un- 
belief, found  their  way  into  Catholic  Germany  ;  where  the  relaxation 
of  discipline,  and  the  growing  lukewarmness  among  a  large  portion  of 
the  clergy  and  laity,  presented  a  too  favourable  soil  to  the  growth  of 
such  principles.  They  found  an  organ  and  defender  in  John  Nicholas 
von  Hontheim,  sufiragan  bishop  to  the  £  lector  of  Treves,  who  under 
the  name  of  Febronius,  published,  in  the  year  1763,  a  work  against  the 
authority  of  the  Hoi)  See,  under  the  pretence  that  by  the  depression 
of  prerogatives  peculiarly  odious  to  Protestants,  the  return  of  the  latter 
to  the  Catholic  Church  might  be  more  easily  brought  about.  *'  Henoe 
be  asserted,"  says  Dr.  DoUinger,  *^  that  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
is  not  monarchical,  that  it  was  not  Christ,  but  the  Church,  that  had  con« 
ferred  on  the  Roman  pontifis  the  supremacy;  that  the  pope  haSf 
indeed,  an  authority  over  all  Churchea,  but  no  proper  jurisdiction ;  that 
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his  superiority  among  bishqw  is  no  more  than  the  precedency  allotted 
to  the  president  or  speaker  of  a  parliament ;  and  that  he  can  indeed 
make  laws,  but  that  they  receive  a  binding  force  only  through  the 
unanimous  adhesion  of  all  bishops."*  The  author,  moreover,  counselled 
princes  to  hold  back  the  papal  bulls,  in  order  to  impede  the  intercourse 
of  their  Churches  with  Rome,  and  thereby  to  force  the  latter  into  con- 
cessions ;  and  also,  with  the  advice  of  their  prelates,  to  take  in  hand 
the  reform  of  those  national  Churches.  This  work,  condemned  by  the 
Holy  See,  and  proscribed  by  several  German  bishops,  called  forth  able 
replies  from  several  distinguished  divines  of  Germany  and  Italy.  Yet 
the  principles  it  inculcated,  exercised  for  a  long  time  a  most  fatal  inilu« 
ence  over  public  opinion,  passed  into  the  teaching  of  the  theological 
•chools,  furnished  the  secular  power  with  most  formidable  weapons 
against  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  and  led  to  the  degradation  and 
oppression  of  the  German  clergy. 

While  such  principles  were  leading  minds  astray,  a  [Mrince  arose, 
who  was  destined  to  enforce  them  in  public  life,  and,  by  his  great 
power,  give  to  them  the  most  fatal  extension  and  diffusion.  Imbued 
with  the  maxims  of  this  insidious  Jansenism,  as  well  as  with  many  of 
the  false  principles  of  Uluminism ;  vain,  frivolous,  and  egotistical,  yet 
not  devoid  of  benevolent  feelings,  the  perverted  philanthropy  of  the 
emperor  Joseph  was  the  curse  of  his  subjects.  While  with  the  view 
^  improving  the  happiness  of  his  people,  he  ventured  on  crude,  pre- 
cipitate, violent  political  reforms,  that  often  infringed  on  their  liberties, 
violated  their  ancient  customs,  and  were  repugnant  to  their  feelings : 
his  ecclesiastical  reforms,  that  originated  likewise  in  a  true  or  aficcted 
eeal  for  the  advancement  of  piety,  were  still  more  unsuccessful.  True 
to  the  counsels  of  Febronius,  he  prescribed  by  ordinance  the  royal  placet 
OS  a  necessary  condition  to  the  reception  of  all  papal  bulls,  whether  of  a 
doctrinal  or  a  disciplinary  kind,  forbade  recurrence  to  Rome  in  all  mat- 
t6re«  and  took  upon  himself  to  transfer  the  right  of  giving  dispensations, 
in  matrimonial  cases,  from  the  Holy  See  to  the  bishops  of  his  own  do* 
■linions.  He  next  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  heads  of 
religious  houses  within  his  states  and  their  superiors  at  Rome ;  pro- 
«erit)ed  all  the  contemplative  orders,  and  tolerated  none  but  those  dedi* 
eated  to  the  care  of  souls,  attendance  on  the  sick,  and  the  instruction 
«f  youth  ;  and  at  last,  with  few  exceptions,  dissolved  all  the  monasteries, 
eonfiscated  their  property,  and  applied  it  to  the  endowment  of  parishes, 
the  foundation  of  schools,  and  the  building  of  barracks.  His  reforming 
aeal  was  then  exerted  on  the  public  liturgy  and  worship,  where  the 
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iofiovatioiis  he  introduced  attested  at  once  the  littleness  of  his  mind 
tod  his  reckless  arrogance.  The  numerous  confraternities  devoted  to 
exercises  of  piety,  and  the  spiritual  and  corporal  works  of  mercy,  this 
rathless  enemy  of  the  Church  abolished  also.  The  education  of  clerical 
itadenta  was  withdrawn  from  the  eye  of  the  bishops ;  episcopal  autho- 
rity was  everywhere  invaded ;  those  prelates  who  resisted  the  impious 
innovations  of  the  emperor*  were,  by  his  agents,  held  up  to  odium  and 
contempt ;  and  writings  more  or  less  openly  directed  against  the  dis* 
eipline,  the  constitution,  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church,  were 
encouraged  and  circulated  by  the  government.  He  proclaimed  the 
diflsolulHlity  of  the  nuptial  tie,  before  the  civil  tribunals ;  and  while  he 
thus  undermined  the  constitution  of  the  family,  as  established  by 
Christianity,  he  thereby,  to  a  certain  extent,  severed  the  connexion 
between  Church  and  State.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  he  would  fain 
have  abolished,  but  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Austrian  prelates. 

The  venerable  pontiff  Pius  VI.  crosses  the  Alps  to  check  the  giddy, 
infatuated  emperor  in  his  headlong  course.  His  remonstrances,  ex- 
hortations, and  prayers  are  unavailing;  till  the  loud  murmurs  of 
Austria,  the  menacing  attitude  of  Hungary,  and  the  open  revolt  of 
Flanders,  rouse  the  monarch  from  his  illusion.  He  lived  to  see,  in 
part,  the  futility  of  his  efforts ;  but  his  career  was  terminated  before  he 
could  consummate  the  schism  in  Austria. 

The  ecclesiastical  policy  of  this  imperial  revolutionist  well  deserves 
our  consideration,  because  it  has  been  the  main  source  of  all  the  evils 
that  for  the  last  fifty  years  have  afflicted  the  German  Church.  Those 
prelates  who  had  encouraged  this  monarch  in  his  encroachments  on 
the  papal  power,  lived  to  become  the  victims  of  that  policy ;— the  blow 
levelled  at  a  higher  authority  recoiled  on  themselves  ;  their  jurisdiction 
was  soon  infringed,  trampled  on,  and  despised ;  and  experience  proved 
on  this,  as  on  so  many  former  occasions,  that  the  safest  bulwark  of  na* 
tional  Churches,  against  the  assaults  of  the  secular  power,  is  in  their 
firm  adherence  to  the  Apostolic  Sec.  In  the  suppression  of  monas* 
teries,  Joseph  II.  was  doubtless  an  unconscious  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  a  high  retributive  Justice,  for  the  chadtisemcnt  of  declining  piety  and 
relaxing  zeal.  Yet  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  abolition  of  those  institutes 
left  an  irreparable  void  in  society.  In  directing  their  first  attacks 
against  the  contemplative  orders,  the  revolutionists  of  the  last,  as  of  the 
present  century,  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  monastic  life.  For  all 
outward  energy, — all  zealous  manifestations  of  love  for  God  and  our 
neighbour, — all  heroic  exercises  of  works  of  mercy,  spiritual  and  cor- 
poiml,— have  their  foundation  in  prayer  and  heavenly  contemplation, 
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which  form  the  basis  of  all  religious  communities,  though  in  some  th 
exercise  be  more  rigidly  prescribed,  and  more  prominently  practisec 
than  in  others. 

The  fountains  of  education  were  now  often  poisoned :  the  instructio 
of  youth,  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  vigilant  guardians  of  virtiu 
was  entrusted  to  men  devoid  of  the  same  guarantees,  or  even  th 
avowed  partisans  of  schismatical  and  irreligious  principles ;  while  i: 
the  duties  of  the  sacred  ministry,  in  the  care  of  the  infirm,  and  in  th 
relief  and  education  of  the  poor,  the  secular  clergy  lost  often  zealon 
co-operators,  and  admirable  models  in  the  path  of  virtue. 

The  suppression  of  the  religious  confraternities  was  also  a  most  fati 
blow  to  the  cause  of  public  virtue.  These  admirable  sodalities  fostc 
faith  and  piety  among  their  members,  inspire  deeds  of  benevolenci 
keep  up  a  holy  concord  among  citizens  of  all  classes,  and  are  to  layme: 
(even  such  as  are  not  therein  enrolled)  what  religious  orders  are  to  th 
secular  clergy, — perpetual  incentives  to  the  practice  of  the  higher  vil 
tues.  The  destruction  of  these  pious  brotherhoods  was  followed«  i: 
Vienna,  by  the  establishment  of  various  societies  for  the  promotion  c 
worldly  gaieties  and  profane  amusements.  So  indestructible  is  th 
spirit  of  association  in  the  mind  of  man  ! 

The  elaborate  despotism  which  Joseph  had  contrived  for  the  opprei 
sion  of  the  Church,  though  modified  by  his  successors,  has  long  con 
tinned  to  enervate  episcopal  authority,  to  check  the  zeal  of  the  inferic 
clergy,  to  thwart  the  efibrts  and  weaken  the  influence  of  those  rcligioti 
orders  that  were  originally  retained,  or  have  since  been  restored,  and  t 
dry  up,  among  the  people,  many  springs  of  spiritual  life. 

The  spirit  of  distrust  and  alienation  towards  the  Holy  See,  inspire 
by  the  writings  of  Febronius,  and  encouraged  by  the  legislation  c 
Joseph  II.,  finds  still,  unhappily,  its  adherents  among  a  portion  of  th 
Austrian  priesthood,  and  a  large  body  of  the  civil  functionaries ;  whil 
in  some  other  parts  of  Germany,  that  spirit  terminated  in  the  open  pro 
fession  of  schismatical  principles. 

Lastly,  the  sacrilegious  spoliation  of  monastic  property  on  the  pai 
of  this  emperor,  as  well  as  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  a  licentioui 
irreligious  press,  coupled  with  his  avowed  contempt  for  all  ancient  cus 
toms,  popular  franchises  and  liberties,  and  the  prescriptive  rights  of  civj 
corporations,  led  to  the  loss  of  his  Belgian  provinces,  facilitated  th 
triumph  of  the  arms  and  the  principles  of  French  Jacobinism,  and  th 
consequent  dismemberment  of  the  Germanic  empire,  and  brought  abou 
that  long  train  of  calamities,  disgraces,  and  humiliations,  that  Austri 
was  destined  to  endure. 

While  the  head  of  the  empire  was  thus  waging  war  against  th 
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Churchy  she  received  severe  blows  from  those  who  were  her  natural 
prutectors  and  defenders.  The  extensive  jurisdiction,  which  for  two 
centuries  the  |>apa]  nuncios  had  exercised  in  Germany,  and  which  had 
been  conferred  on  them  in  order  to  oheck  the  progress  of  the  Reforma* 
tion,  now  irritated  the  jealousy  of  some  German  prelates,  and  rendered 
theoit  in  the  general  religious  laxity  of  the  age«  but  too  well  disposed  to 
lead  a  willing  ear  to  the  doctrines  of  Febronius.  Imbued  io  a  certain 
extent  with  those  opinions,  and  spurred  on  by  the  counsels  and  example 
of  Joeephy  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors  of  Mayence,  Treves,  and 
Cologne,  accompanied  by  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  met  in  the  year 
1786,  at  the  baths  of  Ems,  and  there  framed  a  series  of  articles,  called 
the  twenty^six  points,  insulting  to  the  dignity,  and  derogatory  to  the 
rights,  of  the  Holy  See.  They  were  to  the  effect,  that  episcopal  juris* 
diction  should  be  freed  from  those  restraints,  whereby  recurrence  to 
Rome  is  rendered  necessary  ;  that  the  right  of  dispensation  in  matri* 
menial  cases,  down  to  the  second  degree,  belonged  of  right  to  bishops  ( 
that  all  papal  bulls  and  breves  must  first  be  sanctioned  by  the  accept* 
tnce  of  the  bishops  ;  that  annats  and  dues  for  the  reception  of  palliums 
be  abolished,  and  an  equitable  tax  substituted ;  that  in  cases  of  appeal 
the  pope  must  select  judices  in  part^mSj  or  leave  them  to  the  deter- 
mination of  a  provincial  council ;  and  that  the  prelates,  when  restored 
to  the  possession  of  their  original  rights,  would  undertake  a  reform  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline. 

These  articles,  some  whereof  struck  at  the  essential  rights  of  the 
papal  power,  others  at  long-ctitablishcd  usages,  sanctioned  by  the  autho* 
rity  or  practice  of  the  Church,  were  strenuously  resisted  by  several 
German  prelates,  as  well  as  the  Pope's  nuncio  at  Cologne.  The  next 
year,  the  parties  themselves,  who  had  been  implicated  in  these  proceed* 
ings,  revoked,  in  a  formal  address  to  the  pope,  the  obnoxious  articles ; 
but  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  scandal  and  mischief  of 
such  declarations  are  immediately  removed  by  a  retractation. 

At  the  moment  when  these  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  disor- 
ganizing principles  into  the  German  Church,  infidelity  was  not  behind 
in  the  concoction  of  her  own  schemes.  Weishaupt,  a  professor  at  the 
Bavarian  university  of  Ingolstadt,  entered^  as  I  before  observed,  into 
ck)6e  communication  and  confederacy  with  Nicolai,  who,  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  was  actively  diffusing  the  principles  of  irreligion.  The 
former  founded,  in  the  year  1776,  the  order  of  the  Illuminati,  which 
\ras  destined  to  propagate  the  atheistic  and  antisocial  principles  of  the 
French  Encyclopedists,  through  the  mysterious  forms  and  agency  of 
masonic  lodges.  The  founder  and  first  members  of  this  destructive 
wder  were  even  more  systematic  in  their  schemes,  and  more  crafly 
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in  the  execution  of  them,  than  the  infidels  of  France.  A  well-informedl 
eye* witness  of  the  time  says  :  ^  The  iliuminati  undertake  to  give  eccle« 
siastics  to  the  Church,  counsellors  to  sovereigns,  tutors  to  princesf 
teachers  to  universities,  nay,  even  commanders  to  the  imperial 
fortresses."  This  formidable  association  was,  indeed,  broken  up  by 
the  energy  of  the  elector,  Carl  Theodore ;  but  its  prmciples  to  a  certain 
extent  survivedf  and  wrought  great  mischief  in  Bavaria  and  other  parts 
of  Catholic  Germany. 

In  this  state  of  things  did  the  French  revolution  surprise  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Catholic  Germany.  A  clergy  partly  relaxed  in  discipline,  and 
tainted  with  Febronian  doctrines,— -its  better  members  often  thwarted 
by  the  despotic  control  of  the  state,  in  their  zealous  efforts  for  the 
maintenance  of  faith  and  piety ;  a  nobility  in  part  corrupted  by  the 
irreligious  literature  of  France  and  the  rationalist  philosophy  of  Nor« 
them  Germany ;  a  third  estate  in  many  instances  perverted  by  doc- 
trines openly  proclaimed  from  many  university-chairs,  or  secretly  in* 
culcated  in  the  lodges  of  the  iliuminati ;— «11  these  were  social  elements 
ill  calculated  to  encounter  the  shock  of  the  moral  and  physical  energiee 
of  revolutionary  France. 

To  these  causes  of  moral  debility,  others  of  a  political  nature  must  be 
added. 

The  political  absolutism,  which  from  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  had 
become  so  predominant  in  France,  in  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and,  to  a 
less  extent,  in  Germany  (for  here  many  remnants  of  ancient  freedom 
survived),  powerfully  contributed  to  bring  about  the  great  popular  com' 
motion  which  now  shook  Europe  to  its  centre.  In  the  first  place,  by 
detaching  the  nobles  from  the  sphere  of  their  local  power  and  influence^ 
this  poUtical  system  drew  them  into  the  vortex  of  dissipation,  so  often 
incident  to  a  court  life,  and  thereby  rendered  them  more  obnoxious  to 
the  irreligious  philosophy  of  the  day,  that  ministered  to  sensuality* 
Secondly,  by  excluding  them  as  a  body  from  a  participation  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs,  it  rendered  them  frivolous,  inexperienced,  ready 
to  concur  in  any  hollow  sophism,  or  adopt  any  rash,  crude  expedient, 
suggested  or  put  forth  by  political  innovators.  Thirdly,  it  exposed  the 
aristocracy  to  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  the  middle  classes,  who  were  at 
a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of  surviving  distinctions  and  privi- 
leges, when  they  no  longer  beheld  the  corresponding  exercise  of  powers 

Lastly,  the  middle  classes  themselves,  deprived  of  their  old,  sound, 
historical,  legitimate  liberties,  were  the  more  prone  to  run  after  the  illu- 
sive meteor  of  a  false,  pernicious,  abstract  freedom.  In  a  word,  the 
solitary  column  of  royalty,  unaided  by  the  pilasters  of  nobility,  and  the 
strong  buttresses  of  deuKx^racy,  was  found  incapable  of  sustaining  the 
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whole  weight  of  the  social  edifice.  Such  were  some  of  the  evils  that 
the  modern  system  of  political  absolutism  brought  on  Church  and 
State :  and  though  by  no  means  the  chief,  it  was  certainly  one  of  the 
great  concurrent  causes  of  that  mighty  revolution,  which  darkened  and 
convulsed  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centuryy  and  the  last  shocks 
whereof  we  are  ever  and  anon  doom€^d  to  feel. 

The  divine  Nemesis  now  stretched  forth  His  hand  against  devoted 
Germany,  and  chastised  her  rulers  and  her  people  for  the  sins  and  trans* 
gressions  of  many  successive  generations.  Like  those  wild  sons  of  the 
desert,  whom,  in  the  seventh  century,  heaven  let  loose  to  punish  the  de« 
generate  Christians  of  the  east,  the  new  Islamite  hordes  of  revolutionary 
France  were  permitted  by  Divine  Providence  to  spread  through  Ger- 
many, as  through  almost  every  country  in  Europe,  terror  and  desolation* 
What  shall  I  say  of  the  endless  evils  that  accompanied  and  followed 
the  march  of  her  armies  ?  The  desolation  of  provinces, — the  plunder 
of  cities,— the  spoliation  of  Church  property,— >the  desecration  of  altars, 
^he  proscription  of  the  virtuous, — the  exaltation  of  the  unworthy 
members  of  society,— -the  horrid  mummeries  of  irreligion  practised  in 
many  of  the  conquered  citic8,--^he  degradation  of  life, — and  the  profap 
nation  of  death  ;— such  were  the  calamities  that  marked  the  course  of 
these  devastating  hosts.  And  yet  the  evils  inflicted  by  Jacobin  Franco 
were  less  intense  and  less  permanent,  than  those  exercised  by  her  le- 
gislation. In  politics,  the  expulsion  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  electors, 
who,  if  they  had  sometimes  given  in  to  the  false  spirit  of  the  age,  had 
ever  been  the  mildest  and  most  benevolent  of  rulers, — the  proscription 
of  a  nobility,  that  had  ever  hved  in  the  kindliest  relations  with  its  te- 
nantry,—«nd  on  the  ruins  of  old  aristocratic  and  municipal  institutions, 
that  had  long  guarded  and  sustained  popular  freedom,  a  coarse,  levelling 
tyranny,  sometimes  democratic,  sometimes  imperial,  established  ; — in 
the  Church,  the  oppression  of  the  priesthood, — a  heartless  religious  in- 
difierentism,  undignified  even  by  attempts  at  philosophic  speculation, 
propagated  and  encouraged ;— -and  through  the  poisoned  channels  of 
education,  the  taint  of  infidelity  transmitted  to  generations  yet  unborn ; 
—such  were  the  evils  that  followed  the  establishment  of  the  French 
domination  in  the  conquered  provinces  of  Germany.  Doubtless, 
through  the  all- wise  dispensations  of  that  Providence,  who  bringeth 
good  out  of  evil,  this  fearful  revolution  has  partly  become,  and  will  yet 
further  become,  the  occasion  of  the  moral  and  social  regeneration  of 
Europe.  It  was  thus  Protestantism  gave  occasion  to  the  reform  of 
manners  instituted  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  both  instances,  the 
regeneration  was  brought  about  in  utter  opposition  to  the  principles  of 
the  revolution  that  furnished  occasion  for  reform. 
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By  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  in  1801,  and  a  corresponding  decree  of  the 
iraperial  diet,  in  1 803,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhino  was  ceded  to  France.  Ill 
order  to  indemnify  the  secular  princes, who  thereby  lost  their  territorial  pos* 
sessions,  all  the  ecclesiastical  electorates,  principalities,  and  landed  pro* 
perty  of  bishoprics,  abbies,  convents,  chapters,  and  other  ecclesiastical  cor» 
porations  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  were  given  op  to  them. 
Thus  did  all  the  secular  pomp  and  temporal  grandeur  of  the  German 
Church  perish  with  that  holy  Roman  empire,  which  had  risen,  and  forao 
many  ages  grown  up,  under  her  auspices,  and  which  had  imparted  to  her, 
in  turn,  so  much  power  and  dignity.  The  monasteries  and  convents 
were  almost  everywhere  suppressed,  their  estates  confiscated,  and  their 
inmates  reduced  to  a  paltry  pittance,  which  was  often  but  irregularly 
paid.  The  chapters  also  were  despoiled,  their  promised  endowments 
withheld  ;  and  while  their  members  died  one  after  the  other,  the  bishops 
were  left  without  advisers  and  co-operators.  The  episcopal  sees  them* 
selves  were  arbitrarily  broken  up,  contracted,  or  extended  in  their  di*> 
mensions ;  and  as  their  occupants  died  off,  or  resigned,  from  ago  or 
other  circumstances,  they  were  replaced  by  vicars  apostolic,  who,  with* 
out  the  same  influence  or  authority,  were  incapable  of  repressing  the 
abuses,  or  coping  with  the  evils  of  the  time.  Every  imp^iment  was 
opposed  to  a  free  intercourse  between  the  episcopacy  and  the  Holy 
See ;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  former  was  subjected  to  the  odious 
shackles  of  a  jealous  legislation.  Ecclesiastical  seminaries  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  not  restored  ;  and  thus  one  of  the  most  efficient  means 
for  training  up  a  pious  priesthood  was  neglected.  Altars  and  churches 
were  despoiled,  and  pious  and  charitable  foundations  misapplied  or 
squandered  away.*  Principles  of  irreligion,  propagated  by  the  press,  or 
from  the  university-chair,  met  with  secret  encouragement  or  passive 
connivance  from  several  governments ;  the  popular  and  grammar 
-schools  were  often  entrusted  to  teachers  totally  devoid  of  religion  ;  and 
in  Bavaria  especially,  the  profligate  ministry  of  Count  von  Mongeks 
left  no  measure  untried,  in  order  to  obliterate  religion  from  the  hearts 
of  a  most  Catholic  people. 

To  these  calamities,  under  which  the  Church  of  Germany  groaned, 
we  must  add  the  many  and  various  evils  attendant  on  the  campaigns  of 
Napoleon, — ^that  often  partook  of  the  sacrilegious  and  atrocious  charac- 
ter of  the  first  revolutionary  wars ;  the  general  prostration  of  moral  and 
intellectual  energy,  that  foreign  dominion  engenders ;  and  the  demo- 
ralizing eficcts  that  follow  the  arbitrary  transfer  of  countries  or  provin- 


*  Sco  Alzog's  Church  Histoiy  (in  German),  p.  659  ;  aoe  also  the  Protestant  Ilase*! 
Church  Hiftory,  p.  505.' 
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ces  from  one  ruler  to  another ;  the  dissolution  of  the  sacred  ties  of 
oattonality,  and  the  breaking  up  of  old  hereditary  attachments. 

Yet  the  hour  of  liberation  for  Germany  and  Europe  at  last  sounded. 
**That  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,"  as  Gorrcs  once  called  Napo- 
leon, who  had  been  raised  up  by  Divine  Prj>vidence  to  chastise  (in  the 
words  of  Dryden)  ^  a  lubrique  and  adulterate  generation,"  had  now 
accomplished  his  mission  of  terror,  and  amid  the  exultations  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  was  himself  caught  in  the  toils  which  his  ambition  had  laid 
for  others. 

On  the  restoration  of  general  peace,  in  1814,  the  several  German 
governments  saw  the  necessity  of  co-operating  with  the  Holy  Sec,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  ecclesiastical  organization.  In  the  year 
1817,  Bavaria  entered  into  a  concordat  with  the  Pope;  and,  after  long 
negotiations,  Prussia,  Hanover,  WOrtcmbcrg,  Baden,  and  the  other  minor 
states,  followed  her  example.  Tlie  stipulations  in  these  several  concor- 
dats were  tolerably  favourable  to  the  Church  ;  but  in  a  very  few  in* 
stances  only  were  they  honestly  carried  out.  The  virtuous  Emperor  of 
Austria,  Francis,  strove  to  negotiate  with  the  Papal  See  a  concordat, 
whereby  the  many  evils  engendered  by  Joseph's  policy  might  be  re- 
moved :  but  owing  to  the  fatal  influence  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Church, 
this  godly  work  was  not  accomplished. 

It  was  the  great  merit  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  that  he  relaxed  the 
severity  of  his  predecessor's  legislation  in  regard  to  the  Church  ;  dis- 
countenanced impiety  ;  restored  several  religious  orders,  and  mitigated 
the  harsh,  despotic  laws  respecting  the  spiritual  government  and  tem- 
poral administration  of  others,  that  had  been  retained  ;  placed  every 
department  of  education  in  closer  connexion  with  the  Church ;  and 
genemlly  nominated  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
functions,  men  of  orthodoxy,  zeal,  and  learning.  In  Bavaria,  the 
Church  languished  in  a  miserable  condition,  until  the  year  1S25,  when 
the  present  enlightened  sovereign  ascended  the  throne.  He  has  made 
it  his  duty  to  heal  his  country's  wounds,  by  restoring  to  religion  her 
salutary  influence.  He  has  appointed  men  of  eminent  learning  and 
piety  to  the  episcopal  sees  ;  reformed  the  establishments  of  public  edu- 
cation ;  revived  several  religious  orders  of  either  sex ;  encouraged  all 
institutions  of  piety  and  charity  ;  and  laboured  to  bring  about  a  holy 
union  between  the  Church  and  art  and  science.  Under  his  auspices, 
Catholic  science  has  reached  a  magnificent  pitch  of  development ;  and 
religious  art — and  especially  painting — has  achieved  wonders  unex- 
ampled since  the  days  of  Perugino,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Raphael. 

In  Prussia,  and  the  other  German  states  ruling  over  a  Catholic  popu- 
lation, the  Church,  after  the  so-called  restoration  of  1814,  had  to  cncoun- 
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tcr  a  loDg  succession  of  secret  intrigues,  odious  machinations,  and  vexa- 
tious oppressions.  At  times,  the  independence  of  canonical  election 
was  violated  ;  at  others,  bishoprics  were  kept  vacant ;  and  almost  al- 
ways, by  the  influence  of  the  state,  men  noted  for  subserviency  of  cha- 
racter, or  labouring  under  the  infirmities  of  age,  were  promoted  to  the 
episcopal  office.  Papal  bulls,  even  on  doctrinal  matters,  were  for  years 
held  back  by  many  of  these  governments  :  episcopal  authority,  in  WQr- 
temberg  more  especially,  was,  and  is  still,  shackled  by  the  most  humi- 
liating fetters  ;  and  in  general  every  favour  was  evinced  towards  those 
churchmen  who  were  most  unmindful  of  their  duties.  Every  attempt 
was  made  to  Protestantize,  or  rather  to  uncatholicizo  the  Catholic  popu* 
lation,  partly  by  the  Protestant  or  irreligious  teachers  appointed  to  the 
schools,  as  well  as  by  the  professors  nominated  to  the  university -chairs, 
and  partly  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  press,  under  government  influ- 
ence. Every  disfavour  was  manifested  towards  zealous  Catholics,  lay 
as  well  as  clerical ;  and  every  encouragement  given  to  mixed  marriages, 
contracted  under  such  circumstances,  and  with  such  conditions,  as 
were  calculated  to  promote  a  considerable  increase  in  the  Protestant 
population. 

but  the  web,  which  a  cunning  tyranny  had  spun  for  years,  the  me- 
morable night  of  the  20th  of  November,  1837,  saw  the  courageous,  wis- 
dom of  one  man  suddenly  unravel.  The  venerable  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  Count  von  Droste-Vischering,  forced  the  Prussian  government 
out  of  its  labyrinth  of  secret  machinations  into  the  path  of  open  violence. 
Hereby  its  hypocrisy  was  exposed,  its  flatterers  were  put  to  shame,  and 
the  vigilance,  energy,  and  religious  zeal  of  Catholic  Germany  were 
aroused.  It  is  here  unnecessary  to  do  more,  than  briefly  advert  to  recent 
transactions,  that  must  be  still  fresh  in  the  reader's  mind,  and  which  I 
have  not  space  to  recount.  The  example  of  the  illustrious  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  was  followed  by  that  of  the  distinguished  prelate  who  occu- 
pied the  archiepiscopal  see  ofPosen.  The  sovereign  pontifl*  denounced 
the  gross  injustice  of  the  Prussian  government,  in  its  imprisonment  of 
the  two  archbishops,  and  applauded  the  firmness,  prudence,  and  self- 
devotedness  of  the  latter ;  while  backed  by  that  high  authority,  the 
other  prelates  within  the  Prussian  dominions  united  in  strenuous  resist- 
ance against  the  encroachments  of  the  secular  power.  This  was  the 
dawn  of  a  new  epoch  on  Catholic  Germany.  From  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  down  to  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  a  new  spirit  hath  breathed 
over  the  German  Church.  A  warmer,  more  filial  attachment — ^the  re- 
sult at  once  of  gratitude  and  conviction — hath  sprung  up  towards  the 
Holy  See ;  the  inferior  clergy  have  rallied  round  their  bishops ;  and 
churchmen,  formerly  timid  and  lukewarm.  »re  row  h'"»'>'^'>  ^'>rv#»nt  and 
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coanigeoas.  Among  the  laity  many  have  been  reclaimed  from  tepidity, 
and  even  unbelief;  the  duties  of  religion  are  prosecuted  with  greater 
fervour ;  pious  and  charitable  confraternities  have  multiplied ;  and  a 
xeal  to  diffuse  the  blessed  truths  of  religion,  to  defend  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  against  the  calumnies  of  the  press,  and  her  liberties  against 
the  oppressions  of  the  state,  has  become  more  and  more  manifest. 

But  before  I  close  this  account  of  the  German  Catholic  Church,  it  is  my 
duty  to  notice  two  parties,  that  disturbed  her  peace,  and  were  even  seve- 
rally converted  by  Protestant  Governments  into  instruments  for  her  an- 
noyance and  oppression.  The  first  is  the  party  of  the  so- called  Liberals* 
or  anti-Celibates  ;  a  fraction  that  carries  to  the  most  violent  excess  the 
principles  of  the  old  Febronians.  Headed  by  Wessenberg,  Alexander 
Mailer,  Carov^,  and  others,  it  prevails  chiefly  in  Baden,  WOrtemberg 
and  Silesia,  Distinguished  for  a  strong  semi-rationalistic  tone  in  their 
general  doctrines,  its  members  clamour  for  a  German  National  Church, 
with  a  mere  ncmiinal  dependence  on  the  Pope ;  they  demand  (doubtless 
vith  the  view  of  better  diffusing  their  peculiar  opinions)  the  celebration 
of  the  liturgy,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  in  the  verna- 
cular tongue ;  and  insist  with  peculiar  force  on  the  abolition  of  the  irk- 
some law  of  celibacy.  While  in  politics  they  profess  an  ardent  liber- 
alism,  they  are  noted  in  ecclesiastical  matters  for  their  mean  subservi- 
ency  to  the  State,  which  finds  in  them  ready  tools  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  clandestine  or  open  act  of  tyranny  against  that 
Chnrch,  whereof  they  profess  themselves  members.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
the  present  century,  when  so  many  episcopal  sees  were  vacant,  when  the 
secular  power  ventured  on  so  many  encroachments  upon  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  this  party  wrought  much  mischief,  spread  pernicious  doc- 
trines among  the  people,  suppressed  many  practices  of  devotion,  and 
not  unfrequently  set  the  example  of  a  scandalous  violation  of  their  sa- 
cred vows.  Several  of  its  members  have  gone  over  to  Protestantism ; 
others  have  been  suspended  for  immoral  conduct,  or  the  profession  of 
false  doctrines.  It  is  remarkable  that,  as  in  former  times,  schismatics 
generally  ended  by  falling  into  heresy ;  so  in  the  present  age,  when,  on 
the  Continent  especially,  heresy  has  little  or  no  vitality,  schism  gene- 
rally terminates  in  the  profession  of  total  unbelief.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  old  constitutional  ecclesiastics  of  France ;  such  is  the  case 
with  their  successors,  the  Abbe  Chatel  and  his  followers ;  such,  too,  is 
the  case  with  the  German  clerical  faction  I  am  now  describing ;  and 
examples  stiO  more  melancholy  might  be  adduced.  Stigmatized  by 
episcopal  authority,  reprobated  by  the  sounder  portion  of  laics,  unsup- 
ported by  a  single  writer  of  eminence,  and  combated,  moreover,  by 
distinguished  th^logians,  and,  among  others,  by  the  subject  of  this 
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memoir,  this  schismatical  faction,  though  still  powerful  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  is,  in  Wortemberg  and  elsewhere,  rapidly  sinking 
into  insignificance  ;  and  before  the  day -star  which  hath  arisen  above 
the  German  horizon,  these  impure  and  turbulent  innovators,  like  birds 
of  night,  will  doubtless  soon  disappear. 

But  while  this  party  was  truckling  to  the  state,  in  its  iniquitous  inva- 
sion of  ecclesiastical  rights,  and  disturbing  the  Church  by  its  endea- 
vours to  subvert  an  apostolic,  and  most  salutary,  and  necessary  ordi- 
nance of  discipline,  another  party  arose,  which  attempted  to  form  a  de- 
grading alliance  with  Rationalism.  By  adopting  Luther's  fundamental 
principle  of  private  judgment,  the  late  Dr.  Hermes,  a  professor  of  Ca« 
tholic  theology  at  the  university  of  Bonn,  deemed  he  could  better 
succeed  in  undermining  Luther's  theological  doctrines.  Like  Descartes, 
he  proclaimed  that  methodical  doubt  was  the  only  path  to  wisdom ; 
but  whereas  the  French  philosopher  had  expressly  limited  this  method 
of  doubt  to  scientific  objects  only,  Hermes  extended  it  to  all  the  truths 
of  revelation,  even  the  existence  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 

'*•  This  method  of  doubt,"  says  the  celebrated  Klee,  "is  the  worst 
system  that  can  be  devised.  It  is  a  sin  against  the  object,  which  sus- 
pended in  its  rights  on  our  belief,  is  declared  to  have  no  existence  for 
us;  it  is  a  sin  against  the  authority  of  Christ,  of  the  apostles,  and 
the  Church,  whose  existence  and  character  are  hereby  called  in  ques- 
tion— with  whom  we  place  our  own  private  reason  on  a  level,  and 
whom  we  summon  to  the  bar  of  our  own  judgment ;  it  is  a  sin  against 
God,  as  we  hereby  destroy  faith,  which  is  God's  work  in  man,  and  then 
presume  by  our  own  energies  to  reconstruct  it.  It  is  a  sin  against  the 
subject,  who  is  dragged  from  his  state  of  faith,  which  is  for  him  a  want 
and  a  duty  per  eminentiatn^  and  transported  into  a  state  of  scepticism, 
from  which  the  escape  is  to  many  a  matter  extremely  arduous  and  pro- 
blematical. To  conjure  up  the  demon  of  scepticism  is  no  difficult 
task ;  but  to  exorcise  him  again  into  his  gloomy  regions  is  a  matter  that 
may  baffle  the  art  of  the  conjurer."* 

This  radically  false  and  vicious  method  naturally  led  the  author  into 
many  doctrinal  errors  more  or  less  grievous,  and  which,  as  enumerated 
by  the  sovereign  pontiff  in  his  bull  of  condemnation,  regard  the  nature 
of  faith  ;  the  essence,  the  holiness,  the  justice,  and  the  liberty  of  God ; 
the  ends  which  the  Most  High  prqxMed  to  Himself  in  the  creation  ; 
the  proofs  whereby  the  existence  of  God  should  be  established  ;  reve- 
lation ;  the  motives  for  belief;  the  Scriptures ;  the  tradition  and  minis- 

•  See  Klee*8  Dogmatik,  vol.  i.  p.  344.    Mainz,  1839. 
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try  of  the  Churchy  as  the  depository  and  judge  of  faith ;  the  state  of 
our  first  parents  ;  original  sin  ;  the  faculties  of  fallen  man ;  the  ncces- 
sity  and  the  distribution  of  Divine  grace  ;  and  the  rewards  of  merit  and 
the  infliction  of  punishments. 

These  errors,  and  the  method  which  led  to  them,  were,  after  a  long 
and  careful  investigation,  condemned  by  the  Holy  See.  This  system, 
though  it  numbered  among  its  partisans  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
Rheni^  and  Westphalian  clergy,  and  was  countenanced  by  Count  von 
Spiegel,  the  former  archbishop  of  Cologne,  found  not  many  supporters 
among  the  laity,  and  was  not  upheld  by  any  theologian  of  eminent 
talent.  Had  this  system,  however,  been  broached  forty  years  ago, 
when  the  ecclesiastical  disorganization  was  so  great,  when  the  Kanti- 
an philosophy  exerted  such  sway  over  the  public  mind,  and  before 
the  great  regeneration  of  religious  life  and  of  theological  science  had 
taken  place  in  Catholic  Germany,  the  results  would  have  been  far  more 
fatal.  Thanks  to  the  decision  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  firmness  of 
Count  von  Droste,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  as  well  as  his  present  able 
coadjutor,  these  pernicious  doctrines,  which  caused  some  young  men  to 
make  a  shipwreck  of  the  faith,  have  sunk  into  utter  discredit.  Many, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  had  innocently  imbibed  these  opinions,  have 
bowed  to  the  sentence  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  recanted ;  others 
(and  they  constitute  the  smaller  number)  have  been  abashed  into 
silence  ;  not  a  single  work,  or  even  pamphlet,  has  for  the  last  two  years 
been  put  forth  in  behalf  of  the  system  ;  the  stronghold  of  the  party,  the 
University  of  Bonn — has  lately  been  cleared  of  those  professors  who 
were  its  most  obstinate  defenders,  and  the  error  may  be  considered  as 
all  but  defunct.  In  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  relation  which  the  literature  of  the  present  age  has  borne  to  the 
Catholic  Church  ;  and  here  the  task  is  far  more  pleasing  than  when  I 
had  to  trace  the  destructive  consequences  of  the  alliance  between  Ra« 
tionalism  and  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  illustrious  Count  Stolberg,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
age,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  Catholic  literature,  and  commenced  that 
series  of  eminent  writers,  who  have  since  adorned  Catholic  Germany. 
Deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Hellenic  antiquity,  Stolberg  had  in  his 
youth  published  spirited  translations  from  some  of  the  old  Greek  drama- 
tists,— while  his  own  lyrical  poems  breathed  a  noble,  chivalric  spirit. 
After  his  conversion  to  the  Catholic  Church,  he  consecrated  his  genius 
to  her  exclusive  service ;  and  certainly  no  man  ever  rendered  his  clas- 
sical acquirements  more  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  His 
great  work,  the  History  of  the  Christian  Religion,  from  the  origin  of 
the  world  down  to  the  fifth  century,  is  written  with  considerable  learn- 
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iDg,  great  elegance  of  diction,  brilliancy  of  fancy*  and  much  amenity 
of  feeling.  Indeed  the  work  may  be  called  a  noble  epos  of  history, 
where  the  narrative  is  from  time  to  time  intermingled  with  lyrical 
effusions  of  the  author's  own  pure  and  exalted  feelings.  At  the  same 
time  arose  the  romantic  school.  The  object  of  this  school,  established 
by  the  two  Scblegels,  Novalis,  and  Tieck,  was,  as  is  well  known,  to 
revive  a  love  for  Christian  art  and  literature,  and  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciples whereon  they  are  founded.  The  founders  of  this  school  were 
at  first,  indeed,  exclusively  Protestant,  and  their  aim,  apparently,  was 
purely  eesthetic ;  yet  were  their  labours  most  useful  in  dispelling  many 
prejudices  of  their  fellow-religionists,  and  in  pointing  out  the  ennobling 
influences  of  Catholicity  on  the  human  mind.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  has  some- 
times been  asserted,  that  a  mere  literary  dilettantism,  and  no  earnest  reli- 
gious thoughts,  were  at  the  bottom  of  this  remarkable  intellectual  move- 
ment. The  great  poet,  Tieck,  was  so  earnest  in  the  matter,  as  to  induce 
his  wife  to  become  Catholic ;  and  she  and  her  daughter  are  pious  mem- 
bers of  our  church.  And  that  the  great  writer  himself  never  took  the  step 
he  had  recommended,  is  only  a  proof  of  that  sad  discrepancy  between  the 
intelligence  and  the  will,  which  is  one  of  the  melancholy  consequences 
of  the  fall.  The  eminent  piety  of  Novalis,  and  his  attachment  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  breathe  through  all  his  writings  ;  and  those  possessing 
the  best  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion,  declare,*  that  but  for  his 
untimely  death,  he  would  have  sought  a  refuge  in  that  Church  which  is 
the  native  home  of  all  lofty  intelligences,  as  well  as  the  asylum  of  all 
bruised  hearts.  His  illustrious  friend,  Frederic  Schlegel,  the  deepest 
thinker  of  all,  embraced  at  a  mature  period  of  life  the  Catholic  faith ; 
and  the  sincerity  of  that  conversion,  as  well  as  the  piety  which  subse- 
quently characterized  him,  was  proved,  in  a  memoir  I  published  several 
years  ago,  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  English  Protestant  critics.  Several 
of  his  disciples,  like  Adam  Muller,  Baron  d'Eckstein,  and  others,  were 
led,  partly  by  aesthetic  studies,  partly  by  historical  researches  and  philo- 
flophic  speculations,  to  follow  the  noble  example  which  Schlegel  had 
set.  As  the  avenues  that  led  to  the  old  Egyptian  temples,  were  bor- 
dered on  either  side  by  representations  of  the  mysterious  sphinx,  so  it 
was  through  a  mystical  art,  poetry  and  philosophy,  many  spirits  were 
then  conducted  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  true  Church.  I  am,  however, 
far  from  pretending  to  assert,  that  all  the  followers  of  the  romantic 

^  A  friend  of  mine,  a  diBtingruished  German  writer,  who  saw  the  private  corre. 
qpoodence  that  once  passed  between  Novalis  and  Frederic  Schlegel,  has  assured  me 
Aat  in  that  correspondence,  the  Catholic  sentiments  of  the  former  are  still  more 
olMriy  evinced  than  in  his  paUiahed  writings. 
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school  were  equally  earnesty  or  that  the  admiration  professed  by  many 
among  them  for  the  Catholic  Church,  went  beyond  a  mere  enthusiasm 
for  the  music  of  Pergolesi,  the  paintings  of  Raphael,  and  the  poetry  of 
Dante. 

The  heathenish  fanaticism  which  Goethe  had  called  up,  and  which 
was  exercising  such  destructive  sway,  Frederic  Schlegel  opposed  by  a 
noble  Christian  enthusiasm.  This  was  the  aim  of  all  his  labours — this 
was  the  task  of  his  life,  and  which  he  so  gloriously  accomplished.  And 
whether  we  behold  him  pouring  forth  the  religious  effusions  of  his  earn- 
est, reflective  muse  ;  or  displaying  in  comparative  philology  his  ad- 
mirable analytic  skill ;  or  unfolding  with  such  marvellous  depth  the 
peculiar  genius  of  ancient  and  modern  literatures  ;  or  tracing  on  the 
map  of  the  world's  history,  the  workings  of  God's  providential  dispensa- 
tions ;  or  throwing  out  in  metaphysics  his  rapid,  searching,  intuitive 
perceptions  ;  or,  before  an  audience  of  celebrated  painters,  like  Srho- 
dow,  Yeit,  Cornelius,  and  Overbeck,  rcveahng  the  fountains  of  artistic 
inspiration, — ^we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  a  mind  of  such  depth  and  uni- 
Tersality.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  whole  modern  art» 
literature,  and  science  of  Catholic  Germany,  sprang,  kindled  up  by  the 
fire  which  this  Promethean  spirit  stole  from  heaven. 

Of  the  genius  of  Novalis,  who  was  cut  off  at  the  premature  age  of 
twenty-nine,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  the  same  confidence ;  but  it 
may  be  asserted,  that  if  inferior  to  his  illustrious  friend  in  soHdity  of 
judgment,  he  was  endowed  with  nearly  the  same  depth  of  understand- 
ing, and  with  even  higher  poetical  imagination.  His  writings  in  prose 
and  in  poetry  exhibit  a  mind  instinctively  Catholic,  wrestling  with  the 
prejudices  imbibed  from  a  Protestant  education.  His  tender  piety, 
which  among  other  things  frequently  exhibited  itself  in  an  extraordi- 
nary devotion  to  the  glorious  Mother  of  God,  unique,  perhaps,  among 
Protestant  writers,  stamped  on  all  his  poetical  conceptions  a  character 
of  indescribable  purity.  And  had  his  brilliant  career  not  been  so 
speedily  terminated,  he  would,  under  the  patronage  of  that  powerful 
advocate,  have  in  all  probability  reached  the  temple,  after  which  he 
bad  so  fondly  yearned.  As  in  the  cloudless  atmosphere  of  the  south, 
the  stars  of  heaven  shine  with  greater  effulgence,  so  those  lights  of  hu- 
man existence — love,  friendship,  patriotism — ^that  beam  along  the  im- 
mortal verse  of  Novalis,  receive,  as  it  were,  a  more  magical  glow  from 
the  exquisite  purity  of  his  devotional  feelings. 

The  genius  of  Gorres  exhibits  the  same  wondrous  combination  of 
deep,  comprehensive  understanding  and  lofty  imagination,  though  not 
in  the  same  beautiful  harmony  as  we  find  developed  in  Frederic  Schle- 
gel, and  asy  in  an  immature  state,  was  perceptible  in  Novalis.     Thia 
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combination  is  the  rare  privilege  of  the  most  favoured  sons  of  genius  • 
and  when  I  as  in  the  case  of  Gorres,  it  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
truth,  it  becomes  indeed  the  most  potent  instrument  of  good*  Gorres, 
who  devoted  his  energetic  youth  and  manhood  chiefly  to  political  and 
historical  literature,  wherein  he  combated  at  once  the  absolutists  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  revolutionists  of  absolutism,  has  in  the  evening  of  life 
gone  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  mystic  theology  ;  as,  after  the  fatigues 
and  agitations  of  the  day,  men  love  to  retire  into  the  secret  oratory. 

The  other  great  thinkers  of  Catholic  Germany,  like  Molitor,  Windisch- 
mann,  Gtinthcr,  and  others,  have  in  the  several  departments  of  Jewish 
traditions.  Oriental  philosophy,  and  speculative  theology,  displayed 
great  extent  of  erudition  and  depth  of  understanding,  and  rendered  emi- 
nent services  to  the  Church. 

In  this  rapid  survey  I  can  notice  only  the  most  celebrated  men  in  the 
most  important  departments ;  but  it  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  in  almost  every  branch  of  literature  and  science* 
Catholic  Germany  has  in  our  times  produced  most  distinguished  men, 
and  has  nobly  redeemed  herself  from  the  reproach  of  intellectual  sloth, 
that  once  deservedly  attached  to  her. 

The  historical  school,  founded  by  the  eminent  Protestant  John  voo 
Mailer,  and  continued  by  the  Protestants  Voight,  Leo,  and  Hurter,  is 
more  or  less  distinguished  for  impartiality,  extensive  research,  and  a 
noble  appreciation  of  the  social  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  school,  when  we  look  to  its  general  tone  and  spirit,  particularly  in 
its  most  distinguished  ornament,  Hurter,  belongs  certainly  more  to 
Catholic  than  to  Protestant  literature.  And  certainly  in  no  department 
have  German  learning,  genius,  and  rectitude,  shone  to  greater  advan- 
tage, or  been  attended  with  more  beneflcial  results. 

If  the  department  of  special  history  has  not  been  cultivated  by  the 
Catholic  party  with  such  brilliant  success  as  by  the  Protestant,  the  for- 
mer, on  the  other  hand,  has  produced  the  most  celebrated  men  in  pub- 
lic and  constitutional  law ;  and,  among  these,  Haller,  Adam  Mtdler, 
Jarcke,  and  Phillips,  hold  the  most  conspicuous  place. 

Yet  theology,  the  queen  of  sciences,  was  still  unrepresented  in  the 
high  circles  of  intelligence.  In  the  last  century  the  Jesuit  Stattler,* 
and  the  Augustinian  KlQpfel,  and  in  the  present  age,  Zimmer,  Dob- 
mayer.  Bishop  Sailer,  Liebermann,  and  Breuner,  had  treated  dogmatic 
theology  with  remarkable  acuteness  and  learning,  and  some  of  them 
with  great  taste  and  elegance  of  diction,  and  clearness  of  method.    But 


*  In  the  theology  of  Stattler,  however,  there  were  a  few  erroneooi  propodtkiiit, 
that  were  oenrared  by  the  Holy  Sec. 
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t  high  crtetiye  spirit  was  still  wanting.  Divine  Providence  took  com- 
passion Ob  that  afflicted  German  Church,  and  at  the  right  moment  sent 
her  the  aid  she  most  needed.  It  was  in  the  beautiful  province  ofSwa* 
bia  that  (through  the  whole  Middle  Age,  and  down  to  recent  times,  has 
ever  furnished  Church  and  Statc«  art  and  science,  with  the  most  dis* 
tioguisfaed  men)  this  great  luminary  arose ;  and  this  leads  me  to  the 
great  subject  of  my  biography. 


John  Adam  Moehler  was  bom  the  8th  of  May,  1796,  at  Igersheim» 
Bear  Mergentheim,  on  the  confines  of  Franconia  and  Swabia,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Wflrzburg.  His  father,  who  was  a  substantial  inn- 
keeper of  the  place,  resolved  to  give  his  son  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  cdu» 
cation. 

In  his  twelfth  year,  Moehler  began  to  attend  the  Gymnasium  at 
Mergentheim,  a  town  two  miles  distant  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 
every  evening  he  was  obliged  to  return  home.  During  his  four  years' 
/ttendance  at  this  school,  ho  was  distinguished  as  well  for  a  peculiar 
gentleness  of  disposition,  and  blameless  conduct,  as  for  his  diligence  and 
love  of  study.  Yet  his  mental  powers  were  but  of  slow  development^ 
and  gave  no  earnest  of  the  intellectual  eminence  he  was  destined  one 
day  to  reach.  In  most  branches  of  study  he  was  surpassed  by  some  of 
his  fellow*students  ;  although  the  strong  predilection  for  history,  which 
he  evinced  even  at  this  early  period,  and  the  keen  interest  he  took  in 
the  events  of  the  day,  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  Such  a  love  for 
historic  lore  was  also  a  characteristic  trait  in  the  boyhood  of  Gibbon. 

It  was  Moehler's  happiness  to  receive  a  religious  education  from  his 
virtuous  parents  ;  for  in  Germany,  more  than  in  any  other  country,  the 
task  of  education)  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  devolves  on  parents 
f&r  more  than  on  the  heads  and  teachers  of  schools.  Under  the  modem 
gystem  of  Gymnasial  instruction,  which  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years 
has  there  prevailed,  the  students  of  all  the  schools,  whether  elementary, 
commercial,  or  Latin,  are  mere  day-scholars,  who  after  the  prescribed 
hours  of  study  must  return  to  the  paternal  roof.  With  the  exception 
of  the  catechetical  instruction,  which  in  many  parts  of  Catholic  Ger- 
many is  now  most  solid  and  excellent,  and  with  exception  of  the  fixed 
hours  for  attendance  at  mass,  and  the  frequentation  of  the  sacraments, 
the  moral  training  of  the  pupil,  the  culture  of  his  religious  feelings,  and 
the  superintendence  of  his  moral  conduct,  devolve  on  his  parent  or 
guardian.  The  defects  of  this  system,  in  most  instances,  are  obvious, 
and  are  deeply  deplored  by  the  most  eminent  Catholics  of  Germany. 
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Yet  it  caDnot  be  denied  that  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  subject  of  this 
tncmoir,  the  parents  are  very  religious,  it  may  be  attended  with  ad* 
vantages. 

Mojhler  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  mother  very  early,  and  his 
father,  though  a  most  worthy  and  excellent  man,  treated  him  with  a 
certain  degree,  of  harshness.  On  his  return  from  school,  he  would 
sometimes  compel  him  to  perform  the  household  duties,  and,  during  the 
vacations,  to  labour  in  the  field.  On  one  occasion  a  friend  of  his 
youthful  days  came  to  his  house,  and  saw  him  pouring  out  wine  for  his 
father's  customers,  while  on  the  table  lay  a  grammar,  which  at  every 
spare  interval  he  would  take  up  and  study. 

A7tcT  attending  the  Gymnasium  of  Mergentheim  for  four  years, 
Moehler  repaired,  in  1814,  to  the  Lyceum,  in  the  Swabian  city  of 
EUwangen,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  study  of  theology*  After  re« 
maining  there  some  time,  he  began  to  entertain  serious  doubts  whether 
he  were  equal  to  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  and  awful  duties  of  the 
priesthood,  and  already  revolved  in  his  mind  the  project  of  embracing 
another  of  the  learned  professions*  For  this  end  the  consent  of  his 
father  was  to  be  obtained  ;  and  the  conduct  of  that  father  on  this  occ«» 
sion,  harsh  and  injudicious  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  and  perilous  as  it 
might  have  been,  was,  under  the  mysterious  guidance  of  Providence, 
the  means  of  giving  a  great  teacher  to  the  Church,  and  a  most  edify« 
ing  minister  to  her  altars.  On  his  son's  soliciting  his  approbation  and 
support  in  a  new  professional  career,  the  father  replied,  that  the  most 
fervent  wish  of  his  heart  was  to  see  his  son  a  worthy  Catholic  priest  | 
but  that  if  he  felt  not  a  call  from  heaven  to  that  state,  he  might  give  up 
his  studies  and  return  to  the  parental  roof,  where  he  would  meet  with 
kindness,  and  find  occupation.  "  But,"  said  he,  *'  as  regards  any  other 
of  the  hberal  professions,  I  can  never  give  my  consent  to  your  embrac* 
ing  one  of  them."  When  subsequently  censured  for  his  conduct,  the 
foithcr  replied  to  a  friend,  '^  I  could  not  possibly  see  my  son  take  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  for  I  have  seen  so  many  young  men  at  the  universi* 
ties  make  a  shipwreck  of  their  faith,  and  lose  the  heritage  of  eternal 
life."  When  wo  consider  the  state  of  the  German  universities  at  that 
period,  the  pernicious  doctrines  which  were  then  inculcated  from  so 
many  professional  chairs,  the  unbelief  and  immorality  of  so  many  of  the 
students,  we  may  well  understand  the  apprehensions  of  this  honest  and 
simple-minded  man,  however  we  may  feel  disposed  to  condemn  his 
severity. 

But  Moehler,  whose  talents  by  this  time  were  quickly  and  vigorously 
developing,  felt  an  irresistible  attraction  to  learned  pursuits,  and,  after 
some  consideration,  he  returned  to  the  study  of  theok>gy.    In  the  fol* 
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loiring  year  he  re{>aired  to  the  University  of  Tobingen,  where  the  theo« 
logical  faculty  numbered  anx>ng  ito  members  distinguished  professors^ 
like  Prey»  Uerbst,  and  Hirscher.  Here  he  entered  the  ecclesiastical 
seminary,  and  after  passing  four  years  in  the  study  of  dirinity,  under 
the  guidance  of  these  distinguished  mastcrsf  ho  was  ordained  priest  on 
the  18th  of  September,  1819,  and  thus  reached  the  term  of  all  his  hu 
hours,  and  obtained  the  most  ardent  desire  of  his  heart* 

The  first  fruits  of  sacerdotal  grace  ho  wished  to  offer  up  to  God  by 
devoting  himself  to  the  pastoral  ministry,  and  accordingly,  in  the  fol« 
lowing  year,  he  officiated  as  assistant  vicar  in  the  successive  parishe# 
of  Walderstadt  and  Reidlingen,  in  Wortembcrg. 

I  shall  here  take  the  liberty  of  citing  the  testimony,  so  honourable  ta 
both  parties,  which  his  principal  in  the  last-named  parish,  the  now  canon 
Strobele,  has  given  respecting  the  Hfe  and  ministry  of  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  during  the  period  in  question*     '*  His  pastoral  career  was 
characterized  by  such  an  amiable,  modesty  and,  in  every  respect  worthy^ 
deportmentf  joined  to  such  holy  earnestness  in  all  his  functions  and  in- 
tercourse with  men«  that  he  won  in  an  eminent  degroe  the  love  and 
veneration  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  especially  of  the  young 
scholars,  whom  he  had  to  catechize.     His  style  of  preaching,  simple 
and  feeling,  addressed  itself  more  particularly   to  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers,  and  thus  atoned  for  defects  in  delivery.     The  inhabitants  of 
Riedlingcn  boasted  of  their  vicar,  whose  name  even  now  is  mentioned 
among  them  with  love  and  respect.     The  half  year  which  he  spent  by 
my  side,  was  to  my  friend,  the  then  chaplain  Ehinger,  and  myself,  a 
period  of  cordial  mutual  co-operation.     But  even  then  his  desire,  I 
mij^ht  almost  say  his  destinationi  for  learned  pursuits,  was  so  deeidedf 
that  every  hour  he  could  devote  to  them  was  precious  to  him  ;  and  there^ 
fore  the  official  writing  which,  as  my  assistant  in  the  rural  deanery^ 
be  was  obliged  to  go  through,  he  felt  as  an  irksome  duty.     To  lighten 
this  burden  as  much  as  possible,  my  friend  Ehinger  and  myself  under'* 
took  a  portion  of  his  task,  and  said  to  him  in  jest,  that  we  expected  he 
would  give  us  in  return  some  fruits  of  his  learned  laboursi     1  must  here 
make  mention  of  a  visit,  which  at  this  time  the  venerable  and  cele^ 
brated  Bishop  Sailer  honoured  mo  with<     Moehler  made  on  the  mind 
of  this  prelate  a  deep  impression  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  fixed 
his  eyes  on  him,  threw  our  modest  vicar  into  great  embarrassment.    Thie 
amiable  bishop  made  particular  inquiries  respecting  this  interesting  young 
man,  as  he  termed  him,  and  testified  the  great  hopes  he  entertained  of 
him,  which  the  latter  afterwards  so  well  justified.     That,  moreover, 
Moehler's  way  of  thinking  had  not  then  the  same  turn,  which  it  after' 
wards  took,  is  notorious ;  and  I  well  remember  that  on  seeing 
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ays  he  had  delivered  at  several  ecclesiastical  conferences,  the  Vefid 
rable  and  learnt^d  curate  Haass  expressed  with  apprehension  a  hope^ 
that  this  young  man,  for  whom  he  entertained  such  sincere  affection, 
might  regain  the  path  of  strict  orthodoxy  ;  and  the  old  curate  Bertsch 
once  said  on  a  similar  occasion  t  "  WelU  well,  it  is  allowable  for  such  a 
learned  young  man  to  believe  a  little  differently  from  us  old  men  ;  but 
he  will  later  recur  to  our  way  of  thinking."«^iru^  Biography  in  the 
Quarterly  Theological  Review  of  Tubingeih  p.  578,  580» 

The  pernicious  influence  that  the  Neologists  had  exerted  over  public 
opinion  in  Southern  Germany,  particularly  in  Baden  and  WOrtemberg, 
I  have  already  described.  The  theological  faculty  in  the  university  of 
Tdbingen,  at  which  Moehler  had  studied,  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
in  some  of  its  professors,  infected  with  those  doctrines ;  and  even  Hir» 
Bcher,  who  has  since  become  so  eminent  a  divine,  then  gave  in  to  many 
of  those  false  opinions.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  young  maU) 
like  Moehler,  should  have  escaped  totally  free  from  the  contagion  of 
doctrines,  often  put  forth  with  seductive  eloquence  and  learning,  and 
then  held  by  so  many  fellow«studentS)  and  the  majority  of  the  Swabian 
Aclergy.  "  The  Church,"  says  his  friend  Professor  Ruhn,  **  had  nd 
yet  won  all  the  alSections  of  his  heart,  and  the  objects  of  his  enthusiasm 
lay,  in  part,  beyond  her  circle  :  his  views  did  not  entirely  harmonise 
with  all  her  doctrines,  nor  agree  with  all  her  disciplinary  institutions* 
Yet,  from  the  outset  of  his  career  he  was  a  conscientious  priest,  and 
preserved  intact  the  sanctity  of  the  sacerdotal  character,  and  most  as- 
suredly he  was  devoid  of  all  perfidy  towards  the  Church,  whose  minister 
he  had  hcvomc. ''—^Ttibinger  Quartal'Schrift^  p.  580,  1838. 

His  passion  for  learning  was  too  irresistible  to  keep  him  long  aloof 
from  the  university  life.  After  passing  a  year  in  the  pastoral  office,  he 
returned  on  the  81st  October,  1820,  to  the  University  of  TQbingen, 
where  he  was  soon  nominated  to  the  place  of  tutor  in  the  Gymnasial 
Institute,  connected  with  the  Convictorium.  or  ecclesiastical  seminary 
of  that  town.  During  the  two  years  he  filled  this  place,  he  devoted 
himself  with  uncommon  ardour  and  astonishing  success  to  the  study  of 
the  ancient  classics,  particularly  the  Greek  philosophers  and  historians. 
The  study  of  these  ancient  masters  of  human  eloquence  and  specula- 
tion, brought  out  and  developed  all  those  faculties,  wherewith  nature 
had  so  richly  endowed  him.  In  this  school  he  acquired  that  delicacy 
of  taste-^that  solidity  of  judgment^*^-that  vigour  and  dexterity  of  ratio- 
cination—that  clearness  and  precision  of  language,  which  afterwards 
ao  eminently  characterized  him.  The  insight,  too,  which  he  hereby 
obtained  into  the  nature  of  Paganism,  as  well  as  the  acquaintance  he 
formed  with  the  various  systems  of  ancient  philosophy,  was  of  the 
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grelite^t  service  to  the  future  speculative  divine,  and  learned  Church- 
historian.  And  in  allusion  to  the  importance  of  these  preparatory  studies 
for  his  subsequent  career,  Moehler  used  to  speak  jestingly  ^  of  the  times 
when  he  Jived  in  heathenism." 

So  strong  was  his  love  for  ancient  literature,  that  in  1822  he  drew 
dp  a  petition  to  the  WOrtemberg  government,  soliciting  the  nomination 
to  a  place,  that  had  just  become  vacant  in  the  philological  faculty. 
And  there  is  no  doubt,  that  had  he  pursued  this  career,  he  would  have 
reached  the  highest  eminence.  But  Providence  had  reserved  far  higher 
destinies  for  hinL  While  he  was  on  the  point  of  forwarding  this  peti- 
tion to  the  government,  the  theological  faculty,  that  had  long  observed 
his  great  talents,  transmitted  to  him,  with  unanimous  consent,  a  written 
invitation  to  accept  the  place  of  private  teacher  in  theology--^  place 
which  is  always  sure  in  time  to  conduct  to  a  professorship.  Moehler 
liesitatcd  not  a  moment' — gave  up  his  cherished  plan — accepted  the 
ofier  that  had  been  so  graciously  made  him,  and  thus  became  bound 
by  lifew  and  more  intimate  ties  to  the  interests  of  the  Church. 

His  appointment  to  this  place  was,  on  the  22nd  of  September  1822, 
confirmed  by  the  government,  which  at  the  same  time  furnished  him 
with  pecuniary  means  for  undertaking  a  great  literary  journey  through 
Northern  and  Southern  Germany,  in  order  that  by  visiting  the  most 
celebrated  seats  of  learning,  and  conversing  with  distinguished  profes- 
sors, he  might  the  better  qualify  himself  for  the  important  office  he  was 
about  to  enter  on. 

He  beg^n  his  journey  in  the  autumn  of  1622,  and  visited  succes- 
sively the  universities  of  Jena,  Leipzig,  Halle,  Berlin,  Gottingen  ;  and 
OD  his  return  visited  those  of  Prague,  Vienna,  and  Landshut.  The 
conversation  and  literary  advice  of  so  many  distinguished  scholars  and 
theologians,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  whom  he  met  with  on  his 
joarney,  were,  doubtless,  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  future  develop- 
ment of  his  mind  ;  and  there  was  one  individual,  in  particular,  from 
whom  Moehler  received  lasting  benefit.  The  celebrated  Plank,  Pro- 
testant professor  of  theology  at  Gottingen,  had  been  the  first  to  revive 
—I  had  better,  perhaps,  have  said  introduce — the  study  of  the  fathers 
in  Protestant  Germany.  By  his  profound  study  of  Christian  antiquity, 
he  had  been  led  to  approximate  very  closely  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church ;  and  it  was  said  that  more  than  one  member  of  his 
family  evinced  no  little  inclination  to  embrace  its  faith.  With  Plank, 
Moehler  held  much  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  fathers,  and  of 
Church-history  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  several  Neological  opinions, 
which  the  latter  had  imbibed  in  the  school  of  Tabingen,  were  dispelled 
by  this  learned  and  enlightened  Protestant.  Plank  urged  him  also  to 
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prosecute  with  diligence  the  study  of  the  fathers  ;•— «  study  which,  ill 
the  school  of  Hermes,  and  in  that  of  the  Wttrtemherg  and  Baden  Neolo* 
gists,  had  been,  from  their  strong  leaning  to  heretical  and  8emi-ratio« 
nalistic  opinions,  as  well  as  from  a  conceited  contempt  for  #11  former 
ages,  grossly  neglected. 

The  nearer  insight  into  the  essence  of  Rationalism,  which,  fVom  his 
visit  to  Protestant  Germany,  Moehler  had  obtained«^the  perceptioD  of 
the  dreadful  moral  ravages  it  had  occasioned-r-its  dry  and  heartless 
worship — its  churches  vacant,  even  during  the  sermons  of  the  most 
celebrated  preachers — the  unbelief  that  had  spread  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  classes  of  society'»-the  sight  of  all  these  evils,  I  say,  tended 
heartily  to  disgust  the  subject  of  this  memoir  with  all  those  sickly  off- 
shoots of  Rationalism,  that  the  Swabian  innovators  were  endeavouring 
by  degrees  to  engraft  on  the  Catholic  Church. 

On  his  return  to  Tttbingen,  Moehler  took  Wtkrzburg  in  his  way,  and 
called  on  his  friend  Dr.  Benkert,  then  rector  of  the  seminary,  and  who 
has  since  succeeded  him  in  the  deanery  of  that  city.  Dr.  Benkert  af* 
firms,  that  he  found  Moehler  vastly  improved  by  this  journey,  and  a 
more  decided  Catholic  tone  pervading  all  his  theological  views. 

Having  arrived  at  Tobingen  in  the  summer  of  1828,  Moehler  opened 
his  theological  course  with  lectures  on  Church-history,  and  occasionally 
on  canon-law.  Here  he  devoted  himself  with  his  characteristic  ardour 
and  untiring  perseverance  to  the  study  of  the  fathers,  and  of  eccleoas* 
tical  history.  The  first  fruit  of  his  labours  was  the  work  entitled 
"  Unity  in  the  Church,  or  the  Principle  of  Catholicism,"  1625.  This 
work  is  now  out  of  print,  nor  have  I  been  able  anywhere  to  procure  a 
copy  of  it.  **  In  this  book,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  there  was 
much  which  in  his  riper  years  he  no  longer  approved  of,  yet  it  must  ewei 
"  be  regarded  as  a  noble  proof  of  his  originality  of  mind,  as  well  as  of 
the  depth  of  his  feelings,  and  gave  earnest  of  his  future  eminence  in 
theological  literature.  The  reputation  which  it  soon  acquired  for  the 
author,  induced  the  Baden  government  to  make  him  the  following  year 
the  offer  of  a  theological  chair  at  the  University  of  Freyburg  in  Broisgau. 
This  honourable  offer  Moehler  declined ;  but  was  thereupon  immedi* 
ately  raised  to  the  dignity  of  professor  extraordinary  at  his  own 
university. 

In  the  year  1827,  a  more  important  work,  entitled  '*  Athanasiua  the 
Great,  or  the  Church  of  his  time  in  her  struggle  with  Arianism,"  tended 
vastly  ,to  extend  Mochler's  reputation.  There  were  many  reasons, 
which  induced  him  to  make  the  Arian  controversy,  and  the  illustrious 
aaint  who  played  so  salutary  and  glorious  a  part  in  that  religious  dis« 
pate,  the  subject  of  special  investigation  and  description.    Now,  as  in 
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t)i6  hge  of  Conatantim,  the  cardinal  mystery  of  Christiaiiity,  tlUit  the 
^Mer  Proteetantism,  in  its  destrootiye  marchy  had  yet  respected,  was 
assailed  with  a  subtlety  and  a  yiolencoi  that  eren  Arianism  itself  had 
•erer  displayed.  Those  rationalising  ?iews  of  the  whole  system  of 
Christianity,  bat  timidly  put  forth  by  the  heretics  of  the  fourth  centuryi 
were  developed  and  proclaimed  with  an  unblushing  eftontery  and  a 
recklessness  of  impiety^  that  would  have  startled  and  shocked  the  ex^ 
tremest  Arian.  Now,  as  in  the  former  period,  lukewafmness  and 
timidity,  not  to  say  cowardice,  characterised  a  great  proportion  of 
Cathc^os  ;  while  the  oppression  of  the  German  Church  by  the  secular 
power,  if  less  open  and  violent  than  in  the  age  of  the  son  of  Constant 
tine,  was  fhr  more  insidious,  refined,  and  systematic.  And  What  more 
glorious  model  could  be  presented  to  many  of  the  degenemte  Church^ 
men  of  Germany,  than  that  illustrious  saint,  who  combines  in  himself 
the  characters  of  the  learned  and  profound  theologian,  the  prudent  and 
indefatigable  prelate,  the  holy  ascetic,  and  the  intrepid  confessor  t 

The  work  is  divided  into  six  books.  In  the  first  wc  find  a  very  clear, 
learned,  and  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  doctrine  of  the  ante-Nicene 
fathers,  reepecting  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  the  TVinity  in 
generak 

The  following  five  books  are  taken  up  with  the  public  history  of  St% 
Athanasius,  with  a  copious  anal3rsis  of  his  various  works  against  the 
heathens,  the  Arians,  and  the  Apollinarists,  and  with  a  very  full  ac» 
count  of  the  Arian  heresy,  from  its  rise,  down  to  the  death  of  St% 
Athanasius,  in  the  year  S7S. 

The  author,  by  giving  copious  extracts  firom  contemporary  histo* 
rians,  and  also  from  the  letters  of  St.  Athanasius  and  the  other  de» 
fenders  of  the  Catholic  cause,  as  well  as  from  those  of  their  Arian 
opponents,  completely  tmnsports  us  into  the  age  he  describes.  It  i% 
however,  to  be  regretted,  that  the  narrative  of  events  is  too  often  inter* 
mpted  by  doctrinal  dissertations,  and  analytic  expositions  of  writings  { 
and  this  defect  renders  the  perusal  of  this  valuable  work  sometimes 
irksome. 

All  the  personages,  who  took  purt  in  this  mighty  conflict^  are  por» 
trayed  with  much  truth,  life,  and  interest.  In  the  hostile  camp,  wo  find 
the  false-hearted,  double-tongued  Arius^-the  crafty  Eusebius  of  Nice* 
Biedia-^the  hypocritical  Valens  and  Ursacius — the  audacious  Aetius— 
tbe  weak  and  tyrannical  Emperor  Constantiu^^-ntid,  lastly,  the  pagan 
enthusiast,  Julian,  who  hangs  over  the  Church  like  a  dark,  boding,  but, 
happily,  passing,  thunder-cloud.  On  the  side  of  the  combatants  for 
truth,  the  firmness  of  Pope  Julius — the  noble-minded  character  of  his 
VQccasBOft  Liberius^^the  iatrepid  fortitude  of  the  venerable  Oaiar— the 
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burning  zeal  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra — the  high  courage,  but  hafab  aiftf 
intemperate  zeal  of  Lucifer  of  Cagliari — the  genius,  the  eloquence,  the 
mild  virtues,  and  unshaken  constancy,  of  Hilary  of  PoictiersH'-andy 
lastly,  the  lofty  genkis  and  majestic  character  of  the  great  Athanaaiui^ 
alternately  challenge  our  admiration,  and  enlist  our  sympathy. 

Much  as  all  Catholics  are  taught,  from  childhoodi  to  revere  the 
character  of  this  great  confessor,  yet  none  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
Moehler's  work,  without  feeling  increased  admiration  for  his  genius^ 
and  increased  love  and  veneration  for  his  virtues.  In  the  writings  of 
Athanasius,  what  marvellous  acuteness  of  dialectic,  what  prodigioof 
depth  of  observation,  do  we  discover !— ^what  intuitive  insight  into  the 
mind  of  Scripture  !-^what  dexterity  in  the  application  of  its  texts  !-^ 
what  knowledge  in  the  tradition  of  the  fathers,  and. what  instinctive 
adherence  to  the  spirit  of  the  Church !  In  his  life,  what  magnanimoue 
intrepidity  in  the  defence  of  truth  I-^what  unwearied  perseverance  in 
the  path  of  duty  ! — what  unbroken  constancy  under  persecution !— * 
what  presence  of  mind  in  the  face  of  danger  I — what  sagacious  insight 
into  the  wiks  and  machinations  of  heretics  I — what  generosity  towards 
his  enemies  I  How  temperate,  too,  is  his  zeal,  and  what  a  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation, where  compromise  is  possible,  and  where  concession  is  safe  I 
What  activity  and  what  wisdom  in  the  government  of  his  vast  patri- 
archate !  Watch  him  through  all  the  phases  of  his  various  destinie&f 
See  him  now  surrounded  by  the  love  and  sympathy  of  his  Alexandrians 
^^now  confronting  hostile  synods— now  undertaking,  long  and  perilous 
journeys,  to  defend  his  character  from  calumny,  and  to  unmask  before 
the  head  of  the  Church  the  arts  of  heresy — now  fearlessly  proclaiming 
the  truth  at  the  court  of  the  tyrannical  Constantius — and  now  banished, 
time  after  time,  from  his  diocese,  his  country,  his  friends ;  encom* 
passed  by  perils  from  false  brethren,  perils  from  the  sea,  perils  from  the 
wilderness ;  and,  while  surrounded  by  the  lions  of  the  Lybian  desert, 
writing  those  immortal  letters  and  treatises,  where  he  consoles  the  per- 
secuted  sons  of  the  Church,  confirms  her  wavering  members,  and 
refutes  the  elated  heretics ; — productions  that  to  the  end  of  time  will  be 
the  solace  and  the  glory  of  the  Church  ! 

Behold  him  now,  at  the  close  of  his  glorious  career,  after  forty  years' 
incessant  toil,  hardshipr  and  suffering  ;  with  a  frame  unbent,  and  a  mind 
unsubdued  by  age,  stiH  ready  to  fight  new  battles  for  the  Lord  :  spared 
by  Heaven  to  see  the  great  adversary  he  had  so  long  combated — the 
adversary  of  Christ — the  monster  Arianism-^gasping  and  bleeding 
firom  hb  death-wound.  Behold  the  veteran  warrior  now  honoured  by 
that  degenerate  court,  which  had  so  long  persecuted  him— consoled  by 
the  respect  and  sympathy  d  the  Christian  world — consulted  on  all 
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important  afTaira  by  the  diguitaries  of  the  Church,  near  or  renoote — 
and  nerving  the  courage,  and  directing  the  counsels,  of  that  young, 
hopeful  band  of  Christ's  soldiers — the  Basils,  the  Nazianzens,  and  the 
Nyssas,  who  were  destined  to  follow  up  the  Tictory  he  had  achieved, 
and  annihilate  the  great  antagonist  of  the  Church. 

But  Athanasius  attained  to  this  great  authority  in  the  Church,  only 
because  he  had  been  most  obedient  and  most  faithful  to  the  authority 
rf  the  Church.  It  was  not  by  his  personal  genius,  learning,  and  sane* 
tity  alone,  that  he  obtained  such  a  prodigious  ascendancy  over  the 
minds  of  his  contemporaries,  but  also  by  the  weight  he  derived  from 
the  sanction  of  the  Church  and  its  visible  head. 

What  a  glorious  part  doth  not  the  holy  Roman  See  act  in  this  Ariaa 
contest !  While  orthodox  prelates  are  driven  from  their  sees ;  while 
aome  quail  before  triumphant  heresy,  and  others  are  incautiously  en- 
trapped into  the  acceptance  of  ambiguous  formularies  ;  while  the  faith« 
fill  are  distracted  by  the  conflicting  decisions  of  hostile  synods,  and 
doctrine  is  undermined,  and  discipline  subverted,  by  intruded  heretical 
bisfaopsy  the  Roman  pontiffs  ever  uphold  the  authority  of  the  Nicene 
Council,  quash  the  decrees  of  heretical  provincial  synods,  restore  to, 
their  churches  the  banished  prelates,  condemn  their  adversaries,  every- 
where enforce  canonical  discipline,  and  sometimes  overawe  the  hostile 
potentates  of  the  earth.* 

*  The  merruicy  or  the  Holy  See  daring  this  dreadful  contest,  which  witneased 
the  eoafiuioa,  or  the  fall,  of  so  many  other  Christian  Charchcs,  is  an  historical  fact 
that  has  excited  the  admiretion  of  enlightened  Protestants  themselves.  **  The  history 
of  the  great  ecclenastieal  disputes  of  this  period,**  says  Engelhardt,  a  German 
Protestant  Church  historian  of  our  day,  **  will  show  how  much  the  authority  of  the 
Soman  See  increased  from  the  circumstance,  that  its  bishops,  almost  without  ex- 
ceptian,  upheld  with  undeviating  perseyerance  their  doctrinal  views,  and  that  these 
fiews  ever  bore  off  the  final  victory.***  An  elegant  writer  in  the  British  Critic,  after 
aacrting  ^*  that  Rome  was  the  only  apostolical  see  in  the  west,  and  thereby  had  a 
natural  claim  to  the  homage  of  those  which  wore  less  distinguished,'*  proceeds  to 
sty,  **  tkMi  ikit  pre-€minitnce  lOOS  heightened  iy  her  inJUxibU  orthodoxy  amid  the 
^trinal  eoiUrovereiee  in  which  the  eastern  sees  had  succeesitoely  erred,  and  by  the 
office  of  arbitrator  and  referee,  which  she  held  amid  their  rivalries  and  quarrels.** — 
Britisk  Critic,  No.  lviu.    April,  1841,  p.  396. 

Very  many  ages  before  the  two  Protestant  writers  aiade  the  remarks  cited  in  the 
text,  the  Emperor  Justinian  said,  *'  the  bishops  of  ancient  Rome  having  in  all  things 
Mlowed  the  apostolic  tradition,  have  never  disagreed  among  themselves,  but  down 
to  our  days  have  pieserved  the  sound  and  true  doctrine.'*  **  0<  yof  tt^uc  <rar 
Tf»^ini^%i  'pJitfAH  TV  asnTToXM^  ^x  wdrrai*  d»3Xevdiir«FT«c  waetii^u  wliarirt  ir^it 

▲dv.  Monophya.  in  Mai.  torn.  viL  par.  L  p.  304. 

*  Engelhardt  CrchenXreschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  313. 
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The  approbatioQ  which  this  work  universally  receiTed — ^the  apirit 
of  zealous  orthodoxy  that  pervaded  its  pages— the  immense  patristic 
and  historical  learning  it  displayed — and  the  original  and  profound 
Tiews  with  which  it  abounded,  drew  more  and  more  the  attention  of 
Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  Germany  towards  its  illustrious  author* 

He  now  began  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  doctrinal  differences  be* 
tween  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  errors  of  his  time,  as  I  before 
observed — the  struggles  the  Catholic  Church  had  to  encounter^  and  the 
oppression  she  had  to  endure,  by  rendering  her  position  very  analogoom 
to  her  state  in  the  age  of  the  great  Athanasius,  had  first  induced 
Moehler  to  compose  the  work  that  has  just  been  described.  But  now 
he  resolved  to  grapple  more  closely  and  directly  with  the  errors  of  his 
age.  Judging  that  the  most  effectual  method  to  bring  about  the  return 
of  our  erring  brethren  to  the  Catholic  Church,  as  weU  as  to  awakoD 
many  Catholics  themselves  from  their  state  of  torpor,  was  to  set  forth 
with  accuracy  the  points  of  doctrine  which  divide  the  Churches,  he 
commenced  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  public  formularies  of  the 
various  Protestant  communities,  as  well  as  the  private  writings  of  the 
Reformers,  and  their  most  eminent  disciples.  This  was  a  field  which 
had  been  but  partially  tilled  by  preceding  labourers,  and  which  offered 
much  to  reward  the  industry  of  a  new  cultivator.  The  course  of  lec* 
tures  which,  in  the  year  1828^  Moehler  opened  on  this  important  sub* 
ject,  soon  attracted  a  crowded  auditory ;  and  every  year  they  were 
received  by  the  students  with  increasing  interest  and  attention.  The 
fame  of  these  lectures  getting  abroad,  the  Prussian  government  made 
to  Moehler  the  offer  of  a  theological  professorship  at  the  Univeivity  of 
Breslau  in  Silesia — an  offer  which  he  immediately  declined.  The 
WQrtemberg  government  now  nominated  him  professor  ordinary  of 
theology  at  the  University  of  Tobingen — a  nominati<Mi  that  was  con* 
• — ■  . — ' 

Before  Justinian,  the  peat  St.  Ldo  had  apoken  of  those  priTi1e|red  bidioiM,  his  pt^ 
deceaaora,  **■  who  for  ao  many  agree,  under  the  ^oidanoe  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  booi 
preierTed  from  the  defilements  of  heresy.**  **  Quos  per  tot  secula  docente  Spirits 
Sancto  nulla  hsrcsis  Tiolavit.*' — Serm.  zc.  riii.  o.  iii. 

And  long  before  St.  Leo,  the  great  teacher  and  martyr  of  the  third  esntmy,  St. 
CSyprian,  had  extolled  that  Roman  Church,  **  which  was  inaccessible  to  false  fidth.** 
**  Ad  quos  (Romanos)  perfidia  habere  non  potest  accessum.'* — Ep.  W. 

The  faU,  real  or  pretended,  of  Pope  iiberius,  forms  no'ezceptioB  from  the  tnAk 
of  these  remarks.  In  the  first  place,  from  the  silence  of  many  contemporary  his. 
totians,  the  lapse  of  this  pontifTis  doubtful.  Secondly,  it  is  very  generally  agreed,  thai 
the  formulary  he  is  said  to  have  subscribed,  was  msceptiblc  of  a  Cathoh'c  interpreta- 
tion. Thirdly,  he  was  under  personal  restraint ;  and  consequently,  as  Gardizial  Oni 
observes,  he  could  not  in  that  state  be  oonaidered  the  organ  and  represenlatiTO 
of  his  See. 
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firmed  by  the  theological  faculty,  which,  at  the  same  time,  conferred 
on  him  the  honour  of  doctor  of  divinity. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1832,  the  great  work,  whose  fame  the  public 
had  long  anticipated,  issued  from  the  press,  under  the  title,  *'  Symbol- 
ism, or  Exposition  of  the  Doctrinal  Differences  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  as  evidenced  by  their  Symbolical  Writing<i.*'  The  sensation 
it  produced  throughout  all  Germany,  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholic* 
was  prodigious  ;  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  modern  theolo* 
gical  literature.  Hailed  by  Catholics  with  joy  and  exultation,  its 
tranecendant  merits  were  openly  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent 
and  estimaUe  Protestants.  The  celebrated  Protestant  theologian  and 
philosopher,  Schleiemracher,  declared  it  to  be  the  severest  blow  ever 
given  to  Protestantism.  Another  very  distinguished  Protestant  pro* 
fessor  of  philosophy  at  Bonn,  candidly  confessed,  that  none  of  the 
Protestant  replies  at  all  came  up  to  it  in  force  of  reasoning. 

^  Germany,"  says  a  French  journal  of  high  merit,  '*  so  parcelled  out 
into  different  states,  so  divided  in  religious  belief — Germany,  where 
opinion  is  not  centralized  in  a  single  city,  but  where  the  taste  of  Vienna 
is  checked  by  the  critics  of  Gottingeut  Munich,  or  Berlin, — Grermany 
with  one  voice  extols  the  merits  of  Moehler's  '  Symbolism.' " — VUnu 
tersiU  Caikolique,  p.  75,  vol.  xi. 

Iliat  this  testimony  is  not  exaggerated,  the  rapid  sale  of  the  work 
will  show ;  for  in  the  course  of  six  years  it  passed  through  five  editions, 
each  consisting  of  from  three  to  four  thousand  copies,  which  were 
nearly  as  much  sought  for  in  Protestant  as  in  Catholic  Germany.  It 
was  adopted  by  several  universities  as  a  text-book,  was  translated  into 
Latin  and  Italian  by  the  papal  nuncio  of  Switzerland,  and  into  French 
by  M.  Lachat. 

The  same  French  critic,  as  was  before  observed,  termed  the  Symbot' 
tfin  ^  an  indispensable  complement  to  Bossuet's  immortal  History  of 
the  Variations.***  This  has  suggested  to  me  a  parallel  between  the 
two  works.  Looking  to  the  plan  and  the  matter  of  the  two  books, 
I  may  call  the  work  of  the  illustrious  French  prelate  a  more  external — 
that  of  the  German  theologian,  a  more  internal^  history  of  Protestantism. 
In  the  first  place,  the  bishop  of  Meaux  points  out  with  admirable  skill 
the  endless  variations  and  inconsistencies  of  Protestantism ;  so  does 
the  German  professor ;  yet  the  inconsistencies  and  variations,  which^ 
in  the  pages  of  the  former,  appear  isolated,  unconnected,  accidental 
phenomena,  the  latter  shows  to  be  bound  by  the  ties  of  a  necessary, 
though  secret,  connexion.  In  a  word,  Mochler,  not  content  with 
proving  the  many  mutations  and  self-contradictions  of  Protestantism, 

•  VVmbmM  OMboUciiM,  tom.  iL  p.  75. 
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and  its  repugnance  to  reason  and  revelation,  sets  forth  its  txmsisteney 
also — I  mean  the  filiation  of  its  doctrine,  and  the  concatenation  of  its 
errors.  Secondly,  the  French  prelate  confines  his  attention  to  the  two 
leading  sects  of  the  Reformation — the  Lutheran  and  the  CaWinistic, 
and  expressly  informs  us  in  the  preface  to  his  work,  that  his  intention 
is  **  not  to  speak  of  the  Socinians,  nor  of  the  several  communities  of 
Anabaptists,  nor  of  so  many  different  sects,  which  in  England  and 
elsewhere  have  sprung  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Reformation  ;"  a  reso- 
lution, that  was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  description  of  these 
sects  would  not  only  have  lent  a  fresh  charm  to  his  historic  narrativey 
but  have  vastly  increased  the  weight,  and  extended  the  compass,  of  his 
argument.  And  that  sagacious  mind,  which,  in  the  funeral  oration  on 
Queen  Henrietta,  had  cast  such  an  intuitive  glance  into  the  history 
of  our  domestic  troubles,  would,  doubtless,  have  given  an  admirable 
portraiture  of  the  various  and  multitudinous  sects  of  the  Cromwellian 
era.  Yet  we  must  remember  that,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  Bossuet 
had  more  particularly  in  view  the  Calvinists  of  his  own  country.  This 
void  is  supplied  in  the  Symbolismj  where  the  history  and  the  dogma* 
of  the  minor  sects  of  Protestantism  are  fully  analysed  and  described : 
a  portion  .of  the  work,  which  is  certainly  not  the  least  important,  and,  to 
the  English  reader,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  attractive. 
Thirdly,  Bossuet,  who  lived  at  a  period  when  Protestantism  had  just 
entered  on  the  second  stage  of  its  existence,  not  only  with  the  most 
masterly  skill  traced  its  progressive  development,  from  its  birth  down 
to  his  own  days,  but  foretold  the  course  of  its  future  destinies. 

From  his  lofty  eyrie,  the  eagle  of  Meaux  beheld  the  whole  coming 
history  of  Protestantism ;  he  snufied  from  afar  the  tempestuous  clou<te 
of  irreligion,  that  were  to  spring  from  its  already  agitated  waters,  and 
the  whirlwind  of  impiety  that  was  to  convulse  Christianity  to  its 
centre.* 


^  In  an  immortal  passagre  of  the  Variationt,  Bowuet  has  recorded  the  moral  and 
■oeial  evUfl,  which  the  Reformation,  np  to  his  own  day,  had  already  bronght  forth, 
and  the  still  g^rcater  ones  wherewith  it  was  pregnant.  After  noticing  the  prophetio 
words  of  Melancthon,  *'  Good  God !  what  tragedies  will  posterity  witness,  if  one  day 
men  shall  begin  to  stir  those  questions,  whether  the  Word,  whether  the  Holy  Ghost, 
be  a  person,**  the  eloquent  prelate  exclaims  :  **  On  comments  de  sqn  temps  it  remuer 
oes  mati^rcs :  mais  il  jugea  bien,  que  ce  n'dtait  encore  qu*un  faible  commencement ; 
esr  il  Toyait  les  esprits  s'enhardir  insensiblement  centre  Ics  doctrines  ^tablies,  et 
eontre  Tautorit^  des  decisions  eccl^astiqoes.  Qoe  seroit-ce  8*il  avoi  va  les  antras 
aaites  pemioieiises  des  doutes,  que  la  R^forme  avoite  czit^  7  tout  Tordre  de  la  disci* 
pline  renvers^  publiquement  par  les  nns,  ct  rind^^pcndance  ^tablic,  c*e8t-ii-dire  sov 
«B  nom  Bp^ienz  et  qui  flatte  la  liberty,  l*anarchie  avec  tons  ses  mauz ;  la  puissance 
■prituelle  miso  par  les  autrcs  satie  les  mains  des  pimoes ;  la  doctrine  Chretiemtt 
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Moehler,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  said  to  bring  the  history 
of  the  Reformation  down  to  his  own  times;  for  with  the  execp- 
tion  of  the  Herrnhutters,  the  Methodists,  and  the  Swcdenborgians,  the 
sects  whose  doctrines  he  has  examined  were  not  posterior  to  the  age  of 
Bossuet.  Hie  new  and  prodigious  forms,  which,  within  the  last  sixty 
jears,  Protestantism,  in  Germany  especially,  has  assumed,  the  doctrines 
of  Rationalism  and  Pietism,  that,  as  the  reader  has  already  seen,  have 
quite  superseded  those  of  the  elder  Protestantism,  are,  as  was  before 
stated,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  work  itself,  left  unnoticed  by  the 
author  of  the  Symbolism,  It  may  at  first  sight  appear  singular,  that 
a  work  which  has  excited  so  prodigious  a  sensation  throughout  Ger- 
many, which  has  been  read  by  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  with 
an  avidity  that  proves  it  responded  to  a  want  generally  felt,  should 
have  left  untouched  the  existing  forms  of  Protestantism,  and  been  ex- 
clusively engaged  with  the  refutation  of  those  antiquated  doctrines 
that,  though  in  certain  Protestant  countries  they  may  still  retain  some 
influence  and  authority,  can  count  in  Protestant  Germany  but  a  small 
munber  of  adherents.  How  is  this  fact  to  be  accounted  for  ?  I  must 
observe  that,  although  the  Symholifm  abstains  from  investigating 
the  modem  systems  of  Protestantism,  yet  it  presupposes  through- 
out their  existence  ;  and  the  work  itself  could  never  have  appeared,  if 
Ph>te8tantism  had  not  attained  its  ultimate  term  of  development.  The 
present  forms  of  Protestantism,  moreover,  being  only  a  necessary  de- 
velopment of  its  earlier  errors,  a  solid  and  vigorous  refutation  of  the 
latter  must  needs  overthrow  the  former.  But  there  is  yet  another  and 
more  special  reason,  which,  in  despite  of  first  appearances,  rendered 
thb  work  eminently  opportune.  A  portion  of  the  German  Protestants, 
as  we  have  seen,  recoiling  from  the  abyss,  to  which  Rationalism  was 
fast  conducting  them,  sought  a  refuge  in  falling  back  on  the  old  sym- 
bolical books  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  Churches,  whose  author- 


eombathu  en  torn  96$  poinU  ;  dtt  Chretiens  nier  Vouvrage  de  la  eriation  et  eelm 
ie  la  redemption  du  genre  humain;  aneantir  Venfer  ;  abolir  Vimmortalite  de  fame; 
iipouiUer  U  Chrietianieme  de  tone  see  myeteret^  et  le  changer  en  une  aecte  d*t  philo. 
tephUf  toute  aecommodSe  aux  sens;  de  Id  naitre  PindiffSrenee  dee  religions ^  et  ee 
fiti  9uit  natwreUementf  lefonde  mime  de  la  religion  attaqui ;  PSeriture  directemeni 
eombaitue ;  la  voie  ouverte  au  DSieme,  c^est-d^ire  d  un  AthHeme  deguiee^  et  U§ 
Itoret  oik  eeroient  Rentes  cee  doctrines  prodigieuses^  sortir  du  sein  de  la  Riforme,  «t 
des  Ueux,  oU  elle  domine,  Qu^aurait  dit  M^ancton,  i^il  avail  pr^TU  tous  cea  mauxt 
et  qaelles  anraient  6t6  bcb  lamentations  7  II  en  avait  ancz  vu  pour  en  dtre  troubU 
Urate  A  Tie.  Lea  disputes  de  son  temps  et  de  son  parti  suffisaient  pour  lui  faire  dire, 
qu*a  moins  d*un  miracle  visible,  toote  Im  religion  allait  Atre  di8sip6e.'* — vol.  i.  pp.  915. 
16.  ed.ycnin,1738. 
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ity  for  upwards  of  sixty  years  had  been  totally  disregarded.  This 
movement  of  minds  was  seconded  by  some  Protestant  princes*  particu- 
larly by  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  learned,  from  bitter  expe- 
rience, the  disastrous  political  consequences  which  the  doctrines  of 
Rationalism  are  calculated  to  produce.  This  sovereign,  who  was  as 
skilful  an  ecclesiastical,  as  he  was  a  military  tactician,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  two  enemies,  Catholicism  and  Rationalism,  who  were 
galling  his  flanks,  sounded  the  trumpet  for  retreat,  and,  assisted  by  an 
able  staff  of  theologians,  was  making  a  rapid  retrograde  march  on  the 
old  formularies — the  bulwarks  of  Protestant  orthodoxy,  which,  for 
more  than  half  a  century  neglected  and  dilapidated,  had  remained 
utterly  untenanted.  Moehler  watched  his  moment — fell  with  terrific 
onslaught  on  the  retreating  forces — blew  up  the  old  Protestant  strong- 
holds— compelled  the  enemy  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  brought  him  at 
last  into  such  straits,  that  he  must  now  either  make  an  unconditional 
surrender  to  the  Church,  or  be  swept  down  the  abyss  of  Pantheism. 
This  is  the  origin  and  the  meaning  of  the  present  book — this  is  in  part 
the  cause  of  its  prodigious  success.  TAt»,  ii  not  only  presupposes  the 
extinction  of  the  elder,  more  orthodox  Protestantism,  ha  in  so  far  as  an§ 
human  production  can  accomplish  such  a  things  it  effectually  wiUprenemt 
its  revival. 

Fourthly,  if  we  look  to  the  form  of  these  two  remarkable  productions 
of  the  human  mind,  which  I  have  ventured  to  compare,  the  History  of 
the  Variations  is  characterized  in  an  eminent  degree  by  logical  perspi- 
cuity ;  the  Symbolism,  at  least  equal  to  it  in  dialectic  force,  is  vastly 
superior  in  philosophic  depth.  The  learning  displayed  in  the  former 
work  is  quite  sufficient  for  its  purpose ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
period  at  which  it  was  written,  the  comparative  paucity  of  materials 
accessible  to  its  illustrious  author,  and  the  then  state  of  hbtorical 
researches,  we  are  astonished  at  the  extent  and  the  critical  soundness 
of  the  learning  there  exhibited.  Mr.  Hallam,  however,  in  his  History 
of  Literature,  complains  that  Bossuet  had  not  given  his  citations  from 
Luther  in  the  Latin  original ;  so  that  he  himself  had  often  been  unable 
to  verify  bis  quotations.  This  complaint  at  least  ho  will  be  unaUe  to 
prefer  against  the  Symbolism,  where  the  Latin  citations  from  Luther 
and  the  other  patriarchs  of  the  Reformation,  are  given  with  a  fulnev 
and  an  exactness  that  must  satisfy — perhaps  rather  more  than  satisfy — 
our  fastidious  critic.  The  erudition  displayed  in  the  Symbolism  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  most  extensive  and  profound.  Its  style  is 
clear,  forcible  and  dignified  ;  but  in  point  of  eloquence  the  Bishop  of 
Meaux  ever  remains  the  unrivalled  master. 

The  Symbolism  called  forth  many  replies  from  Protestant  theolo- 
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giaosy  such  as  Nitzch,  Marbeineke,  and  Dr.  Baur  of  TQbingeii.  The 
work  of  the  latter,  which  was  the  longest  and  most  elaborate,  was 
entitled,  **  Opposition  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  accord- 
ing to  the  leading  dpgmas  of  the  two  religious  systems,  with  special 
reference  to  Moehler's  Symbolitm,'^  TQbingen,  1633.  Of  this  work,  a 
writer  in  the  ConoermiiumB'Lexioon^*  thus  speaks :  ^  That  Protestant 
writers  should  stand  up  in  defence  of  a  Church,  to  which  Moehler  denies 
every  right,  save  that  of  political  existence,  was  very  natural.  But  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  in  an  inquiry,  wherein  the  symbdical  writings  only 
of  the  different  Churches  possess  a  decisive  authority,  an  Hegelian,f 
with  his  subjectiYe  views,  and  the  attempt  to  enforce  these  as  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  could  play  no  brilliant  part.  Yet  in 
this  false  position  we  find  Dr.  Baur,  whose  writing,  moreover,  is  not 
exempt  from  personal  attacks  against  hb  adversary." 

Moehler  replied  without  delay,  and  in  a  tone  of  suitable  dignity,  in  a 
work  entitled,  New  Investigations  trUo  the  doctrinal  differences  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants:  Mayence,  1834.  This  work  will  be  found 
a  most  valuable  appendix  to  the  Symbolism ;  although  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  it  has  been  incorporated  into  the  edition  from  which  the  pre- 
sent translation  has  been  made. 

The  personal  acrimony,  which  Dr.  Baur  had  infused  into  his  centre* 
rersy  with  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  as  well  as  the  intrigues  set  <mi 
foot  to  alienate  the  Wfkrtemberg  government  from  the  latter,  who  was 
r^resented  as  a  disturber  of  religious  peace,  rendered  his  abode  at  TO- 
bingen  daily  more  unpleasant  and  irksome.  The  Prussian  govern* 
ment,  probably  apprised  of  this  state  of  things,  renewed  negotiations 
with  Moehler,  in  the  view  of  obtaining  his  services  for  one  of  its  univer- 
sities. Yet  these  negotiations,  creditable  to  the  prudence  and  discern* 
ment  of  the  Prussian  government,  a  second  time  failed,  through  the 

•  Copygwatioiis.  Lexicon,  p.  699.    Leipzigr,  ]  840. 

t  The  syiCein  of  Hogel  is  that  of  a  lo|pcal  Pantheinn.  Hit  leading  doctrine  k, 
that  the  Ddtj  is  the  impersonal  Reason,  and  m  the  human  mind  only  attains  to  self 
eonscioosnesB.  He  and  his  earlier  disciples  afiected  to  re-establish  the  union  between 
fiuth  and  science,  and  employed  the  language  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church  in  a  sense 
totally  diflbrent  from  what  was  meant  by  either.  Bat  the  yoonger  Hegelians  have 
rejected  the  hypoeritioal  artifices  of  their  master,  and  proclaimed,  in  the  most  cynL 
cal  language,  the  most  midisguised  Pantheism.  It  is  just,  howerer,  to  obsenre,  that 
there  are  some,  though  the  number  is  small,  who  combine  Christian  views  with  this 
system  of  philosophy. 

As  to  Dr.  Baur  of  Tfibingen,  he  has,  since  his  controversy  with  Moehler,  shown 
himself  a  decided  Ptaitheist.  Yet  this  is  the  man  whom  the  Wflrtemberg  goveni. 
msnt  decorated  with  orders,  wfaUe  it  loaded  Modiler  with  afRnrnts,  that  forced  him 
tokava  ths  oountfj.    E»uns  discs  mmnss. 
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opposition  of  the  Hermesian  party.  This  party  had  ah'eady  a  most 
formidable  opponent  to  encounter  in  the  celebrated  Klee,  professor  of 
Theology  at  Bonn ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  accession  of  Moehler 
to  that  theological  faculty,  or,  indeed,  to  any  other  in  the  Prussian 
states,  would  be  most  detrimental  to  the  influence,  and  adverse  to  the 
projects,  of  the  party.  Count  Von  Spiegel,  then  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
and  predecessor  to  that  illustrious  confessor,  whose  humiliation  prepared 
the  triumph  of  the  German  Church,  and  whose  captivity  was  the  pre- 
lude to  her  liberation — Count  Von  Spiegel,  I  say,  a  worldly-minded 
courtier,  little  acquainted  with  theology,  was  alternately  the  tool  of  the 
Hermesians  and  the  Prussian  government.  His  sanction,  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  was  necessary  for  the  confirmation  of  Moehler's 
appointment  to  a  theological  chair  at  Bonn.  To  the  latter  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter,  requiring  as  the  condition  to  such  a  sanction,  the 
public  retractation  of  the  work  entitled,  Unity  of  the  Church;  just  as  if 
Moehler,  with  Hermesian  obstinacy,  had  continued  to  defend  in  the 
face  of  the  Church,  and  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  what  its  highest 
tribunal  had  formally  and  solemnly  condemned.  He  wrote  back  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  that  the  mistakes,  such  as  they  were,  in  his 
first  work,  were  entirely  rectified  in  his  subsequent  productions  ;  and  it 
DMiy  be  added,  that  he  had  never  been  called  upon  by  the  competent 
authorities  to  make  a  public  recantation  of  any  opinions  therein  con- 
tained. It  was  indeed  truly  ridiculous,  that,  while  purity  of  doctrine 
and  glowing  love  for  the  Church,  as  well  as  profound  genius,  were 
claiming  for  the  illustrious  author  of  Athanasius  and  the  Symbolisms 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  Germany  and  Europe,  the  organ  of  a 
party  that  had  for  years  broached  pernicious  doctrines,  evinced  a 
marked  disrespect  for  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  subsequently  dis" 
played  a  most  obstinate  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
should,  forsooth,  take  exceptions  to  Moehler's  orthodoxy  I 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  position  which 
he  had  taken  up  in  relation  to  this  party.  It  has  sometimes  been 
asked  why  he  did  not  appear  in  the  lists  against  the  Hermesians  t 
Many  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  his  not  taking  an  active  part  in  this 
controversy.  In  the  first  place,  his  opposition  would  have  been  ascribed 
to  motives  of  personal  resentment  against  a  body  of  men,  through 
whose  intrigues  he  had  been  twice  thwarted  in  the  attainment  of  an 
honourable  and  lucrative  professorship.  Secondly,  the  Hermesian  sys- 
tem, unsupported  by  a  single  theologian  of  eminence,  had  been  pros- 
trated by  the  vigorous  arm  of  Klee.  Thirdly,  the  Holy  See  having 
pvooounced  a  solemn  sentence  of  condemnation,  the  view  which  all 
Catholics  were  to  take  of  this  system,  could  no  longer  be  problematic. 
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Fotmhly^  the  utterly  disgraceful  part  that  the  Hermesians  had  played 
in  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  Prussian  government  against 
Count  Von  Droste  Vtschering*  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Colognoi 
drew  down  upon  them  the  general  odium  of  Catholic  Germany.  Lastly, 
the  tactics  of  this  party  was  to  avoid  an  open,  dispassionate)  scientific 
discussion  of  principles ;  and  to  drag  into  the  controversy  matters  of 
personal  dispute,  and  even  of  ecclesiastical  administration-^^  course 
of  warfare,  where  even  victory  was  somewhat  ignoble,  and  which, 
above  all  things,  was  abhorrent  to  the  gentle  disposition  and  elevated 
feelings  ci  Moehler. 

But  there  was  another  party  in  the  Church,  with  whom  he  came  into 
more  immediate  contact — ^the  so-called  Liberals  of  Catholic  Germany, 
whom  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  describe.  This  party,  whose 
principal  seat  was  in  Baden  and  Wartemberg,  had,  as  has  been 
already  obeerved,  exerted  some  influence  over  the  youthful  mind  of 
Moehler ;  and  the  last  faint  tinge  of  their  principles  is  traceable  in  his 
first  production,  Unity  of  the  Church*  But  his  maturer  genius-^his 
more  extended  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  antiquity — and,  above 
tli,  his  advances  in  piety,  had  revealed  to  him  the  hollow  pretensions 
and  dangerous  tendencies  of  this  party.  In  the  year  1827,  he  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  essay  on  ^  sacerdoral  celibacy,"  that  inflicted  on 
this  party  a  wound,  from  which  it  has  never  since  recovered.  In  this 
masterly  production  he  proves  the  apostolic  antiquity  of  clerical  celi- 
bacy ;  its  conformity  with  reason,  and  with  the  most  ancient  traditions 
of  nations ;  its  close  connexion  with  the  most  sacred  dogmas  and  essen* 
tial  institutions  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  occasions  that  led  to  a 
partial  deviation  from  the  law ;  and,  after  showing  why  the  enemies  of 
sacerdotal  celibacy,  must  necessarily  be  the  foes  to  ecclesiastical  inde* 
pendence  and  the  papal  supremacy,  he  stigmatizes  the  Baden  church* 
men  for  their  shallow  theological  learning,  in  despite  of  all  their  high 
pretensions  to  general  knowledge — for  their  carnal-minded  tendencies, 
their  often  profligate  habits,  and  their  political  harlotries  with  the 
secular  power.  This  essay  was,  in  the  year  1829,  followed  up  by 
another,  entitled,  •*  Fragments  an  the  False  Decretals ;"  where,  with 
much  skill  and  learning,  the  author  wrested  from  the  enemies  of  the 
papal  authority,  one  of  their  most  favourite  weapons  of  attack.  The 
rage  of  the  anti*celibates  was,  as  we  may  suppose,  wound  up  to  the 
highest  pitch ;  Moehler  was  denounced  as  an  apostate,  an  ultra-mom 
tanist,  a  Roman  obscurantist ;  and  his  fame,  which  grew  from  year  to 
year,  served  only  to  embitter  the  animosity,  and  stimulate  the  assaults, 
of  this  paltry  faction.  While  the  great  genius  of  the  illustrioas  author 
of  Athanasius  and  the  SymbcHsm  was  hailed  with  joy  by  Cathohc,  and 
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recognised  with  respect  by  Protestant  Germany,  these  false  brethren 
had  discovered,  that  he  was  devoid  of  talent  and  erudition ;  they  openly 
gave  the  palm  of  victory  to  his  Protestant  opponent,  Dr.  Baur ;  and,  in 
one  of  their  periodicals,*  were  shameless  enough,  while  they  denomi« 
nated  the  Symbolism  a  violation  of  religious  peace,  to  avow  their  satis* 
faction  with  the  mythical  theory  of.  the  blasphemous  Strauss,— -a  proof, 
if  further  were  wanting,  how  utterly  many  of  these  so-called  **  Liber 
rals*'  had  apostatized  from  the  principles  of  that  Church,  whoee  commu* 
nion  they  still  so  audaciously  profaned ! 

It  was  not,  however,  by  his  writings  only  that  this  excellent  man 
opposed  the  progress,  and  defeated  the  projects,  of  a  dangerous  faction* 
By  his  amiable  dLspoeition  and  engaging  manners,  as  well  as  by  his 
great  reputation,  he  had  gained  an  extraordinary  influence  over  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  ;  and  this  influence  he  employed  to  inspire  these 
young  theologians  with  a  zeal  for  the  cause  and  interests  of  Ibe  Church, 
—a  deep  veneration  for  the  Holy  See,«^a  love  for  the  duties  of  their 
future  calling,— «nd  a  noble  passion  for  learning*  Hot  was  the 
beneflcial  influence  of  his  example  and  exhortations  confined  to  his 
pupils  alone.  During  the  ten  years  he  filled  the  professorial  chair  at 
Tfibingen,  a  complete  change  came  over  the  Catholic  thedogical  fit* 
culty  of  that  university.  Such  of  its  members  as  had  hitherto  been 
sound  in  doctrine,  but  timid  in  its  avowal,  like  Dr.  Drey,  took  courage 
by  Moehler's  example :  and  such  who,  like  Hirscher,  had  been  to  some 
extent  led  away  by  Neological  doctrines,  were  now,  partly  through  that 
example,  partly  by  their  own  researches,  gradually  reclaimed.  The 
evidence  of  this  change  is  aflbrded  by  the  Theological  Quarterly  Remem 
of  Ttibingen,  which,  from  the  year  1828,  breathes  a  very  diflferent 
spirit,  and  which,  supported  as  it  was  by  Moehler  and  his  most  distin* 
guished  colleagues  and  disciples,  has  remained,  down  to  the  present 
day.  by  its  orthodoxy,  its  learning,  and  its  philosophic  spirit,  an  orna« 
ment  to  literature  and  the  Church.  The  noble  attitude  which,  in  the 
present  struggle  for  the  liberties  of  their  Church,  the  younger  members 
of  the  Swabian  clergy  have  takeu'-^the  zeal  and  courage  wherewith 
they  defend  their  spiritual  rights,  and  rally  the  people  round  that  sacred 
•tandard-^he  talent  and  learning  they  evince  in  defence  of  their  re* 
ligion,are  all,  according  to  a  recent  public  acknowledgment  of  the  prime 
minister  of  WOrtemberg  in  the  assembled  states,  mainly  attributable  to 
the  influence  of  Moehler. 

Yet,  the  spot  which  was  dear  to  him  fh>m  so  many  early  associa* 
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tioilft  where  the  Lord  had  bleoMd  his  labours — where  he  had  won  so 
maDy  brilliant  victories  over  the  enemies  of  the  faith — ho  was  now,  for 
the  reasons  above  adverted  to,  about  to  quit  At  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1836,  a  theological  chair  at  Munich  became  vacant ;  and  the 
King  of  Bavaria*  with  that  enlightened  zeal  which  makes  him  ever  at« 
tentive  to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  the  ad* 
vancement  of  Catholic  learningi  solicited,  on  this  occasion,  the  services 
of  Moehler.  To  this  pr<^>osal  the  latter  immediately  acceded ;  and| 
deeply  regretted  by  his  friends,  his  colleagues,  and  the  academic  youth, 
he  quitted  TQbingeni  and  arrived  at  Munich  in  the  spring  of  the  same 
year.  Warmly  welcomed  by  his  friends  in  the  Bavarian  capital,  and 
enthusiastically  greeted  by  its  students,  he  immediately  opened  a  course 
of  lectures  on  QU  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  was  soon  fd- 
knred  up  by  others  on  Church*bistory,  petrology,  as  well  as  commenta* 
lies  on  various  epistles  oi^t.  Paul. 

This  seems  to  me  the  most  proper  place  to  speak  of  the  various  theo* 
logical  and  historical  essays,  that  Moehler  contributed  to  periodical  pub* 
Ucatioos,  and  especially  to  the  Theological  Quarterly  Renew  of  Tobin* 
gen.  These  essays  have  since  his  death  been  collected  by  his  friend, 
Dr.  DoUinger,  and  published  in  two  volumes.  They  are  as  follows  :-— 
I.  An  investigation  of  the  dispute  between  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Angus* 
tine,  on  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  Galatians.  ii.  A 
critical  inquiry  into  the  period  of  publication  of  the  Epistle  to  Diogne* 
tos,  usually  attributed  to  St.  Justin,  and  an  analysis  of  its  content^ 
m.  An  historical  sketch  of  St.  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
his  times,  iv.  An  essay  on  clerical  celibacy,  v.  Short  considerations 
on  the  historical  relation  of  Universities  to  the  State,  vi.  Fragments 
on  the  false  decretals,  vn.  An  essay  on  the  relation  of  Islam  to  the 
GospeL  viu.  An  essay  on  the  origin  of  Gnosticism.  The  second 
volume  contains  the  following  : — i.  Considerations  on  the  state  of  the 
Church,  during  the  fifteenth,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century*  n*  An  essay  on  St.  Simonianism.  ni.  Fragmentary 
aketchee  on  the  abolition  of  slavery,  rv.  Letter  to  the  Abbe  Bautaur 
of  Strasburg,  on  his  system  of  philosophy,  v.  Rise  and  first  period  of 
Monasticism  :  a  fragment,  vi.  Two  articles  on  the  imprisonment  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  this  memoir  to  give  an  analysis  of 
these  collected  essays,  which  certainly  furnish  new  evidence  of  the 
author's  great  historical,  as  well  as  theological  learning ;  his  critical 
acutencss,  his  depth  of  observation,  and  elegance  of  style. 

The  most  remarkable  pieces  in  this  miscellaneous  collection,  are  the 
already  noticed  essay  on  clerieal  celibacy,  that  on  Gnosticism,  the 
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beautiful  fVagtnent  on  the  early  history  of  monastiGiBnif  Which  wflg  to 
form  part  of  a  large  work  on  the  monastic  orders  of  the  weat,  and  the 
essay  on  Islam,  that  has  receiyed  its  due  meed  of  praise  from  one  bf 
our  own  Protestant  critics.  *'  This  essay  of  Moehler V  sfkys  a  writer 
in  a  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review^  that  appeared  two  years  age, 
«*  was  composed  with  an  express  view  towards  the  progress  of  Chris* 
tianity  in  the  east,  and  the  question  how  it  might  be  offered  in  the  most 
commanding  and  persuasive  manner  to  Mahometans.  It  is  written 
with  so  much  learning,  judgment,  and  moderation,  that  it  might  be  well 
worthy  of  translation  in  some  of  our  religious  journals."* 

The  lectures  which  Dr.  Moehler  delivered  on  patristic  literaturoi  have 
since  his  death  been  collected  and  edited  by  his  friend  Dr.  Reithmayrt 
Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Munich.  Of  this  work« 
three  parts  only  have  as  yet  appeared,  embracing  the  first  three  centu- 
ries of  the  Church,  and  containing  nearly  a'*thousand  pages  of  print  in 
small  octavo.  After  some  very  interesting  and  profound  prdiminary 
reflections  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages  and  literatures,  and 
their  relation  to  Christianity,  and  some  general  views  on  the  nature  of 
patristic  literature  ;  the  author,  in  the  first  part,  treats  of  the  lives  and 
writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  from  Pope  St.  Clement,  down  to 
Papias.  In  the  second  part,  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
second  century,  from  St.  Justin  martyr,  down  to  Pantenus  ;  and  in  the 
third,  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  third  century,  from 
St.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  down  to  Lactantius,  are  described,  analyzed^ 
and  appreciated. 

In  this  work,  the  plan  of  the  author  is  to  prefix  to  each  century  ge» 
neral  views  on  its  ecclesiastical  and  literary  character ;  then  under  a 
special  section  devoted  to  each  particular  father,  to  trace  a  short  sketch 
of  his  life,  where  the  materials  for  such  exist ;  next  to  give  an  analysis 
of  his  various  works,  accompanied  with  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  age, 
or  the  authenticity  of  such  writings  as  have  been  disputed ;  then  (b  fur- 
nish a  summary  of  the  father's  doctrine,  and  lastly  to  pronounce  judg* 
ment  on  his  literary  merits.  To  each  biographical  section,  the  editor 
has  appended  notices  of  the  best  editions  of  the  works  of  the  father.  It 
should  be  added,  that  the  account  of  the  fathers  of  the  second  century 
is  closed  with  a  notice  of  the  most  celebrated  martyrologies ;  and  that 
of  the  fathers  of  the  third  century  with  a  short  dissertation  on  the  spu- 
rious gospels,  and  a  more  lengthened  one  on  the  sybils. 

A  more  useful,  as  well  as  more  engaging  introduction  to  the  study  of 
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patristic  literature,  cannot  be,  perhaps,  recommended  than  the  present 
work.  The  author*s  prodigious  knowledge  in  ecclesiastical  history,  as 
well  as  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  ;  his  power  of  clear  exposition  and 
tcute  analysis  ;  and  his  depth  and  originality  of  genius,  which  enabled 
him  easily  to  enter  into,  and  duly  to  appreciate,  the  conceptions  of  the 
great  thinkers  of  Christian  antiquity,  eminently  qualified  him  for  the 
execution  of  this  task.  And  although  the  work  be  posthumous,  and 
did  not  therefore  receive  a  careful  revisal  from  its  author,  yet  its  every 
page  evinces  the  hand  of  the  master.  Among  the  various  dissertations 
I  may  notice  those  on  St.  Justin  martyr,  St.  Irensus,  Origen,  and  St. 
Cyprian,  as  peculiarly  able  and  elaborate.  From  its  posthumous  cha- 
racter, there  were,  of  course,  many  gaps  and  omissions  in  it,  which  the 
talented  editor  has,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  author,  endeavoured  to  fill 
up ;  supplying  biographical  notices  of  those  ecclesiastical  writers  whose 
works  have  perished,  and  carefully  citing  the  authorities  for  statements 
and  assertions  in  the  text,  as  wcU  as  making  various  other  additions. 

Everything  contributed  to  render  Moehler's  abode  at  Munich  most 
agreeable.  Surrounded  by  the  distinguished  Catholic  professors,  whom 
the  king  had  assembled  in  that  capital ;  living  amid  a  people  that  in 
despite  of  all  the  efforts  made  during  the  late  reign  to  pervert  it,  was 
still  eminently  Catholic  ;  in  a  city,  too,  where  the  theological  faculty 
was  undisturbed  by  the  opposition  of  any  rival ;  where  the  Catholic 
Church  could  unfold  all  her  salutary  influences,  and  all  her  pomp  of  wor- 
ship, and  where  art  was  making  the  noblest  efibrts  to  minister  to  the 
splendour  of  that  worship ; — Mochler  might  confidently  look  for  still 
more  blessed  results  from  his  literary  labours.  And  during  the  first 
eighteen  months  of  his  residence  in  the  Bavarian  capital,  the  content- 
ment he  enjoyed,  had,  in  despite  of  the  severe  climate  of  the  place,  re- 
established his  health,  which  of  late  years  had  been  much  impaired. 

At  length,  in  the  autumn  of  1S36,  came  that  dreadful  scourge,  the 
cholera,  that  for  six  months,  without  intermission,  exercised  the  most 
dreadful  ravages  at  Munich.  Though  the  prevailing  epidemic  affected 
Moehler  but  in  a  slight  degree,  y^t  he  experienced  a  general  debility, 
that  incapacitated  him  from  prosecuting  his  public  duties. 

This  indisposition  was  succeeded  in  the  following  spring  by  an  at- 
tack of  influenza,  that  confined  him  for  two  months  to  his  bed  ;  and 
did  not*  quit  him,  without  leaving  behind  most  dangerous  symptoms  of 
disease  on  the  lungs.  On  rising  from  the  bed  of  sickness,  he  was  not 
permitted  by  his  physicians  to  pursue  his  ordinary  duties  ;  but  on  their 
urgent  advice*  he  took  a  journey  to  southern  Tyrol,  where  the  genial 
climate  of  Meran,  the  use  of  whey,  and  the  cheering  society  of  the 
Benedictines  of  that  place,  whose  learning  and  piety  he  made  a  con- 
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statit  theme  of  eulogy  to  bis  friends,  soon  produced  the  most  betie* 
ficial  effects  on  his  health.  After  passing  the  whole  summer  of  188t 
in  that  beautiful  countr}'*  be  returned  in  the  autumn  to  Munich,  to  re* 
sume  his  public  functions.  But  the  hopes  which  his  friends  had  enter* 
tained  of  his  complete  recovery,  were  soon  to  undergo  a  bitter  disap 
pointment.  On  the  first  of  November  bis  indisposition  returned,  and 
symptoms  of  a  decided  pulmonary  complaint  became  even  more  mant* 
fest.  Again,  to  bis  grief,  and  to  the  regret  of  his  numerous  auditors, 
his  promised  course  of  lectures  must  be  put  off*  The  bleak  climate  at 
the  Bavarian  capital  was,  at  that  season  especially,  little  propitious  to 
one  labouring  under  such  a  disorder ;  and  most  unfortunately,  towards 
the  close  of  the  month  a  calamitous  event  occurred,  which,  while  it 
threw  the  whole  German  church  into  mourning,  and  convulsed  West- 
phalia and  the  Rhenish  provinces  to  their  centre,  filled  the  soul  of 
Moehlcr  with  a  disquietude  and  dismay,  that  operated  most  prejudi- 
ciously  on  his  health — the  imprisonment  of  the  venerable  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1837,  is  the  event  to  which  I 
allude. 

This  act  of  reckless  and  violent  tyranny,  which  put  the  seal  to  that 
Uxig  scries  of  intrigues,  machinations,  and  oppressions,  that  for  five-and* 
twenty  years  had  been  directed  against  the  Catholic  Church  in  Prussia, 
Moehler  appreciated  in  all  its  vast  importance.  He  saw  the  evils  with 
which  it  was  fraught,  the  fearful  and  general  persecution  against  the 
German  Church,  that  it  seemed  to  portend  ;  and  yet  with  a  prophetic 
«yc  he  discerned  the  good  that  Providence  would  one  day  bring  out  of 
that  evil — the  triumph  and  regeneration  of  that  Church,  so  long  be- 
trayed, insulted,  and  oppressed.  These  apprehensions  and  these  hopes 
he  has  recorded  in  two  remarkable  essays,  which  he  published  in  Feb* 
ruary,  1838,  in  tho  Universal  Gazette^  of  Augsburg ;  the  last  which  he 
ever  wrote — the  last  eflTusions  of  that  heart,  which,  amid  the  languor  of 
sickness,  yet  beat  quick  and  strong  to  all  that  concerned  the  glory  of 
its  God. 

At  this  time,  the  Prussian  commissary,  Bniggemann,  who  was  sent 
to  Rome  on  a  diplomatic  mission  from  the  court  of  Berlin,  received  in- 
structions to  hold  an  interview  with  Moehlcr,  on  his  passage  through 
Munich,  and  to  tender  to  him,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  a  preben« 
dal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  if  he  pleased,  a  professorship 
at  Bonn.  TTie  reader  will  observe,  that  this  was  the  third  attempt  made 
hy  the  Prussian  government  to  enlist  the  professorial  services  of  Moeh« 
li^.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  these  repeated  endeavours  on  the 
part  of  a  hostile  government,  to  obtain  for  one  of  its  universities  the 
-greatest  theologian  of  Germany  T     How  do  these  attempts  agree  with 
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Uie  Weh-known  policy  of  a  goTerament,  that  by  every  species  of  intrigue) 
machination,  encroachment,  and  crafty  tyranny,  had  endeavoured  to 
Protestantize  its  Catholic  sul^ects,  and  which  in  some  parts  of  its  domi- 
nions,  like  Sile&ia,  had  too  well  succeeded  in  its  endeavours — and  that 
at  the  very  moment  when  it  ooade  this  proposal  to  Moehler,  had  torn 
Irom  his  diocese,  and  plunged  into  prison,  an  illustrious  prelate,  for  hav* 
ing  eourageously  unmasked  and  defeated  its  designs  t  To  the  honour 
^  the  Prussian  government,  it  must  be  said,  that  it  was  its  pride  and 
boast  to  fill  its  universities  with  eminent  men ,  and  that  hostile  as  it 
was  to  Catholicism,  its  respect  and  lovo  for  learning  exceeded  that  hos- 
tility. Thus  in  the  very  heyday  of  Hermesianism,  it  appointed  its  great 
antagonist  Klee,  to  a  theological  chair  at  Bonn ;  and  in  its  conflict  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  it  artfully  pointed  to  the  nomination  of  this 
eniinent  divine,  as  a  proof  that  it  wished  to  give  no  exclusive  encou- 
ragement to  any  particular  school  of  theology. 

But  at  the  coi\juncture  at  which  we  have  arrived,  the  Prussian  gc» 
vernment  had  a  peculiar  inducement  to  make  the  proposal  whereof  I 
q)eak.  The  general  discontent  that  reigned  in  its  Catholic  provinces, 
the  ever-growing  indignation  of  Catholic  Germany  at  the  treatment 
they  had  experienced,  and  the  precarious  relations  wherein  Prussia 
stood  with  Belgium  and  France — neighbours  to  whom  her  fatal  policy 
had  anbarred  her  own  weakness  and  disunion ;  this  state  of  things  ren* 
dered  the  redress  of  public  wrongs,  and  the  allaying  of  public  irritation 
in  her  Catholic  dominions,  a  matter  of  the  most  imperious  necessity. 

In  this  posture  of  afiairs,  as  a  professor  of  theology  must  needs  exer- 
cise great  influence  over  the  rising  members  of  the  priesthood,  and  in 
an  ecclesiastical  question  over  the  lay  members  also  of  the  university,  a 
sort  of  political  importance  now  attached  to  a  theological  chair  at  Bonn. 
And  unless  the  Prussian  government  were  prepared  to  close  the  door 
irrevocably  against  all  justice  and  conciliation,  it  could  not  have  select- 
ed a  man,  who  by  his  high  reputation  and  zealous  attachment  to  the  in* 
tercets  o£  the  Churchy  as  well  as  by  his  amiable  and  conciliatory  dispo- 
sition, was  fitter  than  the  sul^ect  of  this  memoir  to  be  the  medium  of 
any  safe  and  honourable  negotiation. 

The  offer  of  M.  BrOggeraan,  Moehler,  however,  immediately  declin- 
ed. This  refusal  was  dictated  not  only  by  the  precarious  state  of  his 
health,  as  well  as  by  the  distracted  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Rhenish 
province,  but  also  by  a  feeling  of  attachment  to  Bavaria.  This  feel- 
ing his  Bavarian  majesty  delicately  appreciated,  by  conferring  on  him 
the  knightly  order  of  Su  Michael. 

His  health  seemed  to  rally  for  a  while,  so  as  to  enable  him  for  a  few 
weeks  to  resume  the  dehveiy  of  his  lectures  ;  but  towards  the  end  of 
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nuary  a  violent  catarrh  ensued,  which  soon  terminated  in  inflamma* 
>n  of  the  chest. 

The  following  account  of  his  last  illness  is  from  the  pen  of  an  eye* 
itncss,  and  friend ;  and  the  tone  of  mournful  eamestnessy  wharein  it 
written,  must  challenge  the  sympathy  of  every  reader. 
**  The  experience  of  late  years,"  says  the  anonymous  biogra|dier, 
convinced  the  physicians  that  the  injurious  influence  of  the  Munich 
imate,  combined  with  the  arduous  duties  of  the  professorial  charge, 
forded  no  certain  prospect  of  the  preservation  of  Moehler's  life ;  and 
tat  it  was  only  by  changing  his  abode  for  some  milder  climate,  any 
lance  for  his  recovery  existed.     The  King  of  Bavaria,  informed  of  the 
)ndition  of  the  illustrious  patient,  and  anxious  to  preserve  a  life  so 
duable  to  Church  and  State,  nominated  Moehler,  by  a  decree  dated 
[arch,  1S38,  to  the  just  vacant  dignity  of  Dean  in  WOrzburg.  Mo^er 
as  deeply  affected  by  this  mark  of  his  sovereign's  delicate  attention 
od  forethought ;  yet  his  joy  was  not  unalloyed.     He  had  entered  with 
Dcommon  ardour  on  the  professorial  career,  for  which  heaven  had  fa- 
oured  him  with  the  highest  qualifications,  and  wherein  his  efforts  had 
een  blessed  with  the  most  signal  success.    The  very  idea  of  the  aban- 
onmcnt  of  that  career,  had  inspired  him  with  the  deepest  melancholy, 
[c  anticipated  something  more  than  a  mere  change  of  employment, 
'o  a  friend,  who  congratulated  him  on  the  promotion  to  his  new  dig- 
ity,  he  expressed  himself  in  the  following  remarkable  words  :  *I  have 
ften  observed  in  history,'   said  he,  '  that  men  whom  God  hath  highly 
ivoured  in  life,  lie  often  on  the  eve  of  their  separation  from  this  world, 
ivestcd  with  the  glimmer  of  some  temporal  honour.     I  cannot,  with- 
ut  being  guilty  of  great  ingratitude,  deny  that  Providence  hath  loaded 
ae  with  many  favours ;  but  the  prognostic  which  I  here  advert  to,  may 
low  be  realized  in  me  also.'     This  anticipation,  alas  I  was  too  soon 
erified ;  that  very  day  the  fever  returned ;  a  week  later,  suddenly  at 
light,  catarrh  and  the  critical  symptom  of  hoarseness  ensucdi  and  then 
,  few  days  afterwards  the  physicians  observed  all  the  signs  of  a  violent 
lectic  fever,    llis  nights  especially,  were  attended  with  great  suffering; 
»n  the  seventh  of  April,  he  felt  himself  again  better,  and  desired  that 
or  his  entertainment  a  favourite  book  of  travels  should  be  read  to  him. 
rhis  was  done,  not  without  a  fearful  presentiment,  that  that  wish  was 
he  prelude  to  another  and  a  more  distant  journey,  and  so  it  happened, 
it  the  beginning  of  Holy  Week,  the  fever  assumed  the  character  of  ty- 
^U8«  and  the  mind  of  the  patient  from  time  to  time  slightly  wandered 
n  delirium.     Feeling  his  end  approach,  he  again,  on  the  tenth  of  April, 
>repared  by  the  reception  of  the  sacraments  for  appearing  before  his 
ymighty  Judge.     The  sacraments  appeared  to  exert  a  beneficial  influ- 
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«tice  on  bis  health,  for  on  the  following  day  he  felt  much  relieved,  and 
hope  began  to  revive  in  the  bosom  of  his  friends.  But  he  no  longer 
looked  forward  to  recovery,  and  on  the  same  day  he  made  his  last  tes* 
tamentary  arrangements  in  regard  to  his  temporal  concerns.  The  fol- 
lowing night  dispelled  all  hopes  of  a  change  for  the  better.  On  the 
morning  of  the  twelfth  of  April,  he  felt  great  oppression  at  his  chest,  he 
became  somewhat  restless;  the  heavy  ice-cold  sweat-drops  gathered 
aboat  his  brow  and  temples ;  the  last  struggle  had  come  on.  His  con- 
fessor, Dr.  Aloysius  Buchner,  (now  a  prebendary  at  Passau,)  never  left 
his  side.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  awoke  from  a  gentle 
shimber,  cla^ied  both  hands  to  his  head,  aad  exclaimed,  *'  Ah  !  now  I 
have  seen  it — now  I  know  it — ^now  I  would  like  to  write  a  book, — this 
must  be  written  down, — but  now  it  is  gone."  He  then  laid  himself 
calmly  down,  a  look  of  serene  and  winning  love  passed  again  over  his 
countenance,  as  if  the  soul  were  evidently  making  an  effort  gently  to 
sever  the  last  bonds  of  life.  He  then  gasped  violently  three  times,  and 
the  soal  bursting  her  fetters,  sprang  upwards  to  her  God.  The  sad 
event  took  place  on  Maundy  Thursday,  the  12th  of  April,  1838,  at  half 
past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  His  remains  were  interred  on  Holy 
Saturday,  the  14th  day  of  April ;  and  his  death  was  mourned  by  his 
king,  deeply  bewailed  by  his  friends,  and  regretted  by  all."* 

Thus  died  this  celebrated  man,  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  at  a  crisis 
90  eventful  for  religion,  and  at  a  moment  when  he  could  be  so  ill  spared 
by  the  Church  and  by  his  country.  His  career,  though  brief,  had  been 
eminently  useful  as  well  as  brilliant ;  and  his  life,  though  not  full  of 
years,  had  been  replete  with  good  works.  He  might,  at  the  close  of  his 
course,  exclaim  with  the  great  apostle,  **  Bonum  certamen  certavi,  cur- 
sam  consummavi,  fidem  servavi,  reposita  est  mihi  corona  justitise." 
^*  Happy,  saith  the  Scripture,  are  they  who  die  in  the  Lord  1"  And 
happy,  thrice  happy,  we  may  add,  are  they,  who  die,  before  the  enemy 
hath  snatched  from  their  hands  the  fruit  of  their  morning's  toil !  And 
when  we  are  tempted  to  lament  the  untimely  end  of  this  great  luminary 
of  the  Church,  we  should  assuage  our  sorrow  with  the  reflection,  how 
infinitely  more  enviable  was  his  fate,  than  that  of  his  celebrated  con- 
temporary— the  once  great  Gamaliel  in  the  Church  of  France.  For, 
whereas  death,  we  may  confidently  hope,  brought  to  one  the  garland  of 
eternal  life,  existence  hath  cast  over  the  other,  the  blight  and  desolation 
of  death.  In  abandoning  the  glorious  mansions  of  the  Church  for  those 
bleak  and  desolate  regions,  where  the  grisly  phantoms  of  erring  fancy 


*  See  memoir  by  anonymous  biogntpber,  p.  37. 
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as  the  diligent  perusal  of  the  writings  of  the  holy  fathers,  which  are  no 
less  powerful  in  cherishing  the  feelings  of  piety,  than  in  confirming  and 
enlivening  faith,  wrought,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  the  happiest  change 
in  Moehler's  devotional  exercises ;  for,  in  subsequent  years,  he  never 
iet  a  day  pass  without  celebrating  the  holy  sacrifice,  and  with  a  tender- 
ness of  devotion,  that  excited  universal  edification. 

With  the  laborious  duties  of  the  professorial  ofiice,  he  combined,  to 
some  extent,  the  functions  of  the  sacred  ministry  ;  and  to  many  of  the 
academic  youth  he  acted  as  spiritual  director. 

Not  content  with  personally  discharging  the  obligations  of  his  sacred 
calling  with  the  strictest  fidelity,  and  an  irreproachable  purity  of  con- 
duct, he  strove  by  example  and  conversation,  as  well  as  by  his  writings 
and  his  lectures,  to  stem  the  tide  of  corruption  that  had  burst  into  the 
Swabian  Church,  and  was,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  the  means  of  guard- 
ing many  a  young  clergyman  against  the  evil  counsels  and  evil  prac- 
tises of  the  anti-celibate  party. 

His  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  interests  of  II is  Church,  while 
it  was  the  animating  and  sustaining  principle  of  all  his  intellectual  ex- 
ertions, oflen  communicated  itself  with  electrical  efiect  to  his  youthful 
auditors.  Yet  that  zeal,  which  consumed  him  for  the  house  of  his  Lord, 
was  exceeded,  if  possible,  by  a  spirit  of  mildness,  modesty,  apd  humi- 
lity— qualities  which,  while  they  endeared  him  to  Heaven,  made  him, 
too,  the  favourite  with  men. 

Adorned  with  all  the  sacerdotal  virtues,  he  possessed  at  the  same  time 
a  winning  amiability  of  manner,  that  caused  his  society  to  be  courted 
by  men  of  various  ranks  and  professions,  and  even  of  the  most  opposite 
religious  and  political  principles.  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  lay- 
men as  well  as  churchmen,  consulted  him  personally  or  by  letter  on 
every  variety  of  subject, — religious,  political,  literary,  or  domestic  ;  and 
had  his  life  been  prolonged,  he  would  probably  have  become  one  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  Germany. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  moral  character  of  this  remarkable 
man,  it  remains  for  me  to  sum  up  his  intellectual  qualities. 

He  was  distinguished  for  an  uncommon  clearness,  precision,  and 
vigour  of  ratiocination,  that  shows  how  well  he  had  profited  by  the  ex- 
ample of  those  Attic  masters,  to  whom  his  youth  had  been  so  sedulously 
devoted.  His  plan  is  to  let  his  adversary  bring  forward  his  strongest 
arguments,  and  dispose  them  in  the  most  advantageous  order ;  then, 
without  stopping  to  refute  him  in  detail,  he  wrings  from  him  some  re* 
luctant  concession,  or  forces  him  unconsciously  into  some  false  position, 
whereby  he  is  enabled  at  a  single  stroke  to  shake  or  overthrow  the  whole 
system  of  his  antagonist's  reasoning. 
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In  depth  of  reflection  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  generalizatio 
equals  Frederic  Schlegel ;  and  if  inferior  to  him  in  the  fervour 
poetic  imagination,  he  yet  possesses,  partly  from  nature,  partly  froi 
severer  training  of  theological  discipline,  a  superior  force  and  pre< 
of  reasoning.  Like  the  great  writer  to  whom  I  have  compared 
Moehlcr  was  eminently  endowed  with  the  faculty  called  by  critics 
thesis — the  faculty  of  seizing  on  the  main  points  of  his  subject,  dive 
it  of  its  subordinate  or  accessory  parts,  and  in  a  few  bold  strokes 
ing  a  perfect  outline. 

The  learning  of  Mochler  was  most  profound  and  various.  Tl: 
he  died  at  the  premature  age  of  forty-three,  he  yet  had  mastered  < 
branch  of  theological  science ;  and  in  patristic  literature  and  the 
ings  of  the  schoolmen,  as  also  in  the  works  of  the  Reformers,  an 
later  Protestant  divines  of  various  sects,  he  was  pre-eminently  v< 
His  acquaintance  with  profane  history  and  modern  literature  was 
extensive  ;  and  his  acquirements  in  classical  philology  were  so  { 
as  to  call  forth  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  most  lei 
professors  in  that  faculty. 

His  style  reflects  the  calm,  equable  dignity  of  his  soul ;  clear, 
ing,  and  stately  :  if  it  seldom  rises  to  eloquence,  it  never  sinks  intc 
ness,  or  loses  itself  in  obscuf  ity. 

Yet  all  these  high  intellectual  endowments  were  rendered  still 
effective,  because,  as  was  above  said,  they  were  tempered,  chast 
exalted,  and  sanctified  by  an  amiable  modesty,  a  deep,  unaffecte 
mility,  a  glowing  zeal,  and  a  piety  serenely  bright,  that  like  a 
within  a  beautiful  vase,  brought  out  all  those  mental  ornaments 
bolder  relief.* 


*  As  it  may  bo  interesting  to  the  reader  to  hear  the  opinion  entertained  of  1 
markable  man,  by  those  who  arc  far  more  competent  than  myself  to  prono 
judgment  on  his  merits,  I  will  here  subjoin  the  following  critical  remarks (Wmi 
of  Uie  ablest  literary  and  theological  periodicals  in  Germany.  My  own  opinic 
just  to  premise,  was  formed  before  I  had  seen  the  passages  in  question. 

From  the  Hutori9eh.politUche  Blatter. 
**  As  in  life  he  was  full  of  the  most  tender-hearted  mildness  and  forbearan 
of  an  unpretending  modesty  and  kindliness  of  feeling,  which  won  him  the  hear 
men ;  so  his  moral  character  was  reflected  in  his  literary  labours.  Free  from  tl 
ganca  and  cold-heartcdness  of  an  idle  science,  his  b<iBom  flowed  with  a  pv 
mild  enthusiasm,  and  the  calm  and  unruffled  clearness  of  his  spirit  was  evin* 
with  the  eye  of  thoughtful  sensibility,  he  contemplated  the  agitated  scenes  of  I: 
and  their  chequered  phenomena,  so  calculated  to  mislead  and  confuse  the  iud; 
Gifted  with  an  untiring  industry,  and  with  a  penetrative  mind,  that,  amid  the  i 
detailsi^eyer  lost  sight  of  the  whole,  he  yet,  in  his  humble  modesty,  never  fon 


deficiencies  and  the  narrowness  of  all  human  science.  All  onesided  exagperati 
passionate  attacks,  grated  on  him  as  a  discord ;  and  all  merit  he  would  ae 
fedee,  and  present  to  it  with  a  cheerful  brow  and  feeling  heart,  the  homage 
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In  a  camfnanication  which  Dr.  Reithmayr  has  had  the  kindness  to 
make  to  roe,  he  writes  as  follows :  '*  Brief  as  was  the  period  of  Moeh- 
kr'a  labours  in  Munich,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  good  he 
wrought,  and  the  seed  for  still  greater  good  which  he  sowed.  Power*' 
fal  as  his  influence  over  Southern  Germany  had  become,  great  as  was 
his  authority,  honoured  as  was  his  name,  and  mighty  as  was  the  impulse 
be  had  given  to  the  public  mind,  he  was  yet  far  from  entertaining  the 
thought  of  wishing  to  form  a  school,  in  so  far  as  we  thereby  under- 
stand a  certain  peculiar  theological  system,  whether  its  nature  consist 
in  a  special  theoretical  method,  or  in  the  adoption  and  more  precise  de« 
velopment  of  certain  opinions.  His  faith  was  of  a  much  too  positive 
kind ;  he  was  too  removed  from  all  hollow  speculation  ;  and  his  whole 
intellectual  cultivation  was  too  strongly  historical,  and  he  was  withal 
too  modest,  to  wish  to  bring  his  own  person  thus  prominently  forward, 
or  to  stamp  upon  other  minds  the  impress  of  his  own  individual  con- 
ceptions. If  anything  can  be  said  to  characterize,  or  distinguish  in 
any  degree  his  auditors  and  admirers,  it  is  a  certain  idealism  in  the 
treatment  of  science,  an  enthusiasm  for  the  institutes  and  interests  of 
the  Church,  abhorrence  of  all  sectarianism,  and  a  closer  attachment  to 
the  mother  Church  of  Rome." 

The  new  school  of  German  Catholic  divines  is  characterized  by  the 
anion  of  great  patristic  learning  and  high  philosophic  speculation ;  by 
severe  orthodoxy  and  warm  attachment  to  the  Church,  coupled  with  a 
singular  spirit  of  conciliation  and  tenderness  in  the  treatment  of  con- 
troversy towards  the  erring  brethren.  This  spirit  is  of  course  modified 
according  to  the  peculiar  temper  and  genius  of  different  individuals  ; 
but  such  is  the  general  characteristic  of  the  new  school. 

The  more  celebrated  theological  contemporaries  of  Moehler  were 
Rlee,  Dollingcr,  Drey,  Hirscher,  and  Veith  ;  and  among  his  scholars. 


JFVom  the  CoTwertationa-Lexieon, 

**  If  we  combine  in  a  single  focus  all  the  particular  traits  of  this  remarkable  man, 
we  shall  fiuad  that  his  most  eminent  peculiarity  consisted  in  the  utter  abandonment 
of  that  pretension,  after  which  so  many  strive,  to  be  the  head  of  a  sect,  or  even  a 
school.  Moehler  devoted  his  faculties  purely  and  entirely  to  the  objective  and  divinely- 
established  institution  of  the  Church.  To  this  service  he  ^ve  up  his  whole  beinff^— 
his  high  natural  endowments — his  penetration  of  intellect — his  often  overpowermr 
logic,  and  his  great  erudition.  And  as  he  made  it  the  business  of  his  life,  to  set  forth 
the  Church  in  all  her  truth  and  beauty,  so  the  Church,  in  her  turn,  transfigured  his 
whole  existence,  and  made  him  that  model  of  purity,  humility,  and  conscientiousness, 
— ^that  mirror  of  all  human  and  sacerdotal  virtues,  which  called  forth  the  enthusiastio 
admiration  of  all,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  into  nearer  or  remoter  inter, 
eoorse  with  him.'* — ^No  zxj,  p.  700,  yoL  iii.  Supplement  to  Eighth  Edition.  Leipxiek. 
1840. 
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StaudcDmaier,  Ruhn,  Hefele,  and  Reithmayr,  have  attained  to  great 
eminence. 

Klee  has  treated  evefy  branch  of  theology.  His  works  are  charac- 
terized by  vast  erudition,  great  metaphysical  depth,  and  a  consummate 
power  of  dialectic  This  very  acute  thinker  and  eminently  learned  man, 
will  ever  exercise  the  greatest  influence  in  the  school ;  but  as  he  was 
deficient  in  grace  of  style  and  power  of  imagination,  his  influence  will 
be  less  perceptible  in  the  great  republic  of  letters.*  Dollinger,  whose 
excellent  Church  History  is  known  to  the  English  reader  from  Dr. 
Cox's  elegant  translation,  combines  extraordinary  learning  in  theology 
and  canon  law,  with  great  historical  researchf  critical  acumen,  and 
clearness  of  method  and  style.  Drey  has  proved  himself  a  very  learn- 
ed and  philosophic  apologist  for  Christianity.  Of  Hirscher  I  can  speak 
with  less  confidence,  as  I  possess  but  little  acquaintance  with  his  writ- 
ings. He  cultivates  chiefly  moral  theology,  and  unites,  it  b  said,  un- 
common unction  of  feeUng  to  originality  of  thought  and  extent  of  learn, 
ing.  Some  prejudices,  however,  which  he  has  still  retained,  tend  some* 
what  to  impair  the  influence  his  genius  and  piety  would  otherwise  com- 
mand. Veith  has  distinguished  himself  more  particularly  in  pastoral 
theology,  and  combines  in  an  eminent  degree  eloquence,  deep  thought, 
and  high  asceticism.  Ruhn  is  distinguished  for  great  depth  of  philoso- 
phic speculation ;  and  Staudenmaier  displays  great  fertility  of  ideas 
and  amenity  of  feeling.  Hefele  and  Reithmayr,  both  as  scholare  and 
thinkers,  bid  fair  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  their  illustrious  master. 

The  number  and  excellence,  too,  of  the  theological  periodicab  and 
smaller  essays  and  treatises,  as  well  as  of  the  more  extended  works,  that 
now  appear  in  CathoUc  Germany,  evince  the  vigour  and  productiveness 
of  her  religious  genius.  Divine  Providence,  when  He  suflfered  the 
German  Church  to  be  despoiled  of  her  temporal  riches  and  political 
greatness,  repaid  her  with  all  the  abundance  of  moral  and  intellectual 
wealth. 


*  With  ProfeMor  Klce  the  writer  of  these  pa^es  wai  mogt  intimately  acquainted. 
He  was  a  most  amiable  and  excellent  clergymen,  and  delightful  companion.  He  in- 
fiooned  the  writer*  that  he  bad  read  all  the  works  of  the  fathen,  and  aome  of  them 
twice  over.  With  the  writing*  of  the  medieval  divines,  he  possessed  still  greater 
aoqnamtance  than  Moehler.  He  was  nncommonly  well  versed  in  history,  had  read 
all  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  and  was  fomiliar  with  the  best  productions  of 
English*  French,  and  Italian  Literature.  He  succeeded  Moehler  in  the  professorship 
of  theology  at  the  University  of  Munich ;  but  after  one  year*s  residence  in  that  city 
ha  died,  at  the  age  of  forty-three.  His  loss,  like  that  of  his  predecessor,  will  be  feU 
in  Germany  for  long  yean  to  come. 
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Last  year,  in  the  public  cemetery  of  Munich,  a  beautiful  Gothic  sepulchral  monu- 
meot  was  erected  oyer  the  spot  where  Moehler's  remains  lie  interred.  Moehler  is  re. 
presented  in  a  kneeling  posture,  and  robed  in  sacerdotal  garments.  His  likeness  b 
nid  to  be  admirably  caught.  On  one  side  is  represented  the  Blessed  Virgin,  holding 
tlie  Diyine  In&nt,  who  graciously  extends  his  arm  to  bless  the  priest,  sunk  down  in 
adontioQ  before  him.  On  the  other  side  is  Moehler's  guardian  angel,  presenting  to 
the  Diyine  Infant  certain  writings  of  the  deceased.  The  monument  is  decorated 
with  other  beautiful  deyices,  allusiye  to  the  life  and  writings  of  this  great  man.  It 
bears  the  following  appropriate  inscription : — 

JOHANNES  ADAMUS  MOEHLER. 

■i    THIOLOOIJI    DOCTOR  .   KT   PEORSBOE  P.    O.   » 

umyERsrrATB  tuiuiobnsx  :  rr  mohacknsi  . 

CAPrr.    OATHBDE.  WXECIBUEO  :   DBCANUfl  DESIGN  : 

OEDUr  :    ST.  MICHAEL    PEO    MEEITIS    SQUE8. 

MATUI   IOEE8HEMII  IN    WUEETEMBEEQA. 

PEIDIB  HON.    MAJA8   1796. 

DBPSNSOE    riDEI. 

LITEEAEUlf  DKCOB.   BCCLBSIJE  SOLAMCN. 

OBirr  MOKAOHII.  PEIDIB  IDUB.      APEIL    1838. 


INTRODUCTION. 
PART  I. 

NATUBE,  BXTEUT,  AND  SOUBCES  OF  8TMBOLI8X. 

Bt  Symbolism  we  understand  the  scientific  exposition  of  the  doctrinal 
differences  among  the  various  religious  parties  opposed  to  each  other, 
in  consequence  of  the  ecclesiastical  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
as  these  doctrinal  differences  are  evidenced  by  the  public  confessions 
or  symbolical  books  of  those  parties.     From  this  definition  it  follows  : 

First,  that  Symbolism  has  directly  and  immediately  neither  a  pole- 
mical nor  apologetical  aim.  It  has  only  to  give  a  statement,  to  furnish  - 
a  solid  and  impartial  account,  of  the  differences  which  divide  the  above* 
mentioned  Christian  conmiunities.  This  exposition,  doubtless,  will 
indirectly  assume,  partly  a  defensive,  partly  an  offensive,  character ; 
for  the  personal  conviction  of  the  writer  will  involuntarily  appear,  and 
be  heard,  sometimes  in  the  tone  of  adhesion  and  commendation,  some- 
times in  the  tone  of  reproof  and  contradiction.  Still,  the  mere  ex- 
planatory and  narrative  character  of  Symbolism  is  thereby  as  little 
impaired,  as  that  of  the  historical  relation,  in  which  the  historian  con- 
ceals not  his  own  personal  opinion  respecting  the  personages  brought 
forward  and  the  facts  recounted.  The  claims  of  a  deeper  science, 
especially,  cannot  be  satisfied  unless  the  exposition  occasionally  assume, 
in  part  a  polemical,  in  part  an  apologetical,  character.  A  bare  narra- 
tive of  facts,  even  when  accompanied  with  the  most  impartial  and  most 
solid  historical  research,  will  not  suffice ;  nay,  the  individual  proportions 
of  a  system  of  doctrine  must  be  set  forth,  in  their  mutual  concatenation 
and  their  organic  connection.  Here,  it  will  be  necessary  to  decom- 
pose a  dogma  into  the  elements  out  of  which  it  has  been  formed,  and 
to  reduce  it  to  the  ultimate  principles  whereby  its  author  had  been  de- 
termined ;  there,  it  will  be  expedient  to  trace  the  manifold  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  dogma  :  but  at  all  times  must  the  parts  of 
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the  system  be  viewed  in  their  relation  to  the  whole,  and  be  referred  td 
the  fundamental  and  alUpef vading  idea.  During  this  analytic  process^ 
— without  which  a  true,  profound,  and  vivid  apprehension  of  the  essen^ 
tial  nature  of  the  different  confessions  is  absolutely  impossible,' — the 
relation  of  these  to  the  gospel,  and  to  Christian  reason,  must  necessa*^ 
rily  be  brought  out ;  and  the  conformity  of  the  one,  and  the  opposition 
of  the  other,  to  universally  acknowledged  truths,  must  follow  as  a  mat« 
tar  of  course*  In  this  way,  indeed,  Symbolism  becomes  the  most  cogent 
apology,  or  allusive  refutation,  without  designing  to  bci  in  itself,  eithef 
the  one  or  the  others 

Secondly,  in  the  definition  we  have  given,  the  limits  and  extent  of 
our  course  of  Symbolism  have  been  expressed.  For,  as  they  are  only 
those  ecclesiastical  differences  that  sprang  out  of  the  convulsions  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  form  the  subject  of  out  investigations,  so  all 
those  religious  communities  that  have  arisen  out  of  earlier  exclusion  or 
voluntary  secession  from  the  Church,  even  though  they  may  have  pro« 
tracted  their  existence  down  to  our  times,  will  necessarily  be  excluded 
from  the  range  of  our  inquiries.  Hence,  the  course  of  doctrinal  die* 
putes  in  the  Oriental  Church  will  not  engage  our  attenticm.  The 
religious  ferment  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  ecclesiastical  contro* 
versies  which  it  produced,  are  of  a  totally  different  nature  from  the 
contest  which  divides  the  Western  and  Eastern  Churches.  The 
controversy,  agitated  in  the  Westi  regards  exclusively  Christian  an- 
thropology ;  for  it  will  be  shown,  that,  whatever  other  things  may  be 
connected  with  this,  they  are  all  mere  necessary  deductions  from  the 
answer,  given  to  the  anthropological  question  mooted  by  the  Reformers* 
The  controversy,  on  the  other  hand,  agitated  in  the  Elast,  has  reference 
to  Christology  (  for  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  the  orthodox  Greek 
Church,  whose  dispute  with  the  CathoHc  regards  no  doctrine  of  faith, 
were  alone  to  claim  attention ;  while  the  Nestorians  and  the  Mono* 
physites,  who  are  separated  from  Catholics,  orthodox  Greeks,  and 
Protestants,  by  real  doctrinal  diffcrencesi  were  to  be  excluded  from  the 
inquiry.  But  the  special  objects  of  our  undertaking  neither  occaaion 
nm  justify  so  extended  a  discussion.  An  account  of  these  doctrinal 
differences  has,  moreover,  appeared  to  us  uncalled  for,  since  even  the 
most  abridged  ecclesiastical  history  furnishes,  respecting  all  these  phe* 
nomena,  more  information  than  is  requisite  for  practical  purposes.  In 
&ct,  no  present  interest  conducts  us  to  the  Oriental  Church  and  its 
vajrious  subdivisions ;  for,  although  the  ancient  disagreement  of  these 
communities  with  the  CathoUc  and  Protestant  Churches  still  continueSf 
it  IB  at  present  without  real  and  vital  injQuence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  the  Lutheran 
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tind  Reformed  Churches,  in  opposition  to  the  Catholiti  Church,  as  well 
^3  to  each  other,  must  be  set  forth  with  the  utmost  precision,  and  in 
eTery  possible  bearing,  as  must  also  be  the  positions  of  the  Catholic 
Church  against  the  negations  of  the  two  former.  It  might,  indeedi 
appear  proper  to  presuppose  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  Catholic 
dc^mas,  ts  asserted  and  maintained  against  the  Reformers,  in  the  same 
way  as  Plank,  in  his  CompdrtUive  View  of  the  Churches^  has  prcsup« 
posed  the  knowledge  of  the  Lutheran  system  of  doctrine.  But,  as  the 
tenets  of  Protestants  have  sprung  only  out  of  opposition  to  Catholic 
doctrine,  they  can  be  understood  only  in  this  opposition  :  and,  therefore, 
the  Catholic  thesis  must  be  paraHeled  with  the  Protestant  anti^thesisf 
and  compared  with  it  in  all  its  bearings,  if  the  latter  would  be  duly  ap- 
preciated. On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  doctrine  will  then  only 
appear  in  its  true  light,  when  confronted  with  the  Protestant.  The 
present  comparative  view  of  the  differences  between  the  Christian  con- 
fessions, is  besides,  as  indicated  in  the  Preface,  destined  for  Protestant 
readers  also ;  but  that  these  on  an  average  possess  more  than  a  supers 
ficial  acqnaintflAce  with  Catholic  doctrine,  we  cannot  here  reasonably 
suppose. 

The  various  sects  which  have  grown  out  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
like  the  Anabaptists  or  Mennonites,  the  Quakers,  Methodists,  and  Swe- 
denborgians,  could  the  less  pass  unnoticed  by  us,  as  they  only  further 
developed  the  original  Protestantism,  and  have  in  part  alone  consistently 
carried  out  its  principles,  and  pushed  them  to  the  farthest  length* 
Hence,  although  all  these  sects  did  not  spring  up  in  the  sixteenth  cen-^ 
tury,  we  still  regard  them,  as  in  their  inward  purport,  belonging  to  that 
ige. 

The  Socinians  and  Arminians,  also,  will  claim  our  attention.  These 
appear,  indeed,  as  the  opposite  extreme  to  primitive  Protestantism. 
For,  while  the  latter  sprang  out  of  a  strong,  but  one-sided,  excitement 
of  feelings,  the  former,  as  in  the  cose  of  the  Socinians,  either  originated 
in  a  one-sided  direction  of  the  understanding ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Arminians,  terminated  in  such  a  course,  completely  rejecting  the  fun« 
damental  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  ;  so  that  in  them  one  extreme 
was  replaced  by  another,  while  Catholicism  holds  the  just  medium  be« 
tween  the  two.  Whether,  moreover,  the  Socinians  are  to  be  numbered 
among  Protestant  sects,  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the  Protestants 
themselves.  It  is,  however,  really  unquestionable,  that  Socinianism 
ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  appendage  to  orthodox  Protestantism, 
as  was  strongly  pointed  out  by  us,  when  we  just  now  called  the  So* 
cinian  conception  of  Christianity  the  precise  opposite  to  the  old  Protest, 
tant  view.   But,  as  the  Protestants  have  not  yet  sacceeded  in  dismissing 
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tho  Rationalists  from  their  community  (to  use  the  language  of  Mt» 
Hahn),  we  do  not  see  why  they  should  now,  at  least,  refuse  admittance 
to  the  Socinians,  Nay,  every  one  who  abandons  the  Catholic  Church, 
who  only  ceases  to  be  a  Catholic,  whatever  in  other  respects  may  be 
the  doctrines  which  he  believes,  or  refuses  to  believe,  though  his  creed 
may  stand  ever  so  low  beneath  that  of  the  Socinians,  is  sure  to  find 
the  portals  of  the  Protestant  Church  thrown  open  to  him  with  joy*  It 
would  therefore  not  be  praiseworthy  on  our  parts,  if  in  the  name  €i 
Protestants  we  were  to  exercise  an  act  of  intolerance,  and  deny  to  the 
Socinians  the  gratification  of  seeing,  in  one  writing  at  least,  the  object 
of  their  ancient  desire  attained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrines  of 
the  Rationalists  cannot  be  matter  of  investigation  here,  because  they 
form  no  separate  ecclesiastical  community,  and  we  should  have  to  set 
forth  only  the  views  of  a  thousand  different  individuals,  not  the  tenets 
of  a  church  or  sect.  They  have  no  symbol,  and  therefore  can  claim 
no  place  in  our  Symbolism.  Rohr  has,  indeed,  put  forth  such  a  one, 
and  Bretschneider  has  passed  on  it  no  unfavourable  judgment ;  bat 
that  it  has  been  in  any  place  adopted  by  any  one  comftiunity,  we  ha^e 
not  learned. 

Still  less  could  any  notice  be  taken  of  the  Saint-Simonians,  for  they 
are  not  even  to  be  numbered  among  Christian  sects.  In  order  that  a 
religious  party  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  that  place  of  honour,  it  ia  at 
least  requisite  that  it  should  revere  Christ,  as  Him  through  whom  man- 
kind have  attained  to  their  highest  degree  of  religious  culture  ;  so  that 
all  which,  from  Him  downwards,  has  been  thought  or  felt  in  a  religions 
spirit,  should  be  regarded  only  as  the  further  expansion  of  what,  in 
germ  at  least,  He  had  imparted  to  His  followers.  Hence,  the  Carpo- 
cratians  are  by  no  means  to  bo  included  in  tho  class  of  Christian  sects, 
because  they  placed  Christ  merely  on  a  level  with  Orpheus,  Pytha- 
goras, Socrates,  and  Plato.  The  same  honour  must  be  refused  to  the 
Mohammedans  also,  because  they  exalt  tho  Arabian  prophet  above 
Christ,  although  the  latter  they  still  revere  as  a  Divine  envoy.  The 
same  now  holds  good  of  the  Saint-Simonians.  According  to  them, 
Christianity,  like  heathenism,  comprises  only  a  one-sided  conception  of 
the  religious  idea.  It  is,  indeed,  according  to  their  principles,  a  neces- 
sary point  of  transition,  but  still  only  a  point  of  transition,  to  attain  to 
what  they  please  to  term  absolute  religion ;  in  which  every  preceding 
form,  as  a  mere  transitory  phase,  is  abolished.  As  they  have  thus  ex- 
alted themselves  above  Christianity,  they  have  thereby  absolutely 
excluded  themselves  from  her  pale. 

Thirdly,  the  definition  we  have  given  establishes  the  limits,  within 
which  the  characterization  of  the  different  ecclesiastical  communities, 
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^biit  fall  within  tBe  compass  of  the  present  work,  must  be  confined. 
Treating  only  of  doctrinal  differences,  it  is  the  object  of  the  present 
work  solely  to  unfold  the  distinctive  articles  of  belief,  and  to  exclude 
all  liturgical  and  disciplinary  matters,  and,  in  general,  all  the  non*essen<- 
tial  ecclesiastical  and  political  points  of  difference  ]  although,  even  thus, 
the  peculiarities  of  the  communities  to  be  described  must  find  a  general 
eiplanation  in  oar  Symbolism.  In  this  respect,  Symbolism  is  distin* 
gnished  from  the  science  of  comparative  liturgy,  ecclesiastical  statistics, 
^.  It  is  only  in  a  few  cases  that  an  exception  from  this  principle  has 
appeared  admissible. 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  the  sources  are  here  pointed  out  from  which 
Symbolism  must  draw.  It  is  evident  that  the  public  confessions,  t>r 
symbols*  of  the  ecclesiastical  communities  in  question,  must,  above  all, 
be  attended  to,  and  hence  hath  the  science  itself  derived  its  name. 
Other  sources,  meanwhile,  which  offer  any  desirable  explanation,  or 
more  accurate  decisions,  in  reference  to  the  matters  in  hand,  must  not 
be  neglected.  To  liturgies,  prayers,  and  hymns,  also,  which  are  pub^ 
licly  used,  and  are  recognized  by 'authority.  Symbolism  may  accord- 
ingly appeal ;  for  in  these  the  public  faith  is  expressed.  In  appealing 
to  hymns,  however,  great  prudence  is  necessary,  as  in  these  the  feeling 
tad  the  imagination  exert  a  too  exclusive  sway,  and  speak  a  peculiar 
language,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  dogmatic  precision. 
Hence,  even  from  the  Lutheran  church-songs,  although  they  comprise 
much  very  serviceable  to  our  purpose,  and  some  peculiar  Protestant 
doctrines  are  very  accurately  expressed  in  them,  as  also  from  Catholic 
lays,  hymns,  and  the  like,  we  have  refrained  from  adducing  any 
proofs. 

That  even  those  writings  of  the  Reformers,  which  have  not  obtained 
the  character  of  public  confessions,  must  be  of  great  importance  to  our 
inquiries  into  Symbolism,  must  be  perfectly  clear.  Reference  must 
«^>ecially  be  made  to  these,  when  the  internal  signification  and  the 
worth  of  Protestant  dogmas  is  to  be  apprehended.  In  the  same  way, 
Catholic  theologians  of  acknowledged  orthodoxy,  and,  above  all,  the 
history  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  offer  many  satisfactory  and  fuller  elu- 
cidations  of  particular  decisions  in  the  Catholic  formularies.  Yet  the 
individual  opinion  of  one  or  more  teachers  belonging  to  any  confession 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  doctrine  of  the  confession  itself ;  a 
principle  which  must  be  extended  even  to  the  Reformers,  so  that  opin- 
ions which  may  be  found  in  their  writings,  but  have  not  received  any 
express  public  sanction,  must  not  be  noted  down  as  general  Protestant 
tenets.  Between  the  use,  however,  of  Catholic  writers  and  of  the  Re- 
formers, for  the  purpose  of  pro<^  and  illustration  in  this  Symbdism,  a 
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Very  observabfe  difTcrenco  exists.  The  importance  oi  the  maftef  wiff 
render  deeper  insight  into  this  difibrence  necessary.  The  relatioor 
namely,  wherein  the  Reformers  stand  to  the  religions  belief  of  their 
followers,  is  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  and  totally  different  from  that 
of  Catholic  teachers  to  Catholic  doctrine.  Luther,  Zwingle,  and  Cal-* 
vin,  are  the  creators  of  those  religious  opinions  prevalent  among  their 
disciples ;  while  no  Catholic  dogma  can  he  referred  to  any  theologian 
as  its  author.  As  in  Luther  the  circle  of  doctrines,  which  constitute 
the  peculiar  moral  life  of  the  Protestant  communities,  was  produced 
with  the  most  independent  originality ;  as  all  who  stand  to  him  in  » 
spiritual  relation,  like  children  to  their  parents,  and  on  that  account 
bear  his  namci  draw  from  him  their  moral  nurture,  and  live  on  his  ful^ 
ness ;  so  it  is  from  him  wo  must  derive  the  most  vivid^  profound,  and 
certain  knowledge  of  his  doctrines.  The  peculiar  emotions  of  his  spirit, 
out  of  which  his  system  gradually  arose,  or  which  accompanied  its 
rise ;  the  higher  views,  wherein  often,  though  only  in  passing,  he  em- 
braced all  its  details,  as  well  as  traced  the  living  germ,  out  of  which 
the  whole  had  by  degrees  grown  up ;  the  rational  construction  of  his 
doctrine  by  the  exhibition  of  his  feelings ;  all  this  is  of  high  significancy 
to  one,  who  will  obtain  a  genuine  scientific  apprehension  of  Protes- 
tantism, as  a  doctrinal  system,  and  who  will  master  its  leading,  funda- 
mental principle.  The  Protestant  articles  of  faith  are  so  livingly 
interwoven  with  the  nature  of  their  original  production  in  the  mind  of 
Luther,  and  with  the  whole  succession  of  views,  which  filled  his  soul, 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  sever  them.  The  dogma  is  equally  sub^ 
joctivo  with  the  causes,  which  co-operated  in  its  production,  and  has  no 
other  stay  nor  value  than  what  they  afford.  Doubtless,  as  we  have 
before  said,  we  shall  never  ascribe  to  the  Protestant  party,  as  such, 
what  has  not  been  received  into  their  symbolical  writings.  But  although 
we  must  never  abandon  this  principle,  yet  we  cannot  confine  ourselves 
to  it«  For  this  religious  party  was  generally  satisfied  with  the  resulta 
of  that  process  of  intellectual  generation  whereby  its  doctrines  had  beeD 
produced ;  andf  separating  by  degrees  those  results  from  their  living  and 
deepest  root,  it  rendered  them  thereby  for  the  most  part  unintelligible 
to  science  ;  as  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  almost  always  contented  with 
iH-oken,  unsubstantial,  and  airy  theories.  But  it  is  for  science  to  restore 
4he  connexion  between  cause  and  effect,  between  the  basis  and  the 
■uperstructuro  of  the  edifice ;  and,  to  discharge  this  task,  the  writings 
of  Luther,  and,  in  a  relative  degree,  of  the  other  Reformers,  are  te  be 
sedulously  consulfed. 

It  is  otherwise  with  individual  Cathofic  theologians.     As  they  found 
the  doguMUiv  en  which  they  enlarge,  which  they  explain,  or  iUui»tr»ier 
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alfeot^  pre^existingt  we  must  in  their  labours  accurately  discriminate 
between  their  special  and  peculiar  opinions,  and  the  common  doctrines 
declared  by  the  Church,  and  received   from   Christ  and  the  apostles* 
As  these  doctrines  existed  priof  to  those  opinions,  so  they  can  exist  after 
them,  and  can  therefore  be  scientifically  treated  tnthout  them,  and  quite 
independeafly  of  them»     This  distinction  between  individual  opinion 
and  common  doctrine  pre-supposes  a  very  strongly  constituted  com<* 
munity,  based  at  once  on  history,  on  lifei  on  tradition,  and  is  only  pot* 
uble  in  the  Catholic  Church.     But,  as  it  is  possible,  so  also  it  is  neces* 
sary  (  for  unity  in  its  essence  is  not  identity.     In  science  as  in  life, 
such  scope  is  to  be  afforded  to  the  free  expansion  of  individual  exertion, 
as  is  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the  common  weal ;  that  is  to  say, 
80  ^  as  it  is  not  in  opposition  to  it,  nor  threatens  it  with  danger  and 
destruction.     According  to  these  principles  the  Catholic  Church   evep 
acted  ;  and  by  that  standard  we  may  estimate  not  only  the  oft-repeated 
charge,  that,  amid  all  their  vaunts  of  unity.  Catholics  ever  had  divisions 
and  various  disputes  among  themselves,  but  also  the  Protestant  habit  of 
ascribing  to  the  whole  Church  the  opinions  of  one  or  more  individuals. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  would  argue  a  very  defective  insight  into  the  na« 
tore  of  Catholicism,  if  any  one  were  to  give  out,  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  Augustine^s  and  Anselm's  exposition  of  original  siu,  or  the 
theory  of  the  latter  respecting  the   vicarious  atonement  of  Christ,  or 
Anthony  G&nther^s  speculative  inquiries  on  those  dogmas.     These  are 
all  very  laudable  and  acute  endeavours  to  apprehend,  as  a  conception  of 
reason,  the  revealed  doctrinci  which  alone  is  binding  upon  all ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  it  would  be  gross  ignorance  to  confound  them  with  the  teach* 
log  of  the  Church  itself.     For  a  time,  even  a  conception  of  a  dogma^  or 
an  opinion,  may  be  tolerably  general,  without,  however,  becoming  an 
iate^^  portion  of  a  dogma^  or  a  dogma  itself.     There  are  hero  eter- 
nally changing  individual  forms  of  an  universal  principle,  which  may 
serve  this  or  that  person,  or  a  particular  period  for  mastering  that  uni- 
versal principle  by  way  of  reflection  and  speculation^^fbrms  which  may 
|)0S8e8s  more  or  less  of  truth,  but  whereon  the  Church  pronounces  no 
judgment ;  for  the  data  for  such  a  decision  are   wanting  in  tradition, 
and  she  abandons  them  entirely  to  the  award  of  theological   criticism. 
From  what  has  been  saidi  it  follows  that  such  a  distinction  as  we 
speak  of  between  dogma  and  opinion  must  be  extremely  difficult  for 
Protestants*     As  their  whole  original  system  is  only  an  individuality 
exalted  into  a  generality ;  as  the  way  in  which  the  Reformers  con* 
cei?ed  certain  dogmas,  and  personally  thought  and  lived  in  them,  per* 
fecdy  coincided,  in  their  opinion,  with  those  dogmas  themselves ;  so 
their  £aUowen  have  inherited  of  them  an  irresistible  propensi^  every- 
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where  to  identify  the  two  things.  In  Luther,  it  was  the  inordi* 
nate  pretension  of  an  individuality,  which  wished  to  constitute  itself 
the  arbitrary  centre,  round  which  all  should  gather, — an  individuality 
which  exhibited  itself  as  the  universal  man,  in  whom  every  one  was 
to  be  reflected, — in  short,  it  was  the  formal  usurpation  of  the  place  of 
Christ,  who  undoubtedly  as  individual  represents  also  redeemed  hn« 
manity, — a  prerogative  which  is  absolutely  proper  to  Him,  andf  after 
Him,  to  the  universal  Church,  as  supported  by  Him.  In  modem  times, 
when  the  other  opposite  extreme  to  the  original  Reformation  has  in 
many  tendencies  found  favour  with  the  Protestants,  not  only  are  all  the 
conceivable  individualities  and  peculiarities,  which  can  attach  them* 
selves  to  dogma,  willingly  tolerated,  but  even  all  the  peculiar  Christian 
dogmas  are  considered  only  as  doctrines,  which  we  must  tolerate,  and 
leave  to  individuals  who  may  need  them  for  their  own  personal  wants  ; 
so  that,  if  Luther  raised  his  own  individuality  to  the  dignity  of  a  gener* 
ality,  the  generality  is  now  debased  into  a  mere  individuality,  and  thus 
the  true  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other  can  never  be  estabUshed.  In 
the  consistent  progress  of  things,  every  one  considered  himself,  in  a 
wider  circle,  the  representative  of  humanity,  redeemed  from  error  at 
least — as  a  sort  of  microcosmic  Christ.  But  in  order  that  this  phe* 
nomenon  might  not  appear  too  strange,  for  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  re* 
concile  one  Christ  with  the  other,  an  expedient  of  compromise  was  dis« 
covered,  by  leaving  to  each  one  his  own — that  is  to  say,  by  permitting 
him  to  be  his  own  Redeemer,  and  to  represent  himself,  as  also  to  con* 
sider  the  extreme  points,  wherein  all  individuals  concur,  as  representing 
redeemed  humanity.  The  common  property  of  Protestants  could  only 
now  consist  of  some  abstract  formulas,  which  must  be  acceptable  to 
very  many  non-Christians.  As  every  one  wished  to  pass  for  a  Christy  the 
true  Christian,  the  real  scandal  to  the  world,  necessarily  vanished ;  for  as 
each  one  redeemed  himself,  there  was  no  longer  a  common  Redeemer. 
To  this  we  may  add  the  following  circumstances,  whereby  was  form* 
ed  that  peculiar  kind  of  individuality,  which  the  Protestants  would  fain 
confound  with  the  universal  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Pro« 
testantism  arose  partly  out  of  the  opposition  to  much  that  was  andeni« 
ably  bad  and  defective  in  the  Church  ;  and  therein  consists  the  good 
it  has  achieved,  although  this  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  it,  since 
hostility  to  evil  upon  Church  principles  existed  before  it,  and  has  nerer 
ceased  to  exist  beside  it.  Protestantism,  too,  sprang  partly  out  of  the 
stmggle  against  peculiar  scientific  expositions  of  doctrine,  and  against 
certain  institutions  in  ecclesiastical  life,  which  we  may  comprehend 
uder  the  expressioii  of  a  mediaeval  individuality ;  but  a  change  in  this 
iMpect  was  the  object  of  many  zealous  churchmen  since  the  latter  half 
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of  the  fourteenth  century.  As  the  contest  grew  in  vehemence,  it  came 
to  pasSf  as  passion  views  every  thing  in  a  perverse  light,  that  matters 
took  such  a  shape  in  the  eyes  of  the  Reformers,  as  if  the  whole  pre- 
existing Church  consisted  of  those  elements  of  evil,  and  of  those  indi- 
vidual peculiarities — as  if  both  constituted  the  essence  of  the  Church. 
This  opinion  having  now  been  formed,  the  two  things  were  further  set  forth 
in  the  strongest  colours  of  exaggeration ;  for  in  this  course  of  proceeding 
there  was  a  manifest  advantage,  since  with  such  weapons  the  Catholic 
Church  was  most  easily  combated.  Accordingly,  among  the  Refor- 
mers* we  very  frequently  find  (if  we  except  some  rare  but  gratifying 
avowals  in  Luther's  writings,)  not  only  the  necessary  distinction  be- 
tween the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  and  the  individual  views  or  con- 
ceptions of  particular  writers  and  periods  of  time,  entirely  ovcrlooked» 
but  the  latter  so  pointedly  brought  forward,  that  the  former  not  seldom 
sink  totally  into  the  back-ground.  The  nature  of  the  origin  of  any  in* 
stitution  determines  in  general  its  duration.  If,  accordingly,  Protes- 
tants would  enter  into  the  distinction  in  question ;  if,  in  their  estimate 
of  Catholicism,  they  would  look  only  to  what  was  universally  received, 
what  was  laid  down  in  her  public  formularies,  and  leave  all  the  rest  to 
history ;  then  as  their  first  rise  would  have  been  impossible,  their  sepa- 
rate existence  even  now  would  be  essentially  endangered.  The  com- 
plaint here  adverted  to,  a  complaint  which  has  so  often  been  made  by 
Catholics,  appears,  therefore,  to  be  so  intimately  interwoven  with  their 
whole  opposition  against  Protestantism,  that  it  is  only  by  the  cessation 
of  that  opposition  the  complaint  will  ever  be  set  aside. 

Though  from  this  it  will  be  evident,  that,  in  the  course  of  our  sym- 
bolical inquiries,  an  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  works  of  the  Reformers, 
which  cannot  be  made  of  those  of  any  Catholic  writer,  we  must  never- 
theless now  draw  attention  to  some  peculiar  difficulties  attending  the 
use  of  Luther's  and  Mehincthon's  writings.  Luther  is  very  variable  in 
his  assertions.  He  too  often  brings  forward  the  very  reverse  of  his 
own  declarations,  and  is,  in  a  surprising  degree,  the  sport  of  momentary 
impressions  and  transient  moods  of  mind.  He  delights  also  in  ex- 
aggerations, willingly  runs  into  extremes,  and  likes  what  are  called 
energetic  expressions,  in  which  oftentimes,  when  taken  by  themselves, 
his  true  meaning  is  certainly  not  easy  to  be  discovered.  Th6  most  ad- 
visable course,  under  these  circumstances,  is,  by  a  careful  study  of  his 
writings,  to  learn  the  key-note  which  pervades  the  whole  :  individual 
passages  can  in  no  case  be  considered  as  decisive  in  themselves ;  and  a 
sort  of  average  estimate,  therefore,  naturally  recommends  itself  to  our 
adoption.  With  Melancthon  we  have  fewer  difficulties  to  encounter. 
He,  indeed,  is  involved  in  contradictions  of  greater  moment  than  Lu- 
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ther,  but,  for  that  very  reason,  he  lightens  for  us  the  task  of  separati 
in  his  works  the  genuine  Protestant  elements  from  their  opposites. 
this  respect,  his  reforming  career  may  be  accurately  divided  into  two  d 
tinct  parts.  In  the  first,  being  yet  a  youag  man,  little  familiar  w 
theological  studies,  and  versed  only  in  classical  literature,  he  was 
degrees  so  subjugated  in  religious  matters  by  the  personal  influence 
Luther,  as  to  embrace  without  any  qualification  his  way  of  thinkin 
and  it  was  in  this  period  that  the  first  edition  of  his  most  celebrat 
work,  the  Loci  Theologicij  appeared.  When  his  ripening  talents, '. 
more  extended  theological  learning,  and  a  more  enlarged  experience 
life,  had  pointed  out  to  him  the  abyss  before  which  he  had  been  et 
ducted,  ho  receded  by  degrees,  but  yet  was  never  able  to  attain  to  a  c 
cided  independence  of  mind  ;  for,  in  the  flower  of  his  years,  he  h 
given  himself  up  to  foreign  influences  that  confined  and  deadened  1 
spirit.  He  now,  on  one  side,  vacillated  without  a  compass  betwe 
Catholicism  and  Lutheranism ;  on  another  side,  between  Lutherami 
and  Calvinistic  opinions.  Hence,  we  have  felt  no  difliculty  in  makii 
use  only  of  his  above-mentioned  work  in  the  edition  described  :  and 
opposition  to  thosoy  who  may  be  of  another  opinioUf  we  appeal  to  t 
controversies  that  have  been  agitated  among  the  Lutherans  respecti; 
the  Corpus  PAt/tpptcum,  and  to  the  final  settlement  of  the  question, 
respect  to  Zwingle  and  Calvin,  there  are  no  such  difiiculties  ;  as  t 
former  for  the  most  part  has  only  an  historical  importance,  and  the  li 
ter  is  ever  uniform  with  himself. 
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*«T]fBOUCAx    WBirmas  or  catholics    Ain>    protestants. 

•         •       •- 

u — Th0  Cttthoiie  Fonwiariei. 

Bbfoss  we  proceed  to  the  treatment  of^our  subject,  we  must  inquire 
into  the  public  confessions  of  Catholics  as  well  as  Prot^tants.  It  is  a 
matter  of  course  that  those  formMlaries  only  arc  here  understood,  where- 
in the  peculiar  and  opposite  doctijnes  of  the  two  confessions  are  set 
forth  ;  and  not  by  any  means  those,  wherein  the  elder  class  of  Protes« 
f  tantSy  in  accordance  with  Catholics,  have  expressed  a  common  belief. 
The  Apostolic,  Nicene,  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  and  in  general  all  the 
doctrinal  decrees,  which  the  first  four  general  councils  have  laid  down 
in  respect  to  the  fTriivl^and  to  the  person  pf  Christ,  those  Protestants, 
who  are  faithful  to  their  Church,  recognize  in  common  with  Catholics ; 
and  on  this  point  the  Lutherans,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Augs- 
burg confession,  as  well  as  in  .the  Smalcald  articles,  solemnly  declared 
their  belief.  Not  less  explicit  and  public  were  the  declarations  of  the 
Reformed.  These  formularies  constitute  the  common  property  of  the 
separate  Churches — the  precious  dowry  which  the  overwise  daughters 
carried  away  with  them  from  the  maternal  house  to  their  new  settle- 
ments ;  they  cannot  accordingly  be  matter  of  discussion  here,  where  we 
have  only  to  speak  of  the  disputes  which  occasioned  the  separation,  but 
not  of  those  remaining  bonds  of  union,  to  which  the  severed  yet  cling. 
We  shall  first  speak  of  those  writings,  wherein,  at  the  springing  up  of 
dissensions,  the  Catholic  Church  declared  her  primitive  domestic  laws. 
1.  TTie  Council  of  TVenU  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
troversies, of  which  Luthor  was  the  author,  but  whereof  the  cause  lay 
hidden  in  the  whole  spirit  of  that  age,  the  desire  from  many  quarters 
was  expressed,  and  1  y  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  warmly  represented  to 
the  Papa]  court,  (i.at  a  general  council  should  undertake  the  settlement 
of  these  disputes. '  But  the  very  complicated  nature  of  the  matters  them- 
selves, as  well  as  numerous  obstacles  of  a  pc*culiar  kind,  which  have 
seldom  been  impartially  appreciated,  did  not  permit  the  opening  of  the 
council  earlier  than  the  year  1545,  under  p<pe  Paul  III.  After  several 
long  interruptions,  one  of  which  lasted  ten  years,  the  council,  in  the 
year  1563,  under  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV.,  wus,  on  the  close  of  the 
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twenty-fifth  session,  happily  concluded.  The  decrees  regard  dognm 
and  discipline.  Those  regarding  the  former,  are  set  forth,  partly  in 
the  form  of  treatises,  separately  entitled  decretum  or  dodrina^  partly  in 
the  form  of  short  propositions,  called  canones.  The  former  describe, 
sometimes  very  circumstantially,  the  Catholic  doctrine  ;  the  latter  de- 
clare in  terse  and  pithy  terms  against  the  prevailing  eri^  in  doctsine. 
The  disciplinary  ordinances,  with  the  title  Decretum  de  ReJhpnaUone^ 
will  but  rarely  engage  our  attention.  0 

2.  The  second  writing,  which  we  must  here  name,  is  the  Tridentine 
or  Roman  catechism,  with  the  title  Catechismus  Romanus  ex  Decreto 
ConcUii  Tridentini.  The  fathers  of  •the  Church,  assembled  at  Trent, 
felt,  themselves,  the  want  of  a  good  catechism  for  general  use,  although 
very  serviceable  works  of  that  kind  were  then  not  altogether  wanting. 
These,  even  during  the  celebration  of  the  council,  increased  to  a  great 
quantity.  None,  however,  gave  perfect  satisfaction  ;  and  it  was  re- 
solved, that  one  should  be  composed  and  published  by  the  council  itself.  • 
In  fdct,  the  council  examined  the  outline  of  one  prepared  by  a  conk- 
mittee ;  but  this,  for  want  of  practical  utility  and  general  intelligiblenesB, 
it  was  compelled  to  reject.  At  length,  when^^  august  assembly  was 
on  the  point  of  being  dissolved,  it  saw  the  ne^sity  of  renouncing  the 
publidation  of  a  catechism,  and  of  concurring  in  the  proposal  of  the 
Papal  legates,  to  leave  to  the  Holy  See  the  preparation  of  such  a  work« 
The  holy  father  selected,  for  this  important  taski  tnree  distinguished 
theologians,  namely,  Leonardo  Marino,  archbishop  of  Lanciano ;  Egidio 
Foscarari,  bishop  of  Modcna ;  and  Francisco  Fureiro,  a  Portuguese 
Dominican.  They  were  assisted  by  three  cardinals,  and  the  celebrated 
philologist,  Paulus  Manutius,  who  was  to  give  the  last  finish  to  the 
Latin  diction  and  style  of  the  work. 

It  appeared  in  the  year  1566,  under  pope  Pius  IV.,  and,  as  a  proof  of 
its  excellence,  the  various  provinces  of  the  Church, — some  even  by  nu- 
merous synodal  decrees,— hastened  publicly  to*  introduce  it.  This 
favourable  reception,  in  fact,  it  fully  deserved,  from  the  pure  evangelical 
spirit  which  was  found  to  pervade  it ;  from  the  unction  and  clearness 
with  which  it  was  written,  and  from  that  happy  exclusion  of  scholastic 
opinions,  and  avoidance  of  scholastic  forms,  which  was  generally  de* 
sired.  It  was,  nevertheless,  designed  merely  as  a  manual  for  pastors  in 
the  ministry,  and  not  to  be  a  substitute  for  children's  catechisms^  al- 
though the  originally  continuous  form  of  its  exposition  was  afterwards 
broken  up  into  questions  and  answers. 

But  now  it  may  be  asked,  whether  it  possess  really  a  symbolical 
authority  and  symbolical  character  ?  This  question  cannot  be  answered 
precisely  in  the  affirmative ;  for»  in  the  first  place,  it  was  neither  pub* 
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lished,  nor  sanctioned,  but  only  occasioned,  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Secondly,  according  to  the  destination  prescribed  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  it  was  not,  like  regular  formularies,  to  be  made  to  oppose  any 
theological  error,  but  only  to  apply  to  practical  use  the  symbol  of  faith 
already  put  forth.  Hence,  it  answers  for  other  wants,  and  is  accord- 
ingly constructed  in  a  manner  tar  different  from  public  confessions  of 
faith.  This  work,  also,  does  not  confine  itself  to  those  points  of  belief 
merely,  which,  in  opposition  to  the  Protestant  communities,  the  Catho- 
lic Church  holds ;  but  it  embraces  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
hence  it  might  be  named  (if  the  usage  of  speech  and  the  peculiar  objects 
of  all  formularies  were  compatible  with  such  a  denomination,)  a  confes- 
sion of  the  Christian  Church  in  opposition  to  all  non-Christian  creeds. 
If,  from  the  reason  first  stated,  the  Roman  catechism  be  devoid  of  a 
formal  universal  sanction  of  the  Church,  so  it  wants,  from  the  second 
reason  assigned,  all  the  internal  qualities  and  the  special  aim  which  for- 
mularies are  wont  to  have.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  on  one  occasion,  in  a  controversy  touching  the  relation  of  grace  to 
freedom,  the  Jesuits  asserted  before  the  supreme  authorities  of  the 
Church,  that  the  catecjiism  possessed  not  a  Symbolical  character  ;  and 
no  declaration  in  contradiction  to  their  opinion  was  pronounced. 

But,  if  we  refuse  to  the  Roman  catechism  the  character  of  a  public 
confession,  we  by  no  means  deny  it  a  great  authority,  which,  even  from 
the  very  circumstance  that  it  was  composed  by  order  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  it.  In  the  next  place,  as  we  have  said, 
it  enjoys  a  very  general  approbation  from  the  teaching  Church,  and 
can  e^>ecially  exhibit  the  many  recommcndationsi  which  on  various 
occasions  the  sovereign  pontiffs  have  bestowed  on  it.  We  shall  accord- 
ingly often  refer  to  it,  and  use  it  as  a  very  important  voucher  for  Catholic 
doctrine  ;  particularly  where  the  declarations  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
are  not  sufficiently  ample  and  detailed. 

3.  The  Professio  Fidei  Tridentina^  stands  in  a  similar  relation. 

4.  Shortly  after  the  times  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  in  part 
during  its  celebration,  there  arose  within  the  Catholic  Church  doctrinal 
controversies,  referring  mostly  to  the  relation  between  grace  and  free- 
dom, and  to  subjects  of  a  kindred  nature ;  and  hence,  even  for  our 
purposes,  they  are  not  without  importance.  For  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute,  the  Apostolic  See  saw  itself  forced  to  issue  several  constitutions, 
wherein  it  was  obliged  to  enter  into  the  examination  of  the  matter  in 
debate.  To  these  constitutions  belong  especially  the  bulls,  published 
by  Innocent  X.,  against  the  five  propositions  of  Jansenius,  and  the  bull 
UnigenUuSf  by  Clement  XI.  We  may  undoubtedly  say  of  these  con- 
stitutions, that  they  possess  no  symbolical  character,  for  they  only 
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note  certain  propositioDS  as  erroneous,  and  do  not  set  forth  the  doctrine 
opposed  to  the  error,  hut  suppose  it  to  he  already  known.  But  a  formu- 
lary of  faith  must  not  merely  reject  error  ;  it  roust  state  doctrine.  As 
the  aforesaid  hulls,  however,  rigidly  adhere  to  the  decisions  of  Trent, 
and  are  composed  quite  in  their  spirit ;  as  they  moreover  have  refer* 
ence  to  many  important  questions,  and  settle,  though  only  m  a  negalive 
way,  these  questions  in  the  sense  of  the  ahove*named  decrees ;  we 
shall  occasionally  recur  to  them,  and  illustrate  hy  their  aid  many 
a  Catholic  dogma. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  hecn  said,  that  the  Catholic  Church,  in 
fact,  has,  in  the  matters  in  question,  hut  one  writing  of  a  symholical  au- 
thority. All  that,  in  any  respect,  may  hear  such  a. title,  is  only  a  de- 
duction from  this  formulary,  or  a  nearer  definition,  illustration,  or 
application  of  its  contents,  or  is  in  part  only  regulated  hy  it,  or  in  any 
case  ohtains  a  value  only  hy  agreement  with  it,  and  hence  cannot,  in 
point  of  dignity,  hear  a  comparison  with  the  original  itself. 

11. — ^The  Luthenm  FonnulaiiM. 

The  first  symholical  hook  of  the  Lutherans  is  the  Augshurg  confes- 
sion :  it  owes  its  rise  to  the  following  circumstances.  The  schism  in  the 
Church,  which  had  proceeded  from  Wittenhurg,  had  already  engaged 
the  attention  of  several  diets ;  hut  the  decrees,  framed  against  it  at 
Worms,  in  the  year  1521,  appeared  impracticable  at  Spires,  in  the  year 
1526,  and  three  years  later  led  to  a  very  critical  dissension,  in  the  as- 
sembly of  princes  which,  in  March,  1529,  was  again  convoked  at  the 
last-mentioned  place.  Those  states  of  the  empire,  which  had  protested 
against  the  demand  to  give  no  further  extension  to  Luther's  Reforma- 
tion, and  had  expressed  a  decided  repugnance  to  tolerate,  as  the 
Catholic  party  proposed,  those  Catholic  peculiarities  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice yet  subsisting  in  their  dominions,  now  formed  close  leagues  with  each 
other  ;  and  nineteen  articles,  framed  at  Schwabach,  composed  the  doc- 
trinal basis  of  the  association,  without  the  recognition  whereof  no  one 
could  become  a  member.  At  Torgau,  the  above-mentioned  articles  were 
confirmed.  Out  of  these  elements  was  formed  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

Charles  V.  summoned  a  diet  to  he  held  at  Augsburg,  in  the  year 
1580,  which,  after  an  impartial  and  earnest  examination  of  the  doctrine 
0f  either  party,  was  to  secure  peace  to  the  Church  and  the  empire. 
This  laudable  object  was  in  no  other  way  to  be  attained,  than  by  let- 
ting the  Protestant  states  set  forth  their  doctrinal  views,  and  allege 
what  they  found  oflTensive  in  the  rites  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  as 
hitiierto  practised.  Melancthon  received  a  commission  to  state  in  a  brief 
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essay,  afterwards  called  the  Augsburg  Confession^  the  opinions  of 
his  party  ;  for  Luther  was  generally  deemed  unfit  for  the  office  of 
pacification. 

Although  the  author  of  this  confession  had  altered,  in  many  respects, 
the  articles  of  Schwabach  andTorgau,  and  on  the  whole  had  very  much 
softened  down,  and  really  improved,  the  assertions  of  Luther,  yet  much 
was  still  wanting  to  make  it  acceptable  to  Catholics.  Hence,  a  rcfuta« 
tion  of  the  Protestant  confession,  that  had  been  read  out,  was  composed, 
and  in  like  manner  delivered  before  the  assembly  of  the  princes.  But 
this  also  failing  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  Lutheran  states, 
Melancthon  wrote  an  apology  for  his  confession,  which,  although  no  pub- 
lic use  could  be  made  of  it  at  the  diet,  was  yet  subsequently  honoured 
as  the  second  symbolical  writing  of  the  Lutherans. 

The  object  of  the  emperor  to  restore  peace  and  concord  in  Germany, 
was  not  attained,  although  special  conferences  between  the  most  pacific 
and  moderate  theologians  of  the  two  parties  were  still  instituted  at 
Augsburg.  On  several  articles,  indeed,  they  came  to  an  understanding; 
but,  as  the  conciliation  had  been  forced  by  circumstances,  it  remained 
merely  outward  and  apparent.  All  hope,  meanwhile,  had  long  been 
fixed  on  a  general  council,  and  such  a  one  was  now  convoked  for 
Mantua,  by  Pope  Paul  III.  Even  the  Protestant  states  received  an  in- 
ritation  to  attend  it ;  and,  in  the  year  1537,  Smalcald  was  selected  by 
them,  in  order,  among  other  things,  to  confer  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  imperial  and  Papal  deputies,  Held  and  Vorstius.  Luther  had  previ- 
ously been  charged  with  drawing  up  the  propositions,  which  were  to 
express  the  Protestant  sentiments,  from  the  basis  of  some  subsequent 
reunion,  and  note  down  the  points,  which  might  perhaps  be  conceded 
to  the  Catholics.  At  Smalcald,  these  propositions  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Protestant  princes,  as  well  as  of  several  theologians,  summoned 
for  advice.  These  propositions  were,  indeed,  never  employed  for  the 
purpose  designed  ;  for,  from  a  concurrence  of  obstacles,  occasioned  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  council  was  not  assembled.  The 
Lutherans,  however,  had  thus  another  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and,  under  the  name  of  the 
Smalcald  articles,  a  place  among  the  Protestant  symbolical  books  was 
conceded  to  this  essay  of  Luther's. 

Already,  during  these  manifestoes  against  the  Catholics,  the  seeds  of 
a  great  inward  conflict  were  laid  among  those  to  whom  Luther  had 
given  his  name  and  his  doctrine  ;  yet  it  was  only  after  his  death  that 
these  seeds  were  really  brought  to  maturity.  The  subject  of  the  dis- 
pute, and  the  persons  engaged  in  it,  will  be  noticed  in  the  course  of  the 
present  work ;  but  we  cannot  here  refrain  from  observing,  that,  after 
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long  and  stormy  dissensions,  it  was  Andrew,  chancellor  of  Tttbingen,  to 
whom  the  honour  eminently  belongs  of  discovering  a  formulary,  which, 
in  opposition  to  the  attempted  innovations,  so  expressed  itself  in  favour 
of  the  genuine  orthodoxy,  as  to  be  every  where  received  for  the  only 
correct  exposition  of  the  Lutheran  faith, — which  consolidated  concord 
for  ever,  and  secured  the  orthodox  doctrine  against  future  falsifications. 
After  long  and  very  doubtful  efforts,  which  taxed  his  patience  to  the 
severest  lengths,  this  person  at  last  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  Chem- 
nitz (a  highly  respectable  theologian  of  Brunswick,)  in  establishing,  in 
the  year  1577,  the  intended  formulary.  It  is  commonly  called  the 
Formulary  of  Concord^  or  sometimes  the  Bergen  Book^  from  the  monas- 
tery Bergen,  in  the  vicinity  of  Magdeburg,  where  the  above  jnentioned 
theologians,  aided  by  Sellnecker,  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  work. 
This  Confession  consists  of  two  pieces, — a  short  outline  of  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine,  called  the  Epitome,  and  a  very  difiuse  exposition  of  the 
same,  which  is  commonly  cited  under  the  name  of  the  Solida  Decla- 
ratio.  Moreover,  this  writing,  however  much  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
Luther's  original  doctrines,  and,  singularly  enough,  even  because  it 
was  so  conceived,  was  by  no  means  universally  accepted. 

Lastly,  to  the  aforesaid  symbolical  writings  must  be  added  the  larger 
and  the  smaller  catechism  of  Luther,— called,  by  the  Epitome,  theBMe 
of  the  Laity.  These  two  catechisms  in  themselves,  though,  as  we  may 
conceive,  they  comprise  the  contents  of  the  Lutheran  formularies,  were 
not  intended  to  be  symbolical  books  ;  yet  it  has  pleased  the  Lutheran 
Church  so  to  revere  them. 

ui. — ^The  Calvinistic  and  Zvringlian  Formularief. 

If  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  confession  were  adopted  by 
all  the  particular  Churches  that  embraced  the  views  of  the  Wittenberg 
Reformers, — a  fact  which  only  in  regard  to  the  Formulary  of  Concord 
admits  of  an  exception, — the  Reformed  communities,  on  the  other  hand, 
possess  no  confessions  received  with  the  like  general  respect.  The  rea- 
son is  to  be  sought,  partly  in  Zwingle's  conception  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  holy  Eucharist,  which  too  deeply  wounded  the  profounder  religious 
feelings  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  gain  a  permanent,  or  even  a  very 
extensive,  reception,  and  partly  in  Calvin's  doctrine  of  predestination, 
which,  revolting  as  it  was  to  the  sense  of  Christians,  could  not  in  like 
manner  penetrate  into  all  the  Reformed  Churches.  Hence,  as. no 
general  harmony  existed  among  the  Reformed  communities,  no  such 
general  harmony  could  possibly  be  expressed  in  a  common  formulary. 
Add  to  this  the  peculiar  circumstancesof  the  Anglican  Church,  wherein 
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the  (Uvine  institution  of  episcopacy  was  asserted  against  the  Preshy* 
terian  system  of  the  other  partisans  of  Zwingle  and  Calvin,  and  wherein 
consequently,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  a  liturgy  more  approximate 
ing  to  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  introduced. 

Thus  it  happened  that  nearly  every  Reformed  national  Church  had 
its  own  formulary,  or  even  several  formularies  difiering  from  each  other. 
The  more  remarkable  are  the  following  : 

1.  7!^  Confessio  Tetrapoliiana^  which  was  presented  by  the  four 
cities, — Strasburg,  Constance,  Memmingen,  and  Lindau,— ^to  the  diet 
of  Augsburg,  in  the  year  1530,  but  was  not  attended  to  by  that  assem- 
bly,  because  the  Protestant  states  refused  these  cities,  on  account  of 
their  leaning  to  the  Zwinglian  view  of  the  Lord's  supper,  admission  into 
their  league.  The  above-mentioned  cities  having,  some  years  later, 
out  of  pure  political  motives,  subscribed  to  the  Augsburg  confession,  the 
Confessio  Tetrctpolitana  was,  in  a  short  time,  abandoned  by  every  bne. 

2.  The  three  Helvetic  Confessions,  The  Helvetic  Confession,  that 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  collection  of  the  Reformed  symbolic  writings, 
(accordingly  the  first,)  was,  in  the  year  1536,  composed  by  Henry 
BuUinger  and  Leo  Judas,  Myconius  and  Simon  Grynseus ;  but,  in  the 
year  1566,  was  revised  and  published  in  the  name  of  all  the  Helvetic 
Churches,  those  of  Basle  and  Neufchatel  excepted.  The  second  con« 
fession  is  the  first  we  have  named,  but  in  its  original  form.  The  third 
is  the  Confession  of  Mohlhausen,  published  by  Oswald  Myconius,  in 
the  year  1532  ;  it  is  also  denominated  the  Confession  of  Basle. 

3.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles^ — the  formulary  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
In  the  year  1553,  under  king  Edward  VI.,  forty^two  articles  had  been 
composed,  probably  by  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Rid'- 
ley,  Bishop  of  London,  as  the  Confession  of  the  English  Church.  But 
under  Elizabeth  they  were,  in  the  year  1562,  reduced  to  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  were  confirmed  by  a  London  synod. 

4.  The  French  Calvinists  framed  their  confession  of  faith  in  a  synod 
at  Paris,  which  Antoine  de  Chantieu,  a  Calvinistic  preacher  at  Paris, 
had,  on  a  bidding  to  that  effect,  convoked. 

5.  The  disciples  of  Calvin  in  the  Netherlands  received,  in  the  year 
1562,  a  confession  of  faith,  composed  in  the  French  tongue  by  Guy  de 
Brcs  and  Hadrian  Saravia,  with  the  aid  of  several  other  co-operators, 
and  soon  after  translated  into  Flemish.  But  these  men  not  having  been 
publicly  charged  with  this  undertaking,  this  formulary  obtained  only 
by  degrees  a  symbolical  authority ;  which  (especially  after  the  synod 
held  at  Dort,  in  the  year  1574,  had,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  unim- 
portant particulars,  given  it  their  sanction,)  could  not  fail  to  occur. 

6.  Far  more  celebrated  and  more  notoriousi  however,  were  the  de« 
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ct>v<  of  another  Calvinistic  synod,  held  likewwe  at  fiort,  in  the  yc&rtl 
If^l?^  and  1619.  Calvin^s  rigid  theory  of  pt-edestination  could  not  long 
U»  luuiutaincd,  without  encountering  opposition  eyen  in  the  bosom  o( 
tho  Informed.  This  lay  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  But  the  ma^ 
jwrity  of  Calvinists  showed  themselves  as  little  inclined  to  suffer  one 
of  tho  fundamental  dogmas  of  their  Church  to  be  called  in  question,  as 
did  tlic  Lutherans  in  Germany.  Hence,  when  Arminius,  a  preacher  in 
Amsterdam,  and,  after  the  year  1603,  a  professor  in  Ley  den,  together 
with  other  men  o^  a  similar  way  of  thinking,  called  in  doubt  Calvin's 
opinions,  (and  these  again  were  vehemently  defended  by  bis  colleague 
Gomar,)  a  very  eventful  contest  arose, — the  settlement  whereof  the 
dlK)vementioned  synod  attempted,  while  in  reality  it  only  confirmed 
the  dissension.  The  Arminians,  or  Remonstrants,  though  very  much 
persecuted,  maintained  themselves  as  a  distinct  sect.  Meanwhile,  the 
decrees  of  Dort  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception  out  of  Holland^ 
even  in  Switzerland,  among  the  Calvinists  in  France,  and  in  other 
parts ;  while  in  England  they  were  formally  rejected,  and  in  other 
countries  were  not  approved  of. 

7.  Frederick  III.,  Count  Palatine  on  the  Rhine,  who  renounced  the 
Lutheran  for  the  Calvinistic  creed,  and  forced  upon  his  sulyects  his 
own  cherished  opinions,  caused,  in  the  year  1663,  a  catechism  to  be 
composed,  which  has  also  been  included  in  the  number  of  Calvinistic 
symbolical  books.  It  is  commonly  called  the  Heidelberg  or  Palatine 
Catechism^  and  has  met  with  so  much  approval,  that  many  reformed 
communities  have  adopted  it  as  a  school-book* 

8.  The  Protestant  princes  mostly  entertained  the  same  view  of  their 
prerogative  as  the  Count  Palatine  Frederick,  and  thought  they  were 
bound  to  decide  for  their  subjects  all  religious  controversies,  and  to 
make  their  own  individual  opinions  the  property  of  all.  On  his  death, 
this  prince  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  1576,  by  his  son  Lewis,  who  in 
his  turn  expelled  the  Calvinistic  preachers,  and)  together  with  the  hu* 
theran  creed,  re-established  the  Lutheran  service ;  until  his  successor, 
Frederick  IV.,  in  the  year  1682,  a  second  time  restored  the  peculiar 
doctrines  and  practices  of  Calvinism,  and  inflicted  on  the  ministers  and 
professors  of  the  again  outlawed  confession  the  same  fatci  which,  under 
his  predecessor,  those  of  Calvinism  had  sustained.  Even  the  decrees 
of  Dort  were  obliged  to  be  believed  in  the  Palatinate.  The  like  oc« 
corred  in  th^  principality  of  Anhalt.  John  George,  from  the  year 
1566,  Prince  of  Anhalt-Desau,  believed  it  his  duty  to  purge  his  land 
from  Luther's  opinions  and  institutions^  and  to  enforce  the  introduction 
of  Calvinism.     In  the  year  1597,  appeared  a  formulary,  comprised  in 

weaty-eight  articles ;  and  no  other  alternative  was  left  to  the  preachers. 
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but  sil()scriptioD,  or  banishment  from  the  country.  When,  however, 
Prince  John*  in  the  year  1644|  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  he  re^ 
established,  by  as  violent  means,  the  Lutheran  confession.  In  Hesse' 
Cassel,  after  the  Landgrave  Maurice  had  changed  his  creed,  the 
Calvinistic  Confession,  indeed,  was  enforced,  and  the  preachers  of 
Lutheran  orthodoxy  were  deposed }  yet  (a  circumstance  which  must 
excite  great  astonishment)  no  special  symbolical  book  was  proposed  to 
the  acceptande  of  believers.  Perhaps  such  a  formulary  would  not  have 
failed  to  appear,  had  not  belief  in  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  Dort  been, 
shortly  afterwards,  ordained* 

9.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  John  Sigi»* 
mund,  on  abandoning  the  Lutheran  for  the  Calvinistic  Church,  was 
unable  to  refrain  from  the  pleasure  of  publishing  a  special  formulary. 
It  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Confession  of  the  Marches. 

10.  Lastly,  we  must  observe,  that  the  altered  confession  of  Augsburg 
not  only  possesses  a  symbolical  authority  in  the  German  Calvinistic 
Churches,  but  is  in  general  highly  esteemed  by  all  Calvinists.  Me- 
lancthon,  in  fact,  approximated  in  his  latter  years  to  the  Calvinistic 
view  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  and,  for  that  reason,  introduced  into  the 
editions  of  this  confession,  revised  by  him  from  the  year  1540,  certain 
alterations,  which  must  the  more  recommend  it  to  Calvinists,  as  unin« 
Btructcd  persons,  at  least,  might  be  led  to  suppose,  that  Calvin's  opinion 
was  favoured  by  the  primitive  orthodoxy  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
More  details  on  this  subject  hereafter.  On  the  confessions  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Thorn,  and  other  places,  as  we  learn  nothing  of  a  peculiar 
nature  from  them,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  at  any  length. 

The  symbolical  writings  of  the  smaller  Protestant  sects,  or  those 
other  books  whence  their  system  of  belief  can  be  derived,  it  will  be 
more  proper  to  notice  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
those  sects* 
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BOOK   I. 

THE  DOCTRINAL  DIFFERENCES 

AMONG    CATHOLICS,    LUTHERANS, 

AND  THE  REFORMED. 


PART   L 

DIFFBRK^X£S    IN   DOCTRINE    RESPECTING   THE    PRIMITIVE    STATE    OF 
MAN    AND   THE    OUOIN    OF   EVIL. 


^  I. — PrimitiTe  State  of  Man,  according  to  the  Catholic  Doctrine. 

In  proportion  as  we  consider  the  history  of  mankind,  or  even  of  indi- 
Ttdud  man,  from  the  Catholic  or  Protestant  point  of  view,  very  different 
conclusions  will  in  part  be  formed  respecting  our  common  progenitor*^ 
conclusions  which  will  affect  the  destinies  of  his  whole  race,  even  to 
their  passage  into  the  next  life :  and  even  the  first  degrees  of  that  life 
take  a  very  different  form,  according  as  we  regard  them  in  the  light 
either  of  Catholic  or  of  Protestant  doctrine. 

The  parties,  indeed,  originally  were  not  conscious  of  the  full  extent 
of  their  divisions ;  for  ecclesiastical,  like  political,  revolutions,  are  not 
conducted  according  to  a  preconcerted,  fully  completed  system  :  but,  on 
the  contrary,  their  fundamental  principles  arc  wont  to  be  consistently 
unfolded  only  in  and  by  practical  life,  and  their  heterogeneous  parts  to 
be  thereby  only  gradually  transformed.  Hence,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century,  reflection  was 
not  immediately  directed  towards  the  origin  of  our  kind,  nor  even  to  its 
passage  into  eternity  ;  for  a  more  minute  explanation  of  these  articles 
of  doctrine  appeared  in  part  to  possess  but  a  very  subordinate  interest, 
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and  many  points  seemed  only  brought  forward  to  fill  up  the  breaches  id 
the  general  system  of  belief.  The  great  contest,  which  now  engages 
our  attention,  had  rather  its  rise  in  the  inmost  and  deepest  centre  of 
human  history,  as  it  turned  upon  the  mode  whereby  fallen  man  can  re- 
gain fellowship  with  Christ,  and  become  a  partaker  of  the  fruits  of 
redemption.  But  from  this  centre  the  opposition  spread  backward  and 
forward,  and  reached  the  two  terms  of  human  history,  which  were 
necessarily  viewed  in  accordance  with  the  changes  introduced  in  the 
central  point.  The  more  consistently  a  system  is  carried  out,  and  the 
more  harmoniously  it  is  framed,  the  more  will  any  modification  in  its 
fundamental  principle  shake  all  its  parts.  Whoever,  therefore,  in  its 
centre  assailed  Catholicism,  whose  doctrines  are  all  most  intimately 
intertwined,  was  forced  by  degrees  to  attack  many  other  points,  also, 
whose  connection  with  those  first  combated,  was  in  the  beginning 
scarcely  imagined. 

Wc  could  now  have  started  from  the  real  centre  of  all  these  disputes, 
and  have  shown  how  all  doctrines  have  been  seized  and  drawn  into 
its  circle ;  and  undoubtedly  the  commencement  of  our  work  would 
have  much  more  excited  the  interest  of  the  reader,  had  we  immediately 
placed  him  in  the  midst  of  the  contest,  and  enabled  him  to  survey  the 
entire  field,  which  the  battle  commands.  But  we  conceive  that  the 
controverted  doctrines  may  be  stated  in  a  simpler  and  more  intelligible 
manner,  when  we  pursue  the  contrary  course,  and,  by  following  the  clue 
presented  by  the  natural  progress  of  human  history,  bring  under  notice 
these  doctrinal  difl^erenccs.  Hence,  we  begin  with  the  original  state 
of  man,  speak  next  of  his  fall,  and  the  consequences  thereof,  and  then 
enter  on  the  very  central  ground  of  the  controversy,  as  we  proceed  to 
consider  the  doctrine  of  the  restoration  of  man  from  his  fall  through 
Christ  Jesus.  We  shall  afterwards  point  out  the  influence  of  the  con- 
flicting doctrines,  respecting  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  internal  life 
of  those  united  with  Christ,  on  their  external  union  and  communion 
with  each  other,  and  thus  be  led  to  enlarge  on  the  theory  and  essence 
of  this  outward  communion,  according  to  the  views  of  the  difllerent 
confessions  ;  and  wc  shall  conclude  with  the  passage  of  individuals 
from  this  communion,  existing  on  earth,  to  that  of  the  next  world,  as 
well  as  with  the  lasting  mutual  intercourse  between  the  two. 

The  first  point,  accordingly,  which  will  engage  our  attention,  is  the 
primitive  state  of  man. 

Fnllen  man,  as  such,  is  able,  in  no  otherwise,  save  by  the  teaching  of 

iviue  revelation,  to  attain  to  the  true  and  pure  knowledge  of  his  origi- 
oondition  ;  for  it  was  a  portion  of  the  destiny  of  man,  when  aliena- 
iVom  his  God,  to  be  likewise  alienated  from  himself,  and  to  know 
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with  certainty,  neither  what  he  originally  was,  nor  what  he  became. 
In  determining  his  original  state»  wc  must  especially  direct  our  vtew  to 
the  renewal  of  the  fallen  creature  in  Christ  Jesus ;  because,  as  regene- 
ration consists  in  the  re-establishment  of  our  primeval  condition,  and 
this  transformation  and  renewal  is  only  the  primitive  creation  restored, 
the  insight  into  what  Christ  hath  given  us  back  affords  us  the  desired 
knowledge  of  what  in  the  origin  was  imparted  to  us. 

This  course  has  been  at  all  times  and  by  all  parties  pursued*  when 
the  original  condition  of  man  was  to  be  traced. 

As  regards  the  Catholic  dogma,  this  embraces  the  whole  spiritual  as 
well  as  corporeal  existence  of  the  Paradisaic  man,  extending  not  only  to 
bis  pre-eminent  endowments  of  soul  and  body,  but  to  those  gifts  which 
he  possessed  in  common  with  all  men,  so  far  at  least  as  the  doctrinal 
controversies  of  the  sixteenth  century  required  a  special  explanation,  on 
this  latter  point.  Accordingly,  in  the  higher  portion  of  his  nature,  he 
is  described  as  the  image  of  God,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  spiritual  being, 
endowed  with  freedom,  capable  of  knowing  and  loving  God,  and  of 
viewing  everything  in  him.*  As  Adam  had  this  divine  similitude  in 
common  with  the  whole  human  race,  the  distinction,  which  he  enjoyed 
herein,  consisted  in  his  being  what  the  simple  expression  of  the  Coun* 
oil  of  Trent  denominates,  just  and  holy  ;  in  other  words,  completely 
acceptable  to  God. t  Or  as  the  school  says,  in  language,  however,  not 
quite  expressive  enough,  **•  His  inferior  faculties  of  soul,  and  bodily  im- 
pulses, acted  unresistingly  under  the  guidance  of  his  reason,  and  there- 
fore every  thing  in  him  was  in  obedience  to  reason,  as  his  reason  was 
in  obedience  to  God  ;"  and  accordingly  he  lived  in  blessed  harmony 
with  himself  and  with  his  Maker.  The  action  of  the  faculties  and  im- 
pulses of  the  body  was  in  perfect  accord  with  a  reason  devoted  to  God, 
and  shunned  all  conflict  with  her :  it  was,  moreover,  coupled  with  the 
great  gift  of  immortality,  even  in  man's  earthly  part,  as  well  as  with  an 
exemption  from  all  the  evils  and  all  the  maladies,  which  are  now  the 
ordinary  preludes  to  death.:|: 

*  Catechism,  ex  dccrct  Concil.  Trideut.  ed.  Col.  1 5G5,  p.  33.  "  Quod  adanimam 
pertinct,  earn  ad  imaginem  et  similitudincm  suum  formavit  (Deus,)  liberumque  ci  tri- 
bait  arbitriiixn  :  omnes  prasterea  motus  animi  atquc  appetitiones  ita  in  ek  tcmperavit, 
at  rationts  imperio  nunquam  non  parercnt.  Turn  ori^alis  joititis  adoiirabUe  do- 
nam  addidit,**  etc. 

t  ConciL  Trident.  Scm.  y.  decret.  do  peccat.  origin.  The  cooncil  lajf  oolj, 
**  Justitiam  et  sanctitatem,  in  quH  conBtitutus  fuerat." 

X  Catechism,  ex  decret.  Concil.  Trident,  p.  33.  **  Sic  corpora  effectum  et  ooniti- 
tatum  effinztt,  at  non  qaidcm  natorn  ipsius  vi,  sed  divino  bencficio  immortalis  cawt 
et  impaasibiits.*'  Very  well,  obserfea  St.  Augustine  (de  Genes,  ad  lit.  vi.  c.  25) 
**  Aiiud  est,  non  posse  men,  aliad  posse  non  mori,"  etc. 
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The  ideal  moral  state,  in  which  Adam  existed  in  paradise,  the  theo- 
logians of  antiquity  knew  by  the  name  of  **  original  justice  ;'*  on  the 
notion  and  nature  whereof  it  will  be  proper  to  make  some  further  re- 
marks, partly  of  an  historical  kind,  in  order  to  explain  the  opposition« 
which,  in  this  article  of  doctrine,  the  C(  tholic  Church  has  had  to  en- 
counter from  the  Protestants. 

The  essential  and  universal  interest  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  de- 
termining the  original  condition  of  our  common  progenitor,  is,  by  the 
above-stated  brief  doctrine  of  the  Church,  amply  satisfied.  Herein  con- 
sists the  interest — on  one  hand  to  guard  against  evil  in  the  world  being 
attributed  to  a  Divine  cause,  and  the  dogma  of  the  supreme  AoZtnew 
of  God,  the  creator  of  the  world,  being  disfigured  ; — and  on  the  other 
band,  to  establish  on  a  solid  basis  the  principle  of  a  totally  unmerited 
redemption  from  the  fall — that  practical  fundamental  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity— by  most  earnestly  inculcating,  that  God  had  endowed  the  first 
man  with  the  noblest  gifts,  and  that  thus  it  was  only  through  his  own 
deep  self-guiltiness  he  fell.  Upon  both  points,  however,  there  exist 
more  stringent,  and  by  no  means  superfluous,  definitions  of  the  Church. 
Theologians,  likewise,  taking  as  their  standard  the  ecclesiastical  doc- 
trine, clearly  based  as  it  is  on  Scripture  and  tradition,  and  following 
certain  hints  which  particular  passages  of  holy  writ,  and  some  dogmas, 
appear  to  furnish,  have  endeavoured  to  fathom  more  deeply  the  nature 
<rf  original  justice  ;  and  the  Church  has  viewed  with  pleasure  the  atten- 
tion and  love  bestowed  on  the  consideration  of  the  holy  work,  and  per- 
mitted, within  the  determined  limits  which  revelation  itself  has  marked 
out,  the  freest  scope  to  speculation. 

When  the  Church  attributes  to  Adam,  in  his  original  state,  holiness 
and  justice,  she  by  no  means  merely  means,  that  he  was  unpolluted 
with  any  alloy  adverse  to  God,  or  contrary  to  his  natural  impulse  and 
bearing  to  God,  but,  what  is  far  more,  that  he  stood  in  the  most  interior 
and  the  closest  communion  with  his  Maker.  •  Now,  it  is  an  nniyersal 
truth,  holding  good  of  all  even  the  highest  orders  and  circles  of  intel- 
lectual creatures,  that  such  a  relation  to  God,  as  that  of  the  paradisaic 
man,  is  no  wise  to  be  attained  and  upheld  by  natural  powers ;  that  con- 
sequently a  special  condescension  of  the  Almighty  is  required  thereto ; 
in  short,  that  no  finite  being  is  holy,  save  by  the  holy  and'  sanctifying 
mj^uit ;  that  no  finite  being  can  exist  in  a  living  moral  communion  with 
the  Deity,  save  by  the  communion  of  the  self-same  holy  spirit.  This 
telation  of  Adam  to  God,  as  it  exalted  him  above  human  nature,  and 
made  him  participate  in  that  of  God,  is  hence  termed  (as  indeed  such 
•  denomination  is  involved  in  the  ver}»  idea  of  such  an  exaltation)  a 
,  anpeniatural  gift  of  divine  grace,  Euperadded  to  the  endowments  of  na- 
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tiire.  Moreover,  this  more  minute  explanation  of  the  dogma,  concern- 
ing the  original  holiness  and  justice  of  Adami  is  not  merely  a  private 
opinion  of  theologians,  but  an  integral  part  of  that  dogma,  and  hence^ 
itself  a  dogma.* 

The  following  observation  will  not,  perhaps,  appear  unimportant.  So 
often  as  from  a  mere  philosophical  point  of  view, — we  mean  to  say,  so 
often  as  without  regard  to,  or  knowledge  of,  revealed  truths — the  rela- 
tion of  the  human  spirit  to  God  hath  been  more  deeply  investigated* 
men  have  seen  themselves  forced  to  the  adoption  of  a  homoutia^  or 
equality  of  essence  between  the  divine  and  the  human  nature  ;  in  other 
words,  to  embrace  pantheism,  and,  with  it,  the  most  arrogant  deification 
of  man.  How,  on  the  other  handt  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Catholic 
Church  obviates  the  objections  of  pantheism,  and,  while  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  humility,  satisfies  those  cravings  after  a  more  profound  science, 
which  a  profane  pantheistic  philosophy  vainly  endeavours  to  supply,  is 
apparent  from  what  has  been  above  stated.  What  man,  as  a  creature, 
by  the  energy  of  his  own  nature  abandoned  to  itself,  was  unable  to 
attain,  is  conferred  on  him  as  a  grace  from  his  Creator.  So  exceed- 
ingly great  is  the  goodness  and  love  of  God  ! 

The  blessing  above  described,  which  knit  the  bonds  of  an  exalted* 
holy,  and  happy  communion  between  God  and  the  paradisaic  man,  is 
founded  on  the  supposition  that  a  struggle  would  by  degrees  have  natu- 
rally arisen  between  the  sensual  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  cha- 
racterised by  many  theologians  as  that  power,  whereby  the  sensual  and 
supersensual  parts  of  Adam  were  maintained  in  undisturbed  harmony. 
The  same  divines  necessarily  suppose,  that  on  Adam  the  supernatural 
gifb  were  bestowed  simultaneously  with  his  natural  endowments ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  both  were  conferred  at  the  moment  of  his  creation.f 


•  Popc«  Piua  V.  and  Gregory  XIII.  have  condemned  the  following^  propositioni : 
"Art.  XXI.  HumansB  nature  subliinatio  et  exaltatio  in  consortium  divince  naturs  de- 
bita  fuit  integntati  prims  conditionis,  uc  proindc  naturalis  dicenda  est,  non  super- 
naturalis.  Art  xxvi.  Intcgritas  conditionis  non  fuit  indebita  naturoe  humanoD  exal. 
tatio,  ted  naturalis  ejus  conditio.'* 

The  opinion  put  forth  in  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
danum  supernaturale  primi  hominis^  thougrh  generally  received  among  theologians, 
and  grounded  In  the  whole  Catholic  system,  had  not,  however,  received  a  formal 
sanction  from  the  Church,  must  now  be  corrected. 

t  Thom.  Summa,  P.  i.  q.  95,  art.  1.  "  Manifcstum  est,  quod  ilia  subjectio  corpo^ 
ris  ad  animam,  et  inferiorum  virium  ad  rationem,  non  crat  naturalis ;  alioquin  post 
pcccatum  mansieset,  cum  ctiam  in  dasmonibus  data  naturalia  post  peccatum  manse, 
rint.  Ex  quo  datur  intelligi,  si  descrento  gratis  soluta  est  obedientia  camis  ad  anl- 
muD,  qu6d  per  gratiam  in  animi  existentem  infcriora  ei  subdcbantor."    Bellannine 
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Other  theologians,  on  the  other  hand,  distinguishing  undoabtedlj 
between  justice  and  holiness,  prefer  the  opinion  that  Adam  was  crea- 
ted as  a  sound,  pure,  unpolluted  nature  (with  the  harmonious  relation 
of  all  his  parts  ;)  and  that  he  was  favoured  with  the  supernatural  gift 
of  a  holy  and  blessed  communion  with  God  at  a  later  period  only,  to 
wit,  when  he  had  prepared  for  its  reception,  and  by  his  own  efforts  had 
rendered  himself  worthy  of  its  participation.  This  latter  opinion  pos- 
sesses  the  advantage  of  more  accurately  distinguishing  between  the  two 
orders  of  nature  and  grace,  and  is  moreover  recommended  by  the  fact, 
that  what  nature  is  in  itself,  and  what  it  is  enabled  to  accomplish  of 
itself,  is  pointed  out  with  great  clearness.  That  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man,  as  being  in  its  essence  the  image  of  God,  hath  the  faculty  and  the 
aptitude  to  know  and  to  love  Him  ;  nay  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is 
of  itself  really  capable  of  loving  Him,  and  that  the  desire  after  the  full 
onion  with  the  Deity  is  a  want  inherent  in  his  very  nature,  are  truths 
very  well  pointed  out  in  this  theory.  Thus  the  natural  and  necessary 
points  of  contact  for  the  higher  communications  of  grace  are  here  very 
finely  brought  out.  The  same  opinion  also  distinguishes  Adam's  ori- 
ginal  justice  from  his  internal  sanctity  and  acceptance  bef<ye  God,  con« 
sidering  the  former  to  be  the  attribute  of  pure  nature,  as  it  came  from 
the  hand  of  the  Creator ;  the  latter  to  be  only  the  gift  of  supernatural 
grace.  The  advocates  of  this  opinion  are  thus  in  a  condition  success- 
fully to  prove,  that  it  was  not  the  creation  as  such,  which  gave  occasion 
to  any  incongruity  in  the  relation  of  man  to  God, — ^any  interruption  of 
the  former's  freedom  ;  but  that  every  such  incongruity,  every  such  dis- 
turbance, had  its  rise  only  in  the  abuse  of  freedom.  (Compare  Sect. 
V.)  Further,  this  theory  significantly  implies,  that  without  any  antago* 
nism  of  evil,  man  could  yet  have  attained  to  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  nature  and  the  wants  extending  beyond  it,  as  well  as  of  the  mani- 
festations of  Divine  favour  and  grace — a  doctrine  which  is  of  the  high- 
est importance.  Lastly,  the  possible  condition  of  man  after  his  fall, 
and  the  course  of  his  conversion  and  regeneration,  are  here  prefigured. 

Moreover,  both  these  opinions  regard  the  justice  and  sanctity  of 
Adam  as  accidental  qualities.  The  Council  of  Trent  has  not  pronounced 
itself  either  for  or  against  cither  of  them,  but  has  employed  such  ex- 


(do  grat.  primi  horn.  c.  v.)  adds :  **  Ex  hoc  loco  aperte  discimui,  hominem  in  purit 
naturalibus  conditum  habitarum  faisse  rebellioncm  iliam  camis  ad  spiritum,  quam 
mine  post  amiflsum  jwtitite  origrinalis  donam  omnes  ezperimur.  Quandoquidem 
obedicntia  carnia  ad  Bpiritum  non  fuit  in  primo  hominc  naturalis  ct  gratuita.  Pruinde 
jtntitia  originab's  divinitus  homini  collata  non  conscrvavit  aolunii  6cd  attulit  et  fecit 
raetitiidinem  partii  inferioria.** 
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preBnoos,  that  both  may  coexist  within  the  pale  of  the  Church.  The 
first  declaration  of  the  coancil*  regarding  our  great  progenitor,  was 
coached  in  the  following  terms :  **  the  justice  and  sanctity,  wherein  he 
(Adam)  was  created^  {cond'Uus,)  This  form  was  afterwards  in  so  far 
modified,  that,  instead  of  the  word  ^  created,"  that  of  ^  established  '* 
(amtHtmitu)  was  selected.* 

4  a.^-Tho  Lathenn  doctrine  od  man*i  oripnal  itate. 

LuTHKR  by  no  means  called  in  question  the  fact  that  Adam  was 
positively  holy  and  just*  On  the  contrary,  he  was  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  later  negative  conceptions  of  a  state  of  mere  innocency — an 
indifference  between  good  and  evil,  wherein  the  paradisaic  man  is  re- 
presented to  have  existed  ;  and  was  accordingly  far  removed  from 
those  opinions,  which  make  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  a  foolishness,  and 
make  the  human  race  adopt  a  course,  which  is  the  necessary  entranca 
into  evil,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  transition  to  a  self-conscious  return  to 
good.f  Unhappily  he  fell  into  other  errors,  which,  considered  in  their 
consequences,  outweigh  at  least  those  we  have  mentioned. 

Respecting  original  justice,  Luther  brought  no  new  and  peculiar 
views  into  vogue.  He  only  selectedi  out  of  the  rich  store  of  theories 
which  the  fruitfulness  of  scholasticism  had  produced,  the  one  which 
seemed  most  favourable  to  his  own  opinions,  handled  it  with  no  great 
dexterity,  and,  in  the  form  which  it  assumed  under  his  bands,  inter- 
wove it  in  such  a  way  into  his  whole  system  of  doctrine,  that  the  lat- 
ter,  without  it,  cannot  be  at  all  understood.  Hence,  it  is  only  later 
(hat  its  full  importance  in  the  whole  Lutheran  system  will  become  per- 
ceptible. Against  those  theologians,  who  called  Adam's  acccptableness 
before  God,  supernatural,  Luther  asserted  it  to  be  natural ;  and  in  op- 
position to  the  schoolmen,  who  regarded  it  as  accidental,  he  conceived 
it  to  be  essential  to  human  nature — an  integral  and  constitutive  part  of 


•  Pkllavie.  hmt  Concil.  Trident.  lib.  vii.  e.  9.  p.  275,  ed.  Antw.  1675.  He  nye 
this  chanfe  wbs  made  at  the  tuggeetion  of  Pacecus.  **  Paceco  moncnte,  non  ease 
eitra  eontroveniam,  an  Adamns  mteriorem  tanctitatem  obtinuerit  primo  qao  creatus 
fmt  roomento;  mde  patet,  qaam  infirma  a  quibindani  dedacator  probatio  ad  id  afiir. 
mandnm  ex  reriyis  concilii,  qae  nunc  extant.** — Se«.  t.  decret.  de  peccat.  origin. 

t  A  Trial  of  Adam  waa  doubtless  necessary,  that  man  shonld  make  his  own  de. 
eision,  and  therebj  attahi  to  a  complete  self^onscioosness  of  the  grood  which  he  al. 
readj  poMwesed,  and  especially  of  his  freedom  ;  but  the  fall  was  by  no  means  neces. 
sary.  Undoubtedly  the  fall  brought  about  the  self-conscious  and  free  possession  of 
troth  and  goodness,  becauBc,  by  God*s  grace,  even  evil  must  conduce  towards  the 
promotion  of  good.  Bat  the  bare  assertion  that  the  fall  was  necessary,  exalts  evil 
itself  into  goodness. 
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the  same ;  esse  de  naturd^  de  essentia  hommis,^  He  meant  to  say,  ihe 
pure  nature  of  man,  as  it  sprang  forth  at  the  omnipotent  word  of  the 
Creator,  comprised  absolutely  in  itself  all  the  conditions  to  render  it 
pleasing  unto  God ;  that  (he  various  parts  of  Adam's  nature,  by  tlie 
peculiar  energy  inherent  in  them,  were  maintained  in  the  most  beaati- 
ful  harmony,  and  the  whole  man  preserved  in  his  due  relation  to  €rod. 
The  religious  faculty,  especially  of  the  first  man,  in  virtue  of  an  inbiU'n 
fulness  of  energy,  expanded  itself  in  a  way  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  so 
that,  without  any  supernatural  aid,  he  truly  knew  God,  believed  in  Hinit 
loved  Him  perfectly,  and  was  holy.  The  religious  and  moral  disposi- 
tion of  Adam,  together  with  its  practical  development,  the  Reformers 
called  the  image  of  God,  without  drawing  any  distinction  between  the 
bare  faculty  itself,  and  the  exercise  of  that  faculty  in  correspondency 
to  the  divine  will.  From  the  very  fact  that  Adam  possessed  this  fac* 
ulfy,  he  was,  according  to  them,  truly  religious,  truly  pious,  devoted  in 
all  things  to  God  and  His  holy  will,  and  perfectly  united  with  Him.f 
Catholic  theologians,  on  the  other  hand,  distinguished  ver}'  exactly  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other  ;  so  that,  to  determine  rightly  the  distinc- 
tion, they  commonly  termed  the  religious  faculty,  "  the  image  of  God ;" 
but  the  pious  exertion  of  that  faculty,  "the  likeness  unto  God.**  J    We 


*  Luth.  in  Genes,  c.  ill.  Op.  ed.  Jen.  torn.  i.  p  83.  **  Quarrc  statuamus,  juBtitianiL 
non  ease  quoddam  donum,  quod  ab  extra  acccderet,  separatumque  a  natura  hominift 
[bo  the  Bchoolmen  never  ezpreflsed  themaelvefl],  sed  fuine  vere  naturalem,  vt  natva 
AdfB  cflset  diligrere  Dcum,  credere  Deo,  cognoscere  Deum,'*  ete. 

t  Apul.  de  peccat.  orij^.  $  7,  p.  56.  *'  Itaque  justilia  orijrinalia  habitura  erat  equals 
tcmpcramentum  qualitatum  corporis,  sed  ctiam  hsec  dona :  notitiam  Dei  certiorem,  ti- 
murem  Dei,  fiduciam  Dei,  aut  ccrtc  rectitudiDcm,  ct  vim  ista  cfficiendi.  Idque  testatur 
ficriptura,  cum  inquit,  homincm  ad  imaginem  ct  similitudinem  Dei  conditum  catae.  Quod 
quid  est  aliud,  nisi  in  homine  banc  sapicntiam  ct  justitiam  cffigiatum  esse,  quae  Deum 
apprchenderet,  ot  in  qua  reluceret  Deua,  hoc  est,  homini  dona  esse  data  notitiam  Dei, 
timorem  Dei,  fiduciam  erga  Deum  et  similia.**  They  thus  understand  by  what  God 
gave  to  Adam,  as  well  real  acts  of  the  spirit  (timorem  Dei,  fiduciam)  as  the  faculty 
for  these  (vim  ista  cfficiendi).  Very  remarkable  is  (^erhard^s  assertion,  that  according 
to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  the  divine  image  in  man  is  not  any  thing  Bobstantial,  but 
merely  a  condition  of  human  substance,  a  quality  of  it.  (Joann.  Gerhard,  loci  theology 
ed.  Gotta,  1765,  tom.  iv.  p.  249,  seq.  Gomparo  ejusdcm  Confess.  CathoL  lib.  ii.  ait. 
XX.  c.  2,  p.  349.)  It  is  observable  ho  refutes  hunsclf  by  saying,  that  conscience  in 
man  is  still  a  remnant  of  the  divine  imago.  As  he  adds,  conscience  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained from  any  supernatural  action  of  God  on  man,  so  it  follows  it  must  be  a  sob. 
stautial  faculty  of  the  latter,  and  consequently  such  the  image  itself.  But  ho  says 
the  latter  is,  **  ooncreata  humanie  substantia  intcgritas,  perfcctio  ac  rcctitudo,  ct  pio- 
inde  in  categoria  qualitatis  collocanda.**  Loci  theol.  lib.  c.  p.  268.  Gomp.  Ghemnil 
loc.  theoL  pt.  I.  p.  217,  ed.  1615. 

t  Bellarm.  de  grat.  prim.  hom.  c.  ii.  lib.  c  pu  7.  ^*  loiago,  quae  cat  ipsa  natora 
mentis  et  voluntatis,  a  solo  Deo  fieri  potuit :  similitudo  autem,  qui&  ia  'virtute  et  pro. 
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shall  later  see  what  mighty  consequences  were  involved  in  these,  at  the 
first  view,  trifling  doctrinal  differences,  that  seemed  merely  to  concero 
the  schoob ;  and  we  must^  in  the  meanwhile,  prepare  ourselves  to  ex- 
pect, on  the  part  of  Luther,  a  most  singular  doctrine  respecting  origi- 
nal sin.  Moreover,  the  non-distinction  adverted  to,  had  partly  its  foun- 
dation ID  the  endeavour  of  the  Reformers  to  be  in  their  teaching  very 
practical  and  generally  intelligible.  Hence  they  avoided,  with  as  much 
care  as  possible,  all  distinctions  and  abstract  expressions,  as  a  scholastic 
abuse,  but  thereby  frequently  fell  into  a  strange  and  most  pernicious 
confusion  of  ideas. 

The  second  main  point  of  difference  between  the  two  confessions,  in 
the  matter  under  discussion,  is  the  doctrine  of  free-will.  Luther  as- 
serted (and  he  would  have  this  assertion  maintained  as  an  article  of 
faith),  that  man  is  devoid  of  freedom ;  that  every  (pretended)  free  ac- 
tion is  only  apparent ;  that  an  irresistible  divine  necessity  rules  all 
things,  and  that  every  human  act  is  at  bottom  only  the  act  of  God.* 
Melancthon  taught  the  same.  He  also  comprised  all  things  in  the 
circle  of  an  unavoidable  necessity  and  predestination,  declared  the 
doctrine,  that  God  is  the  sole  agent,  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  all  Chris- 
tian science,  for  thereby  the  wisdom  and  cunning  of  human  reason 
were  duly  repressed  and  condemned,  and  ho  repeatedly  insisted,  that 
the  word  **  freedom  of  election  **  was  unknown  to  Scripture,  and  that 


bitate  coiuistit,  a  nobis  quoque,  Deo  adjuvanto,  perficitur.**  God  can  ^ve  us  no  ac- 
tions.  Farther  on  Bellarmino  says  :  "  Ex  his  igitur  tot  patnim  testimoniis  co^imur 
admittere,  non  esse  omnino  idem  imagincm  ct  similitudinem,  scd  imagrlnem  ad  na. 
torain,  rimilitudlnem  ad  virtutcs  pcrtincrc."  The  well-known  passage  in  Genesis 
may,  or  may  not,  bear  such  an  interpretation  ;  but  the  distinction  has  a  value  in  it- 
lelf,  independently  of  all  scriptural  interpretation. 

•  Luther,  de  servo  arbitrio  adv.  Erasm.  Rotcrod.  Opp.  ed.  Lat.  Jen.  torn.  iii.  f  170. 
"  Est  itaqoe  et  hoc  imprimis  neccssarium  et  salutarc  Christiano  n5sse,  quod  Deal 
nihil  praescit  contingenter,  scd  quod  omnia  incommutabili  et  ctemft  infullibilique 
Toluntate  et  providet,  et  proponit,  et  facit.  Hoc  fulminc  stcmitur  et  contcritur  pcni- 
tns  liberam  arbitrium.  Idco  qui  liberum  arbitriam  volunt  assertilkm,  dcbcnt  hoc  Ail. 
men  vcl  negarc  vel  dissimulare,  aut  ali&  rationoa  se  abigcre.'*  (fol.  171.)  "Ex  quo 
sequitur  trrefragabtliter,  omnia  quae  facimus,  etsi  nobis  vidcntur  mutabilitcr  ct  con. 
tingenicr  fieri  et  fiant,  et  ita  etiam  contingenter  nobis  fiant,  reverd  tamcn  fiunt  ne. 
eessario  et  immutabilitcr,  si  Toluntatcm  Dei  spec tes."  (fol.  177.)  •*  Alterum  para- 
dozon :  quidquid  fit  a  nobis,  non  libcro  arbitrio,  scd  mera  necessitate  fieri."  The 
book  closes  with  these  words  (fol.  238).  ••  Ego  vero  hoc  libro  non  contuli,  sed 
Bssemi  et  assero,  ac  penes  nullum  volo  cne  judicium,  sed  omnibus  suadco,  ut  pneri- 
tent  obsequium.**  The  Solida  Declaratio  (ii.  de  libcro  arbitrio,  p.  639)  sanctions  this 
book,  and  c^cially  approves  what  it  says  **de  absolute  necessitate  contra  omnes 
Bnistras  suspiciones  et  comiptclas,**  and  thus  concludes :  **  Ea  hie  repetita  esse  yoIo- 
mos,  et  ut  diligenter  legantur,  et  expetantur  omnes  hortamur.*' 
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its  meaning  must  be  rejected  by  the  judgment  of  the  spiritual  man. 
He  added,  that  this  expression,  like  the  very  pernicious  word,  **  reason," 
to  which  he  declared  equal  hostility,  had  been  introduced  through  phi- 
losophy into  the  Christian  Church.  From  no  other  cause  did  he  deem 
himself  so  well  justified  in  daring  to  apply  to  the  professors  of  the  theo- 
logical faculties  in  the  middle  age, — the  so-called  schoolmen, — the 
terms  sophists,  theologues,  and  the  like,  as  on  account  of  their  crime 
in  having  established  among  Christians  the  doctrine  of  human  free-will 
80  firmly,  that,  as  he  complained,  it  was  scarcely  any  longer  possible 
to  root  it  out.*  Perceiving,  after  more  diversified  experience,  and  ma- 
turer  reflection,  especially  after  the  controversy  with  the  Catholics,  the 
prodigious  abyss  into  which  such  a  doctrine  must  precipitate  the  Church, 
he  subsequently  abandoned,  and  even  combated  it.f  On  the  other 
hand  we  are  unacquainted  with  any  such  recantation  on  the  part  of 
Luther ;  and  the  formulary  of  concord  gives  an  express  sanction  to 
the  writing  of  the  latter  against  Erasmus.  This  doctrine  of  the  servi- 
tude of  the  human  will  has  had  the  greatest  weight ;  and  its  influence, 
according  to  Melancthon's  assurance,  pervades  even  the  whole  religiooa 
system  of  the  Lutherans.^: 

In  regard  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  human  body,  both  con- 
fessions are  agreed ;  and  if  the  Lutheran  formularies  speak  not  ex- 
pressly of  that  property  of  Adam's  body,  whereby,  if  he  had  never 
sinned,  he  would  have  remained  exempt  from  death,  this  silence  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  total  absence  of  all  controversy  on  the  matter.^ 


*  Mclancth.  loc.  Theol.  ed.  Augruft,  1821.  **  Senmm  irrepnt  philoBophia  in  Chns- 
tianismum.  et  receptum  est  impium  de  libcro  arbitrio  dogma.   Usurpata  ett  vox  liberi 

arbitrii,  a  divinis  literis,  a  sensu  et  judicio  spiritCifl  alienissima additum  est  e  Plato- 

nifl  philosophic  vocabulum  rationia  <Bque  pemicionsaimum.  (p.  10  )  In  qusitionem 
▼ooatur,  sitne  libera  Toluntas  et  qoatenus  libera  sit  ?  Respons.  Quandoquidem  om- 
nia, quflB  eveniunt,  neceitario  jnxta  diTinam  pmdestinationem  eveniunt,  nulla  est 
▼olnntatis  noatre  libertaa.*'  (p.  12.) 

t  This  he  did  in  the  editions  of  the  Loci  Tkeologici,  dating  from  the  year  1535. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  he  now  reproaches  the  schoolmen  with  haying  taught 
the  doctrine  of  an  absolute  necessity,  but  observes  a  total  silence  respecting  himidf 
and  Luther,  while  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  same  work  he  had  charged  these  very 
schoolmen  with  an  arrogant  assertion  of  the  tenet  of  freewill.  '*  Et  qnod  asperior 
paulo  sententia  de  pnedestinatione  Tulgo  videtur,  debemus  illi  impie  sophistarom 
theologies,  quo  inculcayit  nobis  contingentiam  et  libcrtatem  voluntatis  noetrfls,  at  a 
veritate  scripturas  moUicule  aures  abhorreant**  This  is  the  language  of  the  first  edi- 
tion :  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  editions  iiom  the  year  1535  down  to  1543,  we  read 
as  follows :  "  Valla  et  plerique  alii  non  recte  dctrahunt  voluntati  hominis  libertatem." 
Who  are  then  these  plerique  7  A  vast  number  of  such  indecencies  do  wc  meet  with 
in  the  writings  of  the  Reformers.  In  the  editions  dating  from  the  year  1 543,  this  doc* 
trine  is  referred  to  the  Stoics.    **  Hiec  imaginatio  orta  ex  Stoicis  disputationibus,**  etc 

X  Melancth.  1.  c.  p.  13.    **  lo  omnes  dispatationis  nostra  partes  incidet.*' 

k  Cf.  Gerfaardi  loc.  theolog.  torn.  It.  p.  268  (loc.  iz.  c.  hr.  $  99). 
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i  uiw — ^Tho  Calviniitic  doctrine  on  the  primitire  itate  of  man. 

In  enlarging  on  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  paradisaic  man,  Calvin, 
bj  representing  it,  with  Luther,  as  one  devoid  of  supernatural  graces, 
set  himself  up  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church  ;  but,  by  expressly 
ascribing  to  the  first  man  the  gift  of  free-will,  he  equally  opposed  the 
Lutherans.*  In  other  respects,  we  find  in  this  article  no  difference  of 
doctrine ;  and  the  same  remark  will  hold  good  of  the  confessions  of 
the  reformed  Churches. f  In  respect  to  the  injurious  consequences  pro- 
duced by  the  sin  of  our  first  parent  on  his  corporeal  existence,  and  that 
of  his  posterity,  most  of  the  formularies  of  the  reformed  expressly 
teach,  with  Calvin,  that  death  b  the  fruit  of  Adam's  transgression^ 

But  the  question  here  occurs,  how  Calvin  could  feel  himself  justified 
in  attributing  free-will  to  Adam,  when,  in  common  with  Zwinglc,  he 
completely  shared  Luther's  doctrine  touching  a  divine  necessity  of  all 
occarrences,  and  even  pushed  this  opinion  to  the  extremest  verge* 
Conscioaa  of  this  discrepancy,  ho  observes  undoubtedly,  that  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  mysterious  predestination  of  God  is  here  unseasonably 
mooted ;  for  the  matter  at  issue  is  not  what  could  have  happened,  but 
how  man  was  originally  constituted.^  In  despite  of  this  express  de- 
mand, to  hold  the  two  doctrines  distinct, — that  of  a  divine  necessity, 
of  an  absolute  eternal  destiny,  which  enchains  and  holds  all  things  to- 
gether, and  that  of  the  freedom  of  man,  prior  to  his  fall,  we  arc  at  a 


*  Calvin.  Institotion.  1.  i.,  c.  15.  $  8.  fol.  55.  ed.  Gen.  1559.  **  Animam  hominit 
Dew  me&ta  instmxit,  qua  bonum  a  malo,  jiutum  ab  injusto  discerneret ;  ac  quid  w- 
qoendum  vol  fugiendum  nt  preeunte  rationia  luce  videret ;  unde  partem  banc  direc. 
tiicem  'niyfAMMf  dizenint  PhiloMphi.  Huic  adjunxit  yoluntatcm,  pencfl  quam 
at  electio.  Mis  praelaria  dotibus  ezcelluit  prima  hominis  conditio,  ut  ratio,  intelli- 
gentia,  pmdentiv  judicium  non  modo  ad  terrens  vitiB  gubemationem  ■uppetcrent, 
nd  qmbos  tranieenderent  usque  ad  Deum  ad  etemam  feiicitatem.  In  hae  mtegritat» 
libeio  ariMtrio  poUebat  homo,  quo  si  vellet  adipisci  posset  ctemam  vilam.** 

t  Hdvet.  i.  c.  viL  (Corpus  Ubr.  symbol,  eecles.  reform,  ad  Augrust  1817)  p.  16 :  iL 
^  95 ;  iiL  p.  103.  Yet  without  any  minuter  definition  they  merely  say,  man  was 
created  after  God's  image,  and  except  in  the  fint  Helvetic  Confession,  they  make  no 
mention  of  free-will.  The  Scottish  Confession  (art.  ii.  1.  c.  p.  145)  accords  to  Adam 
fieedom :  the  Gallic  and  the  Anglican  are  sOent  on  the  subject ;  and  the  Belgic 
ifain  eoDoedes  this  gift  to  the  first  man  (c  ziv.  p.  138).  These  are  difierenees  which 
nay  be  eaafly  accounted  for. 

t  Hdvet.  i.,  e.  viii.  L  c  p.  17;  Belg.  c.  xiv.  178.  **Quo  (pccoato)  se  morti  cor. 
porali  et  spiritnaK  obnozium  reddidit.*' 

^  Calvin.  1.  c.  ^  8.  **  Hie  enim  intempcstive  questio  ingeritur  de  occulta  pradea. 
tinafionc  Dei :  quia  nonagitur,  quid  aeeidere  potuerit,  necne,  scd  qualis  fucrit  homnus 
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^       ..>^.i»cr  iiu>%  this  claim  can  be  satisfied  ;  for  these  two  doctrines 

..     .IV..  '  iicuaipatible ;  and  with  the  adoption  of  the  one,  the  other 

,^>,     c  .L^>u  juoacd  ;  unless  to  the  word  "  freedom  "  a  notice  be  at- 

M.  .^v.»  k4i4ci&  lu  reality  destroys  its  very  existence.     And  such  is 

^«^.\    .K  V  *i»c ;  lor,  as  wo  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  Calvin,  evi- 

.cu»  j^    i*  U  i  Luiher  s  example,  makes,  not  inward  necessity,  but  out- 

%^^.     V  *u»iiaiiu,  the  opposite  to  freedom.*     On  the  other  hand.  Me- 

A^v,.u'.i    la-i  o-vfj-w.^i  himjolf  opaaly  an  J  honostly  on   the  mutu- 

^     s.iv;aavc(ie»s  of  these   two  articles  of  doctrine,   and  declared 

Um..    I'vuu   ihut  very   correlativeness  they  should  be  simultaneously 

\\  V  ^iuill  titid,  moreover,  that  Calvin  even  teaches  an  eternal,  immu- 
.«u>4v  :ui'ui>UiiaUon  of  the  fall  of  the  first  man;  an  opinion  which  is 
v.wi;ul\  v^iiUo  iuoompatibic  with  the  proposition,  that  Adam  was  free, 
ua«  >o  lu  »4iv,  could  have  avoided  sinning.  Hence  it  has  happened 
iUi;,  uiv»u|;h  M>iue  symbolical  writings  of  the  reformed  communities 
Wivv.  Willi  i'ulvin  expressly  ascribed  free-will  to  Adam,  others  have 
Uvi^v  Kt  1 1  luoro  expedient,  in  what  they  teach  respecting  the  paradisaic 
iu%i:ii  i^»  (>aj4s  this  matter  over  in  silence ;  and  this  was  evidently  the 
.4u^•i  v\»u.M.steut  course. 

W  r  ihijik  it  still  proper  to  direct  attention  to  the  internal  reasons, 
H^t.^a   (.'ulviu   alleged  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine   of  an  absolute    ne- 

.^ u    Jt-structive   of  all    human    freedom,   partly   because  it   will 

ii^ .«  loHvw,   that  it   ought  not,  at  least  absolutely  and  immediate]y4 


«  l.iith.r.  <to  Hervo  arbltno  ad  Erasm.  Roterod.  1.  i.  fol.  171.  '*  Optarim  sane  afiwl 
HI.  Su.t  \iH^>ihiiUiiii  duri  in  hac  disputationc.  qiiam  hoc,  Noccffsitaa,  quod  non  recU 
ati-iitti,  iu'i|Uo  do  diviiia,  ncquc  dc  humana  voluntatc:  est  enim  nimis  ingmte  et  in* 
.■i4kj;iu.»«  lii^  hi  flout  ion  in  pro  hoc  loco,  qoandam  vclut  coactionem,  et  omoino  idqQod 
«.«utiiai4um  cut  voluntuti,  ingrerens  intcllectui :  cum  tamcn  non  hoc  velit  causa  ista 
^^\i^K'  i^itui.  Vtiluntas  cniin,  sivc  divina  sivo  humana,  nulla  coactionc,  sed  men 
Ut»..  iti>.«  \\A  oiiplilituto  quasi  ycrc  libera,  facit  quod  facit,  sivc  boniuii  mve  malmn. 
^.,1  I  itut  w  iinnuituhiliH  est  voluntas  Dei,  qus  nostram  voluntatcm  mutabilcm  guber* 
Mil,  ut  I  »ui(  lltM-tiurt :  '  stabilisquc  manens  das  cuncta  moveri.*  "  This  is  a  very  in* 
^i^M.'i'ii  a«>  oilution,  forManlius  Torquatus  Bocthius  was  bo  believer  in  Luther's  doe. 
W4U.  «»i  u«o»'ii«ily. 

t  Mi  Itiu'tU.  lt*o.  (heologf  p.  13.  **  Sod  incptus  vidcar,  qui  statim  initio  opens  de 
v^iuuia  l\HHi,  do  priDdestinationo  disseram.  Quamquam  quid  attinetin  compcndkli 
ua.uui  i4u  i^Milh'ino  loco  id  ao^am,  quod  in  ornnes  disputaiionU  no$tra  partes  incidetP 

\  kWww  yliiMtit.  rol.  Christ,  lib.  i.  c.  16,  n.  8)  takes  notice  of  this  parallel,  and  ob- 
« ,  v%  -•  .»«  i\»U.»\vi« :  *  Non  enim  cum  stoicis,  neccssitatem  comminiscimur  ex  perpetCM 
^^vMM^um  iivxu  ot  implicit^  quadam  serie,  qu»  m  natura  contineatur :  scd  Denm 
.  ^1.*^  tu  \\\\»  urbitrum  ac  moderatorem  omnium,  qui  pro  sui  sapicntift  ab  ultimft,  eter- 
.4k4U  Jvstvvit  quod  factorus  csset,  et  nunc  8U&  potcntid,  quod  dccrcvit,  ezsequitur.*' 
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to  be  confoanded  with  the  Pagan yoftim,  and  partly  because  a  know- 
ledge of  this  reasoning  will  bo  of  importance  in  later  investigations. 
If  Melancthon,  af^er  indulging  in  harsh  assertions,  could  assign  no 
other  practical  ground  for  this  doctrine,  than  that  the  relation  of  man 
towards  God  adverted  to  was  very  useful  towards  subduing*  human 
arrogance,  Calvin  on  the  other  hand  observed,  that  the  knowledge  not 
merely  that  God  guided  the  affairs  of  the  world  in  small,  as  in  great 
things,  but  that  nothing  whatever  could  occur  without  the  express  ordi* 
nance  of  God  {destiTumle  Deo^)  comprised  a  very  abundant  source  of 
consolation  ;  for  it  is  only  in  this  way  man  feels  hiuLself  secure  in  the 
hands  of  an  all- wise,  alUruling,  powerful  and  indulgent  Father.f  Hence, 
the  idea  of  a  Divine  permission,  and  such  a  conduct  of  things,  that  ulti- 
mately every  thing,  even  evil,  in  the  world,  conduces  to  the  benefit  of 
those  who  serve  God,  did  not  satisfy  him.  He  believed  the  elect  inse- 
cure, and  the  notion  of  a  divine  providence  not  sufficiently  definedy 
anless,  for  example,  the  assaults  of  the  enemy  on  an  elect  were  abso- 
lutely willed  and  ordained  by  God.  Moreover,  even  the  public  confes- 
sions of  the  reformed  occasionally  adopt  this  view,  which  Calvin  here 
enforces,  of  the  providential  guidance  of  all  things,  mitigating,  con- 
siderably, however,  this  opinion,  and  evincing  a  very  laudable  dread  of 
stamping  on  their  articles  the  harsh  spirit  of  Calvin  %  By  the  latter, 
however,  as  well  as  by  his  disclplo  Theodore  Beza,§  the  opinions  adverted 


A  gpecial  defence  avafTiflt  the  chari^  of  fatalism,  laid  to  Calvin'i  doctrine,  waa  writ- 
ten by  Beza.  Ab«tenio  caloniniarum,  quibaa  aaiienua  eat  Joan.  CalvinuB  a  TiUe- 
mano  Heahosio,  a  Lutheran  profeMor  in  Heidelberg,  p.  208,  seq. 

*  Mdanct.  lib.  c.  **  Multum  enim  omnino  rcfert  ad  premendam  damnandamqne 
hmnaniB  rationia  turn  sapientiam,  turn  prudcntiam,  constantcr  credere,  quod  a  Deo 
fiant  omnia." 

tCalv.  Inatit.  rel.  Chriat  lib.  i.  c.  17,  §  3.  Yet  Luther,  in  this  matter,  had  pfe- 
pared  the  waj  for  him  with  some  hints.  Luther,  de  servo  arbitrio.  Opp.  torn.  iM. 
fol.  171.  b.  **  Ultra  dico,  non  modo  quam  ista  sint  vera,  de  quo  infra  latius  ex  scrip- 
tons  dicetur,  verum  etiam,  quam  religlosum,  pium  ct  ncccssarium  sit,  ca  nusse ;  hia 
enim  ignoratis,  neque  fides,  neque  ullus  Dei  cultus  consistcre  potest.  Nam  hoc  ciwt 
Tere  Dcum  ignorarc,  cum  qu&  ignoranti&  salus  stare  ncquit,  utnotum  est-  Si  enim 
dobitas,  aut  contemnis  nosse,  quod  Dcus  omnia,  non  contingcnter,  scd  neccssario  et 
immutabiliter  presciat  et  velit,  quomodo  poteris  ejus  promissionibus  credere,  certo 
fidere,  ac  niti  7  Cum  enim  promittit,  certum  oportet  te  esse,  quod  soiat,  possit  et 
felit  praETStare,  quod  promittit ;  alloqui  cum  non  voracem,  nee  fidelem  aestimabis,  que 
est  incredulitas  et  summa  impietas  et  negatio  Dei  altissimi.'* 

tCk>nfe88.  Belglc.  c.  xiii.  in  Augusti.  Corp.  libror.  symbol,  eccles.  reform,  p. 
177,  aeq. 

^  Tlieod.  BezcB  qusstionum  et  respons.  christian,  lib.  ed.  4to.  1573,  p.  105.  (N.  B. 
Place  where  printed  is  not  named.)  **  Quueao,  ezpone,  quid  providentiam  appellas  1 
Resp.   Sic  appello  non  illam  modo  yim  inenarribilem,  qu&  fit,  ut  Deus  omnia  ab 
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to»  respecting  divine  providence,  were  held  with  such  tenacity,  and  earned 
out  with  such  consistency,  that  they  found  it  a  matter  of  extrenae  diffi« 
culty  to  convince  the  world,  nay,  in  despite  of  all  their  eloquence  and 
dialectic  art,  they  utterly  failed  to  convince  very  many*  that  they  did 
not  in  fact  refer  all  evil  to  God.  We  are  bound  to  enter  more  fully  into 
the  investigation  of  this  subject. 

(  iTd — On  the  cauM  of  moral  evil. 

In  all  the  more  important  doctrinal  manuals  and  polemical  writingi 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries — in  the  works  of  Bellarmuie, 
Becanus,  Chemnitz,  ^Gerhard,  and  others,  nay,  even  in  several  public 
confessions,  the  reader  meets  with  a  special  and  copious  chapter,  bearing 
the  title  of  the  present  section.  As,  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  o^ 
the  Church,  no  writer  could  enlarge  on  the  religious  concerns  of  his 
times  without  entering  upon  the  question,  *'  whence  is  evil ;"  so  the 
same  question  was  now  again  most  anxiously  investigated ;  and  it  woii 
became  apparent  that  the  opposition  between  Catholicism  and  Protest- 
antism could  not  be  duly  appreciated,  and  that  the  inmost  essence  of 
the  latter  would  remain  eternally  misconceived,  if  the  different  replies 
which  had  been  made  to  that  question,  were  not  well  considered. 

No  subject  in  the  first  times  of  the  Reformation  so  embittered  the 
Catholics  against  the  authors  of  that  revolution,  as  their  doctrine 
respecting  the  relation  wherein  the  Deity  stands  to  moral  evil.  It  was 
precisely  on  this  account  the  Catholic  Church  laid  down  again,  with  ao 
much  earnestness  and  emphatic  energy,  the  proposition,  that  man  was 
created  with  the  endowment  of  freedom,  in  order  that,  without  any 
restriction,  and  without  subterfuge,  the  guilt  of  evil,  in  the  world  might 
fall  on  the  head  of  man.  For  the  denial  of  free  will  on  the  part  of  Lu- 
ther, Melancthon,  Zwinglc,  and  Calvin,  was  calculated  to  excite  an 
apprehension,  that,  in  consequence  thereof,  the  Catholic  doctine  of 
God's  perfect  sanctity,  to  whom  sin  is  an  abomination,  would  be 
thrown  into  the  shade ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  even  the  most 
vicious  man  would  bo  thus  sheltered  from  all  responsibility.  And,  in 
fact,  Mclaucthon,  in  his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  in 
the  edition  of  the  year  1525,  had  the  hardihood  to  assert,  that  God 
wrought  ail  things,  evil  as  well  as  good  ;  that  He  was  the  author  of  Da- 
vid's adultery,  and  the  treason  qf  Judas,  as  well  as  of  Paul's  conversion. 


eteroo  prospezerit,  omnibuBqae  futuris  npientianme  provident,  sed  imprimui  deore- 
tmn  illud  seteroum  Doi  BapientiHimi  aimal  et  potentiflumi,  ez  quo  quicquid  fait, 
fait ;  quicqaid  est,  oit ;  et  quicquid  futuruin  est,  erit,  prout  ipti  ab  etemo  decemeie 
Kbaif 
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Now,  howsoever  strange  and  prejudiced^  a  notion  an  individual  may 
have  formed  of  the  errors  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  we  ask  himt  would 
be  dare  to  assert,  that  all  these  errors  put  together  can  outweigh  the 
angle  enormity  here  uttered  by  Melancthon  ?  And  yet  Chemnitz,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  original  passages  in  question  (for  in  the 
kter  editions  of  Melancthon's  aforesaid  work  they  have  disappeared)-— 
Chemnitz,  as  we  say,  excuses  his  teacher,  Melancthon.  And  how  does  he 
excuse  him  ?  In  so  complicated  a  matter,  he  says,  among  other  things,  all 
in  the  beginning  could  not  be  systematically  and  properly  treated,  more 
especially  as,  on  the  part  of  Catholics,  the  doctrine  of  free-will  had  been 
exaggerated.*  Just  as  if  the  question  '*  whence  is  evil  ?"  had  only  in 
the  sixteenth  century  first  excited  attention  ; — just  as  if  holy  writ  left 
OS  all  in  doubt  how  that  question  was  to  be  answered  ; — just  as  if  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries  the  question  had  not  been  really  settled 
by  the  Church !  However,  in  this  matter,  Melancthon  merely  spoke 
after  Luther,  as  the  writing  of  the  latter  against  Erasmus  will  show. 
But  it  was  Melancthon's  assertion  the  Council  of  Trent  had  in  view, 
when  it  anathematized  the  proposition,  that  God  works  evil  as  well  as 
good,  and  that  it  Ls  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  abstain  from  wick- 
edness, f 

In  proportion,  however,  as  the  notions  which  the  Saxon  Reformers, 
especially  Melancthon,  had  entertained  respecting  free-will,  became 
purer,  they  abandoned  the  opinion  that  God  was  the  author  of  evil ;  and 
the  last-named  writer  had  even  the  courage  to  revoke  in  the  Augsburg 
confession  his  former  doctrine4  The  later  formularies  of  the  Lu- 
therans are  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  amelioration  in  opinion.§ 

•Martin.  Chemnit.  loc.  theol.  ed.  Leyscr.  1615.  P.  i  p,  173.  The  words  of  Me- 
lancthon  are  :  **  Haec  sit  ccrta  sentcntia  a  Deo  fieri  omnia,  tarn  bona,  qoam  mala 
No8  dtcimofl,  non  solum  permittere  Deum  crcaturis,  ut  opercntur,  sed  ipswn  omnia 
proprie  ag^ere,  ut  sicut  fatentur,  propriam  Dei  opus  fuisse  Pauli  vocationem,  ita  fate- 
tnlnr,  open  Dei  propria  esse,  rive  qus  media  vocantur,  ut  comedere,  sive  qus  mala 
KQt,  ut  Davidos  adulterium ;  constat  enim  Deum  omnia  faccre,  non  permissive,  eed 
potenter,  i.  e.  ut  sit  ejus  proprium  epus  Judx  proditio,  sicut  Pauli  vocatio." 

t  Sesi.  vi.  Can.  vi.  •*  Si  quis  dixerit,  non  esse  in  polcstate  hominis,  vias  suas  ma- 
ke (aeere,  sed  mala  opera  Ita  ut  bona  Deum  operari,  non  permissive  solum,  sed  etiam 
proprie  et  per  se,  adeo  ut  sit  proprium  ejus  opus  non  minus  proditio  Juds,  quam  voca- 
tio  Pauli,  anathema  sit.'* 

t  Art.  XIX.  p.  81.  *^  De  causft,  peccati  docent,  quod  tametsi  Deus  creat  et  coo- 
Krvat  naturam,  tamen  causa  peccati  est  volmitas  melorum,  videlicet  diaboli  et  im. 
piorum,  qu»,  non  adjuvante  Deo,  avertit  se  a  Deo,  sicut  Christus  ait  (Joan.  viii.  44 :) 
com  loquitur  mendacium,  ex  ipso  loquitur." 

^  Solid,  declar.  i.  $  5,  p  613.  **  Hoc  extra  eontroversiam  est  positum,  quod  Deia 
BOD  sit  eaosa,  creator,  rcl  auetor  peccati,  sed  quod  opert  et  machinationibas  sata- 
nx,  per  anam  hominem  (quod  ert  diaboli)  in  mundom  sit  introdactnm.** 
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But  it  was  quite  otherwise  with  the  Swiss  Reformers,  who  remained 
obstiDately  addicted  to  their  errors.  The  importauce  of  the  subject 
calls  upon  us  to  describe  at  greater  length  the  nature  of  their  opinions* 
In  his  writing  on  Providence,  addressed  to  the  Landgrave  Philip  of 
Hesse  (anno  1530,)  Zwingle  asserts,  that  God  is  the  aulhoTf  mover^  and 
impeller  to  sin;  that  also  He  makes  the  sinner :  that  by  the  instni» 
mentality  of  the  creature  He  produces  injustice  and  the  like.*  In 
numberless  places  Calvin  uses  the  expression,  man,  at  the  instigation 
of  God,  docth  what  it  is  unlawful  to  do  ;  by  a  mysterious  divine  i^pi* 
ration,  the  heart  of  man  tumcth  to  evil ;  man  falleth  because  the  provi- 
dence of  God  so  ordaineth.'f  If  these  principles  fill  us  with  just 
detestation,  they  were  pushed  still  further  by  Theodore  Bcza  ;  although 
what  he  brought  forward  was  only  deduction,  and  indeed  a  necessary 
deduction,  from  the  doctrines  just  adduced.  This  leader  of  the 
Reformed,  after  Calvin's  death,  is  not  sati:jfied  with  repeating,  that  God 
incites,  impels,  and  urges  to  evil ;  but  he  even  adds,  that  the  Almighty 
creates  a  portion  of  men  as  His  instruments,  toilh  the  intent  of  working 
evil  through  them.;}: 

The  reasoning  attempted  in  support  of  theso  notions  is  quite  of 
a  character  with  them.     In  order  to  show  that  God,  although  he  urge 

*  Zwingli  du  providcntift.,  c.  vi.  0pp.  torn.  i.  (without  date  or  place)  fol.  365,  b. — 
**  Unum  igitur  atque  idem  facinus,  puta  adultcrium  aut  homicidium,  quantum  Dei 
auctoris,  inotoris,  impulsoris  opus  est,  crimen  non  est,  quantum  autem  hominis  est* 
crimen  ac  sceluscst.'*  fol.  366,  a.  '*Cum  mo  vet  (Dcur)  ad  opus  aliquod,  quod  perfi* 
eienti  instnimcnto  fraudi  cat,  aibi  tamcn  non  est.  ipee  enim  libere  movct,  neque  inatm- 
mcnto  fucit  injuriam,  cum  omnia  sint  magis  sua,  quam  cujusquo  artiBcis  sua  instro- 
nenta,  qulbuB  non  facit  injuriam,  si  nunc  limam  in  mallcum,  et  contrk  malleum  in 
limam  convcrtat.  Mo  vet  ergo  lutroncm  ad  oceidendum  innoccntem,  etiamai  impva. 
turn  ad  mortem.'* 

t  Calvin  institut  lib.  iy.  c.  18,  §  2.  **  Homo  justo  Dei  impulsu  agit  quod  sibi  noa 
licet."  Lib.  iii.  c.  23,  §  8.  **  Cadit  igitur  homo,  Dei  providentiA.  »ic  ordinante.** 
With  this  proposition  Calvin  found  himself  in  a  singular  situation.  On  one  hand,  ha 
held  the  maintenance  of  it  as  theoretically  necessary,  and  practically  useful;  and, 
on  the  other,  he  was  extremely  incensed  if  any  attempted  to  deduce  from  it  the  coo- 
sequences  which  it  involved.  I  have  scarcely  ever  read  any  work  clotlied  in  ooarser 
language,  than  the  reply  which  Calvin  made  to  an  anonymous,  but  very  learned,  thecr 
logian*  who  in  fourteen  theses  had  condensed  all  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  Calvin 
req[>ecting  the  origin  of  evil,  and  then  furnished  copious  illustrations  on  each  artiol& 
We  find  the  writing  and  the  reply  in  "  Calumnie  nebulonis  cujusdam,  etc.  Joumis 
Calvini  ad  easdcm  rcsponsio.**  Genev.  1558.  Calvin  concludes  his  reply  with 
these  words :  **  Compescat  te  Dcus,  Satan.    Amen.*' 

t  Beza  Aphorism,  zxii.  *'  Sic  autem  agit  (Dcu»)  per  ilia  instrumenta,  ut  noa 
tantiun  sinat  ilia  agero,  nee  tantum  moderctur  eventum,  scd  ctiam  incitet,  impellat, 
moveat,  regat,  atque  adeo,  quod  omnium  est  maximum,  et  creat,  ut  per  Ulm  sgmt^ 
fWfd  constituiV* 
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ked  actions,  doth  neverthclew  not  sin,  but  only  man,  Zwingle 
ek :  God,  as  the  just  one,  is  subject  to  no  law ;  for  it  is  written, 
r  is  not  given  for  the  just !  Thus,  should  God  make  an  an^^el 
an  transii^eas  the  law  (cum  transgreuorum  faeit,)  He  himself  doth 
anufgress  it;  but  the  creatures,  whom  the  law  oppresses  and 
c*  A  more  pitiable  tn^n  of  reasoning  it  would  be  impossible 
mt,  whether  we  consider  the  notion  which  Zwingle  liere  gives  of 
It  man,  (for,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  St.  Ptinl 
sd  to,  the  just  man  is  in  himself  the  living  moral  law,  and  there- 
Ms  not  stand  in  a  mere  extraneous  relation  to  its  precepts,  bat 
liem  in  himself  and  constantly  fulfils  them,)  or,  whether  we  look 
essence  of  the  Deity,  from  whose  wisdom  and  holiness  the  moral 
only  an  emanation,  and  which  in  pure  and  eternal  glory  He 
s ;  or,  whether,  lastly,  we  contemplate  the  moral  law  in  itself 
which  Zwingle,  however  much  he  may  incidentally  exalt  it,  treats 
jbitrary,  and  merely  positive  code.f 

Reformer  of  Zurich  completely  destroys  the  objectiveness  of 
id  has  not  a  perception  of  a  holy  moral  government  of  the  world, 
1  those  passages  where  he  socms  to  speak  in  such  a  sense.  For 
'easons  he  did  not  perceive,  that,  if  God  were  lo  impel  to  the 
ression  of  a  moral  law  given  by  Himself,  He  would  then  be  in 
diction  with  Himself,  and  would  violate  His  own  nature,  and  not 
'  an  outward  rule  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Reformer  did  not  see  that 
K)ry  destroyed  the  very  notion  of  the  Deity.     The  injurioos 

■fL  de  piovidentia,  c.  v.  **  Cam  igitur  Angehini  tnutffrMmum  faeit  et 
a,"  etc.  c  VL  fol.  365,  b.  *'  Qtuntum  enim  Deui  freit,  noo  eit  peecmtoni. 
1  eat  contra  legem ;  illi  enim  non  est  lex  poeita,  atpote  jueto,  nam  jivtis 
iitnr  lex,  jnxU  PauU  eententiam.  Unum  igitur  atqoe  idem  faeinoi,  pota 
■m  ant  homicidiam,  quaniam  Dei  auctoris,  motoria,  ae  impnlaoria,  opoa  eat, 
lOO  eM,  quantum  autem  lumiinia  eat,  crimen  eat  ac  aoelua  eat.  Ille  enim 
I  tenetur,  hie  autem  lege  etiam  damnatur." 

ngli  de  proTid.  e.  v.  lib.  i.  p.  364,  b.  "  Daobua  exemplia  id  fiet  luculentioa. 
Iter  £amilis  legea  quaadam  domeatieaa^quibua  liberoa  a  deliciia  ac  deaidii  avocet. 
la  mellia  qui  tetigerit,  rapalato :  caloeum  qui  non  recte  indnxcrit,  aut  indue- 
■im  exuerit  ac  dimiaerit  diacalceatua  incedito— et  aimilea.  Jam  ai  mater 
ant  aodalti  liberi  mel  non  tantum  attrectaTerint,  aed  etkm  inaumpaerint, 
tiaoo  vapolant,  non  enim  tenentur  lege.  Sed  pueri  vapulant,  ai  tetiferiat, 
a  data  eat  lex.  Tauruf  ai  totum  armentom  ineat  et  mipleat,  laiidi  eat.  Ha- 
il, ai  unam  modo  praetor  uxorum  agnoaeat,  reua  fit  adulter^.  Caoaa  eat, 
lie  lex  eat  poaita«  ne  adultcrium  admittat ;  ilium  nulla,  lex  ooercet.  Ut  hie- 
iriaime,  aicut  omnia,  Puulua  summam  hujua  fundamenti  pronuntiaverit,  obi 
las,  ibi  noo  eat  pravaricatio.  Deo.  velut  patri  familia,  non  eat  lex  poaita, 
nee  peccat,  dum  hoc  ipswn  agit  in  homine,  quod  homini  peccatum  eat,  abi 


....    .      .     ->.\—i:y\L  PIFFERENTES 

■    .   :!inr;ili;y  is  ovi:.l..'nl  of  its-vlf,  aivi 

'.  his  uiihapi)}-  doclriii;?  I)y  (h.^  pre* 

■     ;'.iro  iiiU:iili:jii.T?,  tliiil    con;s(;qiii' mly 

..    :      .  i:i  a  soiin.*\\!iat  si;-.;:]^-.-  coniinxiuii 

V* .» ia*s  u..liilt(Ty,  wlr  i\  nf  Ciuy]  wim  ihc 

.».i  oi' a  l)aJ  iiclion,  a.-^  wIkii  a  bull  iiii- 

•  s."     II -re  liL*  only  overlooks  \hv  circum- 

;:  ,'i.\v,  than  (iod  is  a  Imll  ;  that,  accord- 

'   ..iri'il  hy  Cod  U}  adidtcry,  this  coiihJ  not 

.Hi's  moral  nature,  and  constquenlly  the 

,^^i:lgll^s  conception,  tnori..*  nearly  oxaniiu- 

.    .   \.  rouylit  on  lh».*  scnsiiality  ori)a\iJ,  which 

*  will  ;  thai,  in  co;isc(pi..n«";',  (lod,  pi.rforni- 

.  V  .  ..!i:U:rv;it  in  iist-if,  and  nut  tlic  evil  ii;  it, — 

..:!  union  as  'a\-11  a.-j  i:i  adulti.r^,  is  i(h  ntlcal. 

,.i>h  hi  t  ween   ih- t'.snjjtaliojis  of  Satan,  an*.! 

".  -i-rihcd  ? 

.r.li.n  v.-Jiicli   Zwir.-!..- il»-;;nii  .1   r:ikuiaiL(!  ti* 

I  alluring  to  had  act  ion??,  (Itjd  lia<!  good  ohji  clrf 

'm!  this  no(it)n  was  .•^ha^(.d  by  Calvin  and  l>..za  ; 

was  put  I'orth  v. ilh  nion*  a«-:il«';i;^ss.     IIeiiCv»  ii 

.-  ihn  opinions  orthr's<'  Iwo   Ii!"l*.'run.  rs.      C'a'vin 

■1.  arrording  to  which  (ro  1  d  •!:Tn}in.^<  man  to 

"iiprN  liiui   to  sin,  is  not    compaiihlo  with   th.o 

■.\;:\.     IKncj,  lllv'!  I/.i!li'.:r,  in   his  IkioIc  agaiii»t 

V  ■  i>c  to  a  hidden  will  of  Cod,  whi^rcby  His  mode 

.  %M  very  just,  though  its  equity  be  not  obvious  to  our 

>»  *v»  thf  ordinarv  way  wherein  Calvin  in  his  Iiisti- 


'  \\.  n^sp.  p.  19      •' lire  sunt,  Talvino,  qim?  ndvcrmrii  tiii  de 

..=in.Mn'iitOj»i.'  hninini.-fl,  at  d*-  dru'trina  ist.i  vx  frnrtii  jtulicenl. 

.-.*  ,»:H,'ipuI()s  fi'TTo  mult(»p  fnictns  Di-i  tui:    csso  mini  plcropquo 

■••  ilns,  iniiirin'   tpn-ici  h  ot    mrninn"**.  rrrtcriWjW!  ritils",  qiw' 

,     -J  .....lani  v<'ri»  dortriiui   T'hristi  «jur   rndrbniit,  rtddohantur 

■•\.  aiunt  liornincs*  manifesto  furi  drtrrioros.     Pru-liToa  qiiiini 

.  .'  .li^rtrinam,  rr?poTidont,  non  r  «p.-  v(»l)is  crcdcndum.     Si  ciiiin 

•'■ml  rrvrjt.it  ri  vu't,  iTiotn»*Tidmn  tf^o,  nc  vos,  Dcuni  vcstnmi 

.    %  .^ttpic  hoiuinrs  dooipinfis." 

^  .-t  f;i«Mt,  UhvTr  fucit,  iilicniis  ah  omni  alToctu  noxio,  ij^ilur  ct  olw- 

■„■•     '.im  David,  quod  ad  aiirtorrm  IKum  pcrtinrt,  iion  TnajriB  Pco 

•VI  Taiiru«»  totiim  armoiituiii  insrrndif  ct  iiripU-t."     AVhat  a  com- 

...»    \\W  iii.  c«  23,  ^  9.     o^Qg  y^Yo  iiidc  noganiuB,  rite   excuKiri 
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hifioDs  seeks  to  defend  himself,  in  his  instruction  against  the  80*ealled 
IhcriineSf  who,  evidently  induced  by  his  own  and  Zwing1e*8  writings, 
lad  denied  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  and  phiced  redemption 

in  the  knowledge,  obtained  through  Christ,  that  no  distinction  exists 
between  the  two,  he  still  labours  to  show  the  great  difference  existing 
between  the  act  of  God,  and  the  act  of  the  impious,  in  one  and  the  same 
deed.  So  he  says,  God  works  to  exercise  justice,  while  the  wicked 
man  is  actuated  by  avarice,  covetousness,  &c.*  God,  for  instance,  insti- 
gates a  man  to  murder,  but  from  no  other  motive  than  to  punish  a  crime 
committed.  We  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  every  one,  whether  the 
employment  of  such  means  be  compatible  with  the  very  notion  of  the 
Deity,  and  how  extremely  pernicious  it  would  be,  and  subversive  of  aU 
human  morality,  were  men  herein  to  imitate  the  Deity  so  represented  T 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  inqpiry  must  here  be  carried  back  as  far  as 
the  fall  of  man,  and  the  question  arises,  what  share  is  to  bo  allotted  to 
God  in  that  event.  Calvin  never  thinks  of  deducing  the  fall  of  Adam 
from  the  abuse  of  human  freedom  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  perfect 
accordance  with  his  own  fundamental  principles,  he  admits  that  God 
Lad  ordained  the  fall,  and  by  an  eternal  decree  brought  it  ahout.f 


(bomincSf)  qaandoquidcm  Dei  ordinatfoni,  quft  se  cxitio  dcstinatos  queruntur,  stia 
conftet  eqoitas,  nobis  quidem  inco^ita,  Bcd  illi  certiMima  *' 

*  Calvin  instmctio  advcrs.  libertino8,  c.  14  (in  Joan.  Calvini  opOBcola  omnia  in 
VDom  vol.  coUecta.  Gencv.  1552,  p.  528.)  **  Altera  cxccptio,  cujua  infcliccs  isti 
miliam  habcnt  raiioncm,  hoBc  cat, — magnam  esse  diAlTcntiam  inter  opus  Dei,  ct  opus 
impU,  cum  eo  Dcus  vice  iiistrumcnti  utitur.  JDnpius  cnim  sail  avaritift  aut  ambitione, 
aot  invidia,  aut  cnidelitate  incitatur  ad  facinus  suum,  nee  alium  fincm  spectat.  Ideo 
«  radice  illA,  id  est,  ex  animi  affeciione,  et  fine,  qucm  ppcctat,  opus  qualitatcm  sumit, 
et  mehio  malum  judicatur.  Sed  Deus  respcctum  omnino  contrarium  habct :  nempe 
ut  Justitiam  cxcrccat  ad  conservandos  bonos,"  etc. 

Of.  dc  «teml  praedest  (Opmc.  lib.  1.  p.  946.)  *•  Turpi  quidem  et  illiberali  calnmnii 
not  pavant,  qui  Deum  peccati  auctorcm  fieri  obtcndunt,  si  omnium,  quae  aguntur, 
eaoia  eat  ejus  voluntas.     Nam  quod  homo  injustc  perpctrat,  vel  ambitione,'*  etc.  .  . . 

Beza  (in  his  Quest,  ot  Rcspons.  lib.  i.p.  1 13,)  distinguishes  between  in  aliquo  agcro, 
tad  per  aliquem  agere,  and  accordingly  adds,  **  adjiciendum  est,  Deum  agere  quidem 
in  bonis  et  per  boooe:  per  malos  vero  agcrc,  ct  non  in  malls.'*  Zwinglc  makes  uso 
of  the  expression  in  aliquo  agere^  when  speaking  of  that  act  of  God,  whereby  Ho  pro. 
duces  eriL    Dc  Provid.  c  ▼.  p.  3G4. 

t  Calvin.  Institnt.  lib.  iii.  c.  23,  §  4.  **  Nonnc  ad  earn,  quo?  pro  damnationis  causa 
obtenditor,  comiptioncm,  Dei  ordinationc  pncdcttinati  ante  fucrant  ?  Cum  ergo  in 
ioa  comiptione  pereant,  nihil  aliud  quam  pccnas  luunt  ejus  calamitatis,  in  quam  eju» 
fradutinatione  lapsus  est  Adam,  ac  posteros  praecipites  sccum  traxit.  §  7.  Disertis 
vobishoc  exstare  ncgant  (sophists  so.  papistici,)  decrctum  fuissc  a  Deo,  ut  sua  defec- 
tume  perirct  Adam,  quasi  vero,  etc.  §  8.    Cadit  igitur  homo,  Dei  providcnlia  sic  ordi. 
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In  Beza,  we  find  these  monstrous  errors  pushed  to  a  still  fiirtbsr 
length.  The  principal  points  of  his  reasoning  are  as  follows :  Crod 
wished  on  one  hand  to  show  mercy  t  and  on  the  other  to  reveal  His  jas- 
tice.  Adam  was  created  morally  just  and  holy ;  for  jfrom  God's  band 
nothing  unclean  can  come  forth.  But  how  could  God  unfold  His  nnr* 
cies,  since  the  sinner  only  can  be  the  subject  of  these!  How  could  He 
manifest  His  justice,  if  no  one  committed  wrong,  and  thereby  incuned 
punishment  T  Hence,  for  the  unfolding  of  these  attributes*  the  Deity 
must  prepare  a  cbannd  which  was  found  in  ordaining  tbe  fidl  of  the  first 
man.  These  divine  objects  being  perfectly  just  and  holy*  their  quality 
is  transmitted  to  the  means  also  selected  for  their  execution.*  Here 
Beza  does  not  speak  of  a  mere  cooperation  of  the  Ddty  in  the  perform* 
ance  of  the  mere  outward  part  in  an  evil  action ;  for  Godt  wtietber  to 
punish  or  to  exercise  mercy,  has  regard  to  the  inward  evil  sentiment* 
since,  without  this,  sin  is  not  possible.  It  was  thus  the  part  of  the 
Deity  to  call  forth  somehow  an  evil  sentiment,  in  order  to  attain  His 


Ben  (QoBSt  et  Reipoiis.  p.  117,)  dedaoei  the  nn  of  Adam  from  a  ipootMieD  moCa 
volmitatis,  that  i»  to  lay,  from  a  Dataral  impulse,  the  meaning  whereof  is,  that  God 
■o  formed  human  nature,  that  ctU  could  not  fail  to  arise,  which  He  then  makes  uk 
offor  Hisown  ends. 

*  Boza  Absters.  calum  Heshus.  adv.  Calyin.  (with  the  uftat^tyU  stre  Cyelops?  in 
one  yolume,  Ckmev.  1561,  p.  S91.)  •«  Superost,  ut  ostendamos,  ita  deerotani  ttm  a 
Deo  Adami  lapsum,  ut  tamen  VHa  culpa  penes  Satanam  et  Adannmi  reaideai:  Hoe 
antem  liquido  apparcbit,  ai,  quemadmodum  paulo  ante  Calvinus  noa  momuit,  di^vna 
aique  adco  pcnitus  eontraria  Dei,  Saunx,  et  hominis  consilia,  ac  deinde  etiam  difw* 
80S  agendi  modes  consideramus.  Quid  enim  Deo  propositum  fhit,  qtiiim  tapauBl  Imk 
minis  ordinaret  7  Nempe  patefacicnde  tus  misericordlie  in  eleetia  gratoHo  aerraiidBi, 
itcmque  justo  suo  judicio  in  reproborum  damnanda  mditia  viam  siM  aperiie.  If  an 
nisi  sibi  et  posteris  suis  lapsus  esset  Adam,  nee  ulla  eztaret  in  homhiibtti  nriieria,  e^fsi 
misereretur  Deus  in  filio  suo,  ncc  ulla  malitia,  quam  condemnaret ;  ae  proinde  neqat 
appareret  ejus  miscricordia,  neque  etiam  judicium.  Hoc  igitur  qumn  molitar  et  eie* 
quitur  Dominus,  quis  cum  ullius  injustitite  coargucrit  ?  Quid  autem  moIiebatarSatiii, 
quamvts  imprudcns  Dei  consilio  subeenriret  7  Nempe  quia  Deum  odH,  et  totm  fairl- 
dii  ezeestuat,  inimicitias  sercrc  voluit  inter  Deum  et  hciminem.  Quid  autem  eogitanl 
Adamus  et  Hcva,  siraul  atque  se  dociles  Satanes  discipuloa  |»rpbnenmt  f  Men^ 
Deum  ut  invidum  et  mendacem  coarguero,  et  eo  invito  sese  in  iUius  soUo  coDoeare.'* 

The  outlines  of  Beza*s  reasoning  may  be  seen  in  Zwingle  (De  Frovid.  cap.  vi.  p- 
364.)  How  little,  moreover,  the  sound  common  sense  of  the  Christian,  who,  oo  one 
hand,  upholds  the  idea  of  6od*s  holiness  and  justice,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  eKngs  to 
tbe  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishmeDts  according  to  man's  works,  could  be  led  astray 
by  such  dialectic  arts,  the  anonymous  writer  already  cited,  very  welt  points  out,  when 
he  says :  **  Equidcm  favi  ego  aliquando  doctrinae  tu0,  Calvine,  eamque,  qoamvis  nea 
satis  mihi  pcrspicuam,  defendi,  quod  tantum  tribuebam  anctoritati  tne,  at  Tel  contra 
cogitare  putarcm  ncfas ;  scd  nunc  auditis  adversariorum  argumentis,  non  habio  qood 
respondoam Nam  tu<B  rationes  mmt  oteirrtf,  et  fere  ejuwmodi^  ut  eUOim^  iaf&^ 
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mh ;  Omt  is  to  n^y,  he  must  annihilate  His  sanctity,  in  order  on  its 
nans  to  attain  to  compassion  and  justice.  Hence,  Beza  does  not  deny 
that  the  first  man,  when  he  sinned,  succumbed  under  an  invincible  des- 
tiny ;  that  it  was  thus  not  left  to  his  freedom  to  abstain  from  sin.  But, 
like  Luther  and  Calvin,  distinguishing  between  necessity  and  compul- 
floo,  he  says  the  latter  does  not  occur  in  sin ;  that  on  the  contrary, 
Adam  sinned  willingly,  with  an  inward  pleasure  {sponUmeo  motUj  in 
opposition  to  Ubero  and  voiwUario  sioli^)  and  although  he  was  not  able 
to  avoid  sinning,  he  did  not  wish  to  avoid  it ;  and  it  was  this  very^thing 
which  constitoted  his  criminaUty.* 

It  is  by  these  principle^  that  passages  in  the  Reformed  confessions 
are  to  be  estimated.  They  all  assert,  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  sense  wherein  Zwiogle,  Calvin,  and  Beza,  attempt 
to  exculpate  the  Deity,  after  having  denied  man's  free  will.f 


9U0  ds  wuam  libro,  exeidatU  ex  «i«morta,  neque  adveraarios  eotnineant.  At  advertm- 
riorum  nrgwmenia  nunt  aperta,  aeria,  ei  qua  faeiU  memoritB  mandentur^  §t  ab  iUiU" 
rmtiSf  faslet/crt  erant  pii  Ckrisimn  teetabantur,  pereipianiur,  Hin«  fit,  Qt  toi  lUs- 
cfoli  fan  magis  aothofittte  torn  nitantwr,  qaam  mtiooe.  Et  quum  tidver9&rh§  vm. 
cert  tmm  pmmuUt  kakemi  m»  fro  kmritieoo  et  pertinacibua,  et  ab  eorum  conoortio  aboti* 
nenif  et  omneo  ubifut  moment,  ut  abetmeant,"  And  mich  doctrines  were  to  bo  held 
as  foffinal  articles  of  &ith ! 

*  Bexa  Absteiv.  lib.  i.  **  Querends  est  vitii  origfo  in  instramentoram  ipontaneo 
moUi,  foo  fit  at  Bens  jaste  deereverit,  quod  illi  injasCe  fecerant,"  etc.  A  disthiotion 
vsfy  fcouliar  to  Bea!    Compwe  his  •*  Quest,  et  Respons.  lib.  I  p.  190. 

t  Confess  Helv.  cap  ix.  (ed.  August  p.  19.)  **  Ei|ro  quoad  malum  sire  peoeatuai, 
homo  noa  coaetuo  vel  a  Deo,  vol  a  diabolo,  sed  sua  eponte  malum  fecit,  ct  hac  parte 
libenioti  est  arbitrii,  cap.  riii.  p.  18.  Damnamos  pneterea  Florinum  et  Blastum, 
eootim  qoos  et  Ireneas  seripsit,  ut  omnes  qui  Deum  faciunt  auctorem  peccati.  Con. 
fess.  GsUie.  cap.  viii.  lib.  e.  p.  113.  Ne|ramus  tamen  ilium  (Deum;  esM  antorem 
bmB,  mat  oocan^  qam  peqwnua  fiont,  nllam  culpam  in  ipsum  timnsferri  posse,  quon 
ipwios  volantas  sit  sorama  et  eertissima  omnia  justitisB  norma.  Habet  autem  ipse  admi 
labiles  potins  quam  ezplicabtles  rationes,  ex  quibus  sic  utitur  diabolis  omnibus  et  pec 
caatibas  hominibns,  tanquara  instrumentis,  ut  quicqnid  illi  male  agrunt,  id  ipse  sicut 
jaae  oidinavit,  sie  etiam  in  bonum  conTertat**  The  Belgic  Confession  (cap.  xiii.  lib* 
e.^  177;  speaks  in  the  same  way. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

ON   ORIGINAL   BIN   AND   ITS   CONSEaUENCES. 


^  V. — ^The  Catholic  doctrine  of  original  on. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomcDa  Id  the  history  of  the  reli- 
gious controversies  of  the  last  three  centuries,  that  the  Reformeri, 
according  to  whose  principles  Adam  in  his  fall  only  succumbed  under  a 
sentence  of  irresistible  necessity  pronounced  upon  him,  should  have  re- 
presented the  Deity  as  kindling  into  so  fearful  a  wrath,  and  inflicting 
so  frightful  a  chastisement  for  this  act  of  the  first  man,  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  views,  should  be  called  rather  his  pure  misfortune.  I( 
is  no  easy  task  to  explain  how  ideas  so  unconnected  should  have  been 
associated  in  one  and  the  same  head.  When  we  just  now  used  the 
comprehensive  word  "  Reformers,"  we  did  so  advisedly ;  for  even  La- 
ther and  M elancthon  had  both  completely  framed  their  theory  of  origi- 
nal sin,  when  they  were  entangled  in  those  opinions  described  in  the 
preceding  section, — opinions  which  Zwinglc  and  Calvin  only  took  upj 
and  further  developed.  How  could  Adam  be  the  subject  of  such  fear- 
ful wrath,  if  he  did  only  what  he  was  obliged  to  do ;  if  he  perpetrated 
only  what  he  could  not  avoid  ?*  Hence  arises  a  conception  of  original 
sin  on  the  part  of  Protestants,  which  is  in  almost  every  respect  (we  trust 
we  may  be  pardoned  the  expression,)  devoid  of  sense  and  reason.  By 
the  most  exaggerated  description  of  the  effects  of  Adam's  falli  thc;y 
seem  anxious  to  resuscitate  the  feeling  of  sin,  and  the  consciousness  ol 
guilt,  which,  by  their  view  of  God's  relation  to  evil,  they  were  on  the 
point  of  utterly  destroying.  And  yet  they  only  aggravate  the  matter, 
as  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  present  chapter,  which  must,  however, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  original  sin  is  extremelj 


»  Calvin  (Inslit.  lib.  iii.  cap.  i.  eec.  4,  fol.  77)  very  well  enlarge*  on  the  magnitnd 
of  Adam*B  sin ;  but  his  whole  description  makes  no  impressionf  so  soon  as  wc  rcmem 
ber  the  author*s  assertion,  that  Adam  must  needs  sin.  He  shows  acutely  enough  thi 
unbelief,  ingratitude,  and  pride  of  Adam ;  but  it  is  only  a  pity  that  our  first  parent  to« 
•bliged  to  lose  faith,  gratitude,  and  humility. 
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simpio,  and  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  propositions.  Adam,  by 
sin,  lost  his  original  justice  and  holiness,  drew  down  on  himself  by  his 
disobedience  the  displeasure  and  the  judgments  of  the  Almighty,  incur- 
red the  penalty  of  death,  and  thus,  in  all  his  parts,  in  his  body  as  well 
as  soul,  became  strangely  deteriorated.*  Tliis  his  sinful  condition  is 
transmitted  to  all  his  posterity,  as  descended  from  him,  entailing  the 
consequence  that  man  is  of  himself  incapable,  even  with  the  aid  of  the 
most  perfect  ethical  law  offered  to  him  from  without  (not  excepting 
even  the  one  revealed  in  the  Old  Covenant,)  to  act  in  a  manner  agree- 
able to  God,  or  in  any  other  way  to  be  justified  before  Him,  save  only 
by  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  sole  mediator  betwixt  God  and  man.f 
If  to  this  we  add,  that  the  fathers  of  Trent  attribute  to  fallen  man  free- 
will, representing  it,  however,  as  very  much  weakened,  f  and  in  conse- 
quence teach,  that  not  every  religious  and  moral  action  of  man  is  neces- 
sarily sinful,  although  it  be  never,  in  itself  and  by  itself,  acceptable  to 
God,  nor  anywise  pcrfcct,§  wo  then  have  stated  all,  which  is  to  be  held 
as  strictly  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  That,  moreover,  fallen  man 
still  bears  the  imago  of  God,  (section  1,)  necessarily  follows  from  what 
has  been  advanced.  11 


*  Concil.  Trid.  lefls.  y.  docret.  de  peccat.  orig.  **  Si  quia  non  confitetur  primom 
homincxn  Adam,  cum  mandatum  Dot  in  paradiso  fuissct  tran^grcBsuB,  slatim  sancti. 
tatem  ct  justitiam,  in  qua  constitutus  fucrat,  amisisse,  incurrifiscquc  per  offcDsam  pre- 

varicatbnis  hizjusmodi  iram  ct  indignationcm  Dei,  atquc  ideo  mortem totumque 

Adam secundum  corpus  ct  animam  in  dctcrius  commutatum  fuisse,  anathema 

sif 

t  Loc.  cit.  '*  Si  quia  hoc  Ads  peccatumt  quod  origine  unum  est,  et  propagatione, 
no  nimitatione,  transfusum  onmibus,  incat  unicuique  proprium.  yel  per  humanu)  natune 
Tires,  Tcl  per  aliud  rcmcdium  assent  tolli,  quam  per  meritum  unius  mcdiatoris  Domini 
noslri  Jesu  Christi,  qui  nos  Deo  rcconciliavit  sanguine  buo,  factus  nobis  justitia,  sane 
tificatio,  et  redemptio,  anathema  sit*' 

I  Concil.  Trid.  sess.  yi.  cap.  y.  **  Si  quis  libcnim  hominis  arbitrium  post  Adse  pec- 
catum  amissum  et  extinctum  esse  dixerit,  aut  rem  esse  de  solo  titulo,  imo  titulum  sine 
le,  figmcntum  denique  a  Satana  invectum  in  ecclcsiam,  anathema  sit."  Cap.  i. : 
**  Primum  declarat  sancta  synodus,  ad  justificationis  ductrinam  probo  et  sincere  intel- 
]igendam,  oportere,  ut  unusquisque  agnoscat,  ct  fatcatur,  quod  cum  omncs  homines  in 
pmTaricatione  Ads  innocentiam  perdidissent,  factiim  mundi,  et,  ut  Apostolus  inquif, 

natorA,  filii  irs, usque  adeo  servi  erant  peecati,  et  sub  potestate  diaboli  ac  mortis, 

Qt  non  modo  gcntes  per  vim  nature,  sed  ne  Judim  qaidem  per  ipsam  etiam  literam 
legis  Mojsis,  inde  liberari,  aut  surgurc  pusscnt,  tametsi  in  eis  liberum  arbitrium  mi. 
nime  extinctum  esset,  yiribus  scilicet  attenaatum  et  inclinatum.** 

§  Loc.  cit.  yii.  **  Si  quis  dixerit,  opera  omnia  qns  ante  justificationem  fiont,  qua. 
comqiie  ratione  facta  tint,  vere  esse  peeeata,  yel  odium  Dei  mereri,  anathema  sit.** 

(1  Bellarmin  de  gratia  primi  hominis,  cap.  ii.  **  Imago  ad  naturam,  similitudo  ad 
yirtutes  pertinet ;  proinde  Adam  peecando  non  imaginem  Del,  sed  similitudinem  per 
dldit.** 
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If,  in  reading  these  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  we  call  to  mind 
mil  those  questions,  which,  since  the  rise  of  the  Pelagian  heresy, 
«nd  even  much  earlier,  were,  on  the  matter  at  issue,  proposed  to  flcien- 
tific  investigation,  we  shall  not  fail  to  observe,  that  the  assembled  fathers 
found  it  expedient  in  their  decision  not  to  touch  upon  a  considerable  • 
number  of  these  questions,  and  to  express  themselves  in  regard  to  them 
with  a  certain  generality.  We  say,  in  regard  to  these  questions ;  for, 
on  the  matter  itself,  considered  according  to  Scripture  and  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  the  council  has  pronounced  very  definite  and  full  declarations. 
But,  as  in  this  doctrine  the  Lutherans  were  driven  to  the  most  perni- 
cious exaggerations ;  and  as,  in  the  first  years  of  the  Reformation,  some 
Catholic  theologians, — for  example,  Albertus  Righius,  (as  is  often  the 
case  in  the  refutation  of  extreme  opinions)  approximated  to  the  opposite 
extreme  ;•  the  decrees  of  Trent  were  received  with  feelings  of  very 
great  prejudice  by  the  Protestants,  who,  in  their  rash  vehemence » 
charged  them  with  Pelagianism. 

As  regards  the  deliberations  of  Trent,  Pay va  ab  Andrada,  a  Portu- 
guese theologian  who  assisted  at  them,  informs  us^  in  the  third  book  of 
his  defence  of  the  council,  that  it  purposely  abstained  from  any  minater 
definitions.  And  Pallavicini  says,  that  the  council  has  expressed  itself 
more  negatively,  ynt  with  such  distinctness,  that  the  errors  on  this  mat- 
ter then  current  were,  as  such,  clearly  and  distinctly  rejected.  If  the 
Church,  he  continues,  be  unable  to  give  any  accurate  definition  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  it  is  sufficient  for  her  to  denote  what  original  sin  is  not ;  and 
this  she  can  do  with  as  much  propriety  as  one,  who,  having  no  clear 
notion  of  heaven,  could  still  assert  with  confidence,  that  it  was  not  com- 
posed of  linen  adorned  with  gold-paper !  The  same  celebrated  histo- 
rian also  relates,  that  the  papal  legates  reminded  the  assembled  fathers 
not  to  decide  on  the  nature  of  original  sin  itself,  because  Scripture  and 
tradition  arc  silent  upon  this  matter  ;  and  he  adds,  the  holy  synod  was 
not  convoked  to  pronounce  upon  opinions,  but  to  condemn  errors*  We 
shall  soon  be  enabled  to  sec  the  great  propriety  of  this  judgment  of 
Pallavicini's.f 

*  To  this  ChemnitiuB  (Exam.  Concil.  Trid.  ed.  Fraacof.  1599,  Ft.  i  p.  168} 
nfen,  when  he  exclaijiii :  **  Ad  perpetuam  i^tur  rei  memoriam  notum  sit  toil  aiU 
Christiano,"  etc.  See  a]«>  his  *'  Loci  Tbeol.**  P.  i.  p.  ^7.  Gerhard  loci  theolof. 
torn.  IT.  p.  518,  Hoc.  ix.  aec.  58). 

t  Loo.  cit  p.  948,  lib.  yiu  cap.  x  p.  947 :  **  Hie  vero  admonoemiit  (LegmtQ  ne  qnid 
esrtt  itatiierent  de  natnra  ipaa  origioaUi  culpe,  de  qua  aeholaalici  diaoordant :  nee 
eaim  fjnodoa  colleota  fuerat  ad  deoideiidaa  opinionea,  aed  ad  eiroraa  iecideiid(Mi.l* 
Further  on,  it  ia  nid :  **  QooUet  danmantor  heretici,  optimum  conaitinm  est,  magis 
generalia,  quippe  magis  indubitata  complecti,  quod  a  aynodo  peractum  eat*  Quotias 
in  eoadem  loriptia  agitur,  prudentia  cat,  nuUam  ipaia  anaam  prsferre  tranaferends  di» 
putationii  a  re  ipaa,  qua  certaeat,  ad  modum,  qui  eat  faicertna.'* 
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In  oixler  to  point  out  more  nearly  the  points  whereon  the  various 
schods  were  anited,  and  the  points  about  which  they  were  at  variance, 
we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  a  summary  statement  of  the  scholastic 
views  respecting  original  sin,  in  so  far  at  least  as  their  relation  to  the 
Protestant  errors  may  require.  By  showing  their  agreement,  it  will 
appear,  that  it  was  only  the  most  envenomed  prejudice  which  could 
venture  to  charge  the  schoolmen  with  a  superficial  Pelagianism  ;  that 
is  to  say,  with  the  denial  of  original  sin,  or  at  least  with  the  misappre- 
hension of  its  magnitude.  But  while  we  mark  the  point  at  which  the 
schoolmen  diverge  in  opposite  directions,  we  encounter  the  limit  which 
a  higher  hand  hath  set  to  the  investigations  of  human  science.  If  their 
efibrts  to  extend  this  boundary  have  been  somewhat  unsuccessful, — ^if 
they  explain  nothing,  or  much  less  than  they  ought, — it  would  still  be 
.  unjust  to  regard  what  has  been  explained  as  the  sole  criterion  of  that 
which  it  was  their  task  to  have  explained. 

^  All  who  descend  from  the  seed  of  Adam,"  says  St.  Bonaventu- 
ra,  ^  have  a  nature  marred  not  only  by  punishment,  but  by  guilt. 
This  is  manifest  in  the  want  of  6od*s  intuition,  in  the  ignominy  which 
weighs  upon  reason,  and  in  the  preponderance  of  evil  desire  (cancupiS' 
cenfta).  The  want  of  the  divine  intuition  evidently  piresupposes  guilt ; 
because  no  one  can  be  deprived  of  eternal  good,  for  the  enjoyment 
whereof  he  has  been  created,  unless  there  be  in  him  something  which 
renders  him  unworthy  of  standing  in  the  presence  of  his  God.  In  re- 
spect to  the  second,  no  one  need  be  ashamed  of  anything  which  is 
the  property  of  his  nature ;  but  is  not  reason  ashamed  of  certain  mo- 
tions of  the  flesh  ?  This,  too,  betokens  an  inherited  guilt.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  evil  lust  is  a  matter  of  certainty  also,  because  then  only 
is  the  soul  of  man  toeU  ordered^  when  the  spirit  is  in  subjection  to  God, 
tod  the  flesh  and  animal  faculties  are  in  subjection  to  the  spirit.*  But 
ill-ordered,  and  therefore  perverted,  is  the  soul  of  man,  when  its  relation 
to  God  and  the  senses  has  been  inverted.  This  is  now  the  case ;  and 
not  only  doth  faith  teach  so,  but  philosophy  herein  concurs.  The  vio- 
lence of  wicked  lust,  and  the  law  of  the  members,  which  each  one  hath 


*  Ynm  thk  it  ii  clear,  in  what  estimation  we  ihoold  hold  the  objeetlon  made  to  the 
diriDct  hpfora  the  Refonnation,  that  they  merely  admitted  the  aoiil  to  have  fiOIen  into 
^mrder^  in  eonseqaence  of  ori^al  an.  Sooh  was  the  reply  made  to  the  following 
puaife  cited  by  me  ftom  Dons  Scotoa.  *'  Deordmat  autem  peceatom  oripnale  totam 
vomam;  ergo  ■  eit  aliqoa  mia  colpa,  in  Qla  potentia  eat,  ad  cajna  deordinationem 
tota  anima  deordinator.  Ilia  lola  eat  voluntas :  quia  ipsa  ordinata  ordlnat  alias,  ita 
deoidinaU  deofdinat."  (Lih.  ii.  Sent  Diet.  zzz.  q.  3.)  Tolbrm  a  right  jadgroent 
«i  this  matter,  msn  most  tmdersCand  the  asas  loqwodi  of  the  schoohnen ;  bat  for 
tUi  knowledg«  a  study  of  their  wriliBfs  is  fsqnisite. 
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from  its  birth,  holds  the  spirit  captive,  and  overmasters  it.  It  is  thus 
undeniable  that  the  soul  of  each  one  is  from  his  birth  perverted  {perver- 
sa) ;  but  if  the  right  state  of  the  soul  be  justice,  its  perverted  state  is 
guilt ;  and  as  we  are  perverted  from  our  birth,  we  bear  about  with  us 
from  our  birth  the  stain  of  guilt.  Of  this  no  one  doubts,  except  he  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  power  of  evil  desire,  and  doth  not  know  in  what  way 
the  rational  spirit  should  be  obedient  unto  God.  For  it  is  acknowledged, 
that,  unless  our  spirit  love  God  above  all  things,  and  for  His  own  sake, 
it  is  not  perfectly  obedient  unto  Him.  It  is  also  acknowled<red,  that 
without  the  gift  of  grace,  no  one  in  the  state  of  corrupt  nature  loveth 
God  above  all  things,  and  for  His  own  sake ;  nay,  he  is  necessarily 
overcome  by  the  force  of  wicked  lust,  so  as  to  be  more  enamoured  of 
himself  and  of  some  apparent  good.  Thus  is  every  soul  from  its  birth 
a  sinner,  because  perverted  and  disordered.  And  hence  the  apostle, 
speaking  in  the  person  of  fallen  humanity,  saith  :  "  I  see  another  law 
in  my  members,  which  striveth  against  the  law  of  the  spirit,  and  bold- 
eth  me  captive  under  the  law  of  sin."  Then  he  exclaims :  "  Unhappy 
man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?" 
And  he  replies :  "  The  grace  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ."  Whoever 
pays  attention  to  this  law  in  the  members,  and  to  our  false  relation  to 
God,  will  certainly  not  deny  that  man  from  his  birth  is  sinful ;  nay,  he 
will  clearly  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  existence  of  original, 
any  more  than  of  actual,  sin.  If  philosophers  and  some  heretics  have 
not  acknowledged  this,  it  is  because  they  had  no  notion  of  the  recti- 
tude of  the  soul,  of  justice,  nor  how  much  the  soul  should  turn  to  God. 
Thus  all  human  nature  is  given  up  to  corruption  ;  and  not  only  because 
it  has  incurred  a  penalty,  but  because  it  is  in  fact  sinful.*'*  "  Original 
sin,"  adds  this  great  teacher  of  the  Church,  "  may  bo  described  as  the 
want  of  original  justice,  whereby  the  perversity  of  nature  and  evil  con- 
cupiscence hath  arisen." 

Let  us  hear  now  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  head  of  another  great 
school  in  the  middle  age.  lie  thus  enlarges  on  the  subject  of  original 
sin.  "  As  between  things  opposite,  there  is  an  opposite  relation,  so 
from  original  justice  its  opposite,  original  sin,  may  bo  explained.  But 
the  whole  order  of  original  justice  consisted  therein,  that  the  will  of 
man  was  obedient  to  God, — an  obedience  which  in  an  eminent  degree 
was  practised  by  the  will ;  for  it  is  the  province  of  the  will  to  direct  all 
other  parts  of  tho  soul,  in  conformity  to  this  its  highest  destination. 
Hence,  when  the  will  fell  away  from  God,  disorder  in  all  other  faculties 

*  J.  Bonavent.  ad  lib.  ii.  Sent  diet,  jjlx*  q.  11,  art.  1,  Op.  Lugd.  1668,  t  vi.'P.  xi. 
p.  373. 
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of  the  soul  ensued.  Thus,  in  original  sin  the  deprivation  of  original 
justice  is  the  formal  part,  that  is  to  say,  the  causal,  determining,  and 
essential  part ;  but  every  other  disorder  in  the  faculties  of  the  soul  is  the 
material  part  of  original  sin,  that  is  to  say,  the  thing  determined, — the 
conscKiucnce, — the  manifestation  of  the  essence.  The  disorder  of  the 
other  powers  of  the  soul  shows  itself  in  the  perverted  affection  to  tran- 
sitory good, — a  disorder  which  may  be  denoted  by  the  well-known  ex- 
pression, wicked  desire,  c^ncupiscentia.  Thus  in  its  essence  (forma,) 
original  sin  is  the  want  of  original  justice  ;  in  its  manifestation  (materia) 
it  is  evil  desire.*^ 

In  another  place  he  says  :  ^  All  the  faculties  of  the  soul  have  been, 
to  a  certain  degree,  displaced  from  their  proper  direction  and  destina- 
tion,— a  displacement  which  is  called  the  wound  of  nature.  But  there 
are  four  powers  of  the  soul,  which  can  become  the  conduits  of  virtue — 
namely,  reason,  wherein  is  recognition  ;  the  will,  wherein  is  justice  ; 
the  faculty  of  exertion,  wherein  is  courage  ;  the  faculty  of  desire, 
wherein  is  temperance.  In  so  far  as  reason  has  been  diverted  from  its 
bearing  towards  truth,  has  arisen  the  wound  of  ignorance  ;  inasmuch 
as  the  will  has  been  diverted  from  its  bearing  towards  good,  has  arisen 
the  wound  of  wickedness  ;  inasmuch  as  the  faculty  of  exertion  has  been 
diverted  from  its  bearing  towards  the  arduous,  has  arisen  the  wound  of 
frailty  ;  lastly,  inasmuch  as  the  faculty  of  desire  has  been  diverted  from 
its  course,  as  directed  by  reason,  towards  the  term  of  pleasure,  has 
arisen  concupiscence."! 

As  original  sin  was  represented  by  Bonaventura  in  the  more  practical 
tone  of  eloquent  complaint,  and  by  Thomas,  with  more  scientific  accu- 
racy, and  subtlety  of  distinction  ;  so  we  find  the  same  generally  ex- 
pounded in  the  ecclesiastical  schools  prior  to  the  period  of  the  apostacy 
from  the  Church ;  so  that  any  one  who  judges  the  matter  with  sobriety, 
and  with  competent  knowledge,  will  be  utterly  unable  to  discover  in 
them  any,  even  the  slightest,  traces  of  Pelagianism. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  differences  of  opinion  which  divide  the  school- 
men, the  most  important  will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  representation 
of  the  mode  wherein  the  sin  of  Adam  was  transmitted  to  his  descend- 
ants. It  must  be  especially  observed,  that,  for  very  weighty  reasons, 
the  schoolmen  rejected  as  erroneous  the  opinion  that  souls  were  trans- 
mitted through  generation  by  the  parents  to  their  children  (tradvcianis' 
mm) ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  held  as  alone  true  and  orthodox,  the  doc- 


•  Thorn.  Aquin.  I.  P.  ii.  q.  82,  art  iv.    The  words  "  forma"  and  "  materia"  can. 
not  always  bo  rendered  into  our  lan|ruage  in  the  same  way. 
t  TImmii.  Aqnin.  lib.  i.  q.  85,  art.  iiL 
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trine  that  souls  are  ever  created  by  God  (ereatiamsmus).  If,  according 
to  the  first  view,  the  transmission  of  original  sin  (from  the  principlcy 
that  like  comes  of  its  likcy  and  so  that  a  sinner  will  beget  a  sinner)  is 
apparently  easy  to  explain  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  the 
successive  creation  of  souls  offers  at  the  first  view  great  difficulties,  in 
the  scientific  treatment  of  the  article  of  belief,  which  now  engages  our 
attention.  For  what  happens  to  the  soul  created  by  God,  and  created 
in  all  soundness,  purity,  and  integrity,  that,  at  the  moment  of  its  union 
with  the  body,  it  should  be  deprived  not  only  of  all  supernatural  giftii 
but  so  deeply  wounded  in  all  its  natural  faculties,  and  placed  in  so  fear, 
fully  incongruous  a  relation  to  the  Deity  ? 

The  teachers  of  science  have  at  all  times  found  it  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty to  acknowledge  their  ignorance.  The  expectation  of  scholars,  to 
be  able  to  comprehend  every  thing,  is  met  by  the  presumptuous  confi- 
dence of  teachers  to  make  all  things  comprehensible.  The  propositioii 
is  indeed  defended,  that  in  the  true  religion  there  must  be  mysteries,— 
there  must  be  things  incomprehensible.  But  instead  thereof,  it  should 
be  broadly  maintained,  that  for  us,  in  our  present  condition,  the  true  re- 
ligion is  itself  a  mystery, — that  it  la  the  mystery,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, all  its  particular  parts  must  ofier  mysteries.  Here  is  the  whole 
mysterious — therefore  its  parts ;  not  this  or  that  only  is  mysterious,  but 
all  is  so. 

Yet  there  is  within  us  an  irrepressible  longing  after  comprdiension : 
it  is  the  same  which  in  its  excess  leads  to  the  denial  of  every  thing  aboTO 
comprehension.  This  very  longing  to  comprehend,  like  the  fact,  that 
we  are  surrounded  by  incomprehensible  mysteries,  points  to  the  distrac- 
tion which  has  convulsed  our  nature,  to  the  wound  inflicted  on  our  rea- 
son,— to  a  lost  intuition,  and,  in  so  far,  to  an  imhappy  past  Tet  it  be- 
tokens, too,  a  happy  futurity — an  intuition  for  which  we  are  destinedt 
which  beams  upon  us  from  afar,  and  for  which,  even  in  thb  life,  we 
seek  some  sort  of  compensation.  This  desire  to  comprehend,  is  a 
meagre  vital  sign  of  a  yet  extant,  but  deeply  concealed,  germ  of  future 
intuition,  and  a  warranty,  that  that  intuition  will  be  one  day  imparted 
to  us.  So  a  we]]*regulated  development  ought  not  to  be  refused  to  this 
inborn  desire.  But  full  satisfaction  here  below,  we  may  rest  asraradt 
it  neither  finds  nor  communicates.  Shall  then  this  very  eflTort  after 
comprehension,  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  original  conyvl- 
sion  of  our  nature— with  the  night  which  has  since  spread  over  omr 
spirit,  be  crowned  with  success  in  the  attempt  to  dispel  this  darkness  t 
We  may  be  permitted  to  entertain  a  doubt.  Who  comprehends  evil  in 
itself  t  Whose  eye  has  ever  penetrated  into  the  deep  connexion  be- 
tween moral  and  physical  evil  ?    Who  has  ever  explored  the  mysterious 
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ties  Kthich  unite  the  soul  and  the  body  ?    Who  knows  the  sexual  rela- 
bona,  and  comprehends  what  is  life,  and  the  generation  of  life  ? 

Some  schoolmen  taught,  that,  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  a  destructive  and 
infectious  quality  was  introduced  into  the  human  body ;  and  that  this 
quality,  propagated  by  generatioui  contaminated  the  soul  at  the  moment 
of  its  union  with  the  body,  debased  it,  and  communicated  to  it  the  dis* 
Older  of  the  body.  But  even  overlooking  the  factf  that  the  rise  of  • 
positive  bad  quality  is  itself  an  enigma,  nay,  is  utterly  inconceivable ; 
still  this  theory  takes  a  very  material  view  of  evil.  And  although  it 
may  appear  to  offer  some  satisfactory  explanations  as  to  bodily  diaeaseSy 
and  as  to  death ;  yet  in  the  spiritual  n^gion  it  is  utterly  unavailing* 
How  could  the  infusion  of  such  a  corporeal  poison  convey  to  the  soul 
the  germs  of  all  which,  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense,  constitutes 
self-seeking-— to  wit,  revolt  against  Godt-^-arrogance  and  envy  towards 
our  fellow  men,— vanity  and  complacency  in  regard  to  ourselves?  If 
so  disordered  a  spiritual  condition,  if  so  distempered  a  moral  state  could 
be  engendered  by  the  connexion  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  it  would  be 
then  certainly  very  difficult  to  uphold  the  notion  of  moral  evil. 

This  theory  was  in  consequence  rejected  by  most  of  the  schoolmen ; 
and,  instead  of  this,  another  was  adopted,  namely,  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  heritage  of  guilt,  fallen  man  is  born  exactly  like  Adam,  when 
considered  without  his  supernatural  graces,^ — ^tbat  is  to  say,  with  all  the 
natural  faculties,  powers,  and  properties  of  the  paradisaic  man^  as  well 
as  without  any  quality,  evil  in  itself  The  conflict  between  reason  and 
sensuality  is  caused  by  the  two  very  heterogeneous  essences,  whereof 
man  is  composed  ;  and  therefore,  without  the  divine  principle  imparted 
to  himt  which  held  the  inferior  in  subjection  to  the  superior  part, 
Adam  would  have  gradually  felt  this  combat  within  him  (vide  section  i*) 
and  indeed  without  incurring  thereby  the  guilt  of  sin ;  for  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  sensuality  to  be  irrational.  The  conflict  we  speak  of,  would 
have  been  a  natural  event.  The  evil  of  that  corrupt  condition,  wherein 
man  is  now  bom,  consists  in  the  fact,  that,  in  Adam,  he  has  deserved 
to  be  deprived  of  the  justice  conferred  by  supernatural  grace  ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  feel  the  rebellion  of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit.  What  nature, 
without  supernatural  grace,  would  have  been,  is  now,  in  consequence  of 
the  self-incurred  loss  of  that  divine  gifl,  the  penalty  of  all  born  of  Adam.* 


*  Bellarmin  de  gr.  prizni  horn.  cap.  y.  **  Not  vero  exiMtinunmu  rectitudinem  itttm 
etiam  partiB  inferioriB  fuiBse  donum  sapernaturale,  et  qaideroper  ae,  non  per  accident, 
ita  at  neqoe  in  natune  principiis  fliuerit,  neque  potacrit  fluere.  Et  quia  donum  ilhid 
tupematorale  erat,  at  ttatim  probaturi  munut,  eo  remote  natura  humana,  sibi  relicta, 
pagnam  Qbm  e^erlii  ccBpit  psrtit  inferiorit  cum  tapeiigri,  qiaa  naitiiraUi  Atfaia 
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But  as  this  theory  doth  not  explain,  and  is  unable  to  explaint  the  pCN 
versity  of  the  will,  wherewith  we  are  born,  it  also  is  insufficient.  It 
speaks  only  of  a  conflict  between  the  sensual  and  the  rational  principle, 
which  without  the  Divine  aid  would  have  arisen  as  a  natural  occur'* 
rence.  But  the  question  before  every  other  is,  to  account  for  the 
wounds  of  the  spirit,  especially  for  the  perversity  of  the  will.  Would 
the  spirit  of  man,  because  it  is  an  essence  distinct  from  God,  when  con« 
sidcrcd  in  itself, — that  is  to  say,  as  void  of  the  gift  of  supernatural 
grace,  and  as  a  bare  finite  being,  be  found  in  that  attitude  of  oppositioii 
to  God,  an^  all  things  holy«  wherein  man  is  now  born  ?  Then  man,  as 
a  finite  being,  would  be  of  himself  disposed  to  sin,  and  would  not  be  so 
merely  through  abuse  of  his  freedom.  The  supernatural,  divine  prin* 
ciplc,  can  certainly  not  be  destined  merely  to  remove  that  inclination 
to  opposition  against  his  Creator  existing  in  man  as  a  creature,  or  rather 
only  to  prevent  its  outbreakings.  It  is  not  by  the  absence  of  this  super- 
natural grace,  without  which  all  arc  now  born,  that  man  is  perverted  in 
his  will ;  he  may  become  so,  and  doubtless  easily,  but  he  is  not  yet  so  at 
the  moment  of  his  creation. 

The  inadequacy  of  this  theory,  to  an  explanation  of  the  subject,  has 
given  rise  to  many  objections  against  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  original 
sin.  Men  went  on  the  supposition  suggested  by  excited  passions,  that 
Catholic  theologians  would  admit  as  notions  of  original  sin,  only  what 
was  really  explained  by  the  above- stated  theory.  Instead  of  accusing 
the  weakness  of  speculation,  they  impeached  the  principle  itself.* 

§  VI. — Doctrine  of  the  Lutherans  respecting  original  sin. 

The  Augsburg  confession  expresses  itself  in  the  following  manner  re- 
specting original  sin.  ''They  (the  Protestants)  teach,  that,  after 
Adam's  fall,  all  men,  who  are  engendered  according  to  nature,  are  born 
in  sin, — that  is  to  say,  without  fear  of  God,  without  confidence  in  Him, 


eiat,  id  est,  ez  conditionc  matcriee  sccutura,  nisi  Dcusjustitias  donumhomini  addidii^ 
tet.  Qaaro  nou  magis  diffcrt  status  hominis  post  lapsum  AdsB  a  statu  ejuadem  in 
poris  naturalibuB,  quam  difierat  spoliatus  a  nudu,  ncquc  dctcrior  est  humana  natnrm, 
ii  oalpam  origioalem  detrohaa,  neqne  magis  ignorantift.  et  infirmitate  laborat,  quam 
«iet  et  laborarct  in  puris  naturalibis  condita.  Proiiide  corruptio  nature  non  ex  alica. 
« jw  doni  naturalis  carentia,  ncquo  ex  alicugus  malcD  qualitatis  accossu,  scd  ex  sola 
teii  anpematuralis  ob  Ada)  pcccatum  amissiouo  prufluxit.** 

*  Ev^n  Bellarmine,  who  defends,  with  great  acutencse  and  subtlety,  the  last-stated 
cpinioD,  says  of  original  sin : 

**  Omnibus  imputatur  (pcccatum  AdsB)  qui  ez  Adamo  nascuntur,  quia  omnes  in 
ImbMi  Adami  ezkteates,  in  eo,  et  per  eum.  peccavimuB,  com  ipeo  pcccavit  •  .  .  Pfts- 
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and  with  concupificence.*'*  This  article  describes  original  sin  as  some^ 
thing  at  once  privative  and  pofiitive  ;  as  the  deprivation  of  good,  and 
the  establishment  of  evil.  It  is  our  duty,  in  the  first  instance,  to  deter* 
mine  more  accurately  the  nature  of  the  good  withdrawn.  The  Catho* 
he  theologians  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  Eck,  Wimpina,  and  Cochlseus, 
who  had  prepared  a  refutation  of  the  Lutheran  confession  there  readt 
remarked  in  their  essay,  that  the  description  of  original  sin,  ^  men  tcere 
bom  without  fear  of  God,  and  without  confidence  in  Him,'*  was  very 
unfitting  and  inadmissible  ;  because  the  fear  of  God  and  confidence  in 
Him,  consisted  in  a  succession  of  intellectual  acts,  which  not  any  one 
would  think  of  demanding  of  the  unconscious  child.  Hence,  they  said, 
the  absence  of  such  acts  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  constituting 
a  sin  in  .the  new-born  ;  the  non-existence  of  those  virtues  would  esta- 
blish guilt  perpetrated  with  self-consciousness  and  with  freedom,  and 
would  not,  in  consequence,  denote  the  essence  of  original  sin,  because 
man  is  born  therewith,  and  this  sin  exists  in  him  prior  to  all  sclf-con- 
sciousness.f 

The  author  of  the  apology  saw  himself  hereby  forced  to  express  him- 
self on  this  subject  with  the  scientific  accuracy  to  be  desired.  The  ob- 
scure meaning  of  the  passage  he  elucidated  with  the  remark,  that,  by 
it,  nothing  more  was  signified,  than  that  man,  engendered  in  the  course 
of  nature,  wanted  the  capacity  or  the  gifts  for  producing  the  fear  of  God, 
and  confidence  in  Hira.if  Hereby,  in  fact,  the  tenet  of  the  Protestants 
was  stated  with  the  utmost  precision  ;  yet  in  a  manner  to  be  intelligible 
only  to  one  who  knew  its  connexion  with  other  doctrines.  The  reader 
will  remember,  that,  according  to  the  views  of  Luther  and  his  follow- 


teiea  diciratu,  quemadmodam  in  Adamo,  prietcr  actam  illiuB  peccati,  fuit  ctiam  per- 
Terno  volnntatis  et  obliquitas  ex  actione  relicta,  per  quam  peccator  proprie  et  formal!* 
ter  dicebator  et  erat .  .  .  ka  qaoque  in  nobis  omnibus,  cum  primom  homines  esse  in* 
cipimua,  prester  imputationem  inobedicntiae  Adami,  esse  ctiam  similem  pervcrsionem 
et  obliqnitatem  unicuique  inhsrcntem,  per  quam  pcccatores  proprio  et  formalitcr  dici- 
mur." 

*  Confess.  August-  art.  ii.  p.  12.  '*  Docent,  quod  post  lapsum  Ads  omnes  ho* 
mines,  secundum  naturampropagati,  nascantur  cum  pcccato,  hoc  est,  sine  metu  Dei, 
sine  fiducia  erga  Deum,  et  cum  concupisccntia.** 

t  Reap,  thcolog.  Cath.  ad  art.  ii.  **  Dccloratio  articuli  est  omnino  rejicienda,  cnni 
sit  cnilibet  Christiano  manifestum,  esse  sine  metu  Dei,  sine  fiducia  crga  Dcum,  potius 
esse  culpam  actualem,  quam  noxam  infantis  recens  nati,  qui  usu  r^tionis  adhuc  noa 
poOct." 

t  Apol.  ii.  sect  3,  p.  54.  "  Hie  locos  testatur,  nos  non  solum  actus,  sed  et  poten. 
tiam,  sen  dona  efficiendi  timorcm  et  fiduciam  erga  Deum  adimcre  propagatis  secun- 
dum camalem  natunun.** 


i 

i 
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era,  man  was  originally  endowed  with  only  natural  powers ;— «n  opi- 
nion which  in  the  present  matter  exerts  a  very  important  inflaence* 
For  as  fallen  man,  as  such,  is  evidently  unable  to  exercise  those  yirtuea» 
which  were  possible  to  him  in  his  state  of  original  purity ;  and  as  he  is 
unable  to  do  so,  because  the  powers  fail  him  ;  the  Reformers  saw  them* 
selves  in  a  situation  to  put  forth  the  doctrine,  that  certain  naturtd  powers 
man  no  longer  possessed.* 

But  most  insight  into  these  lost  natural  powers  is  aflbrded  us  by  (he 
Formulary  of  Concord.  In  the  synergistic  controversies,  which  agita* 
tated  the  Lutheran  Church,  Victorinus  Strigel,f  (a  leader  of  the  hetero* 
dox  party,  an  acute,  well-informed  thinker,  who  was  very  familiar  with 
the  Catholic  points  of  defence,:]:  and  convinced  of  the  incontrovertible 
character  of  the  dogma  of  free-will,)  asserted,  that  even  fallen  man  pos- 
sesses at  least  the  faculty,  the  capacity,  the  aptitude,  to  know  God,  and 
to  will  what  is  holy  ;  although  this  faculty  is  completely  paralized,  and, 
as  it  were,  benumbed,  and  is  not  susceptible  of  any  spontaneous  ezer* 
tion.  The  formulas,  which  he  made  use  of,  are  these :  fallen  man  pos- 
sesses still  the  ^*  modum  agendi^  capacilatem  aptUudinem  ;**  that  is  to 
say,  he  still  at  least  ci^oys,  in  reference  to  spiritual  things,  the  empty 
form  of  knowledge  and  of  will,  void,  though  that  form  be,  of  all  real  and 
essential  purport. §     Although  Victorinus  considered  the  consequences 


*  Luther  (in  c.  iii.  G^cnes.)  says,  after  the  above^^ited  panagc,  wherein  he  rejects 
the  doctrine  of  Catholic  theologians  respecting  the  Bupematiual  powers  of  Adam : 
**  IlfBC  probant,  justitiam  esse  dc  natora  hominis,  e&  autem  per  peeeatum  ttmimA^  mm 
mansisse  integra  naturalia,  ut  delirant  Bckolastiei.** 

t  See  Plank's  '*  History  of  the  Rise,  Changes,  and  Formation  of  our  Phiteiteiit 
System  of  Doctrine,''  (in  German)  vol.  iy.  p.  584. 

X  He  was  a  learned  scholar  in  the  old  Christian  Greek  literature,  a^d  we  am,  as  is 
well  known,  indebted  to  him  for  some  translations  from  that  litemtnre  into  the  Latin 
language.    But  the  Greek  Church  shows  only  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  free-will. 

{  Cahrra  (Instit.  lib.  ii.  sect  14,  fol.  87)  giTcs  us  the  wished.for  eiplanation  of  ths 
notion,  which,  in  the  mzteenth  century,  was  attached  to  the  word  **  aptitude"  Ws 
may  compare  with  great  utility  this  passage  with  one  in  St  Thomas  Aquinas.  (Sse 
Snmma  tot.  theolog.  p.  i.  q.  zciii.  art.  iy.  ed.  Cass.  Lugd.  1580,  voL  L  p.  417.)  St 
Thomas  here  inquires,  whaiefore  the  spirituality  of  man  constitutes  his  similitude  to 
God ;  and  be  then  says,  the  divine  image  within  us  may  be  considered  in  a  threefold 
l^oint  of  view.  **  Uno  quidem  mode  seeuidum  quod  homo  habet  apUtudinem  natoralem 
ad  intellifendum  et  amandum  Deum.  fit  bee  apiitudo  consistit  in  ipsa  natura  men- 
tis,  que  est  communis  omnibus  hominibus.  Alio  modo  secundum  quod  homo  acto 
Tel  habitu  Deum  cognoscit  et  amat,"  etc.  Aptitudo  accordingly  signifies,  in  oppo* 
rftioQ  to  aetut,  the  natund  disposition, — ^the  faculty, — and  here,  the  moral  and  rcli* 
fioos  faculty,  fciee  more  copious  proofs  of  this  in  my  work,—**  New  Inquiry,"  Slo,  in  . 
nply  to  Dr.  Baor,  p.  35,  second  edition. 
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of  (he  sin  of  Adi^  in  respect  to  his  whole  posterity^  as  of  a  far  more 
destructive  character,  than  Catholics,  by  the  decisions  of  Trent  at  least, 
are  immediately  bound  to  regard  them  ;  still  his  view  did  not  satisfy 
the  orthodox  party  in  his  own  Church.  They  called  him  a  Pelagian, 
aod  asserted  that  even  that  bare  faculty  of  knowledge  and  wilU— that 
mere  empty  form  in  the  soul  of  man,  had  been  utterly  destroyed ;  and 
here  they  doubtless  spoke  quite  in  the  sense  of  Luther.  The  formulary 
of  concord  likewise  rejected  the  view  of  the  Synergist,  and  declared 
that  fallen  man  no  longer  possessed  even  the  mere  natural  faculty  to 
understand  God  and  his  holy  will,  and,  in  conformity  to  that  know- 
ledge, to  direct  his  own  will.*  In  one  word,  the  faculty  of  know* 
ledge  and  will,  inasmuch  as  it  has  reference  to  divine  things,  or  (if  we 
prefer  the  expression)  the  rational  aptitude,  is  denied  to  the  mere  natu- 
ral man, — the  man  as  born  of  Adam.  The  truth  of  this  mode  of  con- 
ceiving the  Lutheran  doctrine,  on  original  sin,  is  not  done  away  with, 
nay,  is  confirmed,  by  the  declaration  of  the  Formulary  of  Concord,  that 
it  was  not  thereby  intended  to  hold  fallen  man  for  an  irrational  crea* 
ture.f  For  to  that  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  which  it  terms  reasoo, 
it  assigns  merely  the  finite  world  as  the  sphere  of  activity  :j:  and  thereby 


*  Solid,  dcclar.  ii.  do  lib.  arb.  sect.  44,  p.  G44  :  **  Earn  obcauaametiam  non  recte 
die itiir«  horn incm  in  rebus  spiritualibus  habere  modum  agendi  aliquid,  quod  ait  bonum 
et  salatare.  Cum  enim  homo  ante  conycrsioneni  in  peccatis  mortuus  sit,  non  poteit 
in  ipso  aliqoa  vis  ad  bene  agendum  in  rebaa  spiritualibus  incssc ;  itaqoe  non  habet 
mod 'im  agendi,  aeu  operandi  in  rebus  diyinis.'*  I.  sect.  21,  pp.  616,  617:  **Repii. 
diantur,  qui  ducent,  hominem  ex  prima  sua  origine  adhuc  aliquid  boni,  qoantulam. 
cunquc  ctiam  et  quam  exiguum  atquc  tenue  id  sit,  reliquum  habere ;  capacit«tem 
Tidclicet  et  aptitadinem  et  vires  aliquas  in  rebus  spiritualibus,*'  etc. 

t  Solid,  declar.  ii.  de  lib.  arbitr.  sect.  xvi.  p.  633.  **  Non  tamon  in  earn  scntentiom 
lie  loqutmtar,  quasi  homo  post  lapsam  non  amplius  sit  crcatura  rationalis.** 

X  Solid,  declar.  i.  de  peccat.  orig.  sect.  x.  p.  614.  *'  In  aliis  enim  extemis  et  hajm 
mondi  rebus,  qucs  rationi  gubjecia  nmtf  rclictum  est  homini  adhuc  aliquid  intellec- 
tds,  viriam,  et  facultatum,  etsi  hs  etiam  miserse  reliquiiB  dcbilcs,  et  quidem  hiec  ipta 
qu&ntnlacunquc  per  morbum  ilium  htercditarium  infecta  sunt  atquo  contaminata,  ut 
Deus  abominctur  ea.  (Sect  xl.  p.  644.)  £t  vcrum  quidem  est,  quod  homo  etiam 
ante  conycraioncm  sit  crcatura  rationalis,  quo)  intcliectum  et  voluntatem  habeat :  m. 
telleetum  autem  non  in  rebu8  divinis ;  et  voluntatem^  non  ut  aliquid  boni  et  sani  ve. 
lit."  Victorinus  Strigcl,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Psalma,  which  appeared  in  the  year 
1503,  had  adduced  the  following  passage  from  St.  Angustine  :  *'  Non  omnino  deletum 
est  in  cordc  horoinis  per  peccatum,  quod  ibi  per  imaginem  Dei,  cum  crearetur,  im. 
presBum  fuerat,  neque  adeo  imago  Dei  delrita  est  ilia  labe,  ut  nulla  in  anima  veluU 
Uneamenta  extrema  remanserint^  remaiiHi  enim  quod  homo  non  nisi  rationaUs  eooe 
po99it.*^  ThcFc  words  the  theologians  of  WQrtcmberg  note  as  reprehensible  See 
Plank*s  "  History  of  the  rise  and  changes  of  the  Protestant  system  of  doctrine,  (in 
German)  vol.  iv.  p.  682.  We  see  that  Victorinus  Strigel  attached  a  difierent  "»**"»tg 
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clearly  shows,  that,  in  its  opinion,  Adam,  rejected  of  God,  and  all  hi0 
descendants,  considered  merely  as  such,  have  no  longer  preserved  any 
apirituai  aptitude  for  God  and  His  kingdom. 

Wo  arrive  at  the  same  result  by  various  ways.  The  first,  presenting 
itself  to  our  view,  is  the  following.  The  Lutheran  confessions,  as  was 
proved  above,  (see  section  ii.),  describe  the  image  of  God,  as  the  na- 
tural capacity  in  man  to  know  God,  to  fear  Him,  and  to  confide  in 
Him.  But  it  is  precisely  this  capacity,  which  we  especially  revere  as 
rationality, — the  rational  disposition  in  man.  Yet  of  this  very  divine 
image  the  Lutherans  repeatedly  assert,  that  it  has  been  utterly  effaced 
1^  original  sin,  and  thereby  plucked  from  the  posterity  of  Adam.* 
The  second  course  which  leads  to  the  above-mentioned  result,  consists 
in  the  views  entertained  by  the  Lutherans  respecting  man^s  free-will 
subsequently  to  his  fall.  They  hold  that  he  possesses  only  a  certain 
external  freedom,  but  none  at  all  in  spiritual  things  ;  and  that,  in  re* 
flipect  to  the  latter^  he  is  no  more  than  a  stone  or  a  stock  (these  are 
comparisons  they  frequently  U9e).f  In  like  manner,  the  Formulary  of 
Concord  observes,  that  fallen  man  can  neither  thlttkf  believe^  nor  irz27, 
imy  thing  having  reference  to  divine  and  spiritual  concerns  ;  that  he  is 
utterly  dead  to  all  good,  and  no  longer  pos:»cs8es  any,  ecen  the  least, 
spark  of  spiritual  powent,j.     The  expression  "  spiritual  powers"  is  here 

to  the  word  re.amu,  from  that  which  was  attaclicd  to  it  by  the  Formulary  of  Concord. 
He  considcrrd  it  as  the  faculty  for  the  npprthcnpion  of  the  puper-sensual,  at  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Divine  Bimilitude  in  man :  for  qb  man  appeared  to  him  a  being  neec— 
rily  rational,  he  amerted,  that  rrmainii  of  that  faculty  had  sunriyed  his  fall.  Thm 
view,  now,  hia  adTcrearieB  rejected,  and  conBcquently  ref^urded  fallen  man  aa  reaQj 
temtional,  that  is  to  Bay,  ub  devoid  of  every  faculty  for  the  apprehcuBloii  of  the  super- 
mundane. 

*  Solid,  declar.  i.  de  pecc.  or.  §  9,  p.  614.  "Docetur,  quod  peocatom  originissit 
horribilis  defecUu  ConcrcattD  in  paradiso  juBtitiro  originalis,  et  amisaio  sen  privatiB 
iDMiginb  Dei." 

t  Confess.  Aug  Artxviii.  **  Dc  libero  arbitrio  docent,  quod  hiunana  voluntas  habeat 
iiiquam  libcrtatem  ad  cfficicndamciri7t'//ijuKlitiani,  et  diligendas  res  ration!  subjec- 
tM.**     Here  is  reason,  the  highest  faculty  in  man  that  has  Hurvivcd  his  fall,  confined 
"purely   to  the  finite.     Let  the  reader  compare  the    Solida  Declaration  ii    dc  lib. 
iib.  i  21,  J).  635,   ibidem:   **  Antequam  homo  per  Spiritum  Sanctum  iUnminatar* 
......  ex  sesc  ct  piopriis  naturalibus  suis  viribus,  in  rebus  spiritualibus  nihil  inchoare, 

iperui,  aut  cpoperari  potest :  non  plus,  quam  lapis,  tnincus  aut  limus  ** 

I  Solid.declar.  iu  de  lib.  arb.§  7,  p.  6:29.  •*  Crcdimus  igitur,  quod  hominis  non  rcnati 
>ltellftct\i«i  cor,  et  voluntas  in  rebus  spintualibuB  et  divinis  prorsus  nihil  intclligere, 
'«edeie,  amplccti,  cogltaro,  vellc,  inchoarc,  pcrficcre,  etc.,  possint.  Et  affirmamus, 
hominem  ad  bonum  (vel  cogitandum  vel  faciendum)  prorsus  corruptum  ct  mortunni 
6Me;  itaquidcm,  ut  in  hominis  naturil,  post  lapsum  et  ante  regenerationom,  ne  seta. 
Mmla  quidtm  tpiritualium  virium  reliqtta  tit. 

We  iniiit  remember  that  here  the  question  is  only  respecting  the  natural  powers  of 
WHiy  iiiioe,  accocdingto  the  Protestant  theoiy,  he  had  no  supeniaf«r«i  powers  to  lose. 
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POfwhmtly  employed  as  synonymous  with  **  the  powers  of  free-will.** 
Yet  we  need  no  further  investigation,  for  even  plank  admits,  '*  Luther 
ga?e  to  the  assertion,  that  man  no  longer  possesses  any  will  for  good* 
80  extensive  a  sense,  that  it  would  thence  follow,  that  man,  corrupted 
by  original  sin,  no  longer  possesses  the  power  of  ttiUy  that  is,  the  faculty 
of  will.'**  Had  Plank  only  added,  ^and  no  longer  possesses  thefaeuUif 
^knowledge  for  the  superabundance"  (for  both  are  included  in  l^erum 
«rWfrTi«m,)  he  would  then  have  stated  with  perfect  accuracy  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine.f  Thus,  according  to  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  did  man 
lose,  through  Adam's  fall  (to  express  ourselves  once  more  with  com- 
prehensive brevity,)  the  most  exalted  and  most  subtle  portion  of  thia 
spiritual  essence, — the  part  of  his  substance  kindred  to  divinity, — the 
implanted  organ  for  God,  and  for  divine  things  inherent  in  his  nature ; 
so  that,  aHer  its  loss,  he  sank  down  into  a  mere  earthly  power,  having 
henceforth  organs  only  for  the  finite  world,  its  laws,  its  ordinances,  and 
its  rdations. 

It  is  indeed  absolutely  inconceivable,  how  out  of  the  organism  of  the 
human  mind  a  link  could  be  plucked  and  destroyed  ;  how  any  faculty 
of  a  simple  e^ssence,  uncompoundcd  of  parts,  whose  faculties  science 
only  separates  and  distinguishes  (for  they  in  themselves  are  one  in 
all,  and  all  in  one,)  should  be  loosed  from  the  others,  and  be  annihi- 
lated :  but  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  impenetrable  obscurity  of  the 
Lutheran  theory  of  original  sin  J  Of  the  positive  part  which  supplied 
the  place  of  the  one  withdrawn,  it  is  as  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  sort  of 
clear  conception.  In  his  commentary  on  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis, 
Luther  institutes  a  comparison  between  original  sin  and  original  justicCf 
and,  from  the  essential  character  of  original  sin,  draws  conclusions 
«s  to  the  essential  character  of  original  justicc.§     If,  accordingly,  with 


*  Plank's  History  of  ProCettantism  (in  Gennan),  vol.  vi.  p  715.  But  when  the 
revered  author  adds,  that  every  grcnuinc  follower  of  the  theology  of  St.  Auorustine  ia 
of  this  opinion,  he  certainly  advances  an  anertion  without  proof,  nay,  very  easy  of 
refutation. 

t  Solid,  declar.  li.  de  lib.  arb.  }  2,  p.  G28.    ••  Hie  est  vcrus  et  unicus  controvcniiic 

itatos,  quid  hominis  nondam  renati  intettectua  ct  voluntas ex  propriis  suis,  et  post 

hpsom  reliquis,  viribas  pnestare  possit.** 

t  Beza  (Quest,  et  renp.  p.  45)  reproaches  the  Lutheran  doctrine  with  leading  to 
Gpicnrianiam,  since,  if  it  were  consistently  followed  out,  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
must  be  denied. 

"  Qnsstio.  Ais  igitur  in  summA,  corruptas  esse  animee  qualitates,  non  essentiam? 
Resp,  Aio,  et  contrarium  dogma  dico  esse  ccrtum  et  aportum  ad  Epicureeismum 
iter,  id  est,  ad  mortalitatcm  animie  adstruendam,  quoniam  poeiUL  essenttie  ipsius  re] 
levisstmi  corraptione,  necesse  sit,  rem  ipsam  interitOs  obnoxiam  confiteri,**  etc. 

i  Loth,  in  Genes,  c.  iii.    **  Vide,  quid  seqoatar,  ez  ill^  sententt^,  si  ■tatnamui 
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Luther,  original  justice  be  the  faculty  to  love  and  diacem  God«  originil 
sin  must  in  his  opinion  be  tbub  faculty  not  to  love  Grod  and  not  to  discern 
Him,  or  rather  to  hate  Him,  and  to  be  in  a  state  of  darkness  as  to  all  things 
appertaining  to  Him.  This  is  about  the  same,  as  if  a  man  were  tosay* 
every  one  possesses  the  faculty  not  only  to  have  no  property,  but  more- 
over to  have  debts  !  To  Luther  it  was  not  only  perfectly  clear,  that, 
through  Adam's  fall,  the  whole  human  race  had  lost  an  integral  portion 
of  its  spiritual  existence ;  but  also,  that  in  man  an  opposite  essence 
had  been  substituted  in  its  room.  And  the  latter  occurrence  he  con- 
ceived to  be  so  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  that  without  the  least 
hesitation  he  inferred  from  it,  as  a  matter  perfectly  indisputable,  and* 
as  it  were,  self-evident,  ulterior  consequences  I  If  it  is  inconceivable 
how  the  image  of  God  can  be  utterly  eradicated  from  the  human  spiritt 
it  is  still  more  inconceivable  how  a  new  essence  could  be  inserted  into 
the  soul !  And  then  evil  was  converted  into  something  substantial  1 
Such-like  opinions,  aflter  indescribable  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Church, 
had,  together  with  those  of  the  Gnostics  and  the  Manicheans,  almost 
entirely  disappeared  ;  and  now  they  again  emerged,  full  of  vigour  and 
bfty  pretension  f 

The  substance  which  Luther  found  in  original  sin,  was,  moreover,  ac- 
cording to  him,  implanted  alike  in  the  soul  and  body  of  man.  The 
following  passages,  which  are  found  in  difTorent  books  composed  by 
him,  may  serve  as  proofs  of  what  has  been  stated,  as  well  as  set  beyond 
doubt  the  nature  of  his  opinions  on  this  subject.  His  expressions  arc  as 
follows :  ^  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  sin  ;  sin  constitutes  the  essence  of 
man ;  the  nature  of  man,  since  his  fall,  is  become  quite  changed  ; 
original  sin  is  that  very  thing  which  is  born  of  father  and  mother.*' 
Of  like  import  arc  these  forms  of  expression  :  ^  The  clay,  out  of  which 
we  are  formed,  is  damnable  ;  the  fcEtiis  in  the  maternal  womb  is  sin.** 
He  says  likewise :  "  man,  as  he  is  born  of  his  father  and  mother,  together 
with  his  whole  nature  and  essence,  is  not  only  a  sinner,  but  sin  itself."* 


justitiam  originalcm  non  fuime  natone,  scd  donum  quoddtra  superfluam  (!),  superadd 
ditom.  Annon  sicut  ponis.  justitiam  non  fuiMc  de  essentia  hominis,  ita  etiam  ieqaitar, 
peccatum,  quod  successitf  non  esse  de  essentia  hominis  7**  We  know  the  leaaont  (y 
which  it  may  bo  alleged,  that  Lather's  words  are  not  to  be  so  strictly  construed.  But 
if  he  meant  to  assert  nothing  more  than  what  was  long  customary,  why  did  ho  not 
make  use  of  the  customary  form  of  speech  7  The  new  language  evidently  betokens 
new  conceptions.  And  how  shall  we  account  for  the  subsequent  doctrines  of  flacina 
if  Luther  had  given  no  occasion  thereto  T  It  is  also  said,  essentia  is  very  diflRsrent 
ftom  substantia ;  but  let  any  consider  the  preceding  note,  and  determine  by  it  the 
%imts  loquendi. 
•  Quenstedt  (Thcologia  didactico-polemioa,  Whittenborg,  1669,  par.  ii.  p.  134, 
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Helaiiethon  also  calls  original  sin,  '*  an  innate  power,"  and  indeed  the 
context  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  he  ascribed  to  this  power  some- 
tliiog  substantial.* 

At  last,  Matthias  Flacius  arose,  and  broadly  asserted,  that  original 
sin  was  the  very  substance  of  fallen  man !  Error  having  now  reached 
its  highest  pitch  of  extravagance,  a  retrogressive  movement  necessarily 
took  place.  The  mere  negative  and  private  character  of  evil  was  anew 
onderstood,  and  men  again  more  approximated  towards  the  Catholic 
view  of  the  subject,  without  however  rejecting  the  notion  that  a  **  posi- 
tive** evil  power,  accompanied  with  the  inmost  and  deepest  comiptioo 
of  all  human  nature,  particularly  of  the  yet  surviving  higher  energies  of 
the  soul,  was  transmitted  by  parents  to  their  children.f 

The  positive  evil  now, — the  true  image  of  the  devil, — which  after  the 


135)  hascoDected,  and  indeed  excused,  the  above. cited  fonanlas  of  doctrine.  They 
Jim  thuf  in  the  Latin  langroage  :  **  Naturam  hominis  ene  poram,  hominis  esKntiam 
erne  peccatom,  hominis  natoram  post  lapsiun  esse  mutatam,  peccatum  originis  caw  id 
ipsom  quod  nascitor  ez  patre  et  matre  ;  hominem  esse  ipsimi  peccatum,**  etc.  See 
also  BcUarmine  de  statu  peccati,  lib.  v  c.  1.  The  same  BcUarmine  said,  it  is  in- 
conceivable  that  the  soul,  which  is  created  by  God  in  the  act  of  generation,  should 
receive  from  its  Creator  any  bad  ingredients,  in  the  same  way  that  a  bad  maierUd 
power  should  pass  into  the  soul,  which  is  a  tpiriiual  essence.  To  this  Gerhard  re. 
plied :  **  Contra  nos,  qui  animae  cormpte  ez  animiL  corrupts  propagationem  propug- 
namoH,  argumentimi  hoc  non  pugnat  !**  Loci  theol.  tom.  iv.  p.  331,  loe.  z.  §  8tf. 
Hence  the  doctrine  of  Creationisra,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  the  schoolmen,  that  ub- 
l)aptizcd  children  go  not  to  heU,  but  are  admitted  into  a  third  place,  Gerhard  declafes 
to  be  Pelagianism  {oblique  pelagianixare.)  Bellarmine,  moreover,  blames  the  ez- 
pression  of  the  Lutheran  divines,  that  original  sin  is  a  positive  quality.  Gerhard  ia 
very  much  offended  with  him  at  this :  then  he  says,  the  expression  is  not  to  be  taken  m 
its  metaphysical  strictness ;  nezt  he  adds,  no  quality  is  really  thereby  meant.  **  Quaudo 
prarara  concupiscentiam  dicimus  esse  qualitatem  poeitivam,  non  intelligimus  hoc 

secundum  ia^ifittja.  metaphysicam non  quasi  aliqua  visagcndi  sitpeccatcro,  sed  quia 

ilia  vis  agendi  in  homine  est  tantum  ad  peccatum  pnma  atque  prompta.**  This  may 
be  listened  to,  but  is  by  no  means  Luther's  meaning,  as  Grcrhard  thinks,  but  an  im- 
provement ofn  it.  La  the  same  way  ^aks  Chemnitius.  Exam.  Concil.  Trid.  par.  i, 
p.  163. 

*  Melascthon  loci  theol.  p.  19.  **  Sicut  in  igrne  est  genuina  vis.  qu&  sursum  fertur- 
«ent  hi  magneto  est  genuina  via,  ^uk  ad  sc  ferrum  trahit ;  ita  est  m  homine  nativa 
vis  ad  peccandum.** 

t  Solid,  declar.  i.  4  10.  p.  614.  **  Prsterea  affirraatnr,  quod  peccatum  originale  in 
humanft,  naturi,  non  tantummodo  sit  talis,  qualem  dizimus,  horribilis  defectus  omnhua 
Vmarum  virium  m  rebus  spiritualibus  ad  Deom  pertmentibus;  sed  quod  etiam  in  lo- 
cmn  imaginis  Dei  amissie  successerit  intima,  pessima,  profundissima  (uistar  cujusdam 
abyssi,)  inscnitabilis  et  ineffabilis  corruptio  totius  nature  et  omnium  virium.  Imprimis 
vero  superiornm  et  prineipalium  anime  facultatum,  qun  infiza  sit  penitus  intellectui, 
cordi'Ct  voluntati  hominis.  Itaqne  jam,  post  lapsom,  homo  hereditario  a  parentibos 
accipit  congenitam  pravam  vim,  immunditiam  cordis,  pravaa  concapiiecintiaii  «t 
pravas  incKnatioDei.** 
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loss  of  the  divine  ima^e  is  to  be  propagated  by  generation  through  the 
whole  human  race,  constitutes  the  Lutheran  notion  of  concupiscencay 
which  the  Reformers  wished  to  enforce  on  the  Christian  worldt  bm  the 
sole  scriptural,  the  sole  just,  accurate,  and  comprehensive  view  of  origi- 
nal sin.**"  They  understand  by  concupiscence  a  complete  rise  and  set- 
ting of  all  the  impulses,  inclinations,  and  efibrtsi  of  fallen  and  unre- 
generated  man  in  evil,  and  indeed  in  virtue  of  a  wicked  energy  trans- 
mitted to  him  from  Adam. 

Luther,  it  cannot  be  denied,  here  touched  on  the  bordeiB  of  Maui- 
cheism,  if  he  did  not  actually  overstep  the  frontier ;  and  we  are  bound 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  that  his  followers  resisted  with  so 
much  energy  the  intrusion  of  such  monstrous  errors.  Yet  the  expressions 
which  they  ever  employed  respecting  original  sin,  such  as  congenita 
praca  vis,  poRiiina  quaHJax,  betray  the  original  stamp  of  their  master's 
doctrine.  The  Protestant  belief,  too,  that  so  long  as  man  lives  here 
below,  original  sin  is  not  totally  effaced  from  him  even  by  regenerationt 
even  by  the  power  of  God,  presupposes  that  essential  substance,  which 
Luther  discovered  in  the  unborn  evil : — a  belief,  which,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  later  to  show,  constitutes  an  essential  difference  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism. 

Moreover,  when  the  first  glimpses  of  his  new  theory  respecting  origi- 
nal sin  Hashed  on  his  mind,  Luther  must  have  been  in  the  most  singiilar 
di^osition  of  mind,  and  must  have  been  agitated  by  the  darkest,  the 
gloomiest,  and  the  most  perplexed  feelings.  For  if  he  then  taught,  with 
Melancthon,  that  God  works  evil  in  man,  how  could  he  ascribe  to  it  any 
sort  of  essence,  and  speak  of  a  sinful  stuff,  out  of  which  we  are  formed  t 
The  establishment  of  such  a  relation  between  God  and  evil, — ^to  wit, 
that  God  is  the  author  of  the  latter,  is  not  indeed  in  conformity  to 
Manichean  principles,  but  would  conduct  us  if  we  were  to  give  the 
i^)ecu]ative  notion  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  respecting  original  sin)  to  a 
quite  special  view,  which,  in  the  proper  place,  we  shall  lay  before  oar 
readers,  as  soon  as  all  the  intermediate  points,  which  may  furnish  a 
complete  insight  into  the  subject,  shall  have  been  stated. 

Here  we  shall  only  point  out  some  of  the  consequences,  which  the 
symbolical  writings  of  the  Lutherans  deduce  from  the  fandanoeotal 
doctrines  already  set  forth. 

It  is  there  taught,  that  in  fallen  man,  not  the  slightest  good,  how 
paltry  soever  it  may  be  conceived,  has  survived  ;f  that  corrupt  nature^ 


*  Apolog.  ii.  §  3,  Mq.  p.  54  nq. 

t  Solid,  daclv.  I  de  pecc.  ong.  i  31,  p.  716,  717.    ThoM  are  notml  as  haietiea, 
who  Mtert :  **  Adbuc  aliquid  boni,  quantulumcuiu|ue  etiam,  et  quam  eziguiim  atqae 
i  id  aitt  leliqouffl  habere." 
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of  itaeiff  and  by  its  own  force*  can  do  nought  but  sin  before  God  ;*  that 
falJen  man  is  all  evil.f  After  this,  we  are  nowise  surprised  at  tin 
opinion,  that  all  so-called  actual  or  personal  sins,  committed  in  the  self- 
consciousness  of  freedom,  are  oidy  the  particular  forms  and  maoifesta^ 
tions  of  original  sin, — the  boughs,  as  it  were,  and  branches,  and  blos- 
soms, and  fruits  of  the  wicked  stem  and  its  root4  The  Catholics,  da 
the  other  hand,  believe  that  in  fallen  and  unregenerated  man,  the 
transition  from  original  to  actual  sin  is  determined  by  free-will,  which 
possesses  the  power  to  resist  the  carnal  propensity  in  a  manner  nol 
totally  unsuccessful,  and  not  merely  exterior :  although  abandoned  to 
itself,  it  is  unable  to  accomplish  perfect  actions,  in  their  inward  spirit 
morally  good,  and  consequently  acceptable  to  God. 

On  this  Lutheran  doctrine  of  original  sin,  we  shall  now  take  the 
liberty  of  indulging  in  the  following  remarks.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  feeling  which  called  forth  this  article  of  belief,  was  in  itself 
very  laudable.  It  evidently  sprang  out  of  a  deep  sense  of  human 
misery,  of  the  universal  sinfulness  of  mankind,  and  their  need  of  re- 
demption :  and  it  would  fain  keep  that  sentiment  alive.  If  we  acknow* 
ledge  this  with  pleasure,  it  is  yet  equally  certain,  that  the  doctrine  in 
question  attains  this  object  only  where  thought  does  not  exercise  much 
sway,  and  we  yield  to  the  pressure  of  dark,  unconscious  feelings.  It 
is  forgotten  that  when  God  makes  man  the  mere  mechanical  instru- 
ment of  his  activity — when  there  occurs  in  man  a  violent  oblitera- 
tion (so  revolting  to  all  rational,  and  still  more  to  all  Christian  minds) 


*  Solid,  declar.  1.  c.  §  39.  •*  lusaper  etiam  asienint,  qood  natorA  eorrapta  ex  le 
Tinbufl  soil  coram  Deo  dOuI,  nisi  peccare,  powit.** 

t  Solid,  declar.  iu  de  lib.  arb.  i  14,  p.  632.  **  Docent,  at  ez  mgenio  et  natarA  tak 
toCos  lit  mains.*' 

X  Melancthon  loci  p.  19.  **Scriptara  non  yocat  hoc  origrinale,  illud  actuals, 
peccatom :  eet  enim  ct  originale  peccatam  plane  actualis  quiedam  prava  capiditas,** 
etc.  Luther,  Works,  Wittenberg,  Part  ii.  1551.  p.  335.  **  And  original  sin  may  be 
called  the  arch-sin  or  chief  sin,  becanso  it  is  not  a  sin  which  is  committed  like  any 
other,  but  it  is  the  onlj  sin,  the  fine  which  commits  and  incites  to  other  sins,  from 
iHiioh  an  other  sins  are  derived,  and  are  nought  else  than  the  mere  fruits  of  this 
hereditary*  or  arch-sin.**  This  writing  was  from  the  pen  of  Justus  Menius,  but  the 
preface  was  composed  by  Luther.  In  the  work  entitled  **  Fundamental  Doctrines  of 
Dogmatic  Divinity,*'  by  Dr.  Marheineke,  the  present  professor  of  theology  at  Berlin, 
sec(Mid  edition,  ^  2b7,  p.  158,  we  find  quite  the  same  principle  laid  down«  at  least 
qaite  the  same  form  of  speech.  It  ie  as  great  an  error  to  identify  the  sin  of  nature 
with  the  sin  of  penam^  as  to  separate  the  latter  from  the  former.  There  is  here  the 
)  viee,  as  in  the  rode  antagonism  of  NominaliMn  and  Realism. 


*  In  the  Gennan  original,  sin  is  called  sri-tfiniis,  hereditary  sin.    The  play  of 
vcrds  in  the  original  ot  the  above  pasisge  cannot  be  rendefed  in  English.— TVsati 


i 
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of  a  natural  spiritual  faculty,  and  indeed  the  moral  and  religious 
faculty, — (the  prerogative  which  solely  and  truly  distinguishes  him 
from  the  brute) — sin  then,  from  Adam  to  Christ,  must  be  a  thing  un- 
known, and  all  moral  must  be  transformed  into  physical  evil.  How 
should  man  sin,  when  he  has  not  even  the  faintest  knowledge  of  Clod 
and  of  his  own  destination  ;  when  he  has  not  the  faculty  to  will  what 
18  holy  ;  when  he  is  even  devoid  of  freedom  !  He  may  rave, — he  may 
be  furious, — he  may  destroy ;  but  his  mode  of  acting  cannot  be  con- 
sidered other  than  that  of  a  savage  beast. 

'Ilie  second  consideration,  which  presses  itself  upon  our  attention,  is 
this :  that  Luther's  exaggeration,  so  soon  as  it  was  recognized  as  un- 
tenable by  bis  disciples,  necessarily  led  the  way  to  another  doctrinal 
excess.  From  the  one  extreme  opinion,  that  through  Adam's  fall  all 
germs  of  good  were  utterly,  even  to  the  last  vestige,  eradicated  from 
the  whole  human  race,  men  passed  to  the  other  extreme,  that  even 
now,  man  in  every  respect  is  as  well  conditioned,  and  the  universe 
wears  as  good  an  aspect  for  him,  as  for  the  paradisaic  man.  As  soon 
as  the  dam  of  vigorous  but  unenlightened  feelings  was  broken  through, 
nothing  could  prevent  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  fall  being  swept  away: 
for  this  in  fact  was  the  offspring  of  the  most  confused  feelings,  and  in 
its  construction  no  scope  had  been  conceded  to  the  influence  of  the 
higher  intellectual  faculties. 

Thirdly.  When,  in  the  times  of  the  primitive  Church,  the  heathens 
so  often  put  the  question,  Wherefore  did  God  send  the  Redeemer  only 
after  thousands  of  years,  which  had  elapsed  since  the  fall,  and  deny  him 
to  so  many  generations  ?  the  holy  fathers  (as,  for  instance,  the  author 
of  the  epistle  to  Diognetus  and  Saint  Irenteus)  were  wont,  viewing  the 
subject  from  the  pedagogic  point  of  view,  to  make  the  following  reply : 
The  Almighty,  by  a  long  and  severe  experience,  wished  io  teach  the 
human  race  what,  when  abandoned  to  itself,  it  was  capable  of.  He 
designed  to  bring  it  thus  to  self-knowledge,  to  consciousness  of  its  sin- 
fulness and  guilt,  to  a  lively  feeling  of  its  disorders,  and  to  a  sense  of 
humiliation  before  Him,  in  order  to  awaken  within  it  a  more  intense 
desire  after  supernal  aid,  and  to  cause  that  aid  to  be  received  with  a 
clearer  insight  as  to  its  absolute  necessity  for  redemption.  The  theo- 
logians of  the  Middle  Ages,  also,  frequently  gave  the  same  reply.^ 


*  Bonav.  Brevilog.  p.  iv.  c.  4.  Opp.  ed.  Lo^d.  1668,  p.  27.  **  Ratio  antem  ad 
iatelligentiam  honim  hasc  est :  quia  incaniatio  est  opiu  primi  principii  repanntis 
jozta  quod  decct  et  convcnit  Kcundnm  libertatem  arbitrii,  secundum  Bublimitatem 
mnediii  et  aecunduxn  intei^tatein  univeni :  nam  sapientiflMmus  artifez  in  agendo 
t  h»o  attendit.    Qooniam  ergo  libertaa  arbitrii  hoe  requirit,  ut  ad  nihil  tntdatnr 
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Bat  what  reply  coold  the  Lutheran  divines  make  ?  That  man,  with- 
out the  ftcolty  of  knowledge  and  of  will  for  divine  things,  must  remain 
&r  from  Crod  and  his  kingdom,  is  very  conceivable ;  it  is  as  evident  as 
that  a  man,  having  no  feet,  cannot  walk.  But  to  what  end  is  this  act 
of  violence,  that  obliterated  from  the  soul  of  man  all  religious  aptitude 
—the  very  image  of  the  Creator  ?  Who  would,  in  such  case,  venture 
on  a  Theodicea  ?  who,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  would  be  bold 
enoogh  to  justify  Providence  in  the  drama  of  the  world's  history  ? 

The  Formulary  of  Concord  attempts,  moreover,  to  extract  from  iti 
theory  some  grain  of  solace.  It  observes,  that,  if  the  Christian  can 
discover  in  himself  only  a  little  spark  of  desire  after  eternal  life,  he  may, 
by  this  feeling,  convince  himself,  that  God  has  commenced  His  opera- 
tions within  him ;  and  he  may  joyfully  look  forward  to  the  moment, 
when  He  will  consummate  the  work  begun.* 

From  the  opinion,  that  in  fallen  man  all  the  higher  spiritual  facul- 
ties are  utterly  destroyed,  it  follows  of  course,  that  not  the  faintest  cmt 
remotest  longing  after  God  could  spring  up  in  his  bosom :  but  if  such 
a  desire  exist  in  the  Christian,  then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors  of  the 
above-named  symbolical  writing,  such  a  desire  is  the  surest  proof  that 
the  work  of  regeneration  is  begim.  But  from  the  belief,  that  in  man, 
after  his  fall,  there  still  survives  the  religious  aptitude,  and  that  there- 
fore the  possibility  of  higher  aspirations  yet  remains,  no  such  consola- 
tion, according  to  these  authors,  can  possibly  flow  I  A  dangerous  self- 
delusion  !  for  that  even  in  the  breast  of  the  heathens  such  a  divine 


inrita,  no  deboit  Dens  genos  humannm  reparare,  nt  lalutem  inveniret,  qui  vellet 
qocrere  ■alTatoiem ;  qui  vero  noUet  qiuerere  talvatorem,  nee  talutem  per  conaequens 
inTeniret.  Nallos  autem  qosrit  medicam.  nisi  reco^noacat  morbum :  nuUus  querit 
adjtitoreiD,  nia  recof^oecat  m  impotentem.  Quia  iptur  homo  in  principio  aui  lapsai 
adhoe  aupeibiebat  de  acientia  et  virtute ;  idco  pnemisit  Deus  tempua  legia  nature,  in 
qao  eonvmceretur  de  i)pioranti&.  Et  poat  cognitA  ignorantiH,  aed  per  manenta 
nperbi  de  virtute,  qui  dicebant,  non  deeat  qui  faciat,  eed  deeat  qui  jubeat,  addidit 
legem  preceptia  moralibua  erudientem,  ceremonialibua  aggravantem :  ut  habit! 
Kientia  et  eogmt4  impotentii,  confugerct  homo  ad  divinum  miaericordiam  et  gratiam 
poitnlandam,  qos  data  eat  nobia  in  adventu  Christ! :  ide6  poat  legem  nature  et 
icnptnre  sabaequi  debuit  inoamatio  Verbi.'*  We  see  how  this  whole  theory,  to  which 
St  Paul  in  hia  epistle  to  the  Galatiana  has  fumif  bed  the  first  materials,  is  based  oo 
Freedom.  Compare  Alex.  Halens.  sum.  theolog.  p.  111.  Q.  L.  V.,  art  u.  Ed.  Yen. 
1575,  p.  231.  b.    Also  Hugh  St  Victor,  and  otbera. 

*  Soh'd.  declar.  ii.  §  11.  p.  631.  **  Deus  eat,  qui  operatur  in  nobis  Telle  et  perficere 
pro  boni  voluntate ;  que  Scripture  dulcissima  lententia  omnibus  piis  mentibus,  que 
seintUhilam  aliquam  et  desiderium  gratie  divine  et  vite  eteme  in  cordibus  suis 
aentiant,  eximiam  conaolationem  offert  Certi  enim  sunt,  quod  Deus  ipse  initium  il  «i 
▼ere  pietatis  tanquam  flammulam  in  cordibus  ipsorum  accenderit,**  etc 
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spark  beyond  a  doubt  still  glowed,  is  evidontv  from  a  contemplation  c 
their  history,  on  which  we  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  ofieriog  a  fei 
remarks. 

i  vn.  Conttdcrationi  on  HcatheniBm,  in  reference  to  the  dootrinet  controverted 
between  the  two  Churches. 

We  said  abovcy  that  a  very  different  representation  would  be  formei 
of  the  entire  history  of  mankind)  according  as  we  contemplated  it  froi 
the  Catholic,  or  the  orthodox  Lutheran,  point  of  view.  We  are  doi 
enabled  to  make  good  this  assertion  ;  but  before  entering  on  the  prooj 
we  wish  to  premise  a  few  remarks,  for  which  we  beg  to  claim  the  indu! 
gence  of  the  reader,  as  he  will  meet  with  statements  in  part  previoud; 
advanced. 

Nothing  more  distressing  for  the  Church  could  possibly  occur,  tha: 
to  see  herself  called  upon  to  set  a  limit  to  the  idea  of  the  mainiitude  c 
original  sin.  For  it  becometh  the  Christian  to  give  himself  up  with  a 
his  soul  to  an  infinite  grief  at  that  alienation  from  God,  and  at  tha 
misery,  wherein  fallen  humanity  is  sunk ;  and  it  is  irksome,  amid  feeH 
ings  of  sorrow,  which  are  boundless  in  themselves,  to  be  obliged  to  thin 
of  a  limitation  to  an  error,  that  rushes  with  violence  from  an  extraneou 
source.  It  is,  however,  consoling  for  the  Church  that  this  limitatio 
should  be  made,  in  order  to  uphold  the  notion  of  moral  evil,  and  thereb 
to  impart  to  the  sense  of  pain  and  sorrow  a  true  and  a  solid  basil 
which,  as  has  been  stated  above,  is  wanting  in  the  system  of  her  advei 
saries.  It  is  only  so  long  as  an  irregular  excitement  of  the  feelings  an 
the  imagination  endures,  that  it  can  furnish  any  nurture  to  this  sense  c 
pain.  But  so  soon  as  this  ebullition  of  sentiment  subsides,  and  calo 
sober  reflection  awakes,  the  utter  groundlessness  of  such  feelings  is  dii 
covered,  and  then  they  totally  vanish,  along  with  their  empty  motivei 
What  man  can  grieve,  on  perceiving  that  his  existence  is  not  conii 
crated  to  God,  so  soon  as  he  seriously  reflects  on  the  import  of  thd 
words,  that  God  had  deprived  him  of  all  power  for  so  doing  ?  To  R 
cognize  the  evil  in  its  true  and  entire  magnitude,  it  should  not  be  repn 
•ented  in  such  exaggerated  colours,  as  we  find  it  in  the  public  formub 
ries  of  the  Lutheran  faith.  Hence,  if  in  the  following  pages  we  la 
before  our  readers  a  sketch  of  the  religious  and  ethical  life  of  the  hei 
then  nations, — a  sketch  hitherto  rarely  or  never  completed  from  th 
Catholic  point  of  view, — we  trust  no  one  will  imagine  we  are  insensiU 
to  the  enormity  of  that  hereditary  evil  which  afflicts  our  race,  an 
thereby  to  the  fulness  of  the  blessings  conferred  by  the  Redeemer.  ] 
k  precisely  in  order  to  give  a  firm  basis  to  our  feelings  of  thankfulnei 
to  Him,  that  we  bring  out  the  brighter  side  of  the  heathen  world  ;  an 
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ire  can  only  regret  to  be  obliged  to  give  no  more  than  a  very  imperfect 
account  of  the  subject. 

The  extensive  researches  of  our  age  in  the  ancient  worldi  and  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  New  Continent,  have  brilliantly  corroborated  the 
truth  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  respecting  fallen  man.  No  people  has 
l>een  found  without  a  belief  in  God,  and  without  sacrifices,  whereby  it 
rendered  its  homage  to  the  Deity.  Nowhere  are  the  religious  ideas 
found  pure, — nay,  everywhere  they  are  polluted  with  great  errors  ;  yet 
in  superstition  faith  lies  concealed  ;  and  this  is  the  good  element  in  the 
former.  Even  in  the  grossest  Fetish- worship,  the  aspiration  of  the 
human  soul  towards  God  is  not  to  be  denied  ; — it  proves,  that  fallen  man, 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  Lutheran  formularies,  is  still  in  possession 
of  jrptrtfiia/  powers. 

Melancthon  appears  to  have  had  a  perception  of  the  weight,  which 
this  fact  throws  into  the  Catholic  scale,  for  the  endeavours  to  restore  the 
equipoise,  by  observing*  that  these  remnants  of  faith  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  primitive  traditions.^  Without  these  traditions,  doubtless  (and  this 
was  ever  the  Catholic  view,)  faith  would  have  been  lost ;  but  had  they 
not  likewise  found  in  the  breast  of  man  a  point  of  contact  and  a  hold, 
they  could  not  possibly  have  been  preserved.  As  things  merely  extra- 
neous to  man,  they  must  have  soon  been  entirely  forgotten,  and  have 
perished. 

The  union  of  men  in  social  life,  and  the  formation  of  states,  were 
certainly  not  possible  without  religion  ;  and  this  truth  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact,  that  nations  had  their  divinities,  to  whose  protection  they  com- 
mitted their  commonwealth,  to  whom  they  erected  temples,  and  sent  up 
tbeir  supplications.  The  nations  manifested  thereby  a  sense  of  their 
dependence  on  a  higher  power,  which,  although  it  received  no  worthy 
adoration,  yet  really  guided  and  protected  the  suppliants.  Tliis  inde- 
structible propensity  in  man  to  unite  and  to  associate  with  his  fellows, 
is  at  bottom  eminently  religious,  and  is  an  indelible  proof  of  surviving 
faculties  of  a  higher  kind.  The  man  all  evil  {totus  malus)  would  have 
felt  no  social  inclinations,  and  he  and  his  fellows  must  have  annihilated 


*  Melancth.  loci,  theol  p.  67.  **  Ita  ut  mihi  pcBne  libeat  vocan  legem  nature  non 
tliqtaod  eongenitom  judicium  tea  insitum  et  inflcolptam  naluii  mentibus  hominum, 
wtd  lefes  acceptas  4  patribut  et  quasi  per  manua  tmditai  lubinde  poateritati.  Ut  de 
ereatioiie  ienmi«  de  colendo  Deo  docuit  poateroa  Adam :  no  CaiDum  doeuit,  ne  fira. 
tiem  occidefei.**  The  SoUda  Deelaratio  aaieita  itill  more  (f  ix.  p.  630 ;)  but  in  per- 
fect GODtradtction  with  itaelf.  It  sajs,  that  human  reason  retains  a  little  ^»ark  of  tha 
knowledge  that  there  is  a  God  (**  notitie  illius  scintdlulam,  quod  sit  Dous;**)  but  how 
it  this  posaiUe  without  a  spark  of  ipritaal  powen  (**  sointiUula  spiritualiam  vinom  **?) 
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each  other  in  the  savage  conflict,  had,  even  under  such  circumstances, 
a  plurality  of  men  by  possibility  come  into  existence.  When  Calvin 
imagined  these  societies, — these  types  of  the  future  Church, — to  have 
been  formed  without  religion,  and  without  faith,  and  to  have  sprung  op 
solely  out  of  the  exercise  of  man's  lower  faculties,  he  proved  himself  ut- 
terly unacquainted  with  their  nature. ♦ 

This  is  especially  exemplified  in  China, — that  empire  of  the  Medium, 
— which,  according  to  the  spirit  of  its  primitive  constitution,  was  des- 
tined to  be  a  real  theocracy.  The  emperor  was  to  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  God,  and  be  His  organ  in  respect  to  the  people,  who  formed  the 
family  of  the  prince.  All  evib  and  calamities,  which  afflict  the  citizen 
of  this  paternal  empire,  are,  according  to  this  principle,  considered  at 
divinely  inflicted  chastisements  for  disobedience  to  the  invisible  ruler ; 
and  moral  improvement,  and  recurrence  to  pious  ancestral  simplicity, 
are  looked  upon  as  the  condition  for  the  renewal  of  the  country's  pros, 
perity.  Who  could  suppose  the  spiritual  powers  of  man  to  be  oblitera< 
ted  here,  where  the  religious  view  of  all  existence  is  so  consummate 
and  is  interwoven  with  the  inmost  vitals  of  the  constitution  and  admi< 
nistration  of  the  state?  Who  has  ever  read  any  fragments  of  thf 
writings  of  the  Chinese  sages,  without  admiring  the  earnest  view  ol 
life,  the  excellent  ethical  precepts,  and  the  often  profound  wisdon 
which  they  frequently  exhibit  ?  Doubtless,  Melancthon  would  haw 
passed  on  the  virtues  of  Lao-tseu,  Confucius,  and  Mang-tseu,  the  saoM 
sentence  he  pronounced  on  the  fortitude  of  Socrates,  the  continence  ol 
Xenocratcs,  and  the  temperance  of  Zeno, — to  wit,  that  only  aei&A 
motives  were  at  the  bottom  of  these  qualities,  and  that  hence  the} 
should  bo  accounted  vices. f  We  undoubtedly  are  not  disposed  to  re 
vcre  these  Chinese  or  Greek  sages,  as  pure  patterns  of  virtue,  who,  ai 
far  as  they  rested  on  themselves,  could  stand  before  the  judgment-sea' 
of  God,  or  to  assert  that  all  their  endeavours  flowed  from  a  source  ae 
ceptable  to  God.  But  the  question  is  not,  whether  any  one,  whi 
neither  knows  Christ,  nor  is  penetrated  by  his  light,  nor  strengthenet 
by  his  divine  grace,  be  in  and  by  himself  pure  and  just  in  the  eyes  o 
God  ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  fallen  man  be  entirely  corrupted 
whether  all  which  he  does  and  thinks  be  sin,^  and  be  damnabletl 

•  Calvio.  InsUt  lib.  ii.  e.  3,  $  13,  p.  87. 

t  Melaneth.  loo.  theolog  p.  23.    «*  Eato  fucrit  quedam  in  Socrato  coiurtantii,  ti 

•  Xenocrate  castitai,  in  Zenone  temperantia  .  .  .  non  debent  pro  veria  virtatibni,  ki 
pfDvitiiahaberi." 

I  Melaneth.  1.  c.    **  Ncgant  tamen  (Pelagiani)  earn  ems  yim  peccati  originalifl,  n 

•  Mijiia  hominam  opera,  omnet  hominum  eanahu  aint  peccata." 

i  Calfin.  Inatit  Kb.  iL  c.  3,  fol.  93.    The  title  of  the  chapter  nina  even  to  tb 
«ffbot:  **  Ez  corruptA  hominif  natoi^  nihil  nim  dmrnnabile  prodira.'* 
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thether  he  have  lost  all  moral  and  religious  qualities,  whether  those 
rirtues  ought  to  be  considered  as  things  merely  extraneous,  and  in  no 
more  intimate  relation  to  man,  than  wealth  and  corporeal  beauty.^ 
This  we  deny,  and  deny  at  the  risk  (not  indeed  very  great  in  our  times,) 
of  this  being  imputed  to  us  as  a  crime,  and  of  our  being  held  up  as  bad 
theologians,  in  the  same  way  as  Philip  and  Melancthon  reproached  our 
noble  ancestors  for  having  introduced  into  the  schools  philosophic  stu« 
dies,  and  recommended  the  reading  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  former 
full  of  presumption  which  he  easily  communicates  to  his  admirers,  and 
the  latter,  in  fact,  teaching  only  the  art  of  contention.f  That  those 
venerable  men  were  yet  capable  of  better  conceptions  and  higher  moral 
exertions,  the  Catholic  deems  a  proof  of  the  surviving  faculties  for  good 
in  the  human  breast.  That  those  conceptions  were  not  pure,  and  thoee 
exertions  not  perfect,  nay,  very  imperfect,  and  for  the  most  part  posi* 
tively  evil,  he  holds  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  fall. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  Chinese  to  the  Hindoos.  The  feeling  of 
estrangement  from  God,  and  of  the  deep  degradation  of  humanity,  was 
80  intense  among  the  latter,  that  they  conccnved  the  infantine  (and 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  intellectual  modes  of  conception 
in  the  youthful  world,  which  in  order  to  preserve  the  pure,  eternal  idea 
of  man  in  God,  ever  imparted  to  it  a  concrete  reality  in  time,)  they 
conceived  the  no  less  infantine  and  amiable,  than  earnest,  doctrine  of 
the  pre-existence  of  spirits,  who  on  account  of  their  sins  had  been  by 
God  cast  out  on  the  earth.  Hence,  they  looked  on  all  human  existence 
as  a  period  graciously  vouchsafed  by  God  for  purification  and  purga- 
tion, as  this  is  so  clearly  and  vividly  expressed  in  the  well-known  frag- 
ment of  Holwell,  and  is  generally  believed  not  only  in  Uindostan,  but  in 
Thibet,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Birmese,  by  the  Siamese,  d^c.  This  idea 
is  also  stamped  on  the  civil  life  of  the  Hindoos,  and  is  particularly  per* 
ceptible  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the  several  castes. 

Who  can  possibly,  we  ask,  be  so  painfully  alive  to  this  alienation 
from  God,  without  retaining  in  his  bosom  something  kindred  to  divinityt 
— the  image  of  the  God>head  ?     Were  the  means,  employed  to  attain 


*  Melancth.  L  o.  **  Effbndit  aotein  hujusmodi  virtutnm  umbras  Deis  in  gcntes, 
m  impkw  qaosTiB  non  aliter  atque  form  am,  opes,  et  nmilia  dona  largitur."  Thus  in 
a  manner  purely  mechanical,  so  that  no  higher  ipiritual  activity  was  to  be  found. 
Moreorer,  such  a  view  is  douhtless  consistent,  when  man  no  longer  possesses  spiritual 
Realties  for  the  exercise  of  virtue. 

t  **  Pseodotheologi  nostri  falsi  ceco  natune  judicio  commendarunt  nobis  philoso. 
phica  stndia.  Quantum  in  Platone  tnmoris  est  et  lastfts  7  Neque  facile  fieri  mihi 
pone  videtm",  qoin  ab  flU  FlatonieA  ambitiotte,  contrahat  aliquid  vitii,"  etc. 
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to  the  reunion  with  the  Deity,  mistaken,  they  were  so,  only  because  no 
other  name  is  given  to  us,  whereby  we  can  be  just  before  God,  save  that 
of  Christ  Jesus  alone.  But  in  these  oft  convubive,  these  most  tragic 
efibrts  to  be  united  again  to  God,  lies  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  the 
desire  after  eternal  life  never  obliterated  from  the  breast  of  man.  Who 
can  look  at  the  temples  of  Elephanta  and  Salsette,  and  deny  the  Hin- 
doos  the  capability  of  religious  feeling?  Who  has  ever  reflected  on 
their  doctrine  of  the  present  period  of  humanity,—- the  Cali-yuga,  in  its 
relation  to  anterior  ages,  and  can  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  deep  sense 
of  the  ever-growing  degeneracy  of  mankind,  which  this  people  hereby 
evinces  ?  Who  has  ever  examined  their  doctrines  on  the  divine  incar- 
nations, and  can  fail  to  recognize  in  them  the  remote  desire  at  least  for 
a  divine  deliverance  from  the  fall  ? — a  desire,  indeed,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  all  antiquity.  If  the  earlier  Indian  theism  often  degenerated 
into  pantheism,  we  must  seek  the  cause  of  this  in  the  finite  reason  of 
roan,  more  and  more  debilitated  by  the  progress  of  sinfulness.  But  that 
no  atheism, — no  consummate  impiety, — was  openly  avowed,  we  must 
ascribe  to  that  indelible  image  of  God  stamped  on  the  human  soul. 

What  would  a  Luther  and  Melancthon,  a  Musrous  and  Wigand,  a 
Flacius  and  Ilesshuss,  have  replied  to  any  one,  who  had  pointed  to  them 
the  doctrine  of  the  Parsi,  who  were  so  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  monstrosity  of  evil,  that  they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  explain  its  ex- 
istence in  tlie  good  creation,  otherwise  than  by  supposing  some  self- 
existent  wicked  principle,  who  eternally  counteracted  the  good  one  ? 
Doth  not  a  tenderer  religious  feeling  lie  here  concealed,  than  in  the 
above-stated  opinion  of  Melancthon,  Calvin,  and  Beza,that  the  good,  holy 
God  Himself  instigates  to  evil,  and  n<>(?ds  the  same  for  the  execution  of 
His  designs  ?  If  the  Parsi  confounded  moral  and  physical  evil, — if 
they  did  not  at  least  duly  separate  them, — this  by  no  means  justifies  on 
objection  against  the  judgment  we  have  pronounced  ;  for  we  would 
have  only  invited  the  Reformers  to  reflect,  whether  their  doctrine  were 
better  than  that  of  the  Parsi,  who  were  so  very  differently  circuni* 
atanced  (for  they  were  ignorant  of  the  Christian  doctrine,)  while  the 
Reformers  contended  against  the  truth,  which  shone  beside  them  in  all 
its  lustre. 

In  the  whole  ancient  world  we  discern  a  seeking  after  truth.  Let 
OB  but  consider  what  that  signifies !  If  none  by  their  own  faculties 
were  enabled  to  discover  it, — for  to  every  creature  must  it  be  com- 
municated, — still  it  was  the  object  of  desire.  The  man  all  evil, — the 
man  who  hath  been  despoiled  of  all  spiritual  powers, — in  whom  the 
iikeneas  of  God  hath  been  utterly  effiiced, — strives  not  after  truth, 
and  cannot  so  strive.     Undoubtedly,  truth  was  but  too  frequently  sought 
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for  ID  the  world  of  creatures  ;  and  it  was  only  rarely  that  man  could 
persuade  himself  to  raise  a  look  of  joy  upwards  to  heaven.  But  if  we 
discover  one  such  example  only,  it  can  then  be  no  longer  a  matter  of 
doubt,  that  man  could  do  su,  when  he  wished,— and  the  freedom,  even 
of  the  fallen  creature,  is  then  fully  established. 

Hvatory  makes  us  acquainted  with  endless  gradations  of  moral  cha- 
racter, and  religious  forms.  From  the  most  hideous  depravity,  up  to 
an  affecting  piety,  we  find  living  examples  in  countless  grades ;  and  in 
all  these  do  we  find  no  evidence  of  moral  freedom,  but  merely  of  an 
outward  and  civil  liberty.  Why  was  one  individual,  in  exactly  the 
same  relations,  other  than  his  felloe  man,  in  a  moral  and  religious  point 
of  view  t  In  truth,  if  everything  be  unconditionally  referred  to  God,— 
everything  considered  as  His  deed,  and  evil,  as  well  as  good,  ascribed 
to  Him,  as  the  primary  cause, — then  assuredly  we  shall  find  no  evi- 
dence of  the  truth,  that  man,  even  in  his  fall,  has  retained  his  freedom, 
and  IS  endowed  with  moral  and  religious  faculties,  the  use  whereof  is 
left  to  himself:  then  we  must  cease  to  speak  of  good  and  of  evil,  and 
must  class  the  opinion  of  an  all  holy  God,  and  of  man's  moral  capabili- 
ties, among  the  dreams  of  fancy. 

History,  accordingly,  confirms  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
and  incontrovertibly  demonstrates,  that  deep  as  his  fall  might  have 
been,  man  lost  not  his  freedom,  nor  was  despoiled  of  the  image  of  God ; 
that  not  all  which  he  thought  and  did,  was  necessarily  sinful  and 
damnable ;  and  that  ho  possessed  something  more  than  the  ^^  mere 
liberty  to  sin,*' — as  the  Lutheran  symbolical  books  assure  us.  More- 
over, it  is  by  no  means  astonishing,  when  we  consider  the  extravagance 
of  the  view,  as  to  the  world  before  Christ,  expressed  in  the  Lutheran 
formularies,  that  in  the  course  of  time,  it  should  have  been  opposed  by 
another  opinion  equally  extravagant,— an  opinion  which  regards  the 
profoundest  doctrines  of  the  Gaspel  as  mere  heir-looms  of  heathenism : 
or  even,  in  the  mildest  view,  holds  Christianity  to  be  a  natural  result  of 
the  progress  of  our  species,  and  consequently  reveres  paganism,  inde- 
pendently of  man*s  full,  as  a  stage,  necessary  in  itself y  of  human  civili- 
zation. 

§  viii.— Doctrine  of  the  Calyiniits  on  original  wl 

In  their  account  of  original  sin  and  it?  consequences,  the  Calviniflite 
did  not  proceed  to  near  such  lengths  as  the  Lutherans.  It  may  cer- 
tainly  be  asserted  in  more  than  one  respect,  that  the  Reformed  system 
of  doctrine,  as  invented  or  arranged  by  Calvin,  derived  on  many  points 
undeniable  advantages  from  the  mistakes  and  errors  of  the  earlier  Re. 
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formers.  Honce  the  more  learned  and  scientific  Calvin  shows  himself* 
here  and  there  more  equitable  towards  the  Catholics,  presents  their 
doctrine  at  times  in  a  form  not  quite  so  disfigured  as  his  predeceasorat 
and  on  the  whole  proceeds  with  far  more  calmness  and  circumspection 
than  Luther.  Thus  it  happened,  that,  in  the  same  way  as  Zwingle's 
cold  and  inane  theory  on  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  was  by  Calvin 
brought  much  nearer  to  the  true  Christian  standard,  so,  in  the  doctrine 
which  now  engages  our  attention,  only  a  slight  removal  from  the  truth 
is  perceptible.  But  this  retrogade  movement,  when  it  occurred, — ^for 
it  did  not  often  take  place, — was  almost  always  brought  about  at  ths 
cost  of  clearness  and  distinctness  of  ideas ;  and  if  the  mitigation  of  a 
too  great  severity  afibrd  pleasure,  the  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  of 
notions  that  is  substituted,  is  but  the  more  perplexing. 

Even  Calvin  expresses  himself  in  various  ways  respecting  original 
sin  and  its  consequences.  In  some  places  he  says,  the  image  of  God 
has  been  utterly  efikced  from  the  soul  of  man.**"  In  other  passages  he 
expresses  the  same  thing  to  the  following  cfiect.  ^  Man,'*  says  het 
'*  has  been  so  banished  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  all  in  him  which 
bears  reference  to  the  blessed  life  of  the  soul,  is  extinct  ;f  and  he 
asserts,  that  man  has  received  again  organs  for  the  divine  kingdom  only, 
by  the  new  creation  in  Christ  Jcsus.:|: 

Those  assertions  arc,  however,  oppossed  by  other  passages,  In  which 
it  is  asserted,  that  the  divine  image  stamped  on  the  human  soul,  has 
never  been  totally  destroyed  and  obliterated,  but  only  fearfully  dis- 
figured, mutilated,  and  deformed.^  * 

The  same  indistinctness,  the  same  vacillation  is  apparent,  when 
Calvin  investigates  in  detail  the  faculties  yet  belonging  to  the  sinful 
and  unregeneratcd  man :  or  when  he  subjects  to  a  most  comprehensive 
examination  the  principle  of  freedom,  which,  according  to  the  Catholic 
dogma,  survives  even  in  fallen  man.     lie  observes,  that  reason  (raUOf 


*  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  iii.  c.  2,  n.  12.  **  Dcniquc  sicot  primi  hominis  dcfcctknie 
dclcri  potuit  ex  ejus  mente  et  animi)  imago  Dei,**  etc. 

t  Calvn.  Instil,  lib.  ii.  c.  2,  ^  12,  p.  86.  ♦*  Undo  Ecquitnr,  ita  eznlaro  a  regno 
Dei,  ut  qusDCumque  ad  beatam  animic  vitam  spcctant,  in  eo  oxtincta  sint.'* 

X  Calvin.  Instil,  lib.  iii.  c.  29.  $  2,  p.  355.  *'  Ac  ne  glorictur,  quod  vocanti  et 
ultro  se  ufTerenli  saltern  rcspondcrit,  nullus  ad  audicndum  csae  auies,  nuUoi  ad 
Tidendnm  ocuIob  affinnat  Dcua,  nifll  quos  ipse  feccrit** 

}  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  i.  c.  15,  §  4,  p.  57.  **  Etsi  dcmus  non  pronuB  cxinanltam  9C 
delctam  in  eo  fuisse  Dei  imagincm,  sic  tamen  comipta  fuit.  ut,  quidquid  aupereft, 
horrenda  sit  deformitas.  Ergo  quum  Dei  itnago  sit  intcgra  naturae  humane  pnestan. 
tia,  qniB  refulsit  in  Adam  ante  defectionem,  postea  sic  vitiata  ac  prope  deleU  at,  at 
nihil  ex  ruinft,  nui  confusum,  mutilum,  labequa  infoctum  siqicnit,**  etc. 
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i^itdleefus)^  and  the  will  (voluntas,)  could  not  be  eradicated  from  man,  for 

(bese  faculties  formed  the  characteristic  distinction  between  man  and 

the  brute.*    In  the  circle  of  social  institutions,  of  the  liberal  and  me* 

cbanical  arts,  of  logic,  dialectics,  and  mathematics,  he  accords  to  reason 

{he  had  better  said  understanding)  the  most  glorioos  scope,  even  among 

the  heathens;  and  takes  occasion  to  indulge  in  a  bitter  sally  against 

that  contempt  of  philosophy,  so  prevalent  among  the  Protestants  of  hm 

day.f     But  when  he  comes  to  describe  the  religious  and  moral  facuU 

ties  of  man,  then  the  most  singular  indistinctness  appears.     As  regardi 

die  knowledge  of  God>  he  by  no  means  calls  in  question,  that  some 

truths  were  found  scattered  even  among  the  nations  unfavoured  with  m 

special  divine  revelation  ;  and  he  seems,  on  that  account,  not  to  approve 

the  opinion  of  a  total  destruction  of  the  spiritual  powers.^     But,  then, 

be  destroys  the  hope  which  this  concession  offers,  by  adding,  that  the 

Almighty  had  granted  such  glimpses  in  the  depth  of  night,  in  order  to 

tie  able  to  condemn,  out  of  their  own  mouth,  the  men  whom  they  had 

Veen  imparted  to*  or  rather  forced  on  ;  for  then  they  could  not  excuse 

themselves  as  having  been  unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  Lord.§ 

Accordingly,  he  appears  again  indisposed  to  regard  those  traces  of 
the  true  knowledge  of  God,  as  the  result  and  property  of  higher  human 
faculties  co-operating  with  God.  Nay,  he  seems  to  look  upon  them  ae 
the  consequence  of  some  strange  and  marvellous  influence  of  the  Deity 
upon  certain  men>  for  certain  purposes  ;  and  this  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  he  elsewhere  deduces  the  anxiety  for  a  good  reputation  from 
the  feeling  of  shame,  and  this  again  from  the  innate  sense  of  justice 
and  virtue,  wherein  the  germ  of  religion  is  already  invo!ved.||  Thus 
we  see  throughout,  a  sound,  excellent  mind,  struggling  for  the  victory 
with'  disordered  feelings,  but,  after  a  short  vigorous  onset  for  the  mas* 
tery,  compelled  to  succumb. 
Nearly  in  the  same  way  he  treats  the  moral  phenomena  of  the  ancient 


•  CaWn.  Inrtit  Bb.  fi.  c.  9/»  99,  p.  86. 

t  L.  c.  §  15,  fol.  88.  **  Podeat  noa  tantae  inj^titudinit,  in  quam  non  ineidoraiit 
ethnici  poets,  qui  et  philoaophiam,  ei  le^os,  et  bonaa  omnea  artea  Deomm  inventa 
nK  eonfeaai  sunt.** 

I  L.  c  §  19,  fol.  86.  **  Hoe  aosaa  dicit  Joannea,  Incem  adhuoteDebria  lucere,  aed 
Ktenebria  non  coniprehendi :  quibaa  Terbia  ntnimqas  elaie  ezprimitur,  in  peiverai  et 
^efenere  hominia  natnrft  micare  adhuc  acintillaa,  qnn  oatendant,  rationale  eaae  animal 
«( a  bmtta  diflfeie.** 

4  L.  cit.  i  18,  Ibl.  89.  *«  Probnit  qnidem  ilha  Deoa  exi^rmim  diyinitatia  mm  goatum, 
oe  ignonntiam  impietati  obtenderent :  et  eoa  interdnm  ad  dicenda  nonaulk  impolite 
qnoram  eonfeaaiafne  ipai  eoovineenBtar;'* 

I  L.  eit  Ilk.  Le.l5(,  11.8. 

11      - 
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world.  The  Catholics  were  wont  at  times  to  refer  to  men,  like  CamiP 
.  lus,  and  from  their  lives  to  demonstrate  the  moral  freedom  enjoyed  even 
by  the  heathens,  and  the  remnants  of  good  to  be  found  among  them. 
They  defended,  moreover,  the  proposition,  that  God*s  special  gracOf 
communicated  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  merits,  working  retrospectively^ 
and  confirming  the  better  surviving  sentiments  in  the  human  breastr 
is  undeniably  to  be  traced  in  many  phenomena.^ 

What  course  does  Calvin  now  pursue  to  explain  such  phenomena  t 
He  observes,  that  it  is  very  easy  to  let  ourselves  be  deceived  by  the 
same,  as  to  the  true  nature  of  corruption,  and  he  does  not  precisely 
deny  the  finer  traces  of  a  moral  spirits  But,  he  says,  we  should  rcmem^ 
ber  that  the  Divine  grace  here  and  there  works  as  an  impediment,  not 
by  its  aid  to  strengthen  and  purify  the  interior  of  man,  but  mechanically 
to  prevent  the  otherwise  infallible  outbreaks  of  eviLf 

The  conduct  of  the  good  Camillus  he  accordingly  explains  by  the 
assumption,  that  it  might  have  been  purely  exterior  and  hypocritical, 
or  the  result  of  the  above-mentioned  grace  mechanically  repressing  evil 
in  his  breast,  but  in  no  wise  rendering  him  better  than  his  fellows.^ 
By  such  more  than  mechanical  attempts  at  explanation,  Calvin  shows 
beyond  doubt,  that  when  he  speaks  of  reason  and  the  will  as  undestroyed 
and  indestructible  faculties  of  the  soul,  distinguishing  man  from  the 
brute,  he  is  far  from  thinking  that  man  has  preserved  out  of  bis  un^ 
happy  catastrophe  any  moral  and  religious  powers  whateter. 

Extravagant,  however,  as  the  judgment  might  be  which  Calvin 
formed  of  unregcnerated  man,^  he  yet  did  not  forget  hims(*lf  so  far  as 


*  Conititot.  Unigenitns  (Harduin.  Connl.  torn.  xi.  fol.  1635).  This  boll  rejects, 
in  conaeqaence,  the  following  ColYinistico-Janienistical  propontions:  "N.  xzm 
NoUn  dantur  grratis,  niai  per  fidem/*  **  N.  xxix.  Extra  ecclcBiam  nolla  coneeditof 
gratia.'*    Bjjidet,  **  faith  in  Christ/'  is  to  be  understoodl. 

t  Cttlyin.  Instit.  lib.  ii.  c.  3,  §  2,  fol.  94.    **  Excmpla  igitur  ista  monero  nosTiden- 

tnr,  ne  hominis  naturam  in  totum  vitiosam  putemus Scd  hie  sucemrere  nobis 

debet,  inter  illam  nature  comiptioncm  esse  nonnollum  Dei  gralie  k>c«n,  non  q^B 
iOam  ptD^t,  Bed  que  intus  cohibeat." 

t  L.  cit.  ^  3^  fol.  95.    **  Quid  autcm,  si  animus  pravus  fuerit  et  contortns,  qui 

aliad  potius  quidvis  quam  rcctitudinem  ecctatus  est  ? Quamquam  hsBC  oertiMimi 

est  et  facillima  hajus  qasstionis  solutio,  non  esse  istas  communes  natone  dotee,  sed 
gpeeiales  Dei  gratias,  quas  Tarie  et  in  certum  modum  profanis  alioqui  hominibus  dit- 
pensat.** 

$  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  ii.  c.  5,  n.  19.  In  this  passage  he  says,  in  reference  to  & 
man  who  had  fallen  among  robbers,  whoan  the  good  Samaritan  took  pity  on  :  **  Neqoe 
enim  dimidiam  hommi  vitam  reliqnit  Dei  verbum,  sed  penitus  interiisse  docet,  qmn- 
tnm  ad  beats  vits  rationem."  The  Catholics  appealed  to  this  parable,  to  show  that 
iUkn  man  still  retained  some  vital  powers.    Then  Calvin  proceeds :  **  Stat  eq^o 
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file  Lutherans.  When  he  teaches  that  the  will  and  the  reason  exist 
eren  after  the  fall,  he  means  thereiiy  the  faculty  of  faith,  and  of  the 
higher  will.  Those  passages,  wherein  he  seems  to  deny  this  faculty  to 
&llen  roan — and  of  these  there  are  very  many — must  be  corrected  by 
others,  wherein  he  expressly  asserts,  that,  nhen  he  s)>eaks  of  a  destruction 
of  the  will,  he  understands  only  the  really  good  will,  and  not  the  mere 
faculty  of  will  ;*  so  that  the  opinion  of  Victorinus  Strigcl,  which 
was  rejected  by  the  Lutherans,  appears  to  be  precisely  that  of  Calvin. 
Of  concupiscence,  moreover,  as  is  evident  from  the  preceding 
account,  Calvin  entertains  nearly  the  same  notion  as  the  Lutheran 
formularies  profe8S,f  only  that  he  is  unwilling  to  use  this  technical 
word :  and  hence  we  can  understand  why  in  the  confessions  of  the 
Calvinistic  Churches  it  is  but  very  rarely  employed.:^ 

As  regards  the  Calvinistic  formularies,  they  may  be  divided  into 
several  classes ;  since  those  which  were  framed  under  the  immediate 
or  remoter  influence  of  Zwingle,  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  those 
wherein  the  spirit  of  Calvin  breathes.  In  the  Tctrapolitana  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  is  not  specially  treated,  but  is  only  incidentally 
toached  on  under  the  article  of  Justification  :  a  fact,  for  the  explana- 
tion whereof,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  later  the  doctrme  of 
Zwingle  on  original  sin. 

The  most  ancient  Helvetic  Confessions  (ii.  and  iii.)  express  them- 
selves on  this  head  with  much  caution  and  circumspection,  and  could 
we  be  only  assured  of  their  spirit, — that  is  to  say,  were  we  but  certain 
that  this  their  boasted  peculiarity  did  not  proceed  from  the  same  mo- 
tive which  induced  the  Tctrapolitana  to  take  no  special  notice  of  ori- 


nol>i8  indabia  C0ta  Veritas,  quae  nullis  machinamcntis  quatcficri  potest;  mcntcm 
bominis  sic  olienatam  proraus  it  Dei  justitia,  ut  nihil  non  impium,  contortum.  fcedam, 
unjHiniin,  flagitiosom  concipiat,  concnpiscatt  moliatur :  cor  peccati  yeneno  ita  penitns 
deUbatom,  at  nihil  quam  oormptam  fcBtorem  offlare  qoeat.'* 

*  Inatit.  lib.  ii.  c.  3,  n.  6.  **  VolunUtem  dico  abolen,  non  quatenos  est  volontaw: 
quia  in  hominis  conversione  integrum  tnanet,  quod  prim<E  est  naturtB  :  creari  etiam 
wrom  dicOf  non  ut  voluntas  esse  meipiat^  sed  ut  vertatur  ex  mold  in  bonum.  Hee 
I  msolidum  a  Deo  fieri  affinno.**  Compare  lib.  i.  c.  5,  n.  16 ;  where  he  allows,  that 
the  good  which  may  happen  through  us,  may  be  called  our  own,  because  the  faculty 
of  will  islMiri. 

t  L.  c.  hb.  iL  c.  ] ,  n.  8.  •*  Neque  enim  nature  noatitt  boni  tantum  inops  et  Yaeoa 
art ;  aed  malorum  omnium  adeo  fertilis  et  ferez,  at  otiosa  esae  non  posait.  Qai 
dixerunt  case  concupiscentiam,  non  nimis  alieno  verbo  usi  sunt,  si  modo  addcretor 
(quod  mimme  coneeditur  k  plerisque,  namely,  the  Catholics)  quidquid  in  homine  est, 
pncfatum  est,  ab  iotellecta  ad  voluntatem,  ab  animt  md  carnem  usque,  hUc  oao. 
copisoeatii^  inqainatnm  refertumqoe  esse." 

X  Except  in  Article  ix.  of  the  ThirtjJiine  Articles  ot  the  Anglican  Church,  I  d» 
not  romember  to  have  nmd  it  any  wluie. 
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ginal  sin, — ^they  might  call  forth  from  the  Catholic,  expreflsions  of  per- 
fect satisfactioQ.* 

To  the  Helvetic  Confessions  we  may  add  that  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  which  on  every  point  endeavours  to  avoid  a  tone  of  exag- 
geration, t 

The  first  Helvetic  Confession,  (which  however  is  not  the  most 
ancient,)  the  Gallic,  Belgian,  and  Scotch  Confessions  on  the  other 
hand,  unequivocally  express  Calvin's  doctrine,  that  man  is  thorougfalj 
and  entirely  corrupted.if  However,  in  these,  as  in  the  writings  of 
Calvin,  we  meet  with  many  indeterminate  and  wavering  expressiooa. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation,  moreover,  that  the  first  Helvetic  formulary 
pronounces  the  Lutheran  opinion,  that  fallen  man  no  longer  possesses 
the  faculty  of  will  and  knowledge  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  be 
Manichean.§ 

The  following  fact  is  worthy  of  our  attention  :— 

Even  the  Confessions  of  the  Reformed  consider  actual  sins  as  <mly 


*  Confen.  Helvet*  ii.  c.  ziii.  p.  95.  ^'Atquehiec  lues,  qaam  origrinrnkm  voeant, 
genus  totum  sic  pcrvasit,  ut  nullli  ope  ire  filius  inimicuflque  Dei,  nisi  diTiDl  pet 
Chrititum,  curari  potuerit.  Nam  si  quid  bonte  frugis  supcrstes  estt  vitiis  nostris  ■■- 
aduc  dcbtlltatum  in  pejus  ycrgit.  Supcrcst  cnim  oiali  vis,  ct  ncc  rationem  pcxsequi, 
nee  mentis  divinitatcm  cxcolcre  sinit."    What  means  mentis  divinitas  ? 

Confess.  HeWet.  iii.  c- 2,  p  103.  **Confitcmur,  homincm  ab  initio,  seeondnm 
Dei  imagrinem,  et  ju^titiam,  ct  sanctitatem  it  Deo  mtegre  factum.  Est  aaiem  sol 
sponte  lapsu^  in  pcccatum,  per  quern  lapsum  totum  humanum  grenus  oormptom  el 
damnation!  obnuxium  fuctum  ent.  Hinc  natura  nostra  vitiata  est,  ac  in  tantam  pto* 
penpionem  ad  pcccatum  devenit,  ut  nisi  eadcm  per  Spiritum  Sanctum  rcdintegietor, 
homo  per  se  nihil  boni  faciat,  aut  vclit** 

t  Confess.  Anglic,  art.  ix.  p.  139.  **  Peccatum  originale  non  est,  at  labulantai 
Fclagiani,  in  imitatione  situm,  sed  est  yitium  et  deprsTatio  nature  eujualibet  hmwimw 
OK  Adamo  naturaliter  propagati,  quft.  fit,  at  ab  originali  justiti^  quam  longissime  di» 
tet,  ad  malum  suA,  nature  propcndeat,  et  caro  semper  adversus  spiritom  rfmrnpisoit, 
unde  in  quoque  nasccntium  iram  Dei  atque  damnationcm  meietur.** 

I  Confess.  Ilelvct.  1.  c.  Yiii.-iz.  p.  15;  Gall.c.  z.-zi.  p.  114;  Scot  Art.  iii.  p.  14€; 
Belg.  c.  ziv.  p.  178.  The  Hungarian  Confession  speaks  not  at  all  of  original  sin,  je( 
iiom  motives  difTercnt  from  the  Tetrapolifana.  In  respect  to  the  discrepancies  na 
tieed  in  the  tczt,  wc  find  several  in  the  first  Helvetic  Confession,  which  we  cannoi 
now  enter  mto,  as  it  would  lead  us  mto  too  many  details.  The  Belgian  Confcwm 
fai  ezample,  says  that  by  original  sin  man  hath  been  entu^ly  severed  from  God,  am 
jtt  in  another  place  it  leaves  him  some  vestigia  exiqua  of  the  earlier  gifts  of  divin 
■nilitude. 

4  Confess.  Helvet.  i.  c.  iz.  p.  19.  '*  Non  sublatus  est  quidem  homini  intellectoi 
wm  ercpta  ei  voluntas,  et  proisus  in  kpidem  vel  truncum  est  commutatus."  P.  91 
**  Manichei  spoliabant  homincm  omni  actione,  et  vclutisazum  et  truncam  faciebant:* 
^ords  which,  by  the  employment  of  the  peeoliar  Latheraa  ezpreisions,  can  refer  ool; 
to  the  Lutheran  opinions. 
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the  maoifestatioos  of  original  sin — as  the  gradual  revelation  of  the 
same  in  special  determinate  phenomena.  According  to  them,  also, 
Adam's  sin  is  the  unique^  the  only  source,  whence  all  sins  flow,  without 
ever  exhausting  it ;  the  infinite  source,  ever  active  and  stirring  to  find 
an  outlet,  and,  when  that  outlet  is  found,  impatient  to  find  a  new  one.* 

With  reason,  Catholics  were  able  to  reply,  that,  according  to  this 
view,  all  sins  would  be  necessarily  equal,  since,  according  to  the  max- 
ims of  a  false  ^realism,  the  person  is  considered  as  absorbed  in  naturet 
the  individual  in  universal  being  ;  and  the  fact,  that  not  all  the  uncon- 
verted are  in  a  like  degree  rogues  and  villains,  not  all  fratricides  and 
parricides,  robbers  and  poisoners,  the  Calvinists  can  by  no  means  ex- 
plain by  the  different  use  of  freedom,  since,  according  to  their  doctrine, 
no  one  posscses  it.  Thus,  observe  the  Catholics,  the  primitive  evil,  ac* 
cording  to  the  maxims  of  Calvin,  progresses  with  a  blind  necessity,  and 
finds  in  every  man  a  ready,  though  servile,  instrument  for  the  perpe- 
tration of  its  most  horrible  deeds.  It  can,  therefore,  be  regarded  only 
as  an  accident,  when  one  appears  as  a  frightful  criminal,  the  other  as 
a  moral  man  :  the  latter  at  bottom  is  as  bad  as  the  former  ;  the  sinfijd" 
ness,  alike  in  each,  and  repressible  by  none,  manifests  itself  sometimes 
here,  sometimes  there,  in  more  violent  explosions.  The  first  Helvetic 
Confession  guards  itself  against  these  and  such  like  consequences,  and 
condemns  the  Jovinians,  the  Pelagians,  and  the  Stoics,  who  taught  the 
equality  of  all  sins.t  But  it  can  establish  no  other  difference  of  sins, 
than  that  of  external  manifestation,  according  to  which,  truly,  not  one 
sin  perhaps  b  like  to  the  other.  However,  we  honour  in  this  cautious- 
ness a  sound  feeling — a  welcome  perception  of  that  deep,  indescribable 
abyss  of  error,  out  of  which  the  Reformation  sprang. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Confessions  respecting  wicked  lost 
(concupiscenlia,)  we  shall  not  set  forth  at  length,  since  it  does  not  ma^ 
terially  differ  from  the  view  of  the  orthodox  Lutherans.  In  respect  to 
the  bodily  death,  this  is  regarded,  as  in  the  Catholic  Church,  to  be  a 
consequence  of  original  sin.  j: 

f  iz. — ZwingIe*B  view  of  origin&l  sin. 

To  explain  some  phenomena  in  the  Formularies  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  we  annex  the  doctrine  of  Zwingle  on  original  sin.  This 
Reformer  ventures  on  the  attempt,  not  merely  to  determine  according 


*  ConfcM.  Belg.  c.  zv.  p.  179.  t  Confeat.  Hely.  1.  c.  Tiii.  p.  17. 

X  Confea.  Belg.  c.  ztv.  p.  178.    **  Quo  moiti  corpure«  et  fpirituali  obnozimii  rad- 
didit"    Helvet.  L  c.  viii.  p.  17.    **  Per  mortem  itaque  intelligimns  mm  tantum  o«- 
L  morteaft,**  ets. 
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to  Scriptural  evidence  the  nature  of  man's  hereditary  evil,  but  to  give 
a  psychological  explanation  of  the  sin  of  Adam — an  attempt  for  whicl 
he  is  utterly  incompetent,  and  which  is  very  inferior  to  preceding  efforti 
for  the  illustration  of  this  very  obscure  mystery,  nay,  in  reality  explain 
absolutely  nothing,  and  presupposes  original  sin.  In  the  first  place 
Zwingle  troubles  the  serious  reader  with  a  very  untimely  jest,  when  hn 
says,  that  it  was  a  bad  prognostic  for  the  future  married  man,  that  Evi 
should  have  been  formed  out  of  a  rib  of  the  sleeping  Adam ;  for,  fron 
observing  that  her  husband,  during  this  operation,  was  not  awakeno 
nor  brought  to  consciousness,  the  thought  naturally  arose  in  her  mind 
that  her  mate  might  be  easily  deceived  and  circumvented  1 1  Satu 
now  observed  Eve^s  growing  spirit  of  enterprise,  and,  withal,  her  tota 
inexperience  in  all  intrigues.  Aiding,  therefore*  her  internal  desire  t< 
play  a  trick,  and  her  utter  impotence  to  accomplish  her  purpose,  hi 
pointed  out  to  her  the  way  for  deceiving  her  husband,  and  the  resul 
was  the  first  sin.  This  man,  sporting  over  sin,  seriously  observes 
that  from  this  whole  process  of  Satanic  seduction,  and  especially  froo 
the  enticements  offered,  it  is  easy  to  conclude,  that  the  self-love  0 
Adam  was  the  cause  of  his  sin,  and  that  consequently  from  self-love 
flows  all  human  misery.  But  then,  as,  according  to  all  the  laws  of  thi 
outward  world,  the  like  can  only  proceed  from  its  like,  so,  since  Adam'i 
fall,  all  men  were  born  with  this  self-love,  the  germ  of  all  moral  evil 
Zwingle  then  proceeds  to  describe  original  sin,  which  in  itself  is  no 
sin,  but  only  a  natural  disposition  to  sin — a  leaning  and  propensity  U 
sin ;  and  endeavours  to  illustrate  his  meaning  by  the  following  com 
parison :  A  young  wolf  has  in  all  respects  the  natural  qualities  of  1 
wolf,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  one,  that,  in  virtue  of  its  innate  ferocity,  woulc 
attack  and  devour  the  sheep,  though  yet  it  has  not  actually  done  so 
and  huntsmen,  on  discovering  it,  will  treat  it  in  the  same  manner  ai 
the  old  ones,  for  they  feel  convinced,  that,  on  its  growing  up,  it  will 
like  others  of  its  species,  fall  upon  the  flocks,  and  commit  ravages. 
The  natural  disposition  is  the  hereditary  sin,  or  the  hereditary  fault 
the  special  robbery  is  the  actual  sin  growing  out  of  the  former ;  tlu 
latter  is  sin  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  while  the  former  ought  not 
to  be  considered  either  as  a  sin  or  as  a  debt.'*' 
This  account,  while  it  explains  nothing,  is  withal  of  a  genuine  Pra 

*  Zwingli  de  peccato  ori^n.  declant  op.  torn.  ii.  fol.  117.  **  Quam  ergo  tanden 
eaomm  tain  impnidentiB  facti  aliam  erne  putemut,  quam  amorem  lui  7  etc.  Ha 
bemus  nuiic  prevaricationis  fmtem,  ^OiMvrUu  ■cilicet  hoc  est  rai  iptiuB  amorem :  ea 
hoe  manayit  quicquid  uipiam  est  malomm  inter  mortalee.  Hoc  mortuus  jam  hooM 
ilioa  degenerefl  pioereavi«e  nentiqnam  oofptandus  est:  none  magis,  quam  qim 
Off  em  li^oi  aot  conrot  cygnom  paiiat ....  Est  ergo  ista  ad  peccandom  union  so 
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testeat  stamp.  That  it  explains  nothing  is  evident,  from  its  represent- 
ing self-love  as  the  cause  of  Adam's  sin,  which  accordingly  before  hii 
fall  lay  concealed  in  him,  and  by  the  mediation  of  Satan  was  only 
introduced  into  the  outward  world.  This  self-love  is  represented  as  the 
effect  of  Adam^s  sin  extending  to  all  his  posterity — as  the  natural  dis- 
position of  all  his  sons ;  so  that  original  sin  appears  as  a  corruption 
already  innate  in  Adam ;  and  it  must  be  considered,  not  so  much  as 
inherited  of  Adam,  but  as  implanted  by  God  himself.  But  this  ex- 
planation also  is  a  genuine  Protestant  onctt  since  it  frankly  and  undis- 
guisedly  holds  up  God  as  the  author  of  sin^  and  looks  upon  all  particular 
actual  sins  as  the  necessary  results, — the  outward  manifestations  of  a 
latural  disposition ;  a  disposition  which  is  well  illustrated  by  that  of 
the  younii^  wolf^  that,  devoid  of  freedom,  is  totally  unable  to  resist  the 
impolse  of  instinct.  Hence,  also,  Zwingle  with  reason  regards  original 
tin,  not  as  sin»^  but  mdy  as  an  evil,  clinging  to  human  nature  :  he  if, 
iiowever,  chargeable  with  an  inconsistency,  in  considering  actual  sins 
to  be  sins,  for  they  are  only  the  necessary  growth  of  a  natural  dispo- 
sition. It  would  have  been  also  more  in  conformity  with  his  above- 
mentioned  principles,  as  to  the  cause  of  ^evil,  to  have  considered  no 
moral  transgression  as  contracting  a  debt. 

frapeiuio  peccatum  origmale :  qns  quidem  propenaio  non  est  proprie  peecmtum,  led 
Coot  quidem  et  ingcnium.  Ezemplum  dedimos  de  lupo  adhuc  catulo  ....  Ingenium 
eip>  est  peccatum  siye  yitiom  orig^inale :  rapioa  yero  peccatum,  quod  ez  ingenio 
dimanat,  id  ipsum  peccatum  actd  at,  quod  receutiores  actuale  vocant,  quod  et  pm. 
frit  peccatam  est:** 


im  UFCMiinoir  of  doctbinajl  differkrcb^ 

CHAPTER    III. 

OPFOSm   VIBWS  ON  THB   DOCTSENB   OF  3V8TIV1CATI0N* 


{  X. — GenenJ  lUitemeiit  of  tiie  mode  in  wbieh,  aeeordin^  to  tiR  ABbrmt  Cca9m- 
■kxiOk  BanboooawtjoitifiML 

Tax  difiereot  views,  entertained  vespeetiDg  the  fiiU  of  man,  miiBt^ 
neeessarily,  exert  the  most  decisive  tDfluence  on  the  doctrine  of  his 
regeneration.  The  treatment  of  this  doctrine  is  of  so  much  the  moc<o 
importance  for  us,  and  claims  so  much  tfate  more  our  attention,  as  it  wa» 
in  the  pretended  improvement  on  the  Catholic  view  of  man's  justtfica^ 
tion,  according  to  the  special  observation  of  the  Smalcald  articles,  that 
the  Reformers  placed  their  principal  merit.  They  call  this  subject  not 
only  the  first,  and  the  most  important,  but  that,  without  tho  mainte* 
nance  whereof,  the  opponents  of  Protestantism  would  have  been  com* 
pletely  in  the  right,  and  have  come  victorious  out  of  the  struggle.* 

In  conformity  with  this,  Luther  says,  very  pithily,  in  his  TaNe-idk^ 
^Uthe  doctrine  fall,  it  is  all  over  with  us."  We  shaM,  in  the  first 
place,  state  generally  the  various  accounts  which  the  opposite  Confes* 
sions  give  of  the  process  of  regeneration,  and  then  enter,  with  tho' 
minutest  accuracy,  into  detaib. 

According  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  course  is  as  follows : — ^Th& 
sinner,  alienated  from  God,  is,  without  being  able  to  show  any  merit 
of  his  own,  without  being  able  to  put  in  any  claim  to  gra^e,  or  to  par- 
doning mercy^  called  back  to  the  divine  kingdom.f 


«  Plus.  ii.  ^  a,  cf.  S6L.  Declar.  Hi.  p.  653. 

t  Concil.  Trident  Sess.  yi.  c.  5.  **  Declarat  pneterea,  ipsios  juBtifibatioQiB  exoiu 
<fium  in  adultii  a  Dei  per  Christum  Jesum  preveniente  gratia  lumendom  e«e,  hoe- 
Mt«  ab  ejus  vocatione,  qua,  nullis  oorum  ezistentibus  mentis,  vocantur ;  ut,  q«i  per 
peccata  a  Deo  averri  eiant,  per  ejus  ezcitantem  atque  adjuvantem  praiiam  ad  con- 
yertendumse  ad  suam  ipaorum  justificatiooem,  eidem  grratiie  libere  assentiendo  et  eo. 
openndo  disponatur :  ita  ul  tangente  Dieo  cor  hominis  per  Spiritus  Saneti  iUnmina. 
tkmem,  neqae  homo  ipM  omnino  nihil  agat,  inspirationem  illam  recipicns,  quippe  qui 
illam  et  abjieere  potest,  neqoe  sine  gratia  Ddi  morero  se  ad  justitiam  coram  illo  libera 
■oa  Toluntate  possit.  Undo  in  sacris  literis,  cum  diettur,— oonTertimini  ad  me,  el 
ego  ad  yos  conyertar,  libertatis  nostre  admonemur.  Cum  rcspondemus,—  conveita 
BOS  Doaaine  ad  te,  et  oonvertemiir,  Dei  not  giatis  prvveniri  ooofitemar.** 
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This  divine  call,  sent  to  the  sinner  for  Christ's  sake,  is  expressed  not 
only  in  an  outward  invitation,  through  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  but 
also  in  an  eternal  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  rouses  the  slumber- 
ing energies  of  man,  more  or  less  sunk  in  the  sleep  of  spiritual  death, 
and  urges  him  to  unite  himself  with  the  power  from  above,  in  order  to 
enter  upon  a  new  course  of  life,  and  in  order  to  renew  the  communion 
with  God  (preventive  grace.)  If  the  binner  hearkens  to  thii*  call,  then 
faith  in  God's  Word  is  the  first  effect  of  divine  and  human  activity, 
co-operating  in  the  way  described.  The  sinner  perceives  the  existence 
of  a  higher  order  of  things,  and  with  entire,  and  fill  then  unimagined, 
certainty,  jiossesses  the  conviction  of  the  same.  The  higher  truths  and 
promises  which  he  hears,  especially  the  tidings  that  God  has  so  loved 
the  world,  as  to  give  up  his  only-begotten  Son  for  it,  and  offered  to  all 
forgiveness  of  sins,  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  merits,  shake  the  sinner. 
While  he  compares  what  he  is,  with  what,  according  to  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  he  ought  to  be ;  while  he  learns  that  so  grievous  is  sin,  and 
the  world's  corruption,  that  it  is  only  through  the  mediation  of  the  Son 
of  God,  it  can  be  extirpated,  he  attains  to  true  self-knowledge,  and  is 
filled  with  the  fear  of  God's  judgments.  He  now  turns  to  the  divine 
compassion  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  conceives  the  confiding  hope,  that,  for 
the  sake  of  his  Redeemer's  merits,  God  may  graciously  vouchsafe  to 
him  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  From  this  contemplation  of  God's  love 
for  man,  a  spark  of  divine  love  is  enkindled  in  the  human  breast, — 
hatred  and  detestation  for  sin  arise,  and  man  doth  penance.'*' 

Thus,  byHhe  mutual  interworking  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the 
creature  freely  cooperating,  justification  really  commences.  If  man 
remains  faithful  to  the  holy  work  thus  begun,  the  Divine  Spirit,  at  once 
sanctifying  and  forgiving  sins,  communicates  all  the  fulness  of  His 
gif^s, — pours  into  the  heart  (»f  man  the  love  of  God,  so  that  he  becomes 
disentangled  from  the  inmost  roots  of  sin,  and,  inwardly  renewed,  leads 
a  new  and  virtuous  life,^ — that  is  to  say,  becometh  really  just  in  the 
sight  of  God, — performeth  truly  good  works, — the  fruits  of  a  renovation 
of  spirit,  and  sanctification  of  feeling, — goeth  from  righteousness  on  to 
righteousness,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  present  religious  and  moral 


*  L.  e.  c.  vi.  **  Diiponantur  md  ip«am  justitiam,  dwm  exeitati  diimk  grmtia  et 
MQuti,  fidem  ex  audita  concipientes,  libero  moventur  in  Deum,  oredentea  vera  eaae, 
mam  diyinitus  reveiata  et  promiaM  aunt,  atque  iUud  imprimii,  a  Deo juatificari  impiam 
per  g;ratiam  ejua,  per  redemptionem,  que  eat  in  Chriato  Jeau,  et  dam  peecatorea,  ae 
mtelli^ntea,  a  divine  justitis  timore,  quo  utUiter  concuUuntur,  ad  conaideiaodam 
Dei  miaericordiam  ae  eonvertendo  in  apein  erigruntor,  fid«ntea  Deum  aibi  propter 
Chriatum  propttium  fore,  illumque,  tanquam  omnia  juatitie  fontem,  diligere  inci* 
^ont,  so  propCerea  moventor  advwraa  peocata  per  odium  aliq^  ei  detestaUoneiii*'* 
etc 
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qualities,  acquired  throu£rh  the  infinite  merits  of  Christ,  and  his  Holy 
"Spirit,  he  is  rewarded  with  celestial  happiness.'*'  However»  without  a 
special  revelation,  the  just  man  possesses  not  the  unerring  certainty 
that  he  belongs  to  the  number  of  the  elect. 

The  Lutheran  view,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  follows :  When  the 
ainner  hath  been  intimidated  by  the  preaching  of  the  law,  which  he  is 
conscious  of  not  having  fulfilled,  and  hath  been  brought  to  the  brink  of 
despair,  the  Gospel  is  announced  to  him,  and  with  it  the  «olace  admi- 
nistered,— that  Christ  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  upon  him  the 
sins  of  the  world.  With  a  heart  stricken  with  fear  and  terror,  he  grasps 
at  the  Redeemer's  merits,  through  faith,  which  alone  justifieth.  God, 
on  account  of  Christ's  merits,  declares  the  believer  just,  without  his 
being  so  in  fact :  though  released  from  debt  and  punishment,  he  is  not 
delivered  from  sin  (original  sin  ;)  the  inborn  sinfulness  still  cleaves  to 
the  just,  though  no  longer  in  its  ancient  virulence.  If  it  be  reserved  to 
faith  alone,  to  justify  us  before  God,  yet  faith  is  not  alone  :  on  the  con- 
trary, sanctification  is  annexed  to  justification,  and  faith  manifests  itself 
in  good  works,  which  are  its  fruits.  Justification  before  God,  and  sane- 
tification,  must  not  by  any  means,  however,  in  despite  of  their  close 
connexion,  be  considered  as  one  and  the  same  thing ;  because 
this  would  render  impossible  the  certainty  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  of  salvation,  which  is  an  essential  property  of  Christian  faith. 
Lastly,  the  whole  work  of  regeneration  is  God's  doing,  alone, and  man 
acts  a  purely  passive  part  therein.  God's  act  doth  not  only  precede 
the  workings  of  man,  as  if  this  could,  or  ought  to  follow  ;nis  if  the  lat- 
ter co-operated  with  the  former,  and  so  both  together ;  but  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  exclusively  active,  in  order  that  to  Crod  alone  the  glory  may 
accrue,  and  all  pretensions  of  human  merit  be  rendered  impossible. f 


*  L.  c.  c.  vii.  **  Hane  diepositionem,  seu  prieparationeiii,ju«tifieati«  ipsa  oonseqaitnr, 
que  non  est  sola  peccatorum  remissio,  sed  et  sanctificatio  et  renovatio  interioris  homi- 
nis  per  Yoluntariam  susceptionem  gratisB  et  donorum,  unde  homo  ex  injuato  fit  Justus, 

«t  ex  inimico  amicus,  ut  sit  haeres  secundum  spem  vitie  fetcmie Ejusdem  sane- 

tissimsB  passionis  mcrito  per  Spiritum  sanctum  caritas  Dei  diffanditur  in  cordibos 
eorum,  qui  justificantur,**  etc. 

A  Solid,  deelar.  v.  de  lege  et  Evang.  4  ^i  P*  ^'^'  ^  Peccaterum  eegaitio  ex  lege 
«st.  Ad  salatarera  vero  conversionem  itla  posnitentia,  quD  tantnm  contntionem  babet, 
«m  safficit :  sed  necesse  est,  ut  fides  in  Christum  accedat,  cujusmeritum,  per  dulcissi- 
mam  et  cunsolationis  plenam  E^angelii  doctrinam,  omnibus  resipiscentibus  peccatoii- 
Iws  offertur,  qui  per  legis  doctrinam  perteiriti  et  prostrati  sunt.  Evangelion  enim  re- 
nissionem  peccatorum  non  securis  mentibus,  sed  perturbatis  et  vere  pflBnitentiboa 
aimuntiat.  Et  ne  contritie  et  terrores  legis  in  desperationem  vertantur,  opoa  est 
frodicatioiie  Evangrtii:   ut  ait  peniitentia  ad  ■alolein.''     Apolog.  !▼.  f  46,  p.  87: 
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The  Calvinists,  though  with  some  differences,  agree  in  the  main 
with  the  disciples  of  Luther.  Calvin  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Reformers 
of  Wittemburg,  for  having  ascribed  to  the  law,  alone,  the  property  of 
exciting  a  sense  of  sin,  and  a  consciousness  of  guilt.  He  thinks,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  Gospel,  and  that  it  is  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  divine  mercy,  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  the  sinner  is 
made  attentive  to  his  reprobate  state, — so  that  repentance  follows  on 
&ith.^ 

That  the  severe  remark  of  Calvin  at  the  passage,  where  he  states  the 
relation  between  faith  and  repentance,  to  wit,  that  those  understood 
nothing  of  the  essence  of  faith,  who  conceived  this  relation  other  than 
himself,  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  foundation,  nor  based  on  an  empty 
spirit  of  controversy,  we  shall  clearly  prove  later,  when  it  will  be  shown, 
that,  with  Calvin,  repentance  bears  a  very  different  signification  from 
tiie  terror  caused  by  sin,  in  the  Lutheran  system ;  and,  that  according 
to  the  former,  justification  and  sanctification  appear  in  a  more  vital 
connexion. 

More  important  still  is  the  departure  of  the  Calvinists  from  the  Lu- 
theran formularies,  by  their  assertion,  that  it  is  only  in  those  elected 
from  all  eternity,  that  the  Deity  workcth  to  justification  and  to  regene- 
ration. On  the  other  hand,  the  Lutherans,  like  the  Catholics,  reject 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination.  Finally,  the  Calvinists  lay  a 
still  more  violent  stress  on  the  certainty,  which  the  believer  must  have 
of  his  future  happiness. 

It  follows,  accordingly,  that  we  must  treat  in  succession,  first,  the 
distinctive  doctrines  in  respect  to  the  operation  of  God  and  of  man,  in 
the  afiair  of  regeneration ;  secondly,  the  doctrine  of  predestination  ; 

**  Fides  flla,  de  quA  loquimur,  ezistit  in  poenitentiif  hoc  est,  concipitur  in  terroribus  con. 
KientiflB,  qaaB  sentit  iram  Dei  adversus  nostra  peccata  et  quierit  remissionem  pcccato- 
nun,  et  Uberari  a  peccato."  Apolog.  iv.  de  justit.  ^  26,  p  76  :  "  Igitur  sol  A  fide  justi- 
ficamnr,  intelligendo  justificationem,  ex  injusto  justnm  effici  sen  regcnerari."  ^  19»  p. 
72 :  **Nec  possunt  acquiescere  perterrefacta  corda,  si  sentire  debent  se  propter  opera 
propria,  ant  propriam  dilectionem,  aat  legis  impletionem  placere,  quia  hieret  in  came 
peccatum,  qaod  semper  accusat  nos."  ^  25,  p.  25  :  "  Dilectio  etiam  et  opera  sequi 
fidem  debent,  quare  non  sic  ezcluduntur,  ne  sequaiitur,  sed  fiducia  meriti  dilectionis 
tot  opemm  in  justifications  excluditur." 

*  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  iii  c.  3,  ^  1,  fol.  209.  "  Prozimus  autem  a  fide  ad  poenitentiam 
erit  transitus  :  quia  hoc  capite,  bene  cognito,  melius  patebit,  quomodo  solA  fide  et  mei4 
vsniA  jnstificetur  homo,  ne  tamen  a  justitiae  imputations  separetur  realis  (ut  ita  loqaar) 
fnm  sanctitas :  poBnitentiam  vero  non  modo  fidem  continue  subsequi,  sed  ez  ea  nasci 
eztia  eontroversiam  esse  debet.  Quibus  autem  videtur,  fidem  potius  pnecedere 
poDttentisB,  quam  ab  ipsd  manari  Td  proferri,  tanquam  fructus  ab  arbore,  nunquam  ejus 
fis  Init  cognita,  et  niminm  levi  argnmento  ad  id  sestiendum  morentur.** 
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thirdly,  the  differences  in  the  notioQ  of  justification  ;  fourthly^  those 
respecting  faith ;  fifthly,  those  touching  works ;  and  sixthly,  those  in 
respect  to  the  certainty  of  salvation.  When  these  points  shall  have 
been  first  gone  through  in  detail,  then  comprehensive  reflections  on 
the  nature  and  deeper  signification  of  this  opposition  between  the  Con- 
fessions, in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  justification,  will  follow  in  a  more 
intelligible,  as  well  as  instructive  form.  Then  he  who,  after  a  general 
▼lew,  would  not  have  suspected  any  practical  or  theoretical  difiTerencet, 
important  enough  to  occasion  an  ecclesiastical  schism,  will  clearly  see, 
that  the  Catholic  Church  could  not  possibly  exchange  her  primitive 
doctrine  for  the  new  opinion  ;  nay,  could  not,  even  by  any  possibility, 
tolerate  in  her  bosom  the  two  opposite  views.  The  minute  investiga- 
tion of  particulars  will  bring  out,  in  the  clearest  light,  those  divergen- 
ces of  opinion,  which,  in  a  general  survey,  may  be  easily  overlooked  ; 
and  in  the  considerations  which  we  have  announced,  we  will  clearly 
establish  the  absolute  incompatibility  of  the  two  doctrines  in  one  and 
the  same  system  ;  and  will  point  out  the  momentous  interests,  which 
the  Catholics  defended  in  the  maintenance  of  their  dogma. 

$  zi. — Of  the  relation  of  the  operation  of  God  to  that  of  man,  in  the  work  of  regene- 
ration, according  to  the  Catholic  and  the  Lutheran  •ystema. 

According  to  Catholic  principles,  in  the  holy  work  of  regeneration 
we  find  two  operations  concur — the  Divine  and  the  human ;  and  when 
this  work  succeeds,  they  mutually  pervade  each  other,  so  that  this  re- 
generation constitutes  one  theandric  work.  God's  holy  power  pre- 
cedes, awakening,  exciting,  vivifying  ; — man,  the  while,  being  utterly 
unable  to  merit,  call  forth,  or  even  desire,  that  divine  grace  ;  yet  he 
must  let  himself  be  excited,  and  follow  with  freedom.*  God  offers  his 
aid  to  raise  the  sinner  after  his  fall ;  yet  it  is  for  the  sinner  to  consent, 

*  Concil  Trident.  Sess.  vi.  c.  v "  ut,  qui  per  peccata  a  Deo  averti  erant, 

per  ejus  ezcitantem  atque  adjuvantem  gratiam  ad  convertcndum  se  ad  suam  ipsonua 
justificationenn,  eidem  gratise  libere  assentiendo  et  co.opcrando,  diaponantur,  ita  ut, 
tangente  Deo  cor  homiius  per  Spihtus  Sancti  illuminaiioncm,  neque  homo  ipse  omnioD 
nihil  agat,  inspirationem  illam  recipiens,  quippe  qui  illam  et  abjicere  potest,  neque 
tamen  sine  gratia  Dei  movere  se  ad  justitiam  coram  illo  hbera  sua  voluntate  possit. 
Unde  in  sacris  Uteris  cum  dicitur,— convertimini  ad  me,  et  ego  convertar  ad  vos,  liber- 
tatis  nostne  admonemur.  Cum  respondemus, — converte  nos  Domine  ad  te,  et  coo- 
vertemur,  Dei  nos  gratia  preeveniri  confitemur  "  Can.  iv.  "  Si  quia  dixerit,  liberum 
arbitrium  a  Deo  motum  et  excitatum  nihil  co-operari  assentiendo  Deo  ezcitanti  atque 
Tocanti,  quo  ad  obtinendam  justificationis  gratiam  se  disponat  ac  prseparet,  neque  posse 
dissentire,  si  veht,  sed  vclut  inanime  quoddam  nihil  omnino  agere,  merequc  passive  ae 
habere,  anathema  ait.'* 
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and  to  receive  that  aid.  By  accepting  it,  he  is  accepted  by  the  Divine 
Spirit ;  and  through  his  faithful  co-opcratioD,  he  is  exalted  again  gra- 
dually  (though  never  completely  in  this  life)  to  that  height  from  which 
lie  was  precipitated.  The  Divine  Spirit  worketh  not  by  absolute  ne* 
eessity,  though  he  is  urgently  active  :  His  omnipotence  suffers  human 
freedom  to  set  to  it  a  bound*  which  it  cannot  break  throughi  because  an 
inconditional  interference  with  that  freedom  would  bring  about  the 
annihilation  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  which  the  Divine  wisdom 
hath  founded  on  liberty.  With  reason,  therefore,  and  quite  in  confer* 
mity  with  her  inmost  essence,  hath  the  Church  rejected  the  Jansenie- 
tical  proposition  of  Qucsnel,  that  human  freedom  must  yield  to  the 
omnipotenee  of  God.*  This  proposition  involves,  as  an  immediate 
consequence,  the  doctrine  of  God's  absolute  prcdcsti notion  ;  and  asserti 
of  those  who  attain  not  unto  regeneration,  that  they  arc  not  the  cause 
of  their  own  reprobation,  but  that  they  have  been  absolutely  cast  off  by 
the  Deity  Himself ;  for  a  mere  inspiration  of  the  Divine  Spirit  would 
have  moved  their  free-will  to  faith,  and  to  holy  obedience. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  that  the  above-stated  doctrine  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  is  determined  by  her  view  of  original  sin  ;  for,  had  she  as- 
serted that  an  utter  extirpation  of  all  germs  of  good,  a  complete  anni- 
hilation of  freedom  in  man,  had  been  the  consequence  of  his  fall,  she 
then  could  not  have  spoken  of  any  co-operation  on  his  part,  of  any  fi^ 
culties  in  him  that  could  be  excited,  revivified,  and  supported.  Man, 
who  in  this  case  would  have  lost  all  affinity,  all  likeness  unto  God, 
would  no  longer  have  been  capable  of  receiving  the  Divine  influences 
towards  the  consummation  of  a  second  birth  ;  for  the  operation  of  God 
would  then  have  found  in  him  as  littlo  response,  as  in  the  irrational 
brute. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident,  from  the  Lutheran  representation 
of  original  sin,  that  the  Lutherans  could  not  admit  the  co-operation  of 
man :  and  the  reason  wherefore  they  could  not,  is  equally  obvious ; 
namely,  because,  according  to  them,  the  hereditary  evil  consists  in  an 
obliteration  of  the  Divine  image  from  the  human  breast ;  and  this  is 


♦  The  Constitution  of  Pope  Innocent  X.  (Apud  Hard.  Concil.  torn.  xi.  fol.  143,)  re- 
jecU  the  proposition,  No.  ii.  **  Intcriori  gratisB  in  statu  natursB  lapse  nunquam  re- 
ostitur ;"  and  the  Constitution  Unigenitus  (  H«d.l.  c  fol.  1634,)  No.  ziii.  *'  Quando 
Deos  vult  animain  sal?am  facere,  et  cam  tangit  ioteriori  gratie  sosb  mana,  nulla  toIiiii- 
tas  hui&ana  ei  resistit.**  No.  xvi.  **  NulUe  sunt  illecebne,  que  dod  cedant  illecebria 
gratie :  quia  nihil  resistit  omnipotenti  "  No.  ziz.  *'  Dei  gratia  nihil  aliud  est,  quam 
ejus  omnipotens  voluntas :  hec  est  idea,  quam  Deus  ipse  nobis  tradit  in  omnibus  suis 
Scriptaris."  No.  xz.  **  Vera  gratie  idea  est,  quod  Deus  vult  sibi  a  nobis  obediri  et  obe- 
ditnr,  imperat  et  omnia  fiunt,  loqoitiir  tanqaam  dominus,  et  omnia  sibi  sobmissa  ■ant.*' 
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precisely  the  faculty  capable  of  co-operating  with  God.  Accordingly, 
they  teach,  that  man  remains  quite  passive,  and  God  is  exclusively  ac- 
tive. Even  so  early  as  the  celebrated  disputation  at  Leipsig,  Luther 
defended  this  doctrine  against  Eck,  and  compared  man  to  a  saw,  that 
passively  lets  itself  be  moved  in  the  hand  of  the  workman.  Afterwards 
he  delighted  in  comparing  fallen  man  to  a  pillar  of  salt,  a  block,  a  clod 
of  earth,  incapable  of  working  with  God«*  It  may  be  conceived,  that 
not  only  was  such  a  doctrine  necessarily  revolting  to  Catholics,  but 
that  even  among  Luther's  disciples,  who,  in  the  first  unreflecting  ex- 
citement of  feelings,  had  followed  him,  a  sound  Christian  sense,  rallying 
by  degrees,  must  offer  resistance  to  such  errors.  In  Melancthon's 
school,  more  enlightened  opinions  spread ;  and  his  foUoirers,  after 
Luther's  death,  had  even  the  courage  openly  to  defend  them.  PfofBn- 
ger,f  and,  after  him,  the  above-named  Victorinus  Strigelj;  arose ;  bat 
their  power  went  no  further  than  to  occasion  a  struggle,  wherein  they 
succumbed.  Luther's  spirit  gained  so  complete  a  victory,  that  his 
views,  nay  his  very  expressions,  were  adopted  into  the  public  formula- 
ries. § 

1  shall  take  the  liberty  of  citing  a  passage  from  Plank,  which  states 
the  opinion  of  Arnsdorf,  on  the  nature  of  God's  operation  in  respect  to 
man, — an  opinion,  which  was  put  forth  amid  the  synergistic  controver- 
sies.  Nicholas  von  Arnsdorf  said  :  "  By  his  will  and  speech,  God 
workcth  all  things,  with  all  creatures.  When  God  wills,  and  speaks, 
stoue  and  wood  are  carried,  hewn,  and  laid,  how,  when  and  where  He  will. 
Thus,  if  God  wills,  and  speaks,  man  becomes  converted,  pious  and  just. 
For,  as  stone  and  wood  arc  in  the  hand  and  power  of  God,  so,  in  like 
manner,  are  the  understanding  and  the  will  of  man  in  the  hand  and 
power  of  God  ;  so  that  man  can  absolutely  will  and  choose  nothing,  but 
what  God  wills  and  speaks,  cither  in  grace  or  in  wrath."||     Who  will 

*  Luther  in  Goncs.  c.  xix.  **  In  Bplritualibus  et  divinis  rebut  qus  ad  anime  nlo. 
tem  spccuint,  homo  est  instar  statuje  saliSf  in  quam  uxor  patriarchs  Loth  eit  con- 
vema,  iino  est  similis  trunco  et  lapidi,  statute  vit&.  carenti,  qus  neque  oeaiomm,  oris, 
aut  uilorum  sensuum  cordisque  usum  habet.'* 

t  Frctfiager  piupositiones  de  iibcro  arbitrio.  Lips.  1555,  4.  Compare  Flank,  lib. 
cit  p.  507. 

X  Plank,  lib.  cit.  p.  584. 

(  Solid  dcclar.  ii.  de  lib.  arbitr.  4  ^3,  p.  644,  ad  conTersionem  saam  pronoa  iiihQ 
eonferre  potest.*'  f  2U,  p.  635.  **  Prnterca  aacre  litene  hominis  convenrianem,  fidcm 
in  Christum,  regenerationem,  renovaUooem  ....  simpliciter  soli  divine  operationi  et 
Spiritui  Sancto  adscribunt."  On  the  comparison  of  man  with  a  stone,  and  so  forth, 
■eeil6,p.633,H3.p-644. 

H  Plank,  History  of  the  rise,  the  changes,  and  the  formation  of  the  Protestant 
ftjftem  of  doctrine,  vol.  iv.p.  708. 
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S&t  here  see  the  remarkable  influence,  which  Luther's  theory,  touching 
the  mutual  relation  between  the  divine  and  the  human  operations,  con« 
adered  in  themselves,  and  even  independently  of  the  fall,  has  exerted 
00  this  article  of  belief?  God's  wrath,  thought  Nicholas  von  Arnsdorf, 
forces  one  person  to  evil,  in  the  same  way  as  His  grace  absolutely  de« 
termines  another  to  good.  So  much  doth  the  human  mind  find  itself 
eoostrained  to  reduce  to  general  laws,  that  special  relation  between 
God  and  man,  which  was  revealed  by  the  redemption  of  Christ  Jeaua* 
Remarkable  is  the  subterfuge,  which  the  Formulary  of  Concord  saw 
itself  forced  to  adopt,  in  order  to  prevail  upon  men  to  hear  preaching,-— 
a  subterfuge  which  of  itself  should  have  convinced  its  authors,  how  er- 
roneous was  the  doctrine  which  they  inculcated.  For  as,  according  to 
their  view,  man  on  his  part  can  contribute  nought  towards  justification, 
as  he  possesses  not  even  the  faculty  of  receiving  the  Divine  influences, 
and  thus,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  every  trace  of  similitude  to  his 
Maker,  is  cut  ofl*  from  all  possibility  of  union  with  God,  what  blame 
could  be  uttered,  and  what  reproaches  made,  if  any  one  remained  ob« 
durate«  when  it  depended  on  God  alone  to  remove  that  obduracy  T 
What  blame  was  yet  possible,  when  any  one  was  disinclined  to  read  the 
Bible,  or  obstinately  resisted  hearing  the  evangelical  sermon,  which  wa» 
laid  down  by  the  Reformers,  as  the  condition  for  receiving  the  Divine 
Spirit  ?  To  be  asked  to  listen  to  a  sermon,  must  certainly  seem  to  onOf 
devoid  of  all  spiritual  qualities  and  susceptibilities,  as  the  most  singular 
demand, — not  less  singular  than  if  he  were  asked  to  prepare  for  flying; 
nay,  more  singular,  for  in  the  latter  case  he  could  understand  the  pur- 
port of  the  demand,  while,  in  default  of  every  spiritual  organ  for  under- 
standing the  sermon,  he  could  not  even  comprehend  what  was  the  pro* 
posed  design  :  he  might  conjecture,  indeed,  that  it  was  intended  to  pass 
a  joke  on  him  !  The  Formulary  of  Concord  can  say  nought  else  than, 
that  man  hath  still  the  power  to  move  from  one  place  to  another ;  he 
still  possesses  outward,  though  no  inward,  ears ;  his  feet  and  his  exter- 
nal ears  he  need  only  exert,  and  the  consequences  he  must  attribute  only 
to  himself,  if  he  fail  to  do  so.  So  must  the  feet  supply  the  place  of  the 
will,  which,  according  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  has  yet  survived  the 
fall ;  the  ears  discharge  the  functions  of  reason ;  and  the  body  under- 
take the  responsibility  of  the  mind."* 

*  llie  Solida  Declaratio  ii.  (de  lib.  arbit.  ^  19,  p.  636,)  allows  man  still  the  **]o. 
comoUvam  potentiam*'  scu  externa  membra  regere  {  33,  p.  640.  **  Non  igrnoramui 
autcm  et  enlhusiaatas  et  epicuroos  pia  hac  de  impottintia  et  malitia  naturaliB  liberi  ar- 
bitiii  doctrinl,  qui  coDVcrsio  et  regeneratio  nostra  soli  Deo,  ncquaqaam  autem  nostril 
fihbus,  tiibuitor,  impie,  turpiter  et  maligne  abuti.  Et  mvlti  impii  illorum  semionibin 
offtaui  atque  dopravati,  dissoluti  et  kn  fiunt,  atque  omnia  pietatis  exercitia,  oratkmem. 
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In  general,  the  Reformers  were  unable  to  succeed  in  finding,  in  their 
system,  a  tenable  position  for  the  idea  o£  human  responsibility, — an  idea 
not  to  be  effaced  from  the  mind  of  man,  and  whereon  Kant  established 
what  he  deemed  the  only  possible  proof  of  the  existence  of  God.  They 
observe,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  that  man  can  repel  the  Divine  influ* 
ence,  though  he  cannot  co-operate  with  it ;  whereby,  they  think,  his 
guilt  is  sufficiently  established.  But  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  in 
question  is  unsatisfactory,  because  every  man  can  only  resist ;  since  all 
are  in  a  like  degree  devoid  of  freedom,  and  of  every  vestige  of  spiritual 
faculties.  The  explication  of  the  fact,  that  some  become  just,  and 
others  remain  obdurate,  can  be  sought  for,  not  in  man,  but  in  God  only, 
•—whom  it  pleases  to  remove  in  one  case,  and  to  let  stand  in  another, 
the  obstacle  which  is  the  same  in  all ! 

At  least,  we  cannot  at  all  sec,  how  it  would  cost  the  Almighty  a 
greater  exertion  of  power,  to  supply  among  some,  rather  than  among 
others,  the  spiritual  faculties  that  are  wanting:  for,  all  are  herein 
equally  passive.  In  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  the  non-co-operation  of 
man,  which  rests  on  the  original  theory  of  Luther  and  Melancthony 
touching  the  absolute  passivencss  of  the  created  spirit  towards  its  Cre- 
ator, finds  only  in  this  theory  its  metaphysical  basis,  and  presupposes 
accordingly,  absolute  predestination,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  syncr* 
gistic  controversies,  was  embraced  by  the  most  consistent  Lutheran  the- 
ologians, Fiacius,  Uesshuss,  and  others,*  while  the  Formulary  of  Con* 
cord  sacrificed  to  a  better  feeling  the  harmony  of  its  own  system.f 

Proceeding,  now,  to  the  task  of  more  nearly  determining  what  is  the 
work  of  regeneration,  which  the  exclusively  active  Spirit  of  God  hath 
to  achieve,  wc  can  discover  nought  else  but  that  the  religious  and  moral 
qualities, — the  faculty  of  faith  and  of  will,  which  had  been  lost  through 
Adam*s  fall, — must  be  inserted  anew  in  the  defective  spiritual  organi- 
sation ;  and,  accordingly,  the  inward  ears  be  replaced.     While,  tliere* 


■aerum  lectioncm,  pias  mcditationes  rcmiMe  tractant  aut  prorsui  ncg]i^iit,ao  dicunt, 
— Quondoquidcm  propriis  suis  naturalibus  yiribiu  ad  Deum  sese  convertero  nequeant, 
perrccturof  se  in  illii  8u4  advcrsus  Dcum  contumaci4,  aut  expectaturoa,  donee  a  Deo' 
Tiolcntcr,  ct  contra  suam  ipnorum  voluntatcm  convertantur,'*  etc,  J  39,  p.  642. 
**  Dei  verbum  homo  etiam  nondum  ad  Dcum  convcrsus,  noc  renatua,  ezteftuB  aurlboi 
aadire  aut  legere  potest.  In  ejusmodi  enim  extemia  rebus  homo  adhuc,  etiam  poat 
lapeum,  allquomodo  liberum  arbitrium  habet,  ut  m  ipsius  poteatate  tit  ad  caetna  publi- 
ooa  eccleaiasticos  acccderc,  verbum  Dei  audire,  vel  non  uudiro.** 

•  Rank,  loc.  cit.  ?ol.  iv.  p.  704,  707. 

t  Solid,  dcclar.  p.  644.    "  Etai  autcm  Dominua  hominem  non  co^t,  ut  converta- 

tor  (qui  enim  acmper  Spiritui  Sane  to  reaistunt ii  non  conyortontur),  attamea 

tiahit  Dens  hominem,  qoem  cooverteie  decreverit** 
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ibre,  according  to  the  Catholic  system,  the  first  operation  of  God  con- 
nts  in  the  resuscitation,  excitement,  higher  tuning,  strengthenings  and 
glorification  of  these  faculties,  it  is,  according  to  the  Lutheran  system, 
to  exert  itself  in  a  new  creation  of  the  same.  In  this  way,  we  can  un* 
derstand,  in  some  degree,  the  remark  in  the  Formulary  of  Concord, 
tfaatf  in  the  further  progress  of  regeneration,  man  co-operates  with  Grod, 
not  indeed,  as  to  the  integrity  of  his  heing,  but  only  through  his  reno- 
Tated  parts, — ithrough  the  new  divine  gift, — the  remaining  portion  of 
kis  being, — ^the  mere  natural  man,  who  had  come  down  from  that  earlier 
state  of  alienation  from  God, — being  never  active  for  the  kingdom  of 
God.*  Moreover,  by  this  doctrine,  the  identity  of  consciousness  it 
destroyed ;  and  we  cannot  see  how  (he  man,  new-born  or  newly  crea* 
ted,  can  recognize  himself  to  be  the  same,— ^t  least  it  is  not  easy  for 
him  to  do  so,  unless  he  stands  before  the  mirror,  and  perceives*  to  his 
contentment,  that  he  has  ever  the  same  nose,  and  consequently  is  the 
atme  person  as  heretofore.  Nor  can  we  conceive  how  repentance  can 
be  possible  ;  for  the  new-created  faculties  will  have  difiiculty  to  repent 
for  what  they  have  not  perpetrated ;  and  the  old  cannot  repent,  for  the 
divine  is  not  within  their  competence. 

Here,  we  may  remark,  that,  by  the  Lutheran  doctrine  here  stated, 
the  reproach  which  its  professors  so  perpetually  urge  against  the  Ca« 
diolic  tenet,  to  wit,  that  it  is  Pelagian,  receives  its  explanation.f  la 
troth,  we  discover  everywhere  we  might  almost  say,  an  intentional 
misrepresentation  of  the  Catholic  doctrine :  and  Melancthon,  in  this, 
Borpasses  Luther  himself.     Want  of  solid  historical  information  had  an 


*  Solid,  declar.  ii.  do  Vh,  rrbitr.  (  45,  p.  645.  **  Ez  his  conteqaitor,  quam  pmnom 
8]uritii8  SftDCtus,  per  verbam  et  sacnmenta,  opuB  suum  regenerationis  et  renovationis 
mnobkiinchoaverit,  quod  reverattmc  peryirtutem  SptritaBSanctico-operaripoMiiDiiii^ 
le  debeamos,  quamvia  molta  adhuc  infirmitaa  concurrat  Hoc  vcro  ipaam,  quod  eo- 
opeFamor,  non  ez  nostril  camalibua  ct  naturalibus  viribus  eat,  aed  ez  novia  illis  Tiribns 
et  donis,  qiu  Sptritna  Sanctua  in  converaione  in  nobia  inchoayit."  Thie  deciaion,  of 
neeeaaity,  preanppoaes  the  opinion,  that  the  faculty  loet  through  original  ain,  and  le- 
ewring  in  regeneration,  can  be  no  mere  quality  of  the  human  spirit.  It  ia  the  higher 
heotij  of  will  and  of  knowledge,  if  the  paasage  cited  ia  to  bear  any  aort  of  aenae. 

t  Calvin  (Instit.  lib.  iii.  c.  14,  (  11,  fol.  279)  ia  far  more  juat  and  equitable.  "  De 
principio  justifieationie  nihil  inter  noe  ct  sanioreafcholaatieoa  pngiUB  eat,  quin  peccator 
(latuito  a  damnatione  liberatua  juatitiam  obtineat,  idque  per  remiiiaionem  peccatmnmi, 
am  quod  illi  aob  juatifioationia  vocabulo  renovatloiiem  comprehendont,  qua  per  Spirit- 
am  Sanctum  lenovamur  in  vitas  noritatcm.  Juatitiam  Tero  hominia  rcgenemti  lie 
deaeribvmt,  quod  homo  per  Chriati  6dem  Deo  aemel  conciliatua,  bonia  operibua  jiwtai 
eenaeatnr  et  eomm  merito  ait  accqKna."  In  this  there  is  something  inaccurate,  but 
how  much  more  conscientious  is  Cal?in  here,  than  the  SoUda  JhcUratio^  iL  59, 
p.  648. 
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undoubted  share  in  this  charge ;  and  this  becomes  more  evidentt  when 
we  see  the  Thomists  called  Pelagian ;  nay,  the  views  of  Luther,  on  the 
relation  of  Grace  and  Nature,  represented  as  containing  the  true  old 
Catholic  doctrine  in  opposition  to  Felagianism  ;  for  never  was  it  f  aught, 
not  even  by  St.  Augustine,  that,  by  original  sin,  man  was  berefl  of  the 
moral  and  religious  faculties.  But  in  all  this  there  evidently  existed  an 
internal  obstacle  to  the  full  comprehension  of  the  Catholic  doctrine^— 
an  obstacle  which  wc  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  point  out, — while  it 
makes  the  Lutheran  view  appear  more  pardonable  since  it  shows  that  it 
sprang  out  of  a  true  Christian  zeal,  which,  in  this,  as  in  almost  eveiy 
instance,  was  foolishly  directed.  The  Catholic  dogma,  that  even,  in 
fallen  man,  moral  and  religious  faculties  exist, — faculties  which  are  not 
always  sinful  in  themselves,  and  must  bo  exercised  even  in  the  work  of 
regeneration, — led  some  to  believe,  that  such  an  exercise  of  the  facul- 
ties in  question  was  the  natural  transition  to  grace,  so  as  to  suppose  thaty 
according  to  Catholic  principles,  a  very  good  use  of  them  was  the  i 
dium  of  grace,  or  in  other  words,  merited  it.  Such  an  opinion  ' 
undoubtedly  Pelagian  ;  and  in  that  case,  not  Christ,  but  man,  woukl 
merit  grace,  or  rather,  grace  would  cease  to  be  grace.  To  escape  now 
the  like  errors,  the  Reformers  supposed  man  was  unable  to  achieve  any- 
thing, and  received  only,  in  regeneration  itself,  those  faculties  which  can 
be  active  in  and  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  the  fine  and  delicate 
sense  of  the  Catholic  dogma,  which  very  carefully  distinguishes  between 
nature  and  grace,  totally  escaped  the  perception  of  the  Reformers. 
The  finite,  even  when  conceived  as  without  sin,  though  it  may  stretch 
itself  on  every  side,  can  never  attain  to  the  infinite,  nor  ever  cling  to  it 
but  with  an  illusive  grasp. 

Nature  may  honestly  exert  all  her  powers  ;  she  will  never  of  herself, 
and  by  herself,  reach  a  supernatural  transfiguration  :  the  human,  by  no 
strain  of  jwwer,  will  become  of  itself  the  divine.  There  would  remain 
an  eternal  gap  betwixt  the  two,  if  it  were  not  filled  up  by  grace  :  the 
divinity  must  stoop  to  humanity,  if  humanity  is  to  become  divine. 
Hence  did  the  Son  of  God  become  man,  and  not  man  become  God,  in 
order  to  reconcile  humanity  with  the  Godhead.  The  like  must  typi- 
cally  recur  in  every  iKilicvcr.  Thus  the  Church  may  look  on  the  non- 
regenerated  as  endowed  with  the  fairest  faculties  of  nature,  and  as 
turning  them  to  the  best  account.  Yet  it  is  not  by  the  use  of  such 
facolties  that  they  acquire  life  in  grace,  either  its  beginning,  its  middle, 
or  its  end.  On  the  contrary,  Divine  grace  must  ever  compassionately 
Utoop  to  our  lowliness,  and  impart  to  our  sin.polluted  faculties  the  fir^ 
lieavenly  consecration,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  the  receiving  of  Christ's  image.     Here,  accordingly,  we 
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fee  liow  important  is  the  difierence,  which  divides  the  Confessions  in 
their  yiew  of  man's  original  state.  As  in  the  finite,  though  yet  un- 
iteined,  faculties  of  the  paradisaic  man,  Catholics  deem  the  aid  of  a 
Jiigfa  supernatural  power  to  have  been  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve 
Um  in  a  living  intimate  communion  with  God  ;  so  they  must  necessa- 
rily look  on  the  restoration  of  the  fallen  Adam  to  that  communion,  by 
means  of  his  mere  unaided  natural  powers,  as  a  thing  utterly  imposible» 
or,  in  other  words,  as  solely  the  result  of  grace.  But  while  the  Protes- 
tints,  on  the  other  hand,  conceived  that  primeval  man  accompli^ed 
this  anion  with  God  through  his  finite  faculties  alone,  they  necessarily 
ooosidered  the  existence  of  a  Divine  similitude  in  the  natural  powers  of 
yien  man,  and  still  more,  the  exercise  and  expansion  of  such  powers 
in  the  work  of  regeneration,  as  quite  incompatible  with  the  notion  of 
grace,  and  as  very  derogatory  to,  if  not  utterly  subversive  of,  the  merits 
of  Christ.  That  man  should  retain  the  possession  of  all  his  natural 
powers  and  faculties,  signifies,  according  to  the  Protestant  system,  that 
he  is  able  of  himself  to  attain  to  the  perfect  knowledge  and  love  of 
God.  Thus,  if  the  Protestants  wished  to  maintain  the  notion  pf  grace, 
they  were  obliged  to  exhibit  man  as  absolutely  passive  in  the  work  of 
regeneration,  and  as  devoid  of  all  powers  acted  on  by  grace.  It  was 
far  otherwise  in  the  Catholic  system,  which  they  were  unwilling  to 
probe.  ^ 

When  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  cause,  which  led  the  Reformers  to 
the  adoption  of  such  a  view,  we  must  search  for  it  in  another  quarter. 
They  confounded,  as  it  appears  to  us,  what  was  objective,  and  subjec- 
tife,  in  the  matter  of  justification.  In  relation  to  the  former,  man  is 
completely  and  entirely  passive  ;  but,  not  so  in  respect  to  the  latter. 
Fallen  man  cannot  be  justified,  unless  he  confess  before  God,  and  to 
himself,  that  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  discovering  within  him  any 
means  capable  of  reconciling  him,  sinner  as  he  is,  with  his  God.  He 
must,  wit^  the  most  heartfelt  confession  of  his  own  nothingness,  with 
perfect  humility,  give  himself  up  to  God,— resign  himself  to  His  all- 
gracious  disposal,  acknowledging  that  he  can  only  receive,  and  thus,  is 
merely  passive. 

In  this  way,  only,  doth  man  fall  back  into  the  natural  relation  of  the 
creature  to  the  Creator.  But,  should  he  wish  to  present  to  God  any. 
thing, — be  they  works,  or  aught  else, — in  order  thereby  to  exhibit  the 
Almighty  as  his  debtor,  and  to  demand  His  grace,  as  his  wages,  and  in 
this  manner  to  display  his  activity, — ^he  would  then  be  raising  himself 
to  an  equality  with  God,  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  be  placing  himself  ott 
the  same  footing  with  the  Deity,  and  by  such  arrogance,  would  throir 
himnlf  eat  of  the  lehtive  sphere  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator.    Bai^ 
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when  man  rests  on  the  merits  of  C}^t  a]one»  and  knows  nothing  d 
his  own  merits,  he  is  then  passive,  and  inactive,  lotting  God  alone  work. 
But,  when  man  coincides  with  these  operations  of  God,  he  then  becomei 
himself  active,  and  co-operates  with  God ;  and  the  free  acknowledgment, 
that  in  the  sense  above-mentioned,  he  can  be  in  the  relation  only  of  a 
passive  recipient,  forms  the  very  highest  activity,  whereof  he  is  capable. 
Now,  the  Reformers  did  not  accurately  distinguish  between  these  two 
things,  and,  in  the  excess  of  a  pious  zeal,  rejected  all  exertion,  aD 
agency,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  on  the  part  of  man.  The  Catholic 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  a  completely  passive  demeanour,  since  he 
rejects  all  merits  that  could  earn  the  redemption  ;  but  he  insists  on  the 
necessity  likewise  of  an  active  demeanour,  since  he  is  convinced,  that 
it  is  only  by  his  free  and  faithful  co-operation,  that  he  can  receive  and 
appropriate  to  himself  the  workings  of  God.  When  man  possesses  the 
first,  he  gives  the  glory  to  God  ;  and,  when  he  declares  the  second,  he 
gives  thanks  to  God  for  his  ability  to  render  glory  to  Him  ;  and  thitv 
without  freedom,  he  were  unable  to  do.* 


*  The  Refonneri,  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  others,  and,  after  them,  all 
Pkoteatant  theologians,  reproaoh  the  Church  with  admitting  the  qunion  of  * 
de  eongmo  ;'*  that  is  to  say,  an  opinion  that  it  is  to  be  expected  of  God  (e 
«Mt,)  that  upon  a  heathen  who  should  make  the  best  and  most  serious  use  ot  Ins 
Bmtnral  faculties.  He  would  bestow  His  g^race,  and  admit  him  into  His  divine  koif. 
dom.  This  would  be  the  admission  of  a  quasi-merit,  and  consequently  Fdagian. 
The  Council  of  Trent  knows  nothing  of  such  w;holaAtic  distinctions,  that  is  to  saj, 
distinctions  which  were  current  in  many  Mchools,  and  therefore  takes  no  notiee  of 
the  above-mentioned  meritum  de  con^n/u.  Those  schoolmen,  who  adopted  thb 
opinion,  appealed  particularly  to  the  centurion  Cornelius,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, c.  X.  22-35 ;  they  might  have  also  pointed  to  the  fact,  that  so  many  PlatoDiilt 
became  converts  to  Christianity,  while  no  ancient  document  states  the  conversion  of 
any  Epicurean.  We  should  be  very  desirous  to  hear  an  explanation  of  this  phenome- 
non from  an  orthodox  Lutheran.  Such  a  man  would  undoubtedly  pronounce  ai 
berctical  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  Neander's  Church  HUtory, — the  one  wheffeJB 
he  points  out  those  elements  favourable  t.i  (^'hristianity,  or  preparatory  to  it,  in  the 
**  Religious  and  philosophical  systims  of  antiquity."  See  moro  particolariy  vol.  L 
part  i.  p.  31.  According  to  the  orthodox  Protestantism,  no  philosophy  of  hietoiy  is 
possible.  In  fine,  this  Protestantism  should  be  made  to  observe,  that  it  is  one  thing 
to  assert  that  God  will  certainly  have  regard  to  the  sincere  seeking  and  desire  of  a 
heathen,  and  another  thing  to  mainlain  that  ull  should  beliete  that  Divine  gnee  ii 
doe  to  him,  on  account  of  this  his  seeking  and  desire. 

Moreover,  the  German  Reformers  reproached  the  theology  of  that  day  with  teaeh. 
ing,  that  by  his  own  powers  man  was  enabled  to  love  Ckid  above  all  things.  Bat 
whoever  has  <mly  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  theology  <^  the  Middle 
Age,  most  be  astounded  when  he  bears  this ;  and  that  when  the  respected  |iiiifi— 
Hahn  lately  referred  to  this  subject,  in  his  bogwMUe  Theology ,  he  shoold  not  Iwv* 
IhiiMtoniriinient,  would  allbfd  no  IkTOwable  idee  of  h»  hietorieal  i 
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i  HI. — Doctrine  of  the  CalvinwU  on  the  relation  of  puce  to  fi;eedom,  and  homan 
co-operation. — Predestination. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists,  respecting  original  sin,  which,  accord- 
ing to  them,  commils  fearful  ravages  on  the  human  mind,  withoutt 
however,  eradicating  the  faculties  of  faith  and  will,  extends  its  influence' 
to  the  matter  in  question.  They  necessarily  teach,  that  grace  first 
determines,  and,  consequently,  goes  before,  all  the  truly  pious  endea- 
vours of  man  ;  so  that  on  this  subject  we  meet  with  a  gratifying  general 
uniformity  between  all  the  Confessions.  On  account  of  their  milder 
and  sounder  view  of  original  sin,  the  Calvinists  are  enabled,  jnoreover, 
to  uphold  the  doctrine  of  the  active  co-operation  of  man  with  God  ;* 
and  herein  they  again  coincide  with  the  Catholics,  but  oppose  the 
Lutherans.     By  this  power  of  co-operation,   however,  the  Calvinists 


I  did  we  not  know  th<  object  he  bad  in  view.  There  were,  doubtlees,  i 
obicnre  individuals,  destitute  of  all  consideration,  who  taught  something  of  the  like; 
and  to  these  we  may  apply  the  following  passage  from  the  intellectual  Pallavicini, 
though  it  is  directed  against  a  degenerate  scholasticism  in  general : — **  Si  vitium 
aliquorum  accusat,  reminisci  debucrat  (Sarpi)  in  omnibus  disciplinis,  ac  potipsimura  in 
BobiliBsimis,  ade^oe  maxime  arduis,  tolerandoe  esse  profcssorum  plerosque  Titiis 
hborantefl :  plnrimis  concedi,  nt  in  illis  ingenia  czerceant,  quo  doctriuiB  prestantia 
m  paucis  efflore8cat....Nulli  datum  reipublicfls  est,  ut  in  sua  quisque  arte  pnecellat : 
vd  ipsa  natnra,  quaconque  solertia  humana  major,  vitiosos  partus,  abortus,  monstm 
pn^iedire  non  valet  Unicum  supercst  remedium,  ut  videlicet  eos  artifices  adhiboM^ 
tptm  communis  existimatio  comprobat.  Id  usu  venit  scholasticie  theologin.  Disei- 
pUnamm  omnium  praestantissima  simulque  difficillima  ea  est :  ejus  possessionem  abi 
imiHi  arrogant,  pauei  obtinent :  hoc  constanter  admiratur  hominum  consensio :  afii 
processtk  temporis,  qua  neglecti,  qua  ignoti  jacent,  qua  etiam  deriai.'* — Hist.  Cooefl. 
TVid.  lib.  vii.  c.  14,  p.  253. 

*  Calvin  Instit.  lib.  ii.  c.  3,  n.  6.  **  Sed  erunt  forte,  qui  concedcnt,  a  bono  soopli 
iDgenio  avemm,  sola  Dei  virtute  converti  (voluntatem :)  sit  tamcn  ut  pneparata  suaa 
demde  in  agendo  partes  habcat"  (Calvin  here  combati  Peter  Lombard.) ....** Ego 
totem ....  contendo,  quod et  pravam nostram  voluntatem  corrigat  Dominus,  vel  potins 
aboieat,  et  a  seipso  bonam  submittat.  Quatenus  a  gratia  prsBvenitur,  in  eo  ut  pedk. 
seqpiam  appellee,  tibi  permitto,  sed  quia  rcformata  opus  est  domini."  Hereby  Calvin 
appean  to  establish  the  distinction  between  the  Catholic  view  and  hisown,  in  thispoint^ 
namely,  that  God  alone  In  the  first  place  heals  the  will,  without  any  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  man  (how  this  is  to  come  about,  let  him  undoratand  who  can ;)  and  that 
Mzt  the  will  (which  is  the  natural  faculty,)  cooperates:  whereas  the  Catholic  teaches 
thai  the  human  will  must  labour  with  God  at  its  own  improvement.  Bat  the  difler- 
cnee  between  Calvin  and  Luther  is  this :  that  according  to  the  latter,  nothing  <^  the 
eld  man  is  any  longer  fit  for  an  active  co-operation* — Confess.  Helvet.  i.  e.  iz.  p.  91 : 
**  Doo  obaervanda  esse  docemus ;  primom,  regenerates  in  boni  eleotione  et  operatkNie^ 
non  tuitam  agere  passive,  sed  active.  Aguntor  enim  a  Deo,  nt  agant  ipsi,  qued 
tganl.  Beete  enim  Angustinoi  addoeit  iUad,  quod  Deut  dieitur  nosCer  adjolw. 
"g^^pH  enim  adjavaiif  nia  is,  qoi  aliquid  afiL" 
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lean  not  to  affirm,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  receive,  or  to  re- 
)ct,  the  action  of  God.  Where  Divine  grace  knocks,  the  door  flnw 
e  opened  ;  it  trorks  quite  invincibly^  and  thoee,  who  enter  not  into  life 
re  never  touched  by  it.  Here  we  immediately  come  to  the  doctriiM 
f  Predestination. 

By  the  side  of  many  very  shallow  and  steril  conceptionst  there  wen 
ver  agitated,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  most  manaioU 
rofound,  and  speculative  theories  on  divine  predestination,  and  its  re 
ition  to  human  freedom.  To  philosophical  talent  and  acutenesiv  m 
ell  as  to  the  imagination,  a  wide,  and  (according  to  the  favourite  tern 
f  spcculAtion,  in  every  age)  a  very  enticing  field  is  here  opened,  whiol 
Dnstantly  invites  the  hand  of  cultivation.  The  Church,  howevert  ha 
eemod  it  her  duty  to  set  certain  limitations  to  this  spirit.  For  Cioc 
Em  be  represented  in  such  relations  to  man,  as  to  make  the  laitei 
ntirely  disappear  ;  or  man,  again,  may  be  conceived  in  such  a  pen 
on,  reiaiively  to  God,  as  to  subvert  the  notion  of  the  Almighty,  ei 
le  dispenser  of  grace.  According  to  the  first  view,  God  appears  act 
ig  with  a  cruel  caprice,  which  cannot  be  conceived  by  man ;  accordiq| 
)  th^  second,  so  ruled  by  the  caprice  of  man,  that  He  ceases  to  In 
[e  who  is,  and  through  whom  all  goodness  springs.  Accordingly 
le  Catholic  Church  alike  rejects  an  overruling  of  God  on  the  part  ^ 
lan,  to  impart  sanctifying  and  saving  grace ;  and  an  overruling  o 
lan  on  the  part  of  God,  to  compel  the  former  to  become  this  or  ikt^ 

On  the  contrary,  she  teaches,  in  the  former  case,  as  is  well  knowa 
lat  divine  grace  is  unmerited  ;  in  the  latter,  that  it  is  ofiercd  to  al 
len,  their  condemnation  depending  on  the  free  rejection  of  rodeemiiif 
id* 

The  Lutheran  formularies  emancipated  themselves,  in  this  respect 
'om  the  authority  of  Luther  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  Catholici 
kught,  not,  indeed,  as  we  before  observed  (§  xr.,)  without  detriment  U 
AC  internal  consistency  of  their  system,  that  Christ  died  for  all 
mt  he  calleth  all  sinners  to  himself,  and  earnestly  willeth  that  all  i 
bould  come  to  him,  and  receive  his  proffered  aid.f 


*  Concil.  Trident.  Sess.  vi.  c.  2.  **  Hunc  propoenit  Dcus  propitiatorem  per  i 
mgoine  ipdoa  pro  peccatis  nostriB,  scd  ctiam  pro  totius  mimdi.*'  C.  iii. :  **  lUe  pn 
mnilMMi  mortaw  oat.**  Can.  xvii. :  **  Si  quia  justiiicationiB  gratiam  non  mA  y 
oatia  ad  Titam  contingere  dixerit ;  reliqnoa  vero  omnea,  qui  vocantur,  vooari  < 
sd  fratiam  non  accipere,  ntpote  diyina  poteatate  pnedeatinatoa  ad  malam ; 
IR  dt**  Pope  Innocent  X.,  in  hia  conatitutkm  against  Janaonina,  rejected  the  pM 
Qsition.  (n.  v. :)  '*  Bemipelagianom  eat  diceie,  Chriatam  pro  omnibna  ofnniiw  ko 
linilnia  mortoom  ease,  ant  aanguinem  fndisBe."-— Hardin.  Concil.,  torn.  xi.  Ibi  141 

tMid.Deelar.zi.de  etema  Dei  pnadesCiDAt  f  98,  p.  765.    •«  Si  %itir  vtimn 
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b  k  odftoiwiae  with  Calvin.  He  aasures  us,  indeed,  that  he  will 
iMfe  cautiouBly  between  two  shoals,  one  consisting  in  the  temerity  of 
ike  belieFer,  to  scrutinize  the  unfathomable*  mysteries  of  6od« — ^tht 
foeond.  consisting  in  the  studious  avoidance  of  the  subject  of  predetti^ 
attion«— -speaking  of  it  as  a  dangerous  sandbank.*  He  finds,  for  his 
own  part,  a  great  practical  interest  in  this  doctrine.  The  sweet  fruits 
{$Havissimu9  fructusy)  which  he  discovered  in  the  dogma  of  abeolute 
predestination,  and  which  tended  to  confirm  him  in  his  opinion,  are 
Ihus  noted  by  him.  In  the  first  place,  men  can  have  no  firm  and 
deep  conviction  of  the  truth,  that  it  is  only  God's  mercy  which  hat^ 
inured  human  salvation,  unless  the  believer  be  assured,  that  not  all  are 
destined  for  happiness ;  nay,  that  God  grants  to  one,  what  He  refuseth 
to  another.  In  the  second  place,  ignorance  in  this  respect,  obscures 
the  glory  of  God, — ^plucks  humility  up  by  the  roots  {ipsam  humilitatii 
radieem  evellit,}— Tenders  a  sense  of  internal  gratitude  towards  God 
inposeible,  and  disturbs  the  quiot  of  conscience  in  the  pious ;  for  the 
consciousness  that,  in  respect  to  sins,  no  dificrence  exists  between  ' 
hm  and  the  reprobate,  and  that  faith  alone  establishes  the  difference, 
comprises  a  source  of  the  purest  consolation,  f 

Calvin  has  left  a  warning  example  to  those,  who,  from  any  subjee* 
tive  practical  motives,  think  they  are  obliged  to  adopt  any  new  or 
strange  doctrine ;  an  example  that  shows  it  to  be  the  exclusive  duty  of 
the  theologian  to  seek  out  with  humility  what  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  prescribes,  for  the  promotion  and  excitement  of  religious  and 


dectionem  ad  salatem  atiliter  considcrare  volucrimus,  firmissime  et  constanter  iUod 
nCinendum  cstt  quod  non  tantum  pnedicatio  pcenitentiaf^,  yerum  ctiam  promifltio 
Efangelii  reyera  tit  univenndia,  hoc  eet,  quod  ad  omncs  homincB  pertineat.'*  )lers 
fsUow  many  Scripture  texts.  ^  29,  p.  7G6  :  **  Et  banc  vocatiooem  Dei,  qos  per  var* 
knu  Eyangelii  nobis  ofiertur,  non  ezbtimemus  simulatam  et  fucatam :  sed  certo  ita- 
t—iBna,  Deum  nobis  per  earn  vocationem  voluntatcm  suam  revclare :  quod  yidelioet 
in  lis,  quos  ad  eum  modum  vocat,  per  verbum  cfficax  esse  velit,  ut  illuminentur,  eon- 
fertantur,  et  salycntur."  §  38,  p.  769 :  "  Quod  autem  verbum  Dei  contemnitur,  mm 
sst  ID  eansa  Dei  yd  pneacientia  yel  pnedestinatio,  sod  perycrsa  hominis  voluntas.'* 

•  Calvin.  Instit  lib.  iii.c.  21,  fol.  336. 

f  L.  c.  c.  21,^2,  fol.  336;  c.  24,  ^  17,  fol.  390:  **Nempe  tutius  piorum  con- 
wrifiifir  acquiescent,  dum  intelligrunt,  nuUam  esse  peccatorum  difierentiam,  modo 
mka  fides."  Calvin  (de  etenOt  Dei  pncdest.  opusc.  p.  883,)  goes  still  furtber:  **  In- 
yrimis  rogatos  velim  Icctores.  .  .  .  non  esse,  at  quibusdam  falso  videtor,  mtgfotam 
teie  vel  spinosam  speculationem,  qun  absque  fiructu  ingenia  fatiget :  sed  dispoti* 
tioiiem  solidam  et  ad  pietatis  usom  maxiiDe  accommodatam  :  nempe,  qos  et  fidstt 
fnbe  ■^diliiwt,  at  nos  ad  humilitatem  enidiat,  et  in  admirationem  extollat  imoMpse 
m§k  MS  Dsi  bomtatis,  et  ad  haao  eelebrandam  exoitet,"  etc. 
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moral  feelings ;  since  the  troth  and  objectivity  of  the  Church  doctiiiii 
imparts,  likewise,  to  all  the  practical  precepts  it  aanctions,  the  charae 
ter  of  truth  and  objectivity.  For  the  reasons  above  stated^ — that  is  ti 
say,  in  order  to  call  forth  a  deep  Christian  piety,  Calvin  lays  down  tin 
following  notion  of  predestination  : — *^  We  call  predestination  that  eter 
nal  decree  of  God,  whereby  He  hath  determined  what  the  fate  of  evef] 
man  should  be.  For  not  to  the  same  destiny  are  all  created :  for,  in 
some  is  allotted  eternal  life ;  to  others,  eternal  damnation.  Accordini 
as  a  man  is  made  for  one  end  or  for  the  other,  we  call  him  predestiaei 
to  life,  or  to  death."*  The  same  idea  the  Reformer  again  expresses  ii 
the  following  way  :  *'  We  assert  that,  by  an  eternal  and  unchangeaUi 
decree,  God  hath  determined  whom  he  shall  one  day  permit  to  have  i 
share  in  eternal  felicity,  and  whom  he  shall  doom  to  destruction,  h 
respect  to  the  elect,  this  decree  is  founded  in  His  unmerited  mercy 
without  any  regard  to  human  worthiness  ;  but  those,  whom  He  deliv 
ers  up  to  damnation,  are,  by  a  just  and  irreprehensible  judgmenl 
excluded  from  all  access  to  eternal  life."t 

It  is  scarcely  credible  to  what  truly  blasphemous  evasions  Calvii 
resorts,  in  order  to  impart  to  his  doctrine  an  air  of  solidity,  and  to  m 
ctiie  it  against  objections.  As  faith  was  considered  by  Calvin  a  gif 
of  the  Divine  mercy,  and  yet,  as  he  was  unable  to  deny,  that  many  an 
represented  in  the  Gospel  to  be  believers,  in  whom  Christ  found  m 
earnestness,  and  no  perseverance,  and  whom  consequently  he  did  no 
recognize  to  be  the  elect,  Calvin  asserts,  that  God  intentionally  pro 
duced  within  them  an  apparent  faith ;  that  He  insinuated  himself  inU 
the  souls  of  the  reprobate,  in  order  to  render  them  more  inexcusable.^ 


*  CalTin.  Instit.  Hb.  iii.  c.  21,  n.  5,  p.  337.  **  Pradeitioatiooem  vocamm  i 
Dot  deeretum»  quo  apud  ae  ooniUtutum  habnit,  quid  de  ODoquoqiie  homine  fieri  vd 
let  Non  fmiin  pari  conditione  creantur  omnes:  acd  aliis  vita  eCema,  aliia  ^**iimitfc 
atema  preordinator.  Itaqae  prout  in  alteraimm  finem  quiaqae  cooditoa  est,  ita  vel « 
vilam,  vel  ad  mortem  predestinatum  dicimas." 

f  L.  c  n.  7,  p.  339.  **  Quoe  vero  damnationi  addioit,  his  juato  quidem  ei  impst 
heMibili,  aed  incomprehenaibili  jadicio  vitn  aditum  pnocludi.*'  And  bow  did  GjpM 
treat  thoaewho  opposed  sach  a  doctrine  7  His  work,  De  tttemA  Dei  prmdutmatimm 
is  directed  against  Albertus  Pighius,  a  Tcry  intellectual  and  learned  divine;  as  ■!■ 
hii  treatise,  De  Ubtro  arhitrio.  In  the  latter  work  Pighius  is  treated  with  sofltoM 
decenej,  but  in  the  former  we  read  as  follows :  **  Albertus  Pighius  Campeoais,  hoai 
ybnaeCioa  plane  audacia  preditus.  .  .  .  Paulo  post  librum  editnm,  moritnr  FigUM 
Srgo  De  eani  mortoo  inaultarem,  ad  alias  Incubrationes  me  convert!.  ...  In  Fifkii 
Bone  eC  Gaorgio  Sioulo,  belluaram  par  noo  male  oomparatum,"  etc 

I  Calvin.  Instit  lib.  iii.  e.  9,  n.  11,  p.  194.  **  Etsi  in  fidem  non  illominantai^  «si 
Svangelii  efficaciam  vera  sentiunt,  nisi  qui  pnMrdinati  sunt  ad  salntem ;  ezpeiMaiii 
tumtn  ostandit  repioboa  interdnm  simili  fere  sensa  alqne  electos  affid,  al  ne  ano  qd 
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bgtmd  of  acknowledgingy  in  the  aboye-stated  facta^  the  readinen  of 
Ae  Almighty  to  confer  His  grace  on  all,  who  only  wish  it*  he  explains 
them  by  the  supposition  of  intentional  deceit,  which  he  lays  to  the 
charge  of  the  Almighty  !  Equally  strange  islhe  reason  assigned  for 
tlie  doctrine  of  predestination, — that  God  wishes  to  manifest  His  mer- 
cy towards  the  elect,  and  His  justice  towards  the  condemned ;  as  if 
the  two  divine  qualities  were  severed  one  from  the  other,  and  w^fB 
mutually  ignorant  of  each  other's  existence !  God  will  be  at  once  just 
and  merciful  to  all  without  exception, — not  just  merely  towards  these^ 
and  merciful  only  towards  those,  as  the  prejudiced  judges  of  this  world 
are  wont  to  be  !  We  must  also  bear  in  mind,  that  the  notion  of  jus- 
tice, considered  in  itself,  cannot  even  be  upheld,  if  no  fault  exists ;  and 
no  fault  can  be  charged  on  the  reprobate,  if,  without  possessing  the  use 
of  freedom,  they  arc  condemned  ;  nay,  have  been  condemned  from  all 
eternity  I  Equally  baseless  would  be  the  notion  of  mercy,  as  it  has 
necessarily  for  its  subject  sinners,  who,  by  the  free  determination  of 
their  own  will,  and  not  by  extraneous  compulsion,  have  transgressed 
the  diyine  moral  law,  in  order  then  again  to  receive  pardon :  for  in 
this  case,  the  whole  process  would  be  a  mere  absurd  farce. 

It  was,  moreover,  only  by  the  greatest  efforts  of  Calvin  and  his  dis- 
ciples, particularly  Beza,  that  this  doctrine  was  enabled  to  pervert  the 
sound  understanding  of  Christians.  Bern  especially  resisted  for  a  long 
time,  till  the  consensus  Tigurinorum  was  brought  about.  The  Gallic 
Confession  immediately  adopted  this  doctrine,*  and  the  Belgic  like- 
wise-t  '^^^^  ^be  Synod  of  Dort  should  sanction  Calvin's  doctrine  of 
piedestination,  was  to  be  expected,  j:  However,  other  Reformed  com- 
munities had,  from  their  very  origin,  much  softened  the  doctrines  of 


dem  jndieio  quiequam  ab  electis  diflferantQ  iiro  nihil  abjordi  est,  qaod  calestium 
inmiim  gfastxm  ab  Apostolo,  et  temporalia  fides  a  Christo  illis  adscribitur;  non  qood 
Tim  fpiritoalii  grratie  lolide  percipiant»  ac  certain  fidei  lumen ;  fed  quia  Dominua,  at 
I  oonvietM  et  inezcueabfles  reddat,  se  insinnat  in  eorum  mentee,  quatenuB  ane 
I  ipirita  gufltari  potest  ejus  bonitas,"  p.  195.  **  Commune  cum  illie  (filib 
Dii«)  fidei  principiam  habere  yidentur,  sub  intcg^umento  hypocriseoa." 

*  CoofeM.  Gallic,  c.  zii.  p.  115. 

t  CoDfeH.  Belg.  c.  zvL  p.  189.  **  Credimus,  posteaqoam  tota  Adam  progenies  ae 
IB  psfditiopem  et  ezitium,  primi  hominis  culp4,  prveipitata  fnit*  Demn  se  talem  de- 
BontTMse,  qoalis  est ;  nimirum  misericordem  et  justum ; — miseiioofdem  qnideiD,  eos 
ab  hae  porditione  Uberando  et  senrando,  quos  aterno,  et  immutabili  sue  oonaUio,  pio 
gmtnita  Boi,  bonitate  in  Jesu  Christo  Domino  nostro  eiegrit  et  selegit,  absque  olio  ops- 
nm  eonim  respeeto:  jnstmn  vero,  reliqaos  in  lapsCi  et  peiditiooe,  in  qoam  lese  pimr 
eipitaveiant,  lelinqnsiido." 

t  Synod.  Dordrac.  e.  i.  art.  vi.  saq.  p.  303,  seq. 
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Gkirai.    Among  thwe  we  may  notice  the  Articlee  of  llie 
Churcht*  while  the  Catechism  of  the  Palatinate  maiotaina 
tiie  iubject,   and  the  Confeasioii  of  the  Biarchea  pontivelj 
against  the  decree  of  ahpolute  predeetination.f 

§  ziii. — Of  the  Catholic  notioo  of  jutifieAtioQ. 

Xhe  want  of  a  deeper  acquaintance  with  the  usages  of  antiquity* 
{Myrticukrly  of  a  vivid  insight  into  the  spirit  of  its  knguage,  gave  the 
outward  occasion  at  least  to  a  confusion  in  the  notion  attached  to  jus- 
tification in  Christ  Jesus,  and  served  strongly  to  confirm  the  obatads 
which  existed  in  the  interior  of  minds,  and  prevented  the  entire  appro- 
dation,  and  comprehensive  understanding,  of  this  practical  and  fundap 
mental  doctrine  of  Christianity. 

The  ancients  are  wont  to  put  the  form  in  which  the  inward  cosoncs 
outwardly  manifests  and  reveals  itself,  for  the  inward  spirit  itself,  be- 
cause the  latter,  concealed  in  its  form,  is  thus  brought  out.  Hence, 
when  in  the  Old  Testament  the  justification  of  a  man  through  and 
before  God  is  represented  in  the  form  of  a  human  and  judicial  act«  and 
consequently  of  a  mere  outward  acquittal  and  release,  it  is  the  grossest 
error,  and  a  proof  of  entire  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  thinking,  aad 
modes  of  speech,  among  ancient  nations,  not  to  connect  such  expres- 
sions with  the  idea  of  an  inward  deliverance  and  discharge  from  eviL 
How  much  in  the  Protestant  Church  the  style  of  the  ancient  world 
was  misunderstood,  we  may  perhaps  meet  clearly  discern  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Gerhard,  where  he  says,  the  whole  act  of  justification  is  de- 
scribed only  by  expressions  borrowed  from  judicial  usage.  For  exam^ 
pie:  "judgment,"  Psalm  cxiiii.  ;  *' judge,"  John  v.  27  ;  *' tribunal," 
Rom.  xiv.  10;  *•  accused,"  Rom.  iii.  19;  **  accuser,"  John  v.  46; 
••witness,"  Rom.  ii.  15  ;  "handwriting,"  Col.  ii.  14;  ••advocate,"  1 
John  ii.  1  ;  •*  acquittal,"  Psalm  xxxii.  1  ;  etc.*  Even  the  multitude 
of  these,  and  similar  expressions,  should  have  inspired  a  certain  caution, 
and  have  encouraged  the  idea,  that  they  must  have  in  part  at  least  a 
figurative  signification.      Rarely,  even  in  the  Catholic  Church, 


*  Coofeai.  Anglic,  art.  zvii.  p.  132. 

t  The  Scoteh  Con£B«ion  (Art  viii.  p.  HI)  speaks  a  langaaire  oztramelj  waM, 
scoh  as  a  Catholic  might  employ.  The  Declaration  of  Thorn  (Art  zvm.  p.  491^)  is 
•ioabtliiL  Confess.  March.  Art.  zv.  p.  383.  The  Hungarian  ConfiMskm  dam  ns/ 
wafl  over  the  matter,  p.  353. 

t  Geihard,  loci,  theolog.  Ed.  Cottm  torn.  iii.  p.  6. 
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ffe  i%lit  visir  ynfoMed  with  perfect  icientific  exactness,  and  brought 
bek  bj  means  of  an  accurate  philology  to  its  first  principles.* 

Bat  though  the  true  sense  of  the  ancients  might  not  be  explainad 
with  the  clearest  scientific  evidence,  yet  it  was  adhered  to  in  life.  The 
Church  being  connected  by  her  origin  with  the  close  of  the  ancient 
world*  the  knowledge  of  the  old  modes  of  speech  passed  to  her  by  a 
lifing  and  immediate  coalact,  although  this  knowledge  did  not  rise 
through  the  medium  of  reilection  to  abstract  science.  If  St.  Augus- 
tine says  with  reason,  that  the  Old  is  but  the  New  Testament  stiU 
Tttledy  and  the  New  the  Old  Testament  unveiled,  the  true  sense  of  the 
ktter  must  evidently  be  better  known  to  the  Church  than  to  the  synap 
gogue  itself  The  former  imparted  to  the  sense  of  the  Old  Testament, 
in  the  matter  before  us,  a  more  appropriate  form, — and  this  is  the  case 
with  all  the  religious  ideas,  which  the  Church  and  the  synagogue  have 
in  common,^ — in  order  that  the  unshackled  spirit  may  show  itself  purer, 
and  more  transparent,  and  that  the  form  may  correspond  to  the  matter. 


*  BoMoet  (Bipowtion  de  la  doctrine  de  I'Eglue  Cathol.  c.  yi.)  ezprenei  himMlf 
thw  briefly,  according  to  the  uraal  interpietation  :  "  Comme  rEcrituie  noiu  ezpli- 
^  la  reminioQ  do  p^ch^  tantftt,  en  diaant  que  Dicu  Ics  couvre,  et  tant6t  en  dinnt, 
^H  ks  6te  et  qu*il  Ics  cffitce  par  la  grftce  du  Saint  Esprit,  qui  nous  fait  nouvelles 
erSaturea;  noiu  cnijons  qu*il  faut  joindre  ensemble  ces  expressions,  pour  former  l'id6e 
pwlaite  de  la  jostification  du  p^beur.**  From  the  want  of  a  deeper  knowledge  «f 
Ibe  Oriental  languages,  spring  so  many  strange  and  half  explanations  of  scriptintLl 
papsfes,  which  were  adduced  by  the  Protestants  against  the  Cathohcs,  and  vice  venA. 
One  example  may  scnre  for  many.  Calvin,  in  his  Instit.  iii.  11,  appealed  to  Rom.  iy. 
8,  where  from  Psalm  xxxi.  the  following  passages  arc  taken  :  **  Blessed  is  he,  whose 
transgression  is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered.**  **  Blessed  is  the  man,  unto  whom 
the  Lord  imputcth  not  iniquity.**  Now  Calvin  observes :  **  A  complete  definition  of 
justification  is  either  here  given,  or  it  is  not :  if  it  be  complete,  then  justificiAion  con* 
sists  merely  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  which  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  words, 
'  coyer  and  not  impute.*  To  ju3tify,  means  accordingly,  to  declare  any  one  free  from 
ponishment,  in  despite  of  yet  existing  sin.  But  if  by  the  mere  covering  and  remis- 
■on  of  guilt  and  sin,  the  notion  of  justification  is  not  completed,  how  can  it  be  said 
that  be  is  blessed,  whoso  sins  are  covered  ?  Bellarminc  now  answers  (Dc  Justifies, 
fiooe,  L  1 1 ,  c.  9,)  it  is  said :  **  Bcati  immaculati  in  vi&,  qui  ambulant  in  lege  Domini  ;** 
and  in  Matthew,  c.  v.  **  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  meek,  the  merciful,  the 
dean  of  heart,*'  du:. ;  and  he  asks,  **  If  the  description  of  the  just  man  be  complete, 
why  is  no  mention  made  of  the  covering,  and  of  mere  forgivenew  ?  If  it  be  but  an 
iseomplete  description,  how  are  those  called  Blt$9ed,  who  are  only  imperfectly  just  f^ 
Then  ho  adds:  **  Potest  igitur  ad  omnes  ejusmodi  qusBstioncs  responderi,  non  poni  in 
hit  locis  integram  definitionem  justificationis,  aut  beatitudinis ;  sed  explicari  solmn 
l^nid,  quod  pertmet  ad  justificatiofiem  aat  heatitodinem  acqoirendam  :*' — an  ezo4- 
knt  lefutatiun  of  Calyin,  without,  however,  being  quite  satisfactory  in  a  seientiAe 
point  of  yiow. 
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It  »  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Protestants  conceive  justification  to  bs 
a  thing  chiefly  external,  and  the  Church  to  be  a  thing  chiefly  internal; 
00  that,  in  either  respect,  they  are  unable  to  bring  about  a  permeoHm 
of  the  inward  and  the  outward*  The  one,  however,  determines  Am 
other  ;  for,  as  they  consider  not  justification  to  be  intemaU  the  Churc^ 
according  to  their  system,  could  not  become  external.  When  justifica- 
tion is  not  the  inmost  property  of  man,  it  is  then  too  weak  to  possea 
the  power  to  produce  a  complete  efiect,  and  to  throw  out  the  inviaibk 
into  the  visible,  and  consequently  to  make  the  inward  Church  simnt 
taneously  and  indubitably  an  outward  one.  Hence  that  painful  oscil- 
lation between  the  invisible  and  the  visible  Church,  because  justifica^ 
tion  was  not  conceived  to  be  an  internal  thing. 

The  Council  of  Trent  describes  justification  to  be  an  exaltation  firon 
the  state  of  sinfulness  to  that  of  grace,  and  of  adoption  of  the  childrei 
of  Grod  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  annihilation  of  the  union  of  the  will  with  thl 
sinful  Adam  (a  removal  of  original  sin,  and  of  every  other  sin  coofr 
mitted  before  justification,)  and  the  contraction  of  fellowship  with  Christ 
the  Holy  and  the  Just  One, — a  state  which  is,  in  a  negative  sensey  thai 
of  remission  of  sin,  and  in  a  positive  sense,  that  of  sanctification.*  Thi 
Council  further  represents  justification  as  a  renewal  of  the  inward  man 
by  means  whereof  we  become  really  justtf  as  inherent  (inhiBreM)  ii 
the  believer,  and  as  a  restoration  of  the  primeval  state  of  humanity.  Oi 
this  account,  the  same  synod  observes,  that,  by  the  act  of  justificatiiHi 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  are  infused  into  the  heart  of  man  ;  and  thai 
it  is  only  in  this  way  he  is  truly  united  with  Christ,  and  becometh  i 
living  member  of  his  body.:|:  In  other  words,  justification  is  considered 
to  be  sanctification  and  forgiveness  of  sins,  as  the  latter  is  involved  il 


*  Concil.  Trid.  Sen.  vi.  c.  5.  **  Quilmi  verbis  justificationw  impii  desetiptio  fa 
■nnatar,  ut  sit  translatio  ab  eo  atatCu  in  quo  homo  naacitur  filiua  primi  Adae,  in  ill 
turn  gratie  et  adoptionu  filioram  Dei  per  seeondiini  Adam  Jesum  Christmn,  Mlvati 
rem  noctnim.'* 

t  L.  c.  c.  yii.  *'  QuiB  (justificatio)  non  est  sola  peccaioram  remisno,  aed  « 
■anctificatio  et  renovatio  interioris  hominis  per  Toluntariam  susoeptionem  gratis  e 
donoram :  unde  homo  ex  injasto  fit  Justus/*  etc. 

t  L.  c.  c.  yii.  **Qiiamqiiam  nemo  possit  esse  jostus,  nisi  cni  merita  paflionl 
Domini  nostri  Jesa  Christi  commonicantur ;  id  tamen  in  hkc  impii  justifieatioiie  ft 
dnm  ejoadem  sanctissima  passionis  merito  per  Spiritum  Sanctum  charitas  Dei  dil 
ftmditiir  in  oordibus  eorum,  qui  jnstificantor,  atque  ipais  inhasret :  unde  in  ipsa  jnrttf 
eatkme  cum  remissione  peccatorum  hac  omnia  simul  infVisa  accipit  per  Jesum  Chiii 
torn,  cm  inseritor,  per  fidcm,  spem  et  charitatom.  Nam  fides,  nisi  ad  earn  spes  seal 
dit  et  charitas,  neqne  nnit  perfecte  com  Chrislo,  neque  corporis  ejus  vivom  meaabni 
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the  former,  and  the  former  in  the  latter  :  it  is  considered  an  infusion  of 
tbelove  of  God  into  our  hearts,  through  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  the  in- 
terior state  of  the  justified  man  is  regarded  as  holy  feeling, — as  a  sane- 
ti5ed  inclination  of  the  will, — as  habitual  pleasure  and  joy  in  the  Divine 
law, — as  a  decided  and  active  disposition  to  fulfil  the  same  in  all  the  oc* 
corrences  of  life, — in  short,  as  a  way  of  feeling,  which  is  in  itself  accepta* 
Ueand  well-pleasing^  to  God.  When  God  declares  man  to  be  just  and 
weU-pleasing  to  Him,  he  really  is  so.* 

The  Scriptural  word  Grace  hath  several  significations  ;  but  not  rarelj 
eorresponding  to  it  is  the  German  expression,  ^^gnddige,  ujoJdtcollende^ 
hddvoUe  Cresinnung^^^ — a  gracious,  benevolent,  condescending  feelingi 
towards  any  one  :  this  signification  is  the  basis  of  all  the  others  ;  nayt 
it  is,  if  we  will,  the  only  one.  But  if  the  question  be  as  to  the  appli- 
cation  of  Divine  grace  towards  men,  especially  sinners,  then  this  feel- 
ing is  by  no  means  a  mere  quiescent  one,  but  the  condescending  will 
becomes  at  once  an  act ;  is  life,  and  engenders  life  ;  so  that  the  grace 
of  God,  extended  spiritually  to  the  dead,  calleth  them  back  to  life :  the 
grace  of  God  is  sanctifying. 

As  little  can  it  be  disputed,  that  the  words,  *' justify,"  *^  rechtfertigen," 
**/i*«i0vf,"  ^^justificare,"  signify  also  to  acquit.  This  signification 
is  used  when  we  speak  of  just  or  innocent  men,  who  have  been  acquitted 
by  their  judges,  of  the  charges  brought  against  them ;  who,  after  in- 


*  It  may  be  useful  to  lay  before  the  reader  some  detcriptioni  of  justification,  to  en- 
lUe  him,  amid  the  variety  of  expression,  to  recognise  the  unity  of  idea.  Thorn.  Aq. 
IVima  Sec.  q.  cziii.  art  i.  et  art.  vi. :  **  Justificatio  importat  transmutatioiiem  da 
itatu  injustitie  ad  statum  justitiie  pnedicts.**  But  justice  he  had  described  as  **  ree- 
titndinero  quandam  ordinb  in  ipsa  intcriori  dispositione  hominis,  prout  supremum 
Imminis  sobditur  Deo,  et  inferiorcs  vires  anims  subduntur  suprema,  sc.  rationi." 
BeUarm.  dc  justificatione,  lib.  ii.  o.  vi.  **  Justificatio  sine  dubio  motns  quidam  est  de 
peceato  ad  justitiam,  et  nomen  accipit  a  tennino,  ad  quern  ducit,  ut  omnes  alii  simi- 
les moCos,  illuminatio,  calefactio,  et  cesteri :  non  igitur  potest  intelligi  vera  justifica- 
tio, nisi  aliqua  prseter  remissionem  pcccati  justitia  acquiratur.  Queroadmodum  nee 
vera  erit  illmninatio,  nee  vera  calefactio,  si  tencbris  fugatis  vel  frigore  depulso,  nulla 
hiz,  miniisque  calor  in  subjecto  corpore  subscquatur."  St.  Augustine  says  (de  Spiritft 
et  lit  c.  17 :)  **  Ibi  [among  the  Jews]  lex  extrinsecus  posita  est  quiL  injusti  terreren- 
tor,  hie  [in  Christianity]  intrinsecus  data  est,  qnft,  justifiearentur."  On  this  observes 
BeUarmine :  **  Quo  loco  dicit  C Augustinus,^  hominem  justificari  per  legem  seriptam 
ID  cordibus,  quo,  ut  ipse  ibidem  explicat,  nihil  «st  aliud,  nisi  charitas  Del  difibsa  in 
eordibos  nostris  per  Spiritum  Sanctum,  qui  datus  est  nobis.**  lib.  ii.  c.  vii.  Bcllannois 
eootmoes :  **  Itaqoe  per  justitiam,  quH  justificamur,  intelligitur  fides  et  charitas,  qm 
est  ipsa  fscoltas  bene  (^>erandi."  Pdlavicini  says  (lib.  viii.  e.  4,  p.  259,)  "C 
nmt  omnes  [at  Trent]  de  nominis  rignificatione,  justifieatkmem,  scilicet,  i 
ani  k  stattl  inimici  ad  statum  amid,  filiique  Dei  adoptivi." 
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quiry  instituted,  had  been  pronooneed  to  be  what  they 
This  sense,  in  the  matter  under  consideration,  is  inadrntssible,  1 
the  question  is  not  about  just  and  innocent  men,  who  have  been  wickedj 
brought  before  the  judicial  tribunal,  but  about  men  really  and  tmly 
guilty,  and  unrighteous.  Here  we  see  the  real  signification  of  the 
Oreek  word  above  adduced,  and  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew  and  La- 
tin words,  namely,  ^*  to  make  just."  The  absolving  and  acquitting 
word — the  word  which  forgives  sin — is  a  power  truly  emancipating, 
dissolving  the  bonds  of  evil,  and  extirpating  sin ;  so  that,  in  the  room 
of  darkness,  light  is  admitted  :  death  gives  way  before  life,  and  despair 
yields  to  hope.  Hence  the  forgiveness  of  sins  for  Christ^s  sake,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  remission  of  the  guilt  and  the  punishment,  which  he  hath 
taken  and  borne  upon  himself;  but  it  is  likewise  the  transfusion  of  his 
spirit  to  us,  so  that  we  enter  into  a/t//Z  vital  communion  with  the 
second  Adam,  in  like  manner  as  we  had  with  the  first. 

There  can  bo  no  doubt,  that  the  transition  from  the  life  of  the  flesh 
to  the  life  of  the  spirit,  us  above  described,  cannot  ordinarily  be  sudden ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  substitution  of  the  latter  for  the  former  must 
be  represented  as  the  final  term  of  many  preliminary  stages  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  internal  man.*  The  act  of  justification,  indeed,  fills  up  only 
one  portion  of  time ;  tor  the  communication  of  a  vital  principle  cannot 
be  considered  otlicr  than  as  consummated  in  a  single  moment.'!*  How- 
ever, the  <lcvel<){)inont  of  the  same  may  he  subjected  to  a  succession  of 
periodt?.  Siiscciptihility  for  the  act  of  Divine  justification  is  dependent 
<Hi  a  series  oi"  (>reliniiiiary,  mutually  qualifying  emotions,  in  the  interior 
man.  From  the  periwl  wherein  our  faculties  of  discernment  have  clung 
with  undoiibting  tirinness  to  revealed  truths,  the  struggling  soul  moves 
on  throu<;h  foar  and  hope,  through  grief  and  intuitive  love,  through 
struggle  and  victory,  up  to  that  happy  moment,  where  all  its  better  en- 
ergies, hitherto  dissipated,  unite  under  the  impulse  of  a  higher  power,  for 
obtaining  a  decisive  conquest ;  where,  by  the  full  infusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  union  with  Christ  is  consummated,  and  we  belong  wholly  to 
him,  and  he  again  joyfully  recognizes  himself  in  us.  In  other  words; 
in  order  that  man  may  be  completely  adopted  by  God  in  tlie  place  of  a 


•  BcUarmin.  do  jurtif.  lib.  i.  c.  13.  "  Qnos  cnim  diligit  (Dcub,)  primmn  Tocat  ad 
fidem,  tune  tpem  ct  tiinorcm  ct  dilcctioncin  inchoatam  initpirat,  postrcmo  jmtificat,  et 
pcrfectam  charitatcm  infundit." 

t  Dun  ScotiM  (1.  iv.  Sent.  diet.  i.  p.  8)  nyt,  jmlification  is  momentary :  ••  Quia 
oofi  est  Buccessio  in  inductiono  alicajm  fonnn,  nisi  penes  partes  mobiles,  tcI  penes 
partes  ipsius  form©."  Compare  my  woA,  New  Inrestigationt  (in  Gemian,)  i 
edition,  p.  206. 
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dfldt  or  be  jwtified,  Hb  reqiiiref  on  the  part  of  man,  a  gradoallyprepara* 
iorj  susceptibility.  Hence  we  may  clearly  see  bow  siDgular  is  the  ob« 
jection  orged  by  Protestants^  that  the  acts  preparatory  to  the  great  act 
if  justification,  indicate  a  Pelagian  tendency  in  the  whole  Catholic  sys- 
tem.* Becaose,  according  to  our  doctrine,  so  much  must  be  endured 
ind  wrought,  so  much  must  be  consummated  in  the  spirit,  ere  the  one 
great  diyine  act  can  ensue,  they  think  we  must  needs  believe,  that,  by 
that  preliminary  spiritual  action  and  suffering,  the  fulness  of  God's  grace 
ii  merited.  It  is,  however,  far  otherwise.  The  history  of  regeneration 
forms  one  great  whole,  most  intimately  united  in  all  its  parts,  so  that  the 
tliird  and  fourth  grade  cannot  be  made,  till  the  first  and  the  second  have 
been  passed. 

As  divine  grace  can  alone  impart  the  power  for  the  execution  of  the 
first  step, — and  it  is  so  with  all  the  others,  as,  accordingly,  all  parts  of  the 
great  whde  are  determined  by  higher  aid,  and  consequently  are  a  work 
of  Divine  favour, — it  follows,  that  what  holds  good  of  the  parts,  must 
hold  good  of  the  whole.  Without  human  exertion,  indeed,  the  first  mo- 
tion of  our  spirit  cannot  be  made,  precisely  because  it  must  move  itself. 
It  ii  00  with  the  second  and  third  motion.  In  other  words,  without  human 
agency,  God  can  produce  in  man  no  faith,  no  fear,  no  germ  of  love,  no 
hope,  no  repentance,  and,  therefore,  not  tho  real  justification  determined 
by  them.  But  does  it  follow,  that  because  the  Catholic  believes  this,  he 
must  also  believe,  that  God  communicates,  on  this  account^  his  further 
manifestations  of  grace,  because  man  bad  not  refused  his  co-operation  to 
the  earlier  ones?  The  notion  of  a  necessary  preliminary  condition  to  a 
thing,  is  here  confounded  with  the  cause  of  that  thing  itself. 

In  order,  however,  to  complete  the  Catholic  theory  of  justification,  we 
must,  according  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  subjoin  two  observations.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Catholic  Church  does  not  dispute,  that  even  in  the 
justified  man,  notwithstanding  that  original  sin,  togathor  with  all  actual 
sin,  has  been  forgiven  him,  and  has  been  obliterated  from  his  soul,  there 
still  subsists  a  perverse  sensuality  {concupUcentia),  Yet  it  is  taught  that 
this  m  itself  \s  no  sin,  and  that,  if  it  occurs  in  Holy  Writ  under  this  de- 
nomination, it  is  only  because  it  appears  as  a  consequence  of  sin,  and 
leads  again  to  real  sin,  when  the  will  hearkens  to  its  suggestions.  The 
Council  saith  :  **  God  hateth  nought  in  the  regenerated,  because  nothing 


•  Cbemnit.  Exam.  Concil.  Trid.  part  i.  p.  281 ;  Gerhard  loc.  torn  vii.  p.  291.  (loe. 
xrli.  c.  3,  •ect.  ▼•)  That  to  him,  who  has  been  prq>arcd  hj  f»ith  and  fear,  by  hope 
and  eofitrition,  God  doth  rthrongb  baptiam^  impart  the  sanctifying  grace,  the  bert 
whoolioen  tenn.  not  without  reaaoii,  a  mtritwn  dt  congrmo,  but  not  a  meriimm  dEt 
€mdigm>. 
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is  damnable  in  those  who  have  been  truly  buried  with  Christ  in  baptiaaiii 
who  walk  not  according  to  (be  flesh,  but,  putting  off  the  old  man,  pat  on 
the  new,  created  after  God,  and  are  become  innocent,  immaculate,  pure^ 
and  pleasing  unto  God,  heirs  indeed  of  God,  and  co-heirs  with  Christ,  so 
that  nothing  hindereth  their  entrance  into  heaven.  That,  however,  con- 
cupiscence, or  the  stimulus  to  sin,  remains  in  the  baptized,  the  holy 
Council  avows  and  acknowledges ;  but  as  this  stimulus  is  left  for  oar 
trial,  it  is  unable  to  injure  those  who  will  not  consent,  but  who  renit 
victoriously  by  the  grace  of  Christ :  for  he  is  not  crowned  except  he 
strive  lawfully."* 

As  the  Catholic  Church  deduces  original  sin,  and  with  it  all  evil  in 
the  world,  in  the  last  degree,  from  the  abuse  of  free-will,  it  cannot  find 
any  further  traces  of  sin  in  man,  so  soon  as  his  spirit  has  been  averted 
from  the  creature,  and  hath  turned  to  God ;  so  soon  as  his  will  hath 
been  again  healed,  and  his  inmost  feelings  been  sanctified.  By  the  in- 
born evil,  and  by  that  habit  of  sin  which  hath  grown  out  of  it,  and  hath 
become  more  or  less  inveterate,  more  or  less  confirmed,  a  mechanicnl 
readiness  to  incline  towards  sin  hath  been  engendered  in  the  body  and 
the  inferior  faculties  of  the  soul.  The  new  bent  of  the  will,  therefore^ 
cannot  immediately  draw  into  its  orbit  the  movements  of  the  sool  and 
the  body.  But  since,  to  those  regenerated  in  spirit,  such  emotiona  are 
alien,  and  even  an  abomination  ;  since  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  are  com- 
pletely severed  one  from  the  other  ;  since  they  are  involved  in  a  de- 
cisive, and,  for  the  former,  a  victorious  struggle ;  so  most  certainly  a 
carnal  emotion  in  conflict  with  the  will*  yet  mastered  by  it,  cannot  con- 
taminate it,  and  therefore  not  convict  it  of  sin.  If  the  will  give  not  in 
to  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  or  the  desires  of  the  flesh  reach  not  the  will ; 
if,  accordingly,  there  be  no  consent,  then  there  is  no  sin.f  Thus  evil, 
and  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word)  the  sinfulness  in  concupiscence,  if 
removed,  as  it  is  driven  back  from  the  inward  to  the  outward  man,  in 
whom  it  survives  as  the  consequence  and  the  chastisement  of  sin,  i 


*  L.  c.  Sen  V.  dccret-  de  pcccato  originali. 

t  Bollannin.  do  amiss,  gi at.  et  statti  pcccati,  lib.  v.  c.  5.  torn.  iv.  p.  378.  **  Tola 
oootrovenia  cAt.  utrum  corruptio  nature  ac  praraertim  ooncupisccniiaperio  et  «z  na* 
tura  mk  qualis  etiam  in  beptisatis  ac  justificatis  est,  sit  propria  peccatam  originis.  U 
flnim  ttdvemrii  contondunt,  catholici  autem  negnnt ;  quippe  qui  sanata  yohmtale  per 
gntiam  juatificantcm  dooent  roUquosmorboanon  solum  non  constitoere  homines  roos, 
sed  neqoe  posao  constituere,  com  non  babeant  veram  peccati  rationem.  Addit  Hioai* 
as  Aqoioas  in  sola  averaione  mentis  k  Deo  eonaistcra  pruprie  et  formaliter  pimftitMi 
arifinis,  in  rebelUooe  autem  partis  inferiona,  qoi  fait  e^tus  rebeUkmis  mentis  k  Dao^ 
■on  oeoatslerepeccatom,  nisi  materialiter." 
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^ifhal  as  a  temptation,  which  may  conduce  either  to  the  more  exalted 
gi^  glorification  of  the  soul,  or  to  its  relapse  into  the 'deepest  fall.  In  the 
■«.'.  formpr  ease,  it  summons  us  to  struggle  and  to  victory,  and  to  the  con* 
r/  ^rmation  and  expansion  of  virtu ' ;  in  the  latter,  it  can  easily  surprise 
I  the  inattentive,  and  draw  him  into  its  toils,  or  penetrate  into  his  inmost 
soul. 

But  that  gap  which,  in  consequence  of  regeneration,  is  established 
between  the  interior,  now  sanctified,  man,  and  the  outward  man,  is  by 
DO  means  a  fixed,  immutable  separation.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  be- 
liever, faithfully  co-operating  with  sanctifying  grace,  it  is  in  a  state  of 
constant  decrease,  and  gradual  declension ;  for  the  continued  exercise 
of  virtue,  and  the  ever  more  and  more  powerful  development  of  the  di* 
vine  principle  of  life  thereby  occasioned,  restore  the  harmony  of  all 
the  parts  of  man  in  his  new  course,  with  a  constant,  though  not  always 
perceptible,  increase  (although,  without  the  extraordinary  interposition 
of  a  higher  power,  that  harmony  in  this  life  is  never  perfect;)*  so  that 
man's  inferior  faculties  learn  to  move  in  progressive  unison  with  the 
sanctified  spirit,  and  have  a  share  in  its  glorification,  as  they  had  before 
moved  in  accord  with  the  unholy  spirit,  and  participated  in  its  disso- 
nance. However,  the  regenerated  man  looks  anxiously  for  deliverance 
from  the  body,  not  in  order  to  be  then  only  freed  from  any  sinful  incli- 
nation of  the  (i^ill,  but  to  be  delivered  from  trial,  and  the  fear  of  trial. 

The  second  observation  which  we  have  to  make,  is,  that,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  thl3  Catholic  Church,  the  just  man  can  never  hold 
himself  quite  free  from  the  so-called  venial  sins,  and  transgresses  in  di- 
vers ways,  and  therefore  it  is  not  without  reason  that  he  daily^  in  the 
Lord's  prayer,  prays  for  forgiveness  of  sins.  As  the  will  of  the  regene- 
rated, however,  is  not  thereby  alienated  from  God,  and  His  holy  law 
which  he  loves ;  and  as  such  transgressions  proceed  more  from  the  in- 


*  Tho  Ooancil  of  Vienna  (in  the  lib.  v.  Clement,  tit.  de  hiBret.)  has  prononnced 
afain»t  the  Beguards  what  Pope  Innocent  XI.  repeated  against  Michael  Molinot. 
Ue  condemned,  in  his  bull,  the  following  propueitions :  "  No.  55.  Per  hanc  viam  in- 
temam  pervenitur  ad  purgandas  et  distmguendas  omnes  animee  passiones,  ita  quod 
nihil  amplius  sentitur,  nihil,  nihil.  No.  56.  Duie  leges  et  duro  cupiditates,  anima  una, 
et  amoris  proprii  altera,  tamdiu  perdurant,  quamdiu  perdurat  amor  pmprius,  unde 
qoando  pargatus  est  et  mortuos,  ut  fit  per  viam  intemam,  non  adsont  amplius  due 
iUe  legea,  nee  aliquid  sentitur  amplius."  A  doctrine  of  this  kind  is  ever  connected 
vith  the  other,  that  at  this  grade  of  the  spiritual  life  a  iall  is  no  longer  possible. 
Hence  the  following  propositions  of  the  Quietisti  are  rejected  :— **  No.  61.  Anima, 
qaum  ad  mortem  m  jsticam  pervenit,  non  potest  amplius  velle  aliud,  quam  quod  Deos 
Tolt.  quia  non  habet  amplius  voluntatem,  et  Deus  eam  illi  abstulit."  No.  63.  **  Per ' 
▼iam  intemam  pervenitur  ad  statum  continuum,  immobilem  in  pace  imperturbabilL" 
Compare  my  work.  New  InvestigaOons,  (in  German,)  seoMid  editioii,  p.  31 1. 
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Irmity  of  the  new  man*  than  from  any  remnant  of  perversetess  in 
be  will,  sins  of  this  nature  occasion  no  interruption  in  the  newly 
•taUished  relations  with  God;  and  internal  justification,  therefore^ 
according  to  Bossuet's  expression,  appears  not  untrue,  though  it  be  not 
«rfect«*  But  this  infirmity  requires  us  in  every  instance  to  obeerre 
constant  self- watch  fulness,  and  to  practise  uninterrupted  prayer  lor  ob-r 

aining  Divine  grace^  and  increase  of  sanctifieation.* 

I 

i  znr. — ^Doctrine  of  the  Protettanti  on  jastifieatkm  and  lanetifieatkm. 

The  notions  which  the  Protestants  form  of  justification!  is  thus  briefly 
lefined  in  the  Formulary  of  Concord:  "The  word  'justification' sig- 
nifies, the  declaring  any  one  just,  the  acquitting  him  of  sins,  and  the 
sternal  chastisements  of  sin,  on  account  of  the  justice  of  Christ,  which 
is  by  God  imputed  to  faith  ;"f  and  it  expressly  sAys,  our  justice  is  nU 
2f  tu.  j:  With  these  declarations  Calvin  perfectly  coin^ides.^  Justifi" 
cation,  in  the  Protestant  sense,  is  a  judicial  act  of  God,  whereby  the 
believing  sinner  is  delivered  from  the  punishments  of  sin,  but  not  from 
Bin  itself  t  while  Catholics  teach  that,  on  one  hand,  the  remission  of  sin, 
the  debt  as  well  as  the  penalty,  and  on  the  other  hand,  positive  sancti- 
fication,  follows  in  a  like  way,  through  the  divine  act  of.justification. 
The  great  difference  between  the  Confessions  consists,  accordingly,  in 
this, — that,  according  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  the  justice  of  Christ,  in 
the  act  of  justification,  is  immediately  appropriated  by  the  believer, 
becoming  part  of  his  inward  self,  and  changing  his  whole  moral  ex- 
istence ;  while,  according  to  the  Protestant  system,  justice  remains  in 
Christ,  passes  not  into  the  inward  life  of  the  believer,  and  remains  in  a 
purely  outward  relation  to  him ;  covering  his  injustice,  not  only  past. 


*  Concil.  Trid.  Seas.  vi.  can.  11.  **Si  qais  hoininera  semel  jnstificatom  dixerit 
impUoB  pcccare  non  poaae,  neque  gratiara  amittere,  atquc  ideo  eum,  qni  labitnr  et 
peccat,  Dunquam  vcrc  fuinsc  justificatum,  aut  contra,  posso  in  totam  vitam  pcccata 
omnia,  ctiam  vcnialia  vitare  nisi  ex  epeciali  Dei  privilegio.  .  .  .  anathema  sit.** 

t  Solid,  declar.  iii.  de  fid.  justif.  ^11.  p.  655.  **  Vocabulum  juBtificationis  in  hoc 
aegotio  significat,  justum  pronuntiarc,  a  pcccatis  et.o^temia  pcccatorum  suppliciis  ab- 
■olvere  propter  justitiam  Chrirti,  quse  a  Deo  fidei  impiitatnr." 

X  L.  c.  §  48,  p.  664.  **  Cum  igitar  in  ccclcsiiB  nostris  apud  thoologos  Augnstane 
Oonfeanonis  extra  controyersiam  poaitum  sit,  totam  justitiam  noatram  extra  noa  erne 
•  •  •  qussrendam,  camqae  in  solo  Domino  nostro  Jcsu  Christo  coneistere,**  etc. 

i  Calyin.  Instit.  lib.  iii.  c.  11,  ^  2,  fol.260.  **  Ita  uoa  justificationem  simpbciter 
inleipretamur  acceptioneip,  quk  noa  Deoa  in  receptoa  pro  justia  habet.  Earn  in  pec- 
wrt^mm  remiaaione  ac  juatitia  Chriati  iroputationc  poeitam  caac  dicimua.**  ^  3  :  '*  Ut 
pio  jmtis  in  Chriato  cenMamar,  qui  in  nobia  nam  aomua.*' 
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but  stifl  oatatanding,  since  by  justification  tbe  will  is  not  bealed.  We 
thereibre  may  say, — according  to  Catholic  principles,  Christ,  by  jostifi* 
calion,  stamps  inwardly  and  outwardly  his  lining  impress  on  the  b6> 
liever ;  so  that  the  latter^  though  a  feeble  and  imperfect,  becometh  yet 
a  real,  copy  of  the  type.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  Protea* 
tant  doctrine,  Christ  eoaita  on  the  believer  his  shadow  only,  under  which 
his  continued  sinfulness  is  merely  not  obserted  by  Grod.  Hence  the 
explicit  remark  of  the  Formulary  of  Concord,  that  the  faithful,  on  ac- 
count of  the  obedience  of  Christ,  are  looked  upon  as  just,  ahhough  by 
virtue  of  corrupt  nature  they  be  truly  sinners,  and  remain  such  even 
unto  death.* 

These  avowals  prove  of  themseilves,  that  the  Protestants  have  adopN 
ed  those  notions  of  J^race  and  justification,  which  we  pointed  oat  above 
{§  xiu.,)  as  one>sided  and  erroneous.  But  the  opposition  between  the 
Confessions,  in  this  matter,  derives  a  stronger  illustration  from  consider* 
ing  the  following  points^  which  show  the  wide  practical  consequences 
of  this  opposition^  Concupiscence,  which,  as  Catholics  avow,  still  re- 
mains after  justification,  the  mere  incitement  to  sin^  is  represented  by 
Protestants  as  sin  in  itself,  and  indeed  as  the  yet  subsisting  original  sin ; 
while  the  distinction  between  the  mere  feeling  of  that  incitement  to 
sin  and  the  consent  to  the  same,  is  rejected  by  them  as  unessential,  nay, 
as  untrue.  It  is  precisely  on  this  groaad  that  they  rest  the  assertion, 
that  justification  consists  in  the  mere  declaration  of  the  remission  of 
sin,  not  in  the  purification  from  sin  itself,  because  original  sin  still  sub- 
sists, and  adheres  even  to  the  will.  In  like  manner  it  is  asserted,  that 
between  venial  and  mortal  sip  there  is  no  internal  and  essential  differ- 
ence ;  for  (so  the  Protestants  teach,)  all  sins,  in  themselves,  whatever 
be  their  nature,  accuse  man  in  a  like  degree  before  the  tribunal  of  God : 
all  merit  (eternal)  death.  Faith  in  tho*merits  of  Christ,  according  to 
them,  constitutes  the  only  decisive  distinction  between  sinners  in  the 
eyes  of  God.  When  man  believes,  and  so  long  as  he  believes,  all  his 
sins,  so  they  teach,  are  mere  venial  sins ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  without 
this  faith  none  of  his  sins  can  be  pardoned  ;  for,  in  reality,  unbelief  is 
the  only  sin. 

These  most  astounding  maxims  JDVolvc  in  themselves  the  following 
consequences.  If  the  justified  man,  considered  in  himself,  be  as  much 
t  sinner  and  as  damnable  as  the  unjust  man,  then  no  internal  and 
essential  difference,  as  to  moral  beings  \a  recognized  between  the  con- 


*  Solid,  declar.  liL  de  fid.  justif.  ^  15,  p.  657.  **  Per  fidem  propter  obedientiam 
ChriiU  jnsti  pronmiciantiir  dt  repotantnr,  etiamsi  nitione  cornipteB  natam  mim  adhw 
mnt,  maneantgoe  peccatores,  dam  mortale  hoe  eorpui  eiTcmnfennit'' 
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rertcd  and  the  unconverted ;  the  scriptural  antitheses  of  the  old  an# 
the  new  man,  of  the  old  and  the  now  life,  of  the  new  creation,  of  the 
first  birth,  and  of  regeneration,  lose  not  only  their  point,  but  in  a  great 
degree,  their  mortd  ngnification  (^  29  ;)  the  notiooof  penance,  whereby 
the  transition  from  the  one  state  to  the  other  is  brought  about,  must  be 
conceived  in  a  one-sided,  nay,  totally  mistaken  sense  (§  33 ;)  and  the 
impressive  language  of  Holy  Writ,  respecting  the  deliverance  from  sin 
wrought  through  Christ,  and  the  mortification  (eradication)  of  sin  in 
believers  (Rom.  vi.  viii.  1-4)  is  then  nothing  more  than  unmeaning 
bombast,  nay,  the  occasion  of  the  most  deplorable  and  ridiculous  self- 
delusion.  But  the  ulterior  consequences  of  the  doctrine,  that,  in  those 
who  believe  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  all  distinction  between  venial  and 
mortal  sins  is  efiaccd,  will  in  a  subsequent  part  of  (his  work  (^  xvi.)  be 
made  fully  manifest.  Here  we  shall  cite  some  passages  that  will  show, 
to  what  subversion  of  morality  a  system  leads,  that  will  make  no  cssen* 
tial  distinction  between  the  feeling  of  the  incitement  to  sin,  and  the 
wilful  consent  to  the  same.  As  the  former,  ns  long  as  we  live,  is  una-* 
voidable,  so  the  latter  is  represented  to  be  simultaneous  with  it ;  and 
from  this  point  of  view  of  moral  worthiness,  the  deed  is  made  to  be 
not  more  punishable  than  the  most  involuntary  sensual  enticement  to 
the  same.  Thus  Melancthon  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  every  Chris- 
tian conscience,  which  saith  to  each  one,  that  even  the  Christian  huB 
nothing  less  in  his  power,  than  his  own  heart,  whose  entire  emotions 
are  unclean."**  Hence,  the  same  Melancthon  proposes  to  Catholics  the 
question :  Do  not  the  saints  seek  their  own  interest  ?  and  he  is  really 
of  opinion,  that  the  saint,  the  man  truly  justified  before  God,  remains 
necessarily  enslaved  to  vain  glory,  to  avarice,  and  the  like.f  Luther 
speaks  of  wicked  lust,  avarice,  anger,  immodesty,  adding  a  significant 
et  cetera,  which  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  just  man.|     Calvin,  too^ 


answer 
tin 


*  MeUnctb.  loc.  thcologr.  p.  18.  '•  Christianus  agnoscet,  nihil  minos  in  poteaUte 
wok  ease,  quom  cor  suum,"  etc.  Melancthon  uses  the  word  **  cor  "  instead  of  ''  vo- 
lontas,**  because,  according  to  him,  man  has  really  no  will,  but  merely  impulses  and 
desires. 

t  L.  c.  p.  138.  **  Annon  sua  etiam  quxrunt  pancti  ?  Annon  in  Sanctis  amor  esl 
vit»,  nrloric,  securitntlB,  tmnquillitatin.  rerum  7"  Ijai  the  reader  observe  tho  singulai 
identification  of  *'  amor  glorioe"  and  **  securitatis,  tranquillitatis,*'  as  if  the  lattei 
were  in  itself  as  much  as  the  former,  which,  a  few  lines  lower,  is  further  explained  by 
the  word  a«p/o{/«t.  But  when  Melancthon  says,  the  PariBicnftes  (the  doctors  of  Sor* 
bonne,  as  represcntatiyes  of  Catholic  theology)  did  not  look  to  tlic  ^ffectut  intemos, 
bot  directed  their  view  to  mere  outward  observances,  to  iOr  this  assertion  he  may 
at  the  tribunal  of  God. 

t  InteipreUition  of  tho  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Wi;t  ;nbcrg,  1556.  Put  i.  ^ 
lltt»b* 
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makes  us  acquainted  with  saints  of  this  sort.*  A  singular  saint,  for- 
moth,  who  seeks  his  own  interest,  and  not  Christ's  glory!  Equally 
strange  is  the  combination  of  ideas*  when  we  are  required  to  conceive 
an  immodest  or  avaricious  saint ;  for,  according  to  the  laws  of  logict 
the  predicate  destroys  the  subject  Yet,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  when  men  speak  of  the  eovetousne8s,'the  avarice,  the  choler« 
and  immodesty,  of  saints  ?  Do  thoy  mean  thereby  a  stimulus  inserted 
in  the  flesh,  which  incites  them  indeed  to  works  of  the  flesh,  but  at  last 
wearies  itsdf  out  in  unsuccessful  eflbrts?  Then  we  cannot  understand 
how  such  idle,  unsuccessful  temptations  can  be  denominated  covetous- 
sesB,  avarice,  choler,  and  immodesty.  But  if  we  imagine  this  stimulus 
to  be  victorious  over  the  will,  or  its  impulse  to  be  consummated  into  an 
outward  act,  how  can  the  conquered  be  called  saints  and  just  ones  t 
Rom.  viii.  1-9,  13.  Such  a  confusion  of  language  hath  its  ground  in 
the  confusion  of  essentially  different  ideas ;  and  we  must  marvel  much, 
when  the  identifying  of  what  is  most  distinct,  nay,  most  opposite  in 
notion  and  in  language,  fails  to  produce  in  life  also  a  corresponding 
identification. 

Having  spoken  thus  far  of  the  Protestant  system  of  justification,  it 
lemains  for  us  to  notice  their  view  of  sanctification  ;  for  it  would  be 
in  the  highest  degree  unjust,  if  we  did  not  show,  that,  according  to  the 
Lutheran  system,  the  renovation  of  sinful  man,  the  moral  change, — 
in  a  word,  sanctification, — must  attach  to  the  confiding  reception  of 
the  declaration  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  Man,  conscious  of  so  gracious, 
so  unmerited  a  remisMon  of  sin,  must,  in  thankful  return  for  so  great  a 
benefit,  earnestly  strive  to  improve,  and  to  observe,  with  ever  greater 
fidelity,  the  commandments  of  God.  In  the  justified  man,  according 
to  the  same  system,  original  sin  by  the  communication  of  the  Holy 
£lpirit  is  weakened,  though  not  extirpated ;  and,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
weakened,  sanctification  increases.  Calvin,  approximating  to  the 
Catholic  view,  goes  even  so  far  as  to  confess,  that,  as  Christ  cannot  be 
divided,  nwn  in  communion  with  Him  roust  partake  at  once  of  jnstifi* 
cation  and  sanctificatioa.  Thus,  whosoever  is  received  by  God  into 
His  grace,  possesses  thereby  the  spirit  of  the  Sonship,  through  whose 
power  t&  transformation  into  the  likeness  of  God  ensues.f     Pleasing 


*  Calvia.  Iintit  lib.  iii.  e.  3,  ^  10,  fol.  213.    Tet  hii  langoa^  it  mueh  milder. 

t  Calvin.  Instil,  lib.  iii.  c.  II,  ^6.  Cnmptfro  Calvin.  Antidot.  in  Concil.  Trid. 
«{»iiBC.  p.  703.  **  Ncque  tamcn  intcrea  ncgandam  est  qiUl  ratione  (juxta  quorunidaa 
«pinionem,)  per  solarn  quidem  fidcm  coram  Doo  juBttficatur ;  acd  tamcn  ila,  utubflqno 
opcribas  Kilutcm  etemam  connequi  impossibile  ait."  Thua,  with  jualification  with- 
ait  wolkfl!,  nlvation  without  worka  ia  promiacd. 
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as  it  is  to  witness  this  improvement  in  doctrine,  and  closely  as  it  10 
connected  with  Calvin's  representation  of  original  sin,  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  of  regeneration ;  yet  an  essential  difference  will 
ever  be  found  between  the  two  systems,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  in* 
eluding,  under  the  latter,  the  Calvinistic  riew.  For  since  a  mere  weak- 
ening,  not  an  extirpation,  of  original  sin  is  admitted,  no  essential  maralL 
difierence,  but  a  mere  gradual  one,  can  then  be  maintained  between 
the  old  and  the  new  man  :  but  this  is  as  much  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
ef  the  Catholic  Church,  as  it  is  to  the  dignity  of  Christianity,  to  the 
notion  of  a  new  principal  of  life  communicated  by  it,  which  in  conee* 
quence  supersedes  the  old  one,  and  to  the  most  explicit  declarations  of 
Scripture.  If  the  influence  of  Christ  over  man  were  merely  confined 
to  this,  that  the  latter  was  a  somewhat  morally  better,  not  quite  a  mo- 
rally different,  man  from  the  heathen,  then,  in  a  strict  sense,  it  were 
impossible  to  speak  of  sanctification ;  for  both  the  Heathen  and  the 
Christian  woukl,  in  their  inward  life,  be  like^  and  difier  only  in  their 
degree  of  discipline.  The  Catholic  Church,  above  aU  things,  insiste 
on  a  radical  internal  change.  Moreover  the  difference  consists  in  thisr 
that  with  the  Protestant  the  ef  ternal  relation  to  Christ  is  by  far  the 
meet  important  thing  ;  so  that  at  this  point  of  his  spiritual  life  he  ean 
calmly  sit  down,  and,  without  advancing  a  step  further,  be  assured  of 
eternal  felicity  ;  since,  by  what  the  Reformers  call  justification,  his  sane 
have  been  once  forgiven,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  gates  <^  heavcD 
opened  to  him  ;*  while  the  Catholic  can  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  his 
■ios  only  when  he  abandons  them,  and  in  his  view  the  justified  man,^- 
the  man  acceptable  to  God, — is  identical  in  every  respect  with  the 
sanctified.  Even  with  Calvin,  forgiveness  of  sins  is  quite  absiraeiedlf 
the  only  ground  for  hope  of  salvation  ;  and  if  he  at  length  has  pene- 
tration to  perceive,  that  justification  and  sanctification  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated in  the  interior  life,  he  yet  divides  them  in  his  theory,  and  deduces 
fW>m  one  and  the  same  thing  difierent  effects ;  since  he  says,  that  it  is 
only  by  the  dechiration  of  God  remitting  sins,  that  righteouaneH  is 


•  Calvin  (Inetitlib.  in.  o.  11,  ^  15)  firet  atUck*  Peter  Lombard,  whow  dootrine 
he  thiM  iCatee:  **  Primam,  inqoH,  mm  Chritti  nos  justificat,  dum  per  earn  ezeitetiir 
eharitaa  in  eordibm  noatria,  qni  juiU  efficimar :  dcinde  quod  per  eamdem  extinetom 
ail  peeeatom."  ...  He  then  toma  a^ainat  Augualine :  **  Ac  ne  Aagoatmi  qnidem 
SBiitiiiilla  recipienda  eet.  Tametai  enim  egregie  hominem  omni  juatitie  laade  tpoliat 
•  •  . .  i^tiam  tamen  ad  jastificationeni  refert,  qa&  in  yitiB  novitatcm  per  Bpiritmii 
isgeneramur.**  Hereupon  he  aayi :  **  Scriptura  aatcm,  cum  de  fidei  juatitiA  loquitur, 
knge  aKonoa  duoit."  At  last  he  concludea  ($  21 :}  **  Ut  talia  juatitia  uno  verbo  ap. 
filHi  qaoat  peecatorum  renuHio.'* 
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acquired,  and  Dot  by  any  sanctifying  power,  which,  together  with  the 
comcioosneaB  of  such  a  remission,  has  been  imparted.  Hence  it  M» 
fowa,  that  even  a  minimum  of  real  improvement, — without  which,  ac- 
cording to  Calvin,  the  certainty  of  being  favoured  with  grace  cannot 
take  place, — would  entirely  suffice  for  salvation.  . 

To  this  statement  of  doctrines  it  will  be  well  to  subjoin  some  remarks, 
directed  towards  a  deeper  scientific  appreciation  of  the  Lutheran  sys- 
tem. The  point  to  which  we  would  here  particularly  direct  attention, 
is  the  fact  hoif  well  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  couples  with  that  of 
justification  ;  how  well  the  one  prepares  the  way  for  the  other !  The 
former  was  so  deeply  engraven  in  the  essence  of  man,  that  the  latter 
cannot  extend  beyond  his  surface.  If  original  sin  had  been  represented 
as  so  destructive  to  man,  in  order  thereby  to  exalt  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianity, 80  that  it  could  be  said,  ^  Behold,  though  original  sin  had  sunk 
so  deep  into  the  inmost  core  of  human  existence,  yet  Christianity  sinks 
still  more  deeply ;  it  penetrates  into  the  lowest  depths  of  the  soul,  and 
works  healingly,  and  creates  anew ;  if  the  power  of  the  evil  principle 
be  great,  that  of  the  good  principle  is  still  greater ;"  then  this  mistaken 
view  of  original  sin  ought  to  have  been  entirely  excused  as  a  theoretical 
error.  But  now  it  is  taught,  its  ravages  are  so  frightful,  that  they 
remain  in  the  will,  even  of  the  regenerated :  the  disease  under  which  we 
labour  is  so  malignant,  that  we  cannot  be  radically  cured  of  it ;  and, 
as  we  cannot,  so  we  need  not  be.  Hence  Christ,  our  righteousness,  ia 
out  of  us:  the  unrighteousness  in  the  old  Adam  is  within  us;  the 
righteousness  in  the  new  Adam  out  of  us. 

Moreover,  the  essence  of  original  sin,  according  to  Luther's  ex- 
pression, recurs  very  evidently  here.  If  Catholics  teach,  that  it  is  only  in 
the  case  where  the  solicitation  to  sin,  proceeding  from  the  flesh,  is  with 
full  consciousness  entertained,  and  consented  to  by  the  will,  that  the 
real  character  of  sin  appears,  so  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  with 
unexampled  obstinacy,  assert,  that  that  solicitation,  even  when  repelled 
with  decided  resistance,  is  in  itself  sinful.  Let  us  weigh  this  doctrine 
well,  and  inquire,  whether  evil  be  not  then  considered  as  something 
existing  apart,  independent  of  the  will,  and  extraneous  to  it,  and  be  not 
regarded  as  an  essence  7  What  else  can  be  meant,  when  it  is  said, 
something  evil  in  itself  remains  in  man,  and  is  yet  evil,  even  when  the 
will  resists  and  overcomes  it  ?  Here  the  sinfulness,  certainly,  lies  no 
longer  in  a  perverted  bent  of  the  will,  because  the  will,  in  this  instance, 
cannot  be  perverted ;  and  yet  sin,  that  is  to  say,  original  sin,  is  still  is 
man.  This  is  strikingly  corroborated  by  the  assertion,  that  we  can  be 
then  only  liberated  from  sin,  when  we  have  put  off  our  dear  **oorpiia. 
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cilum.^**    This  assuredly  is  to  conceive  sin  as  something  very  sul 
stantial ! 

And  yet  it  is  uncommonly  difficult  to  conceive,  how  Luther  shoul 
have  regarded  sin  as  really  something,  which,  in  the  strict  sense  of  tb 
word,  was  an  evil  essence.  Perhaps  the  following  considerations  ma 
enable  us  to  understand  Luther  better  than  he  understood  himsel 
Two  facts  above  all  are  very  remarkable.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a 
sorted  of  God,  that  He  conceals  from  His  eye  the  sins  of  believers,  < 
regards  those  as  just,  though  they  be  not  so.  NoWf  it  is  very  difficu 
to  imagine,  how  God  can  view  anything  other  than  as  it  is  in  itsell 
or  how  a  really  unjust  man  can  be  accepted  as  just  by  an  omnisctei 
Deity.  If  we  would  do  justice  to  Divino  omniscience,  no  alternatii 
remains  but  to  suppose,  that  what  is  looked  upon  by  man  as  sin« 
really  none  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  is  a  mere  consequence  of  humi 
finitcncss;  and  in  this  way  we  can  comprehend  the  security,  whi( 
is  felt  in  the  faith  in  a  mere  outward  justification.  That  somethii 
of  this  sort  lies  concealed  in  the  back-ground  of  the  minds  of  those  wl 
adopt  this  view  of  justification,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  secoi 
fact,  to  which  we  must  now  draw  attention.  The  act  of  justificatio 
and  the  whole  work  of  regeneration,  are  represented  as  the  doing 
God  alone.f  Now,  it  must  afford  ample  matter  for  astonishment,  th 
God,  who  is  here  the  exclusive  agent,  should  not  entirely  pervade  B 
own  work,  and  extirpate  the  very  roots  of  sin,  and  exert  His  unshackh 
might  in  all  its  splendour.  Man,  whose  conduct  is  entirely  passi' 
during  this  process  of  justification,  could  yet  be  entirely  transforme 
Wherefore  does  not  this  change  occur  ?  We  are  compelled  to  recur 
the  same  thought  which  we  expressed  above,  though  in  a  somewh 
altered  form  ;  to  wit, — that  sin  is  an  essential  condition  in  the  origin 
constitution  of  man,  and,  being  thus  necessary,  is  therefore  not  ii 
puted  to  us  by  God.  For  the  observation  of  Calvin, — who  seems 
have  felt  the  revolting  nature  of  the  theory,  that  God  is  the  exclusi 
agent  in  regeneration,  without  being  withal  the  thorough  agent, — ^t 
observation  of  Calvin,  that  this  defective  influence  was  grounded  in  t 
motive  of  God,  to  be  able  to  summon  before  His  tribunal  men  at  eve 

*  Solid.  Declar.  de  fid.  juitif.  ^  7,  p.  686.  **  Dam  hoc  mortalo  corpaKCulmn  < 
emnremnt,  vetoi  Adam  in  ipML  naturi  omnibaa  illiua  interioribua  et  ezterioribaa  t 

bus  IIIIMBF6t«'' 

t  Solid.  Declar.  ii.  do  lib.  arbit.  $  44,  p.  645.  •*  Tantum  boni,  et  tamdia  boni 
opentnr.  quantum  et  qnamdiu  a  Spiritft  Dei  impcllitar."  Far  other  is  the  belief 
the  Catholic,  who  knowa  that  the  Divine  Spirit  erer  urgea  man  on,  but  that  man  n 
often  not  let  himself  be  so  urged,  and  by  hii  own  fault,  will  not  correspond  to  the 
VIB8  impsi'*^- 
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momeDt  of  their  fives,  cannot  seriously  satisfy  any  one.*  Calvin 
should  have  called  to  his  aid  his  absolute  necessity  of  all  occurrencea, 
as  an  explanation  ready  at  hand.  This  necessity  of  sinning,  in  the 
jn-esent  stage  of  human  existence,  is,  then,  the  true  ground  of  this 
theory,  and  of  the  possibility  of  that  profound  tranquillity  in  a  state  of 
continued  sinfulness, — though  such  never  entered  into  the  minds  of  the 
Reformers*  At  least,  no  other  specuUtive  notion  of  the  Protestant 
account  of  original  sin,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of 
justification,  can  be  established. 

Luther,  accordingly,  did  not  express  himself  well,  when  he  saidi 
arignudsin  it  a  part  of  man's  essence ; — he  should  have  said,  sin  deaoei 
necessarily  to  the  essence  of  num.  Thus  did  the  dogmatic  decisions  of 
Lather  and  Calvin  against  human  freedom  meet  the  vengeance  due  to 
them :  and  though  they  had  so  much  enlarged  on  the  magnitude  of 
sin,  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  relation  to  man,  wherein  they  placed 
the  Deity,  they  were  at  last  compelled,  in  despite  of  themselves,  to 
deny  the  very  existence  of  sin.  What  they  taught  as  to  the  origin  of 
eril,  manifests  itself  again  in  this  matter  ;  and,  even  in  the  Lutheran 
system,  the  consequences  of  that  doctrine  remained,  though  the  doc- 
trine itself  the  Lutherans  rejected.  It  is  far  otherwise,  as  we  have 
ibove  said,  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Because  she  clings  so  firmly,  and 
with  such  a  bleeding  heart,  to  the  truth,  that  it  is  only  in  freedom  that 
the  ultimate  cause  of  sin  is  to  be  sought  for  ; — for  this  very  reason,  she 
can,  she  must,  likewise  maintain  a  real  redemption  from  sin. 


ON  JUSTIFYING   FAITH. 

4  xVd — Catholic  riew  of  this  mibject. 

The  doctrine  of  justifying  faith  experienced  the  same  fate  as  all  the 
other  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  For  fifteen  hundred 
years,  Christians  had  lived^  in  and  by  that  faith,  had  formed  many  in- 
tellectual conceptions  upon  it,  and  had  laid  down  the  same  in  numerous 
writings,  but  had  withal  felt  much  deeper  things  than  could  be  compre- 
hended in  notions,  or  defined  by  words.     Yet,  in  default  of  an  erro* 


*  CalTQi.  Imtit.  lib.  iiL  e.  ii.  §  11,  fol.  169.  "Nam  hoc  scctindnm  (Refonnatioo. 
em  ID  yita  noyitatem)  dc  inchoat  Deua  in  electia  miis,  totoqac  yites  curriculo  paulla- 
tim,  et  inienluin  knte  in  eo  progrroditur,  at  •emperobnozii  lint  ad  ejai  tribunal  mortis 
jaiiicio.'*  Here  progrwi  in  good  is  made  to  depend  on  Ood  alone,  and  the  caois 
of  ntaognnoa  ia  the  padisr  yirtas  deliberately  refenvd  to  the  Deity. 
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ncous  view  of  that  faith  decisively  put  forthy  and  aaaerted 
men  were  as  far  from  arriving  at  a  truly  sifting  point,  and  a 
est  degree  of  evidence  upon  the  matter,  as,  before  Arius 
doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  and  before  Pelagius,  upon  that 
Hence  it  happened,  that,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  ab 
articles  of  faith,  much  that  was  obscure,  much  that  was  i 
dictory,  was  found  among  Christian  writers  before  the  Nice 
and  the  African  and  the  Gallic  Synods,  so  it  proved  in  the 
positions  of  justifying  faith,  prior  to  the  general  Council  of ' 
it  became  the  great  and  earnest,  as  well  as  astonishing  t 
assembled  Fathers,  to  define  the  pure  truth,  and  separate 
dross  of  error.*  As  Arius  and  Pelagius,  men  widely  d 
character  from  Luther,  and  far  his  inferiors,  did  not  draw  tiM 
from  their  own  fancy,  but  only  embraced  with  warmth,  and 
to  the  fullest  extent,  obscure  conceptions  here  and  there  i 
Luther  merely  adhered  to  some  opinions  that  had  preri 
started,  as  we  learn  from  that  celebrated  Confession  delif 
before  the  breaking  out. of  the  Reformation.  In  opp 
teaching,  the  Church  exalted  now  to  the  highest  degree  < 
what,  from  her  origin,  had  been  taught  perpetually  and  \ 
established  this  in  the  form  of  a  dogma,  and  separated  it 
individual  opinions. 

Some  of  the  theologians  assembled  at  Trent  affiled 
especially,  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  opposition  wl 
establishes  between  non-justifying  works  and  justifying 
bishops  of  Agatha  and  Lanciano,  showed,  at  great  lenf 
merely  disputes  the  justifying  power  of  those  workSf  1 
faith,  and,  accordingly,  spring  not  out  of  it.f    In  confiM 
opinion,  the  bishop  Cornelius  Muasus  obserred,  that  tly 
merely  the  value  of  the  exterior  part  of  the  works ;  fist 
ham  was  not  acceptable  to  God,  merely  because  ha  <if 
in  sacrifice,  or  performed  other  Kke  actionsi  but  he   * 
inward  exercise  of  (kith  and  otiier  Tirtnes,  connects 
course  of  will  proceeding  from  faltKuud  munirc^Li^ 
good  works4    Very  rightly  was  it 
works  of  a  man  sanctified  in  Christ, 
deratioD,  when  he  daaied  to  works, 


•  rabvio.  tlwL  Com*.  TriiU  Ilk 


^ 
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^i  estformoj)  which  consummates  faith  and  confidence ;  which  aeita 
upholds,  and  transforms  the  soul.  From  Christ  redemption  was  desirec 
and  he  answered.  Faith  and  confidence  secure  what  is  loved  mn 
wished  for.  For  nothing  is  anxiously  desired,  save  what  we  love ;  i 
thus  the  Redeemer  be  loved,  he  then  redeems :  love  consequently  n 
deems,  for  it  is  the  love  of  the  Redeemer.  In  love,  accordingly,  is  tfa 
beloved  object ;  hence,  too,  the  beloved  Redeemer  is  in  love.  For  Go 
is  love  ;  and  he  who  abideth  in  love,  abideth  in  God,  and  God  in  bin 
It  is  the  consummate  faith,  or  the  consummate  confidence,  which  w 
call  the  faith  vivified  by  love  (Jides  charitate  formala^)  whereof  the  Si 
viour  saith,  that  it  maketh  us  well* pleasing  unto  God.  Thus  he  wh 
knoweth  Christ,  and  doth  not  approach  him  ;  or  he  who  goeth  towarc 
him,  but  doth  not  enter  into  fellowship  with  him ;  or  he  who  goeth  U 
wards  him,  and  cntercth  into  some  fellowship  with  him,  but  doth  ih 
embrace  him,  and  knit  the  ties  of  the  closest  fellowship  with  him,  hat 
DO  part  in  redemption." 

To  the  words  of  this  theologian,  we  shall  subjoin  a  passage  froi 
Bellarmine,  who  flourished  nearly  about  the  same  length  of  time  afh 
the  rise  of  Luther,  as  Nicholas  of  Cusa  did  before  him.  On  that  ptti 
sage  of  Galatians  v.  6  :  **  For  in  Jesus  Christ,  neither  circumciaic 
availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircurocision  ;  but  faith  which  worketh  fa 
charity,"  he  observes,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  occasion  for  error 
the  same  apostle  (St.  Paul)  declares  what  sort  of  faith  he  calls  the  jni 
tifying  one,  when  he  says :  in  Jesus  Christ,  neither  circumcision  aval 
eth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  that  is  to  say,  neither  the  law  give 
to  the  Jews,  nor  the  works  of  the  Heathens,  can  render  men  acceptaU 
before  God,  but  only  faith  ;  yet  not  every  faith,  but  solely  that  "  whic 
worketh  by  charity,"  to  wit,  the  faith  which  is  moved,  shaped  (fonm 
ftir,)  and  vivified  by  charity.  If  love  accordingly  be  the  vivifyin 
principle  (forma)  of  faith  ;  then,  say  the  Catholics  with  reason,  fait 
without  love  is  dead  {informis  ;)  with  love  it  is  living  (formata.)* 

To  this,  we  may  add  the  explanations  which  a  celebrated  Catholi 
exegetist,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  has  give: 
on  the  *22d  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  Romans.  After  the  aposti 
has  said,  that,  by  the  works  of  the  law,  no  one  is  justified  before  Goc 


baid,  lib.  ill.  diit.  23,  c.  1,  edit.  1516,  p.  136.  "  Credere  Deain  ett  credendo  aman 
credendo  in  eum  ire,  credendo  ei  adhesrero,  et  ejos  membris  incorporeri ;  per  haa 
fidem  JQstificatur  impius,  at  deinde  ipia  fidca  incipiat  per  dilectionem  operari ;  fidi 
argo,  quam  dsBmonoa  ct  foLu  Christiani  habcnt,  qualitaa  montii  est,  sed  informii 
^piiaiine  charitatc  eat.** 
•  BaUann.  do  jnatif.  lib.  ii.  c.  4,  d|>p.  torn.  iv.  p.  709. 
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he  adds,  a  new  path  of  salvation  without  the  law  has  hcen  now  opened 
hj  God  :  to  wit,  through  faith  in  Christ ;  so  that  all  believers  may  be« 
come  just.  On  the  word  ^  believers "  Cornelius  k  Lapide  now  ob« 
Knres:  **  Those  are  meant*  who  are  not  contented  with  a  mere  naked, 
empty  faith,  such  as  the  demons  possess ;  but  those,  who,  like  friends, 
liave  a  faith  matured  by  love  (fries  charitate  formata,)  who  believe  in 
Christ  in  such  a  way,  as  to  fulfil  his  commandments,  who  possess  an 
humble,  living  and  obedient  faith  ;  in  short,  who  believe  not  merely 
theoretically,  but  practically,  (qui  credutU  turn  speculatice.  sed  practid 
Ckristo.*')*  This  view  presents  itself  so  naturally  to  the  unprejudiced 
inquirer,  that  Heinroth,  for  example,  probably  without  having  ever  read 
a  Catholic  theologian,  observed  in  his  Pisteodicea :  **  Faith  is  the  basis, 
bat  love  is  the  principle,  of  a  righteous  life."f 


t  XYi. — IsDtheran  and  CalTinittic  view  of  faith. 

As  we  now  proceed  to  unfold  the  Protestant  view  of  faith,  it  will  be 
desirable  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  throw  the  clearest  light  on  this 
obscure  point,  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  position  where- 
in Luther  and  his  follo^-ers  placed  themselves  in  relation  to  the  Catho- 
lic doctrine  we  have  just  been  stating.  Above  all,  we  must  observe, 
that  they  combated  the  distinction  between  the  two  species  of  faith,  of 
which  we  spoke  in  the  preceding  section,  not  to  maintain  one  of  the 
two  as  alone  true,  and  alone  worthy  of  the  name,  but  to  reject  both. 
Had  they  only  represented  as  inadequate  that  faith  which  Catholics 
denote  as  insufficient  for  justification,  to  wit,  the  dead  faith,  their  con- 
duct would  have  been  at  once  intelligible  and  laudable:  but  they  dis- 
puted its  very  existence,  clearly  and  frequently,  as  it  is  attested  by 
Holy  Writ.^  The  cause  of  this  fact  must  be  sought  for  in  the  opinion, " 
that  faith  is  the  result  of  the   exclusive  working  of  the  Divinity  in 


•  Comelii  a  Lap.  Comra.  in  omncs  divi  Pauli  cp      Edit.  Antvcrp,  1705,  p.  57. 

t  Heinroth  Pisteodicea,  Leipzig,  1826,  p.  459.  We  have  much  plcasorc  in  mak- 
ing mention,  on  this  occasion,  of  a  layman,  who  has  given  a  very  intellectual  com- 
mentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  (William  Benekc,  Brief  an  die  Rdmer,  Heidel- 
Vorg,  1831.)  Let  the  reader  compare  pp.  64,  74,  145.  241.  We  are  at  a  loss,  how- 
erer,  to  nnderstand  how  he  could  find  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  doctrine  of  the 
pre-czistence  of  souls. 

t  Lather,  Commentary  (in  German)  on  the  Epistle  to  Galatians,  loc.  cit  p.  70. 
**  Therefore,  faith  is  not  such  an  otiosa  qualitaSf  that  is  to  say,  such  an  useless,  lazy, 
dead  thing,  that  it  can  lie  concealed  in  the  heart,  even  of  a  mortal  sinner,  just  like 
useless  chaff,  or  as  a  dead  fly,  daring  winter-time,  sticks  in  some  chink,  till  the  dear 
mm  comet  and  rooaet  it,  and  wanoiit  into  life." 
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tnan,— an  opiDion  which  appeared  incompatihle  with  the  other,  that  i 
could  show  itself  dead  and  ineffectual ;  whereas  the  Catholic  doctrin 
explains  the  want  of  a  progressive  movement  of  faith,  not  pervadii^ 
and  transforming  the  whole  man  by  the  resistance*  which  human  free 
dom,  everywhere  co*operating,  or  refusing  its  co-operation,  offers.  T 
what  surprising  interpretations  of  Scripture  the  Protestant  view  leadi 
in  so  far  as  it  disputes  the  distinction  between  the  two  aforesaid  specie 
of  faith,  we  have  already  shown  in  the  Twelflh  Section,  when  we  hti 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  predestination. 

But  even  the  notion  "  of  the  faith,  which  worketh  by  charity,**  dc 
scribed  by  Catholics  as  the  one  alone  justifying,  is  rejected  by  Protei 
tants.  When,  in  the  year  1641,  deputies  of  Catholics  and  Lutheran 
assembled  at  Ratisbon,  in  order  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  a  reconcilii 
tion  of  parties,  they  agreed  on  the  following  exposition  of  the  arttcl 
on  Faith :  "  It  is  a  settled  and  sound  doctrine,  that  sinful  man  is  justi 
fied  by  living  and  active  faith  ;  for  by  it  are  we  rendered  agreeable  ant 
well-pleasing  unto  God  for  Christ's  sake/'*  Luther  pronounced  con 
demnatiou  on  this  article  in  these  words :  "  It  is  a  wretched,  botchei 
note."t 

Wo  will  now  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  before  our  readers  the  follow 
ing  passages  from  Lutlicr's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala 
tians.  '^  Our  papists,  and  sophists,"  says  he,  "  have  taught  the  like,  t 
wit,  that  we  should  believe  in  Christ,  and  that  faith  was  the  ground 
work  of  salvation  ;  but,  nevertheless,  that  this  faith  could  not  justify  i 
man,  unless  it  were  the  Jides  formata;  that  is  to  say,  unless  it  firs 
received  its  right  form  from  charity.  Now  this  is  not  the  truth,  bu 
an  idle,  fictitious  illusion,  and  a  false,  deceitful,  misrepresentation  ol 

*  **  Firma  igitur  ett  et  sana  doctrina  per  fidcm  vivam  et  efficacem  Juitificari  homl 
nem  pcccatorem ;  oam  per  Ulatn  Deo  grati  ct  accepti  suiuiu.** 

t  How  Plank  endeavours  to  excuse  this  dissatiBfaction  on  the  part  of  Luther,  the 
reader  may  see  in  his  History  of  the  Protestant  System  of  Doctrine,  vol.  iii.  part  ii 
p.  91.  That  very  many  modern  Protestant  thcolo^riuns,  even  such  as  arc  by  no 
means  Rationalists.— as,  for  example,  the  sagacious  Menken,  should  reject  Lutbfli^ 
theory,  is  by  no  means  astonishing.  But  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  untenable  na. 
ture  of  this  theory  is  manifest  to  many  Lutheran  divmcs,  in  proportion  as  they  uncon. 
■cioui>ly  ascribe  to  Luther  and  his  followers  the  Catholic  doctrine.  Thus,  Dr. 
Augustus  llahn,  professor  in  Lcipzic,  in  a  letter  to  Brctschncidcr.  entitled  State  ^ 
Christianity  in  our  time,  writes  as  follows:  •*  Thus  Melancthon,  in  his  Apt*logy  (art 
3,)  rectifies  the  Catholic  notion  of  justification  through  good  works,  as  he  shows  tht 
Gospel  has  perfected  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  respecting  the  irec  grace  uf  God 
in  Christ  towards  all,  who  with  sincere  coatrition  manifest  a  living  faith,  working  by 
charity,*'  etc.  (p.  G4.)  In  fact,  the  true  notkm  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  often  toUUj 
Mcapea  those  who,  above  all  things,  wish  to  be  orthodox. 


I: 
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Vim  Gospel.     On  thiii  account,  what  the  senseless  sophists  have  taught 

nipecting  the  fide»  farwuOa^  that  is  to  say,  the  faith,  which  should 

iecet?e  its  true  form  and  shape  from  charity,  is  mere  idle  talk.     For 

(htt  faith  alone  justifies,  which  apprehends  Christ  by  the  word  of  Scrip* 

Hve,  and  which  adorns  or  decorates  itself  with  Him,  and  not  the  faith, 

which  embraces  in  itself  charity.     For  if  faith  is  to  be  certain  and 

constant,  it  should  apprehend  nought  else,  cling  to  nought  elie,  save  the 

ooe  Christ.     For,  in  the  anguish  of  the  conscience,  it  hath  no  oth^ 

«Uy,  but  this  precious  pearl.     Therefore,  should  the  law  affright «  maii| 

tod  the  weight  of  sin  oppress  him,  as  much  as  they  are  able,  he  can, 

Jievertheleas,  when  he  halh  apprehended  Christ  by  faith,  ever  boast  that 

^  is  yei  just  and  pious,     fiut  how  cometh  this  to  |  ass  ?     And  by 

what  is  he  rendered  so  just  ?     By  that  noble  treasure  and  pearl,  which 

^  called  Jesus  Christ,  whom  by  faith  be  hath  made  his  own.*"* 

In  the  same  work  of  the  Reformer,  we  read  on  the  same  subject  at 
follows :  ^  But  if  a  man  hears,  that  he  is  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  yet 
that  such  faith  is  of  no  avail,  and  profiteth  him  nothing,  unless  charity 
be  added  thereto,  which  giveth  force  to  faith,  and  renders  it  capable  of 
justifying  «  man,  then  it  must  needs  come  to  pass,  that  a  man  will 
immediately  fall  away  from  the  faith,  despair,  and  think,  if  this  be  so, 
that  faith  without  charity  doth  not  justify  ;  then  it  is  undoubtedly  use- 
less,  and  nothing  worth,  and  charity  alone  can  justify :  for  if  faith  hath 
not  charity  by  its  side,  which  imparteth  to  it  the  right  form,  which 
eonstitutes  it  in  such  a  m&nn^,  that  it  can  justify,  then  is  it  nought ; 
but  if  it  be  nought,  how  can  it  then  justify  ? 

**  Tlic  adversaries,  in  support  of  this  their  pernicious  and  poisonous 
doctrine,  adduce  the  text  from  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians :  *  If  I  spake  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels, 
tnd  if  I  should  prophesy,  and  should  know  ail  mysteries,  and  all  know- 
ledge ;  and  if  I  should  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains, 
and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing.'  This  text  the  papists  regard  as 
their  wall  of  iron.  But  the  dull,  stupid  asses  can  neither  understand 
nor  perceive  anything  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  therefore,  with 
this  their  false  interpretation,  they  have  not  only  done  violence  to  the 
words  of  St  Paul,  hut  they  have  moreover  denied  Christ,  and  set  all 
his  blessings  aside.  Therefore  we  must  beware  of  this  doctrine,  and 
regard  it  as  a  very  diabolical  and  hellish  poison ;  and  conclude  with  St. 
P^ul,  that  we  be  justified  by  faith  only,  and  not  *  per  fidem  formatem 
charitate.*"t 


*  Liitb0i*t  Worki,  part  i.  p.  47,  c.  6,  ed.  Wittenberg. 

t  L.  c.  p.  70.    The  Refbrmera  often  recur  to  HaoMfide*  formata  in  a  tone  of  great 

14 
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Wl»t,iiaw,wjiMtifyiiigfiuthintheIVoteetentmiMt  Mubefiflrrv^ 
when  he  tratto  thst  he  has  been  received  by  Gcd  into  grtce»  nnd  fihaltr 
for  Christ's  Mtke,  who,  by  his  destht  has  (^ered  up  atonsment  lor  onT 
sins,  he  receives  forgiveness  of  the  same.*  Melancthon  ejq>resses  huat* 
self  still  more  clearly,  when  he  says,  **  Faith  is  the  unconditional  acqm* 
esoence  in  the  Divine  mercy,  whhout  regard  to  oar  good  or  evil 
works,  "f  By  these  definitions  is  the  essence  of  fiiat  faith,  which  the 
Reformers  require,  by  no  means  mdde  clear :  we  must  more  accurmtafy 
point  out  the  manner  wherein  faith  exhibits  the  property  of  jastification^ . 
Negatively  this  is  explained  by  the  express  observatioii,  that  k  is  not 
the  love  connected  with  faith,  or  ^th«  in  as  far  as  it  mantfestii  its 
activity  in  worksf  which  possesses  the  power  of  jusfifying4  Positively 
this  is  explained  by  the  declaration,  that  it  is  the  instrument  and  the 
mean,  which  lays  hold  of  the  grace  (the  compassion)  of  Godyand  the 
promised  merits  of  Christ.^ 

If  this  more  accurate  exfrfanation  should  not  yet  place  in  the  fullest 
Bght  the  nature  of  the  Protestant  idea  of  faith,  this  will  be  most  cer" 
teiiily  effected,  by  considering  the  comparison,  which  Calvin,  on  a 

indigiwtkiii.  Thw,  Luther  in  a  dyputatioQ,  says,  (Opp.  Jen.  torn.  i.  fol.  S38,  Tbeb 
iv.:)  **Doeent  (sophiitas;  neque  iiffusum  Spiritu  Sancto  fideor  juatificare  nki  chaii< 
tate  lit  formata.**  Melancthon,  loci,  thcol.  p.  8^ :  **  Fingunt  ^Tulgus  aophiatanim) 
aliam  fidcm  formatam,  id  ett,  charitate  conjunctam  ;  aliam  informem,  id  est,  qnv 
Bt  etiam  in  impiia  carentibus  charitate.*^  CaWfn.  Initit.  lib.  iii.  C.  4,  n.  8,  pr.  |95 ; 
**  Primb  rcfatonda  eat,  que  in  •cholia  yolitat  nogratoria  fidei  forSiate  eC  faiformii  dii^ 
tinetio,"  etc. 

*  Confess.  Aug.  art.  iv.  fol.  13.  "  Item  docent,  quod  homines  non  posaint  jnatifi' 
eari  coram  Deo  propriis  viribus,  mcritis,  aut  operibus,  scd  gratis  justificentur  propter 
Christum  per  fidcm,  cum  crcdunt  se  in  gratiam  rccipi,  et  peccata  remitti  propter 
Christum',  qui  su&  morte  pro  noetris  peccatis  satisfeeft.** 

t  Melancthon  loc  theol  p.  93.  *•  Habes,  in  quatt  partem  ildei  nomen  i*iirpeC 
teriptura,  nempe  pro  eo,  quod  est  fidcre  |pratuit4  Dei  miserioordiS,  sine  olio  opemm 
nostrorum,  sivo  bonorum  sivc  malorum,  rcspcctu  :  quia  dc  Christi  plenitudine  omnes 
accipimus."  Most  complete  is  the  definition  which  Calvin  giyca:  Instit.  lib.  iii.  c. 
S,  §  7,  fol.  195.  "  Justa  fidei  definitio  nobis  constable,  si  dicamus  esse  dirine  erga 
DOS  benevoIentiiB  firmam  ccrtamque  cognkionem,  qusB,  gratuite  in  Chriato  promia- 
lionis  yeritato  fundata,  per  Spiritum  Sanetiun  et  reyelatnr  mentibiw  noalria,  et  cor. 
dibos  obaignatur." 

X  Kp(A»  iy.  dc  justif.  (  36,  p.  76.  "  SolA  fide  in  Christum,  non  propter  dileetiaiiear 
ant  opera  consequimur  remissioncm  pcccatorum,  etsi  dilcctio  scquitur  fidem* 

§  Solid.  Declar.  iii.  dc  fide  just.  §  36,  p.  662  :  **  Fides  enim  tantumeam  ob  <^i^^i^m 
juatificat,  et  inde  yim  illam  habet,  quod  gratiam  Dei  ct  mcritnm  Christi  in  promia. 
■kme  eyangclii  tanquam  medium  ct  instrumcntum  apprchendit  ct  amplectitor.**  $  S3, 
p.  659  :  •'  Et  quidem  neque  contritio,  neqae  dilectio.  neque  ulla  alia  yirtus,  sola  fidea 
est  illud  instrumcntum,  quo  gratiam  Dei,  mcritum  Christi,  et  xemMoncm  peecato- 
nan  appiebendere  et  accipcie  possumiia.** 
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Certain  occaaioiif  employed  for  this  object.  Osiander,  a  preacher  in 
Nuremberg  and  aHerwards  in  Konigsberg,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  Luther's  followers  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformationt  had 
dken  the  liberty  to  put  forth  a  peculiar  theory  of  justification,  which, 
if  ve  duly  elucidate  his  obscure  phraseology,  and  the  want  of  precision 
io  his  ideas,  was  quite  Catholic,— «a  circumstance  which  was  often 
urged  as  a  matter  of  reproach  against  him.  He  taught,  among  other 
thkigs,  that  the  justifying  power  lies  not  in  faith  considered  in  itself, 
JNit  only  inasmuch  as  it  essentially  embraces  Christ ;  that  is  to  say, 
iecording  to  Catholic  language,  inasmuch  as,  by  the  real  communica^ 
tion  of  Christ^s  righteousness,  it  places  man  in  a  real  communion  with 
bini.  To  this  Calvin  replies :  **  Doubtless  he  is  of  opinion,  that  faith 
by  no  means  justifies  through  its  intrinsic  energy  ;  for,  as  it  is  always 
teak  and  imperfect,  it  could  produce  only  a  defective  justification. 
Faith  is  only  the  mean  (organ)  through  which  Christ  is  ofiTered  up  to 
God.  Thus  it  blesses  man  in  the  same  way  as  an  earthen  vessel,  in 
vhich  a  treasure  is  found,  makes  a  man  happy,  although  it  possess  in 
itself  no  worth/^'*  Thus  is  justifying  faith  regarded,  not  as  a  morally 
renovating  and  vihil  principle,  flowing  from  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  but  as 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  Christ,  as  the  earthen  vessel  to  the 
treasure.  In  the  same  way  as  the  two  become  not  one, — the  vessel 
remains  earthen,  the  treasure  golden, — so  the  believer  is  not  inwardly 
united  with  Christ  by  justifying  faith :  they  stand  merely  in  an  out- 
ward  relation  one  to  the  other.  Christ  is  pure ;  man,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  although  he  believes  in  a  way  agreeable  to  God,  is  inwardly  im- 
pure. Christ  is  offered  up  by  man  to  God  through  faith,  the  sacrificial 
ressel,  without  man  himself  being  a  victim  acceptable  to  God  through 
Christ ;  and  as  such  being  just,  and,  in  consequence  thereof,  obtaining 
eternal  felicity.     The  belief  in  an  extraneous  righteousness,  described 

•  Calvin.  Instil,  lib  iii.  c.  II,  ^  7,  fol.  262.  "  Quod  objicit,  yim  joitificandi  noo 
inetse  fidei  ez  tc  ipsA^  aed  quatcniu  Chrintum  rccipit,  libentcr  admilto,  nam  n  per  m, 
vd  intrinaeca,  at  loqaiintur,  Tirtute  joBtificaret  fides,  ut  est  scmiicr  debilis  et  imper- 
fecta, non  efficerct  hoc,  ni.«i  ez  parte :  sic  manca  esset  justitia,  quae  frustulum  salutis 
nobis  coofenet . . . .  Neque  tamcn  interea  tortuosas  huj  us  sophistie  fif^uras  admitto,  quum 
dicit  fidem  esse  Christum :  quasi  vero  olla  fictilis  sit  thesaurus,  quodm  ea  reconditum 
Bt  auruin.  Neque  enim  diversa  ratio  est,  quia  fides  etiamsi  nullius  per  se  dignitatis 
sit  Tel  pretii,  nos  justificat,  Christum  afiurcndo,  sicut  oUa  pecuniis  roierta  hominem 
loeupletat... .Jam  ezpeditas  est  quoque  nodus,  quomodo  intclligi  debeat  yocabulimi 
fidei,  obi  de  jastificatione  agitur.**  Cfr.  Apolog.  iv.  de  jostif  §  18,  p.  71.  **  Et  mr- 
SB  qaoiies  nos  de  fide  loquimur,  intelligi  volomos  objectum,  scilicet  miserioordiam 
piomissam.  Nam  fides  non  ideo  justificat  aut  salvat,  quia  ipsa  sit  opus  per  se  dignmiit 
aed  tantom  quia  accipit  misericordiam  promissam.**  Cf.  Chenmit.  Exam.  Cone* 
Tnd.parti.p.294. 
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in  (he  Fourteenth  Section,  required  this  notion  of  faith  (justiiia 
mos.)  A  peculiar  conception,  likewise,  of  the  appropriation  o 
merits  and  obedience  of  Christ,  must  accordingly  bo  formed, 
this  was  precisely  called  appropriation  of  obedience,  whereby  it 
oppropriaOed  by  us,  not  made  our  own  in  an  inward  living  mann 
that  we  may  become  obedient  like  unto  the  Redeemer.  It  is  the 
with  this  new  mode  of  appropriation,  as  if  any  one  were  to  purch 
Tery  learned  book,  and  instead  of  stamping  its  contents  deeply  c 
mind,  and  in  this  way  appropriating  it,  so  that  he  might  bec( 
living  book,  should  hold  himself  very  learned,  the  learned  book  w 
(outward)  property ! 

Now,  the  rejection  of  the  above-stated  second  Catholic  view  of 
becomes  perfectly  intelligible.     Moreover,  Calvin,  as  it  appean 
rowed  the  simile  in  question  from  Luther's  writings,  in  which 
quently  occurs,  though  not  so  fully  carried  out.* 

After  these  explanations,  we  can  understand  the  purport  of  paf 
like  the  following,  from  Luther's  writings :  **  Now  thou  seest  ho 
is  the  Christian  or  the  baptized  man ;  for,  though  he  will,  he  < 
k>se  his  salvation,  however  great  his  sins  may  be,  unless  he  refuse 
lieve.  No  sin  can  damn  him,  but  unbelief  alone.  When  faith 
Divine  promise  given  in  baptism  returns^  or  is  not  effaced,  then  i 
will  be  made  to  vanish  in  a  moment  through  faith,  or  rather  the  T( 
of  God  ;  for  He  cannot  belie  Himself,  if  thou  confess  Him,  and 
escc  faithfully  in  His  promises.  But  contrition  and  confession  c 
and  even  satisfaction,  and  all  those  efforts  invented  by  man,  will 
ly  leave  thee,  and  make  thee  unhappicr,  if  thou  forgotteat  this 
veracity,  and  busiest  thyself  about  those  things.  Vanity  of  vt 
and  vexation  of  spirit,  is  all  which  wc  strive  for,  beyond  faith  in 
fidelity."!     In  this  passage  it  is  asserted,  that,  by  the  side  of  fai 


•  Luthcr'B  Commcntory  on  the  opiBilc  to  the  Galatians.  part  i.  p.  70,  cd. 
bcrgr  (in  Gerrnan  )  "  The  reason  whcieforo  faith  jiif^tifics,  is,  that  it  apprchc 
brings  to  itself  the  costly  noble  pearl,  to  wit,  Jesus  Chrirt." 

t  Luther  de  captiv.  Bub.  torn.  ii.  fol.  264.  **  Ita  yidcs,  quam  dives  mt  hoa 
tianus,  etiam  volena  non  potest  perdere  milutem  suatn  quantiwunque  peccatiM^ 
Kl  credere.  Nulla  cnim  pcccata  cum  poesunt  damnaro,  nisi  sola  incrcdulitas 
tent  omnia,  sircdcat  tcI  stct  fides  in  promissionem  divinam  baptizato  factam 
aento  abtorbentur  per  eandem  fidem,"  etc.  Here  we  may  appropriately  ii 
ijUuwing  celebrated  passage  from  a  letter  of  Luther  to  Melancthon,  althoa 
tf^  evident  excitement  of  mind  (to  we  would  willingly  believe)  under  whid 
thor  writes,  peculiar  stress  ought  not  to  bo  laid  upon  it ;  but  it  will  still  ever 
^laractcristio  monument  in  the  histofj  of  religions  opinions.  **  Shi  lostilj, 
Lntber,  **  but  be  yet  more  hnty  in  faith,  and  lejoiee  in  Christ,  who  is  the  e 
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gmtest  nns  can  sttll  be  committed ;  but  this  certainly  is  not  the  faith 
vJu'ch  8t>  Paul  recommends  to  us,  although  Luther  is  ever  appealing 
to  the  authority  of  this  apostle.  But  it  is  that  earthen  vessel  of  Calvin, 
OB  whose  surface,  indeed,  Christ  as  the  Lamb  of  God  is  found,  but  with- 
out the  spirit  of  the  Redeemer  livingly  pervading  the  whole  man,  de- 
itioying  sin,  and  truly  engendering  a  new  life  within  us.  Who,  that 
hd  ever  reflected  on  the  Pauline  notion  of  faith,  could  have  ever  taken 
pleasure  to  defend  the  thesis,  ^  that  if  in  faith  an  adultery  could  be 
committed,  it  were  no  sin.*^  Even  in  Mclancthon,  we  find  similar 
ptsnges,  of  which  we  shall  cite  only  one :  ^  Whatever  thou  mayest 
A),  whether  thou  eatest,  drinkcst,  workest  with  the  hand,  teachest,  I 
oay  add,  shouldst  thou  even  sin  therewith,  look  not  to  thy  works ;  weigh 
the  promise  of  God ;  confide  in  it,  and  doubt  not  that  thou  hast  no 
longer  a  Judge  in  heaven,  but  only  a  Father,  who  cherisheth  thee  in 
His  heart,  as  a  parent  doth  his  child.^f  In  other  words,  suppose  thoa 
shouldest  be  a  drunkard,  or  a  glutton,  let  not  thy  hair  turn  gray ;  only 
forget  not  that  God  is  a  kind  elder,  who  learned  to  forgive  much  sooner 
than  thou  didst  learn  to  sin. 

However,  we  have  pointed  out  only  one  side  of  the  Lutheran  princi- 
ple of  faith,  namely,  that  whereby  it  works  justification.     There  is 

of  nn,  of  death,  and  of  the  world.  Sin  we  miut,  00  long  as  wc  remain  here.  It 
■officea,  that,  througl^the  riches  of  the  glory  of  God,  we  know  the  Lamb  which  ta. 
keth  away  the  ains  of  the  world :  finm  Him  no  sin  will  sever  us,  though  a  millMNi 
times  in  a  day  we  riiould  fornicate  or  commit  murder.**  Epist  Dr.  M.  Lutheria  Job. 
Aon&bin  coU.  torn.  i.  Jena,  1556,  4,  p.  545,  b.     Luther  sajs  to  his  friend  : — 

**  Si  gratis  prvdicator  es,  gratiam  non  fictam  sed  veram  prsdica :  si  vera  gratia 
est  vemm  non  fictum  peccatum  ferto,  Dcus  non  facit  salvos  ficte  peccatores. 

**  iSfto  peeeator  et  peeea  foriiter^  9ed  fortiuajide  etgaude  in  Chruto,  qui  victor 
est  peccati,  mortis  et  mnndi :  peecandum  est,  quamdiu  hie  sumus.  Vita  hiec  non 
est  habitatio  justitis ;  sed  ezpectamus,  ait  Petrus,  coelos  novos  et  terram  novam,  in 
qmbusjoBtitia  habitat. 

*'  Suffieit  quod  agnovimus,  per  divitias  gloria  Dei,  agnum  qui  tollit  peccata  mundi : 
ab  hoc  Doo  avellct  nos  peccatum,  etiamn  millie*,  miUiea  uno  die  fomicemwr  aut  oe~ 
eiimmiu.  Putas  tam  parvimi  esse  pretium  et  redemptioncm  pro  peccatis  nostris  fae. 
tam  in  tanto  ac  tali  agno  7"  The  letter  was  written  from  the  Wartburg,  and  bears 
the  date  of  the  jear  1531. 

*  Luther  di^ut  torn.  i.  p.  533.    **  Si  in  Jide  fieri  pouet  adulterium,  peccatum  mn 


t  BlelancthoQ  loc.  p.  93.  "  Qualiacunque  smt  opera,  eomedere,  bibere,  laborara 
manft,  dooere,  addo  etiam,  ut  sint  palam  peccata,**  etc.  I  candidly  avow,  I  oouUI 
■s  sooo  imagine  the  coexistence  of  day  and  night,  as  conceive  a  man  holding  thB 
Pauline  wi^rtt  (faith)  with  the  sentiments  and  oonduet  described  by  Melanethoa* 
And  what  should  prevent  us  from  representing  to  ourselves  such  a  man  as  unchasta, 
chulerie,  &«.,  if  the  qualities  sUted  in  the  text  be  eompaiible  with  faith  7  In  wbal 
EMpeot  is  gtUm  morally  difierentixoM  libido  7 
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another,  whereby  it  becomes  the  source  of  love  and  of  good  works 
Lather,  in  many  places,  describes  this  in  nearly  the  same  terms  as  ths 
Catholics  depict  the  divine  love  of  the  regenerated.  In  this  class  of  tiM 
Reformer's  writings,  are  included  those  on  Christian  freedom  and  oi 
good  works ;  and  who  knows  not  the  brilliant  description  of  faith  ii 
his  preface  to  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  t  '*  Faith,"  says  ha 
**  is  a  divine  work  within  us,  which  changes  us,  makes  us  be  bom  agah 
out  of  God,  destroys  the  old  Adam,  and  transforms  us,  as  it  were,  intc 
other  men,  in  heart,  in  feeling,  and  in  every  faculty,  and  communicata 
to  us  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  faith  is  something  living  and  efficacious : 
so  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  not  always  work  good.  Faitl 
doth  not  first  ask,  whether  good  works  are  to  be  done ;  but,  before  i 
inquires  about  the  matter,  it  hath  already  wrought  many  good  worki 
and  is  ever  busied  in  working."  Here,  in  the  most  amiable  contradic 
tion  with  the  Lutheran  theory  of  justification,  a  renovation  and  entin 
transformation  of  the  whole  inward  man  is  taught.  Faith  appears  ai 
the  blossom,  springing  out  of  the  union  of  all  the  powers  constitotiii| 
the  interior  man,  as  an  expression  of  their  combined  workings ;  wluli 
a  strong  testimony  is  rendered  to  the  power  of  the  Saviour  over  aii 
and  death.  In  his  commentary,  likewise,  on  the  epistle  to  the  Gala 
tians,  Luther  calls  faith  '*  the  righteous  heart,  the  thoroughly  good  wiB 
and  the  new-created  understanding,  or  reason."  Here  also  Lathei 
means  to  say,  that  faith  is  an  effect  of  all  the  spiritual  powers  of  mail 
when  they  are  purified  and  glorified  by  the  Divine  Spirit.* 


APPRECIATION  OF  THB  THEORETIC  AND  PRACTICAL  GROUNDS,  WHICH 
THE  PROTESTANTS  ALLEGE  FOR  THEIR  VIEW  OF  FAITH* 

§  zvii. — Appreciation  of  the  theoretic  groundB. 

But  why,  now,  do  the  Reformers  so  much  insist  on  the  distinction  d 
two  principles  in  one  and  the  same  faith ;  to  one  whereof  is  reserved 
the  power  of  working  justification,  to  the  other,  that  of  evincing  itself 
in  charity  and  good  works,  and  in  unfolding  the  fulness  of  all  virtues  1 
Luther  and  his  friends  conceived  they  had  very  weighty  theoretical  and 


•  Commentarj  oa  the  epiitle  to  the  GalatiBiis,  part  i.  p.  143 ;  German  oditioB  d 
Wittenberg.    Panages  similar  to  thos^jM  ^  tba  tozt  often  ocevr. 


^thMyMfatli 
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Pnetical  reasons  for  this  separation.  The  theoretical  reasons  will  first 
engage  our  attention.  It  is  very  usual  with  Luther  and  his  friends  to 
boast  of  faith,  as  the  instnunent  embracing  the  mercy  of  (xod  in  Christy 
^  not  only  the  first  and  original,  but  also  the  only  pure  ordinance  of 
Ood  ia  man,  unmixed,  and  consequently  untroubled,  with  any  human 
alloy ;  whereas  faith,  when  it  manifests  itself  in  lore,  and  in  the  whole 
course  of  feelings  to  which  it  should  give  rise,  on  one  hand,  doth  not 
appear  itself,  but  rather,  if  we  may  so  speak,  as  the  fruit  of  itself,  and 
on  the  other  hand  penetrates  and  pervades  the  human  and  the  stnfiil 
dement,  and  consequently  no  longer  exhibits  its  pristine  purity.*  Now 
it  is  the  exclusive  act  of  God,  according  to  them,  which  maketh  men 
agreeaUe  to  Him ;  it  is  consequently  the  instrumental  faith  only,  not 
tbe  fiuth  working  by  charity,  that  justifieth  before  God,  and  therefore 
tlie  distinction  in  question  must  be  regarded  as  well-founded,  nay,  ai 
mbsc^tely  necessary. 

The  moire  simplicity  of  these  theoretic  errors,  which  are  entirely 
baaed  on  the  doctrine  of  God*s  exclusive  operation  in  the  work  of  sal* 
^ration,  is  too  evident  to  need  any  special  comment.  Luther  in  one 
word  wished  to  say :  in  us  God  believes — in  us  God  confides  in  himself 
•—and  as  everywhere  He  can  rejoice  only  in  His  own  vwlcs,  so  He 
rejoiceth  solely  in  this  His  exclusive  act.  Evident  as  this  is,  yet,  on 
tccount  of  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  for  the  sake  of  elucidat- 
ing the  notions  respecting  it,  it  behoves  us  not  to  pass  it  over  with  too 
much  haste.  The  Lutherans  describe  the  entire  spiritual  life  of  regen- 
erated man  as  the  act  'of  God.  Is  it  not  therefore  extremely  singulari 
and,  according  to  their  theoretical  doctrines,  utterly  inconceivable,  that 
they  should  not  likewise  say,  God  in  Christ  Jesus  loveth  in  us,  and 
should  not  attribute  to  the  Creator  as  lively  a  joy  in  this  His  work,  as 
that  whereby  he  bdieveth  in  as  ?  If  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  be 
His  worV,  if  both  have  been  obtained  for  us  through  tbe  merits  of 
Christ,  what  imaginable  cause  is  there,  why  God  should  look  down 
graciously  upon  us,  inasmuch  as  He  excites  within  us  faith  in  the 
Redeemer ;  but  cannot  love  us,  inasmuch  as  he  produces  within  ue 
love  for  Christ!  The  doubt  that  in  love  something  human,  and 
therefore,  as  they  say,  something  meagre  and  insufficient,  exists,  the 
peculiar  theory  of  Protestants  cannot  allege;  for  what  is  weak  and 
sinful  in  love,  that  is  to  say,  what  is  not  love  itself,  they  will  not  deno- 
minate God's   work,   but  only  love   itself.     The  exotic  and  impure 

*  Lather  de  captiv.  Babyl.  opp.  torn.  ii.  p.  984.  *'  Opus  est  enim  omnium  openmi 
eKcellentiMimam  et  arduiflamum,  quo  aolo,  etiamm  cetaffia  omnibm  carere  cogeria, 
•enraberia.  £■(  enim  opna  Dei,  non  hominia,  neat  Paaius  docet ;  OAtera  nobiicam 
«tper  noa  opesatur,  hoc  nnicam  in  nobia  et  aine  nobia  operatar.'* 
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elements  in  this  love  God  could  always  sepanite,  and,  as  to  that  wiiic 
should  be  proved  to  be  his  own  work,  graciously  accept,  and  even  i 
graciously  as  anything  eke,  which  He  hath  ordained.  A  very  pecols 
reason  must  iiave  induced  the  Lutherans  to  adopt  this  view;  f 
although,  as  they  conceive^  faith  is  the  exclusive  work  of  God«  yet 
still  frequently  trembles,  becomes  now  and  thent  even  according  to  tl 
symbolical  books  (for  example,  the  Apology,}  extremely  weak* 
scarcely  able  at  times  to  cling  to  the  staff  of  Divine  Providence,  m 
forgets  itself  even  so  far  as  to  doubt  the  existence  of  God.  And 
regards  Luther  himself,  he  was  often  unable  to  put  off  the  doubt,  wfa 
thcr  he  had  conceived  justifying  faith  in  a  very  believing  spirit,  ai 
dispelled  awakening  scruples,  not  by  the  power  of  faith,  but  after  a  yq 
human  fashion,  to  wit,  by  resolving  in  such  moments  to  inveigh  insta 
taneously  and  energetically  against  the  papacy,  and  in  this  way  to  i 
aside  disgust  by  pleasure.*  Now  this  dismay,  and  this  doubting 
divine  truths  and  divfne  promises,  are  most  assuredly  no  gradoun  wo 
of  God  ;  but  in  both  we  recognize  the  human  alloy,  and  (in  the  sen 
of  the  Reformers,)  we  must  say  :  '*  In  us  God  hnlieves;  it  is  maUri 
the  contrary,  who  trembles,  and  who  doubts.  In  despite  of  this  pertv 
bation  of  the  divine  element  within  us,  God  doth  not  yet  cease  to  \w 
down  graciously  upon  the  seed  He  hath  sown  in  man."  Why  shou 
the  Deity,  then,  on  account  of  the  human  alloy  intermingled  wi 
charity,  be  induced  to  cast  no  friendly  eye  upon  it,  and  not  gracioua 
to  recognize  that  portion  of  it,  which  is  His  own  work  ? 


*  Some  ]>a88ag«0  of  this  kind  we  must  here  lay  before  the  reader.  Lather,  in  I 
Table-talk  (p.  166,  ed.  Jena,  1603,)  rays :  "  I  once  beliered  all  that  the  Pope  ■ 
the  monks  told  me.  But  now  what  Christ  saith,  who  cannot  lie,  this  I  cannot  | 
too  strong  a  faith  in.  But  this  is  a  wearisome  subject ;  we  most  defer  it  to  anoCli 
day."  P.  167  :  "  The  spirit  is  indeed  wUIing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak,  saith  Chii 
when  he  speaks  of  himself.  St.  Paul  also  saith :  The  spirit  will  giwe  itaelf  up 
God,  and  trust  in  Him  and  obey ;  but  reason,  flesh  and  Mood  resist,  and  will  not  m 
eannot  upward  rise.  Therefore  roust  our  Jjord  Grod  bear  with  as ;  the  glimmerb 
wick  he  will  not  put  out ;  the  faithful  have  only  the  first-fruits  of  the  spirit,  not  t 
full  perfection,  and  the  ten  commandments.  One  person  askcd,  wherefore  doth  i 
God  impart  to  us  full  knowledge  7  Dr.  Martin  replied :  If  any  one  could  indeed  1 
iicye,  then  for  very  joy  he  would  be  able  neither  to  cat,  nor  drink,  nor  do  aught  si 
As  at  Dr.  Martin's  table  the  text  from  the  prophet  Hoeea,  Mac  dicit  DomimUf  m 
song,  he  said  to  Dr.  Jonas,  '  As  little  as  you  belieye  that  this  singing  is  good,  so  lif 
do  I  firmly  belieye  that  theology  is  true.  I  love  my  wife,  I  love  her  more  dearly  th 
myself—- that  is  most  sure — I  mean  to  say,  I  would  rather  die  than  that  she  or  the  I 
tie  ones  should  die.  I  love  Christ  very  dearly,  who  with  His  blood  hath  redeem 
me  from  the  power  and  tyranny  of  the  devil :  but  my  faith  ought  in  justice  to 
greater  and  more  ardent  than  it  is ;  ah !  Lord  !  enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  ■ 
vant,'  ••  Ac. 
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Love,  then,  b  an  efiect  of  faith,  and  consequently  not  the  first  of  the 
divine  workings  within  us ;  for  as  it  is  only  faith  which  with  God*s  aid  ' 
brings  forth  chanty,  and  certainly  not  any  unbelief  ingrafted  on  faith, 
love  must  in  consequence  be  as  divine  as  faith  ;  because  it  is  the  pure, 
though  (as  the  Lutherans  assert)  the  later,  production  of  a  divine  prin- 
ciple.    For  whatever  would  be  defective  in  charity,  would  be,  as  we 
remarked  above,  not  charity  itself,  but  only  the  effect  of  a  deficiency 
in  faith  ;    or,  to  express  ourselves  more  accurately,  (for  a  deficiency, 
that  18  to  say,  the  absence  of  being  can  do  nothing,)  a  smaller  degree 
of  charity  presupposes  a  small  degree  of  faith ;  though  the  former,  be 
it  even  subsequent  in  its  origin,  is  as  divine  as  the  latter.     A  flame  is 
not  less  fire  than  a  spark,  though  the  spark  precedes  the  flame  ;  it  is  the 
ame  with  a  little  flame,  though  it  were  only  the  eflfect  of  a  little  spark» 
and  both  in  the  same  way  would  be  comprised  in  the  notion  of  a  little 
fire. 

Whithersoever  we  turn  our  inquiring  glance,  we  can  discover  no- 
thing which  should  have  brought  charity  into  such  discredit,  that  it 
were  only  by  faith,  and  not  by  love,  we  can  be  acceptable  to  God* 
Holy  writ  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  chargeable  with  the  evil  repute 
into  which  love  is  fallen.  Let  us  compare  only  John  xiv.  21,  23,  and 
1  Cor.  viii.  3.  If  the  Saviour  saith  in  the  former  place,  ^'  He  who 
bveth  me,  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will 
manifest  myself  to  him ;"  so  we  may  be  allowed  to  put  the  question, 
what  distinction  can  exist  '^  between  receiving  any  one  into  his  grace,** 
**  assuring  an/ one  of  his  good- will,"  (declaring  him  just,)  and  ^  loving 
any  one  V*  It  is  also  useful  attentively  to  consider,  who  it  is,  accord- 
ing to  this  passage,  whom  the  Father  and  the  Son  love  ; — him,  it  saith, 
**  who  loveth  Christ."  Thus,  it  would  be  Faith,  in  so  far  as  it  loves, 
and  is  active  in  love,  wherein  consists  the  righteousness  that  availeth 
before  God,  and  whereby  we  become  well-pleasing  unto  Him. 

To  speak  out  plainly  our  own  opinion,  it  appears  to  us,  that,  in  the 
Protestant  mode  of  distinguishing  between  the  instrumental  faith,  and 
the  faith  working  by  charity,  there  has  been  always  wanting  a  clear- 
1  of  conception.  This  will  be  proved  most  evidently,  if  we  take  the 
(  of  inquiring,  what  is  this  faith  considered  in  itself ^  and  what,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  ought  to  be,  according  to  Protestants;  this  faithf  as 
we  should  premise,  being  always  understood,  in  the  Protestant  sense, 
of  confidence  in  the  Saviour,  as  the  Forgiver  of  sins.  The  discussion, 
which  we  have  just  concluded,  leads  us  to  a  certain  result.  Let  us 
once  more  place  ourselves  in  the  Protestant  point  of  view,  which  looks 
on  charity  as  an  efiect,  or  a  fruit  of  faith.  If  charity  stands  really  in 
this  relation  to  faith,  it  is  necessarily  comprised  in  it,  for,  otherwise, 
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-(  vmmM  m*  ywoMJ  from  it;   it  wodd  be»  therefore,  moit  entmaiy^ 
.^  MMlkflr  fem  of  Faitb*8  existence,  or  faith  in  another  ehapSi  mmM. 
^mitM  fhtmtmmm  ite  essence  in  soch  a  degree,  that  it  could  not  be  eon* 
..-vt^t)^  without  it,  and  could  only  be,  through  it,  what  it  is.     It  would, 
'JiM^i>c^  be  no  error  to  assert,  that  love  were  the  essence  of  faith,  and 
!V  lift  a  higher,  more  developed,  and  more  distinct  manner ;  it  would  be 
^b»  «M«iett<v  of  the  latter,  because  it  is  the  latter  which  is  manifested  ia 
«U  •»>  the  causw  in  its  effect,  the  reason  in  its  consequence,  the  root  in 
ihe  tree*     Love  would  be  faith,  even  in  a  more  consummate  form,  be- 
<tt«Me  Aiith  only,  after  a  gradual  growth,  hath  become  love.     Faith, 
in  9i^k  Air  as  it  embraces  Christ,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  him,  ia^ 
eettuw^tttvntly,  love  itself,  although  (as,  until  more  accurate  definitions 
he  given,  we  are  willing,  for  argument's  sake,  to  concede,)  it  be  at  first 
cmly  love  in  its  infancy.     Love  is  thus,  without  doubt,  the  organ, 
^hii'h  rests  with  confidence  in  Christ,  and  the  efficacious  faith  is  the 
ineilru mental  one,  only,  as  we  said,  in  a  more  mature  and  a  more  eon- 
Armed  shape. 

The  truth  of  what  has  been  stated,  and,  consequently,  the  due  rela- 
liuii  in  which  faith  stands  to  charity,  may,  in  various  ways,  be  made 
evident.  The  first  is  as  follows  : — To  the  abstract  idea  of  God,  as  a 
IKMUg  infinitely  just,  corresponds  the  sentiment  of  fear.  If,  on  the 
ether  hand,  God  be  conceived  as  the  all  loving,  merciful  and  forgiving 
IVlher,  this  is  most  assuredly  possible  only  by  a  kindred  sentiment  in 
vur  souls,  corresponding  to  the  Divine  love,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  love 
germinating  within  us.  It  is  awakening  hme  only  that  can  embrace 
the  kiviugt  pardoning,  compassionate  Grod,  and  surrender  itself  up  en* 
liiely  to  Him,  as  even  the  Redeemer  saith,  '*  He  who  loveth  me,  shall 
he  hived  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to 
Urn."  'l^us  it  would  not  be  faith  (confidence)  which  would  be  the 
Ami  in  the  order  of  time,  and  love  in  the  next  place,  but  faith  would  ha 
«a  edWl  of  love,  which,  after  she  had  engendered  faith  as  confidence, 
iM|4Hirled  by  this  her  own  self-begotten  help-mate,  would  come  for* 
warti  lUiire  vigorously  and  efficaciously.  This,  at  least.  Holy  Writ 
leaehes  very  clearly.  Compare  Romans  v.  5,  with  viii.  15,  16.-— The 
eeiHMid  mode,  wherein  what  we  have  said  may  be  made  evident,  ia  aa 
||^4Wwe )  Confidence  in  the  Redeemer  (for  this,  we  repeat  it  again, 
ihe  HelWniers  denominate  faith,)  necessarily  pre-supposes  a  secret,  hid« 
^1^  \Wairei"-Hi  longing  after  Him.  For  our  whole  being,  having  re* 
eeixeJ  the  impulse  from  God,  forces  and  urges  to  apply  to  ourselves 
«hal  w  «iR»r<Hi  through  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  and  our  deepest  ne- 
eeieatMNH  whereof  we  have  attained  the  consciousness  through  His 
4|Nyr4(k  ar»  satisfied  only  in  Him.    But  what  is  now  this  longing,  this 
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Mrey  other  than  love  ?  Assuredly,  this  aspiring  of  our  whole  being  to- 
wirds  Christ,  this  efibrt  to  repose  in  Him,  to  be  united  with  Him,  to 
find  in  Him  only  our  salvation,  is  nought  else  than  love.  It  follows,  then, 
tbat  love,  even  according  to  this  view  of  things,  constitutes  the  founda- 
tion and  internal  condition  of  confidence — nay,  its  very  essence ;  for, 
in  every  internal  consequence,  the  essence  is  again  manifested.* 

It  was  only  a  very  singular  confusion  of  the  manner  wherein  the  Gos- 
pel is  announced  to  us,  with  the  interior,  liviAg  acceptance  of  the  same 
in  our  own  souls,  that  could  ever  have  given  rise  to  a  difierent  opinion. 
Hie  Redeemer,  doubtless,  announces  himself  to  us  from  without  ( Jiw- 
Htia  nostra  extra  fuw,)  as  Him,  for  the  sake  of  whose  merits,  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  is  ofiered  to  us,  with  the  view  of  restoring  us  to  com- 
munion with  God.  But  when  we  have  once  clearly  apprehended  and 
recognized  this  righteousness,  which  is  without,  then  first  awakes  within 
08  the  feeling  kindred  to  divinity ;  we  find  ourselves  to  be  beings  de- 
signed and  created  for  God  ;  we  feel  ourselves  attracted  towards  Him 
(this  is  the  first  germ  of  k>ve ;)  we  find,  even  in  our  sins,  no  further  ob- 
stacle ;  we  pass  them  by,  and  move  consoled  onwards  toward  Grod  in 
Christ  (this  is  confidence  in  the  latter;)  and,  by  the  progressive  de* 
Telopment  of  such  feelings,  we  at  last  disengage  ourselves  from  the 
world,  and  live  entirely  in  Grod  {JustUia  intra  noSy  inharens^  infusa.) 
Hius  the  recognition  of  the  truths  revealed  in  Christ,  and  especially  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  in  him,  (this  is  faith,  in  the  ordinary  Catholic  sense,) 


*  Ciidmd  Sadolet  («d  PrinotpOT  Germ,  oratio.  Opp  ed.  Ver.  mooozzztiii.  tool. 
tt.  p.  359-60)  obwirea  with  great  truth :  **  IDud  prasterea  doeto  homine  iDdignum, 
quod,  cum  iitam  ipnm  fidem,  in  qua  ana  haBretii,  a  Spiritti  Sancto  nobia  cooceditii 
dan,  Don  ridetit  earn  in  amore  et  charitate  ewo  datam.  Quid  enim  aliod  Spiritos 
inetoB  eat,  qnam  amor  7  Qnod  ctiam  at  preetercatur,  cam  fidrm  eiae  fiduciam 
affirmatia,  qoa  eerto  eonfidimaa  noatra  nobia  peeeata  a  Deo  per  Chriatom  ftiiaM  ignoCa, 
t^em,  qoamvia  improdentea,  in  hke  fidaeia  inwritia :  non  enim  rine  ipe  potest  eaaa 
fidneia.  Qood  ai  ipem,  profeeto  etiam  amorem ;  aic  enim  confidimoa  noatra  peeeata 
nobia  eoodonari,  at  non  modo  id  apeiemus,  led  etiam  amando  optondoque  ezpeete- 
moB,  ot  ita  ait :  qaoniam  omnia  ratio  ipei  et  fidaciaB,  quacunque  TerMtor  in  re,  amora 
rei  illiaa  inniza  eat,  quam  noa  eaee  adcptoe  aut  adeptaroa  confidimoa.  Ita  in  fide 
fcrt  apea  et  eharitas  aic  implictta  eet«  at  nullnm  eorum  ab  aliia  poaait  divelli.**  S. 
Ambraae  admirably  obeenrea  (Ezpoeit.  ETang.  Luc.  Tiii. :)  *'  Ex  fide  charitat,  ez 
charitate  apea  et  romia  in  ae  aaneto  quodam  eircaita  reftrndantor.'*  Fidneia  it  tha 
cwia6anito  apet.  aa  defined  by  the  schoolmen.  Bellarmin.  de  jnatif.  lib.  i.  e.  IS: 
'^Qoafta  diaporitio  (ad  josUfieationem)  dileetio  eat.  Statim  enhn  ae  ineipit  aliqnia 
^lerare  ab  alio  benefieinm,  ineipit  etiam  eimdem  dOigere  at  benefaetorem,  atqoa 

aoetuteni  omnia  boni,  qood  aperat Porro  dileotionem  aKqoam  priorem  eiae  re- 

UMooe  peeeatoromt  vel  tempoie,  ai  ait  dileetio  imperfeeta,  vel  certe  natura,  «  at 
perfeeta  et  ez  toto  corda,  etqueadaam  daponara,"  etc. 
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^t  us  now  examine  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  first  reason.  It  is  eer* 
tainly  a  great  task  for  the  true  Church  to  administer  solid  coosolatiofl 
to  coneciences  sorely  troubled  and  deeply  agitated  on  account  of  their 
sins.  But  the  solace  so  extended  should  be  no  false  one  ;  and  that  so^ 
an  epithet  must  attach  to  the  Protestant  consolation,  we  haTe  already/ 
on  account  of  the  distinction  between  the  instrumental  and  the  efficaciom 
faith,  full  and  just  cause  to  apprehend.  And-why  sof  Let  us  hear  ths 
following  dialogue  betwixt  Luther  and  a  heart  seeking  consolation  >-^ 
**  Thou  sayest,  I  have  done  no  good  work ;  I  am  for  this  too  weak  and 
frail.  Such  a  treasure  thou  wilt  not  acquire  by  thy  works;  but  thoo 
shouldst  hear  the  joyous  message,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  proclaims  to 
thee,  through  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  for  he  saith  to  thee«— ^Be 
joyous,  thou  barren,  that  barest  not;  that  is  to  say,  that  art  not 
active  in  charity.  As  if  he  would  say,  why  art  thou  anxious  and 
art  so  troubled  1  for  thou  hast  no  cause  to  be  anxious  and  to  be 
troubled. — But  I  am  barren,  and  lonely,  and  bear  no children.-->Al though 
thou  buildest  not  on  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  nor  bearest  children, 
like  Hagar,  it  matters  not ;  thy  righteousness  is  far  higher  and  better, 
to  wit,  Christ,  who  is  able  to  defend  thee  against  the  terrors  and  the 
curses  of  the  law  ;  for  he  became  an  anathema  for  thee,  that  he  might 
redeem  thee  from  the  anathema  of  the  law.*** 

What  an  utterly  false  and  dangerous  application  of  the  twenty-* 
aeventh  verse  of  Galalians,  chapter  iv.  I  Is  not  this  replacing  one  part 
of  faith  by  the  other  ?  And  distinguishing  the  efficacious  from  the 
instrumental  faith,  in  order  that  not  merely  in  the  defective  condition, 
but  in  the  utter  absence,  of  the  former,  the  latter  might  be  made  to 
represent  it  ?  Here  we  find  no  solace,  but  the  encouragement  of  a  false 
security  ;  and  the  doctrine,  that  it  is  only  the  faith  working  by  charity 
which  justifies,  is  reproached  with  being  unable  to  rise  above  the  low 
level  of  a  mere  legal  justice  !  And  what  contradictions,  too,  we  find 
here  !  Above,  as  we  have  seen,  Luther  termed  faith  the  thoroughly 
good- will,  and  here  we  find  faith  destitute  of  all  will.  Above,  faith 
was  described  as  an  eternal,  active  principle,  and  here  it  appears  before 
us  as  indolence  itself  I     Above,  it  was  a  fresh  living  power,  which  doth 

*  Luther's  Conunentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  p.  258.  It  is  seUlcvideot 
that  the  soul  in  question  is  not  one  which  is  in  a  state  of  anxiety,  because,  on  account 
of  the  relations  whereui  it  is  placed,  it  cannot  perform  the  works  it  would  desire,  nor 
confer  happiness  on  its  fcUow-creatures.  In  this  case  the  solace  administered  would 
have  been  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  could  not  have  been  brought  in  connexion 
with  the  passage  relative  to  Hagar.  It  should  then  only  have  been  said,  the  charity, 
where  with  this  soul  is  animated,  sufficeth ;  for  love  is  the  fuLGilmcnt  of  the  law.  But 
this  it  was  precisely,  which  Luther  did  not  vnih  to  i 
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M  first  Bsk,  whether  and  what  it  should  do  $  but,  hefore  the  question 
Is  pat,  is  already  prepared  }  here  it  appears  a  thing  that  can  only  sigh 
and  lament,  and  can  never  make  progressi  and  which  still,  however, 
remains  the  true  faith  !     Should  the  distinctioti  accordingly  betweed 
(he  active  and  the  instrumental  faith  be  meant  undoubtedly  to  express 
the  idea,  that  faith  justifies,  yet  not  in  so  much  as  k  is  active,  still  it 
Irould  convey  the  sense,  that  it  justifies,  even  when  it  is  not  active  ( 
Let  us  attentively  consider  once  more  some  passages  previously  cited 
from  Luther's  writings  (see  §  xvi. ;)'— passages^  which  only  now  perhaps 
wfll  be  completely  understood.     Let  us  especially  weigh  the  words  } 
'"  But  if  a  man  heareth,  that  he  should  believe  in  Christ,  and  yet  that 
diis  belief  availeth  him  nothing,  nor  is  of  use,  unless  love  be  added 
thereto^  which  imparts  vigour  to  faith,  and  renders  it  capable  of  justify 
ing  man ;  then  without  doubt  he  will  foil  away  from  faith,  despair,  and 
think  thati  if  it  be  really  so,  ibsLt  faith  without  love  doth  not  justify,  then 
is  it  undoubtedly  profitless  and  nothing  worth. '^     Luther's  already 
cited  description  of  the  riches,  which  flow  to  us  from  baptism,  is  well 
worthy  of  our  repeated  attention.     All  these  passages  furnish  so  many 
evidences  of  the  opinion  which  we  have  advanced,  respecting  the  real 
practical  importance  of  the  here  alleged  distinction  between  the  two 
forms  of  one  and  the  same  faith.    It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that,  according 
to  Luther,  the  form  of  faith  efficacious  to  holiness  cannot  appear,  with- 
out the  other,  which  consists  in  the  solacing  apprehension  of  Christie 
merits*     But  the  latter  can  exist  without  the  former,  and  indeed,  in 
such  a  way,  that,  according  to  Luther's  opinioui  the  faith  in  the  for^ 
giveness  of  sins  through  Christ  would  lose  all  value  and  all  importance^ 
if  such  were  not  the  case. 

This  now  Is  not  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul^  who  consoles  us  in  a  very 
different  manner.  Compare  Romans  v.  1-6,  viii.  1-16 ;  Galatians  v# 
6.22.  In  the  Holy  Spirit  let  us  cry  out,  "Abba,  dear  Father!  But 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  charity,  joy,  peace,  patience,  benignity, 
goodness,  longanimity,  mildness,  faith,  modesty,  contincncy«  chastity." 
Peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit  are  accordingly  not  to  be  gained 
without  love  and  all  other  holy  sentiments.  And  this  the  soul,  whose 
scruples  are  silenced  by  Luther,  clearly  proves.  Because  it  possessed 
Ho  lovingt  gentle,  and  meek  faith,  therefore  joy  and  peace  were  not  its 
portion,  and  never  would  it  obtain  these  aUme^  unless  it  were  seduced 
into  a  culpable  levity,  or  sought  its  satisfaction  in  carnal  pleasures.  The 
nature  of  that  eonsolatioD,  which  the  Catholic  Church  administersy  we 
shall  later  have  occasion  more  accurately  to  define. 

%  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  appreciation  of  the  second  of  the  prac 
tical  grounds,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Reformers}  so  strongly  enforce 
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their  view  of  foith,  as  to  render  it  not  only  laudable,  but  even  com 
nanded  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  char 
acterize  the  opposite  opinion  as  absolutely  wicked.  It  would  have  beeiii 
in  truth,  a  noble  struggle  between  the  different  confessions,  if  they  Id 
striven  in  an  enlightened  manner  to  surpass  each  other  in  the  glorifict* 
tion  of  Him,  whom  they  mutually  revere  as  the  source  of  all  salvatioft 
But  the  sovereign  rule,  according  to  which  judgment  should  be  given u 
this  strife,  is  this :  when  we  praise  the  holiest,  let  there  be  nothiif 
unholy !  Let  us  first  endeavour  clearly  to  apprehend  the  meaning  o 
the  Reformers'  assertion !  They  think  the  doctrine  of  Catholics*  tha 
only  the  sanctified  is  the  justified  man,  only  the  lover  of  God  is  tb 
beloved  of  God,  has  nothing  above  the  level  of  vulgar  and  every-da; 
maxims ;  for  to  love  him,  who  loves  us,  is  not  rare  even  among  mei 
Thus  if  we  would  be  agreeable  to  God,  only  in  so  far  as  the  power  c 
Christ  really  transforms  us,  puts  aside  sin,  and  makes  us  in  fact  worth; 
of  becoming  children  of  God,  this  is  not  a  sufiicient  honour  for  the  Re 
deemer  ;  the  conception  of  Christ  and  the  value  of  his  sufferings  befoc 
God  are  not  estimated  sufiiciently  high.  But  if  the  merit  of  the  suffei 
ingN  of  the  Son  of  God  be  so  exalted,  that  its  power  can  introduce  o 
into  heaven,  without  its  costing  him,  or  ourselves,  any  effort  for  on 
preparatory  purification,  then  what  he  hath  achieved  for  us,  and  whi 
he  is  able  to  achieve  with  his  Father,  appears  in  all  its  lustre.*  Th 
Reformers  conceived  that  the  case  was  nearly  the  same,  as  if  a  gentle 
man  w<^ro  to  testify  his  favour  to  a  friend,  by  letting  him  introduc 
gueNtM  in  their  soiled  travelling  clothes,  without  giving  them  on  thi 
aecouiit  a  less  gracious  welcome.  But  here  the  question  is  not  abov 
forms  of  d(»corum  and  ceremonial  frivolity ; — it  is  about  that  inwar 
adornment,  that  nuptial  garment,  which,  under  pain  of  removal  firor 
t\\^^  liuiuiU(?t,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  Lord  of  grace,  who  i 
aUi  tliu  Holy  One,  ought  not  to  be  wanting.  Even  the  gentleman,  i 
tlin  CHHO  referred  to,  would  suppose  that  the  guests  introduced  to  htm  i 
the  iiiuiiiKT  described,  would  entertain  the  same  kindly  feeUngs  toward 
hiin^rir,  as  thr  friend  undor  whose  auspices  they  were  admitted.  Hai 
Mig  tliuH  foriiKHi  clear  notions  of  the  mode,  which  the  confessions  deeo 
im^mI  lit  ting  lor  showing  forth  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer,  it  can  m 


*  riiuiuiiit.  Exam.  Cone.  Trid.  part  i.  p.  265.  **  Videt  enimpius  lector,  remii 
«|uiM»ui  |MHiOMi(»rum,  adopUonem,  ipiam  deniquc  salutem  et  vitam  Ktemam  adimi  i 
4vlv4»ku  latiMraotioni  et  obedientis  Chriati,  et  tnmaferri  in  noetras  virtutea,  Chriito  vei 
HMMAialurt  ki*c  tantum  relinqaitur,  quod  propter  ipeiua  merkum  accipiamoa  charitatM 

Ifi«inanita  eat  fidea,  et  abolita  promiaaio,  si  hereditaa  ex  lege,  cujaa  i 
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'lalooiger  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  which  of  them  renders  tbe  tribute  moit 
Worthy  of  tiiat  tledeemer.  And  now  let  us  inquire  into  the  misunder* 
itandtngs,  that  have  led  to  a  condemnation  of  the  OatboHc  doctrine. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  perhaps,  to  conceive  any  objection  less  cogent 
igainst  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  -Catholic  Church,  than  the  asser- 
tion that  it  considers  the  reconciliation  of  man  with  God,  partly  as  the 
irork  of  Christ,  partly  as  the  work  of  man,  or  what  is  the  same,  that  it 
divides  between  the  Saviour  and  the  believer  the  glory  of  bringing  the 
latter  back  to  God  ;  and  this  forsooth,  because  Catholics  represent  the 
&ith  animated  by  love  as  agreeable  to  God  !  If  the  doctrine  of  Catho- 
lics were  this,  that  the  holy  sentiments  required  of  the  Christian  were 
-obtained  independently  of  Christ,  and,  in  this  independence,  were  ac- 
ceptable to  God ;  or  even  that  Christ  supplied  only  those  virtues,  where- 
in we  were  deficient ;  then  the  above  objection  would  doubtless  be  well 
founded  But  as  the  Church  expressly  teaches,  that  the  entire  spiritual 
fife  of  the  faithful,  in  so  far  as  it  is  agreeable  to  God,  flows  absolutely 
^tmi  the  source  which  is  called  Christ,  how  can  there  be  here  any  ques- 
tion of  a  division  of  glory,  or  a  thankless  conduct  towards  the  Redeem- 
er, and  of  a  want  of  pious  feeling  !  Cndoubtedly,  the  Church  urgently 
^mands  of  every  one,  to  appropriate  in  a  complete  and  vivid  manner 
ihe  power  proffered  in  the  Redeemer ;  undoubtedly,  she  teaches,  that 
it  is  only  by  this  living  appropriation,  by  stamping  Christ  on  our  souls, 
we  can  become  pleasing  unto  God  ;  namely,  when  all  our  feelings,  all 
ear  thoughts,  and  will,  are  filled  with  His  vital  breath.  But  to  call  this 
a  dividing  of  glory  with  Christ,  is  tantamount  to  asserting,  that  a  man, 
exposed  to  danger  of  death  from  hunger,  divides  the  honour  of  his  deliv* 
trance  with  him,  who  benevolently  oflers  him  food  and  drink  ;  because 
the  unhappy  man  makes  use  of  the  strengthening  nurture,  and  by  that 
participation  appropriates  it  to  his  own  substance,  and  does  not  merely 
content  himself  with  turning  up  a  look  of  hope  and  confidence  towards 
his  benefactor.  With  this  case,  in  fact,  may  be  aptly  compared  the 
theory  of  Protestants  in  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  believer  to  Christ. 
But  whoever  is  entangled  in  this  error,  will  perish  in  his  sins,  like  the 
ttarving  man  whom  he  would  take  for  his  model,  while  he  fancies  he 
is  rendering  glory  to  the  Saviour  alone.  He  will  be  comprised  in  the 
Qumber  of  those,  who  exclaim,  **  Lord,  Lord,"  (be  thou  alone  praised  I) 
trat  who  **  do  not  the  will  of  the  heavenly  Father. ** 

But  this  whole  error  is  here  based  on  a  confusion  of  the  objective 
consummation  of  the  atonement  with  its  subjective  appropriation  (sea 
§  xi.  ;)*  and  the  love  which  must  first  germinate  from  faith  in  the 

•  The  Coancil  of  Trant  dii»ingaiihe»  fivetsauMt  of  joftifioaiioa,  the  mom  when^ 
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grace  and  the  love  of  God  m  Christ,  though  in  a  living  faith  it  has  aTrewff 
ripened  into  hlosaom  and  fruity  w  so  understood,  as  if  God  remitted  ui 


of  Sarpi  diould  have  fttthonied  bBfore  he  puitiiiiiii  to  eapnm  a  eeiisare«  **  Bijai 
jmUficaikmit  caiiMB  mmt  finalU  ^nidem  gloria  Dei  et  Cbriiti,  ac  rita  dema:  # 
cimts  vero  miflericori  Dcus,  qui  gratoito  abluit :  meritoria  autem  dileetiniiDQi  ai* 
genitns  luui,  Duminui  noster  Jesus  Chrittus,  qui,  cum  CMemiB  inimiei,  pnyM 
nimiam  caritatem,  qu&  dilczit  no*,  mih  sanctiitiint  paauone  in  ligno  emeu  DoMi  JM 
tificati'inem  meruit  et  pro  nobis  Deo  patri  satisfecit :  inatrumenUlit  item,  MCFftma 

tnm  baptismi : demum  unica/omur/M  eana  est  justitia  Dei ;  non  qua  ipse  jiMbi 

est,  sed  quA  nos  justos  facit :  quit  ridelicet  ab  eo  donati,  renorsmor  spiritll  mmA 
nostns,  ot  non  modo  reputamur,  sed  vere  justi  nominaniur  et  bwdim,  justitiam  fe 

nobis  xecipientcs.** Sets.  ti.  c.  viii.    It  is  tht  jtutificuiionis  caumformtUu^wM 

giTes  so  mnch  ofTencc  to  the  Protestants.  The  causa  formaliM  is,  in  the  tar.hniw 
language  of  the  medieTul  schools,  the  dan$  ease  in  aliquo,  dans  actualitittem  ;  sii 
accordmglj,  here  it  is  that  whereby  the  righteoosness,  which  God  desireth  of  us,  bt 
comes  real  within  as,  fonning  {forma)  the  ririfjing  principle  within  as.  The  Com 
eil  says,  the  righteousness  becomes  living  and  is  ibrined  within  tt,  through  the  la 
presiion  of  God*s  holy  will  (justitia  Dei)  upon  our  souls.  This  doctrine  the  Pralai 
tants  take  quite  abstractedly,  just  as  if  it  signified  :  *'  the  sanctified  will  ia  what  : 
acceptable  to  God  in  us,**  without  attending  to  what  immediately  before  was  sai 
rettpccting  the  causa  finalis^  ejiciens,  and  meritoria,  to  wit,  that  it  is  only  ft 
mercy  of  God  at.d  the  merits  of  Christ  which  arc  the  source,  whence  flow  the  releai 
of  the  human  will  from  sin  and  its  ftanctification,  and  on  this  account  it  is  said.  Go 
stamps  his  will  upon  us,  hos  justos  facit  Deus.  Luther  says,  the  causa  formalisjm 
t{ficationisi»  the  instrumental  faith  (Commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  loi 
cit  p.  70 ;)  and  in  his  syittcm  he  is  right,  for,  accordmg  to  it,  man  is  already  con 
pletely  righteous  and  regenerated  so  soon  as  he  possesses  that  faith — so  soon  as  li 
apprehends  Christ— the  extraneous  ri«Thtcou8ness.  But  the  Catholic  denies  that  b 
this  theory  the  scriptural,  or  even  scientific,  notion  of  a  living  appropriation  is  rea 
ized  ;  and  he  is  equally  far  from  conceding,  that  by  upholding  this  notion  the  Cathi 
lie  Church  withholds  the  glory  due  to  Christ,  the  Ix>rd,  or,  in  other  wurcb,  fails  I 
recognize  in  its  full  extent  the  power  of  the  atonement. 

Calvin  (in  Antidot.  in  Concil.  Trid.  opusc.  p.  704)  expresses  himself  with  grei 

nalvet^ :    ••Porro  quam  frivola  sit  et  nugatoria   cautiarum  partitio supersede 

dicere"  Ho  »  also  perfectly  right  in  avoiding  all  clear  scientific  definitions  on  till 
matter :  for  the  very  existence  and  maintenance  of  the  whole  Protestant  system  < 
doctrine  is  connected  with  this  point. 

Chemnit.  Exam.  Concil.  part  i.  p.  2G6.  ••  Sed  Andradius  banc  Christi  mediatori 
justitiam  fide  nobis  imputatani  blapphemat  cm  commcntitiam,  adumbratam  ct  fict 
tiam.  Nullum  antem  habent  uliud  argumentum,  nisi  (!)  quod  opponunt  absurdtti 
tem  ex  physic^  et  cthieft  :  absurdum  scilicet  esse  (sicut  Osius  inquit)  dicore  aliei||« 
rci  formam  esse,  que  i|  si  rci  non  insit,  ut  si  dicam,  parietcm  esse  album  albedine,  qw 
vcsti  mee  inhsreat,  non  parieti :  vel  Ciceronem  esse  fort*  m  fortitudine,  qu9  non  ipsi 
sed  AchiUis  animo  inhepreat.  Quid  vero  ho^c  argumenta  aliud  ostcndunt  quuni  Poc 
tificios  in  doctrina  justification  is,  rclicti  evangclii  luce,  quoerere  sententiam,  qui 
conformis  et  consentanea  sit  philosophicis  opinionibus,  aut  certe  Icgalibus  sententi 
de  jostitiA  T  Evangclium  vero  pronuntiat  esss  sapientiam  in  mysterio  absoonditaa 
quam  nemo  principum  hi^us  ssculi  cognovit.  Idoo  cum  b^K^mns  tenteatis  aoiln 
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MrmM  OD  aeooant  of  our  love,  whoms  it  is  His  TolaDtuy  gi(i.    A 
MmdenrtAndiiig  of  Scripture  has  had  great  share  in  producing  this 

kniptni*  eerU  et  finna  fnndaineiiU  (7),  non  est  earandmn,  tii^mn  mcm'rtU  m  «4. 
mrdUaUm  pkilosopkicam,'* 

Here  it  ui  openly  avowed,  that  tho  Protestant  theory  of  appropriation  of  the  merits 
of  Christ,  eannot  stand  the  test  of  scientific  investigation.  And  sach  is  the  fact ;  fbr, 
M  was  said  abore,  we  are  to  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  obedience  of  Christ  withovt 
Uibseoaiing  our  own  true  and  inmost  property ;  He  is  to  become  subjective,  with- 
oat  beeoming  so ;  and  this  is,  in  truth,  a  philosophic  absurdity.  In  the  same  waj, 
no  philosophic  notion  of  Protestant  faith  can  be  formed,  because  it  is  to  be  an  organ 
of  appropriation  tDitkovt  appropriating  !  To  the  same  confusion  of  ideas  we  may 
■scribe  charges  like  the  following :  **  Sed  hoc  dicunt  esse  totum  meritum  Christi, 
qood  propter  illud  miserioordia  Dei  infundat  nobis  novam  qualitatem  justitisB  iiihv- 
itiitis,qo0  est  caritas,  ut  ilU  justificemur  :  hoc  est,  ut  non  propter  Christi  obedieik 
tiam,  sed  propter  nostram  charitatcm,  absulvamur  coram  judicio  Dei,  adoptemur  ia 
filio8,**...Cbcmnit.  lib.  i  p  263.  Here  again  we  find  the  divine  and  the  human,  the 
objective  atonement  and  the  subjective  appropriation  confounded  with  each  other. 
When  Chemnitius,  in  a  tone  of  lament,  proceeds  to  observe;  '*  Ut  ita  misericonfia 
Dd  tmntwm  sit  causa  efficiens,  et  obedientia  Chrifti  tantum  sit  meritoria  causa,"  W(S 
can  only  (sxpreas  our  astonishment;  for  what  more  can  they  be  tn  themtelvwT 
Chemnitius  desixes  the  obedience  of  Christ  should  bo  also  the  causa  formalit,  that  is 
to  say,  should  become  our  own,  without  ounk-lves  being  obliged  to  be  obedient :  it  is 
to  become  subjective  without  becoming  subjective  ! !  In  a  word,  the  theory  of  Chem- 
nitius is  what  we  have  already  commented  on  in  the  text ;  to  wit  that  the  merits  of 
Christ  stand  forth  in  a  far  more  glorious  light,  when  we  not  merely  believe  they  wmk 
sot  oor  forgiveness,  in  so  far  as  thi^y  work  out  at  the  same  time  our  improvementt 
bai  when  we  also  assume,  that  for  the  sake  of  these  merits  sin  is  forgiven  us,  evsa 
vfaeo  we  reform  not  our  conduct,  but  merely  believe.  Chemnitius  (p.  263-4)  cen- 
nres  Catholics  for  denying  forgiveness  of  sins  on  account  of  Chrisfs  satisfaction,  be- 
eaive  they  make  the  same  tantamount  to  a  real  extirpation  of  sin,  and  the  implant, 
ing  of  charity  in  the  room  of  the  old  debt  of  sin.  But  Catholics  teach  that  through 
kHh  in  the  divine  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  connected  therewith,  love  for  God  is 
twakciM»d  in  our  souls,  and  thereby  the  affection  for  sin  effaced.  But  is  this  to  deny 
tke  ubjective  forgiveness  of  sins,  or  is  it  not  rather  to  appropriate  the  same  to  our- 
solves  7  Is  it  not  to  protest  against  a  notion  of  appropriation,  which  is  none  at  all  7 
Calvin,  especially,  entertained  the  singular  opinion,  that  Catholics  believed  justifica- 
tion to  consist,  partly  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  partly  in  the  spiritual  regeneration. 
Antidoi.  in  C«)nc.  Trid.  opuac.  p.  704 :  **  Sed  quid  facis  istis  bestiis  (the  Catholics) 
_,.  ^Mwi  justitis  partem  operibus  hine  constare  colligunt,  quod  nemo  absque  ppiritH 
fyjffm>i^»MMr>ia  pcf  Christum  Deo  concilictur,**  and  so  on  :  "  Ac  si  parlim  remissione, 
parUm  ^>irituali  rcgeneralione  justi  csscmus."  Calvin  having  already  taught,  that 
by  mstrumental  fdith,  and  apart  from  all  newness  of  life,  man  becomes  righteous, 
t  needs  further  teach,  that  by  forgiveness  of  sins  alone  is  man  justified.     But  aL 


though  under  righteousness  Catholics  include  newness  of  life,  it  by  no  means  fi^llows 
that  they  bold  justification  to  consist,  partly  in  this  newness  of  life,  and  partly  in  the 
tefiveness  of  sins ;  for  out  of  faith  is  untoldcd  the  entire  new  life,  and  the  latter  is 
ever  determined  by  the  former.  Thus,  in  tho  righteous  man,  faith  and  the  inner  new- 
born life  form  an  inseparable  unity  {/ides  formata,)  as  in  God  do  forgiveness  of  sins 
«q4  sanctification. 


f 
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error.  In  the  Bible,  God  is  represented  as  loving  men  before  they  lofi 
Him  (see  1  John  iv.  10;)  that  is  to  say,  as  loving  them  wUhmii  M^ 
love ;  whereas  the  Catholic  Church  teaches  that  he  otaly,  who  lortf 
God,  is  beloved  of  God.  Hereby  the  free,  unmerited,  grace  of  God  ii 
Christ  seems  totally  rejected,  as  if  only  through  our  love,  the  love  ol 
God  deserved  to  be  acquired.  What  is  to  be  said  in  reply  to  this  t  Ii 
answering  this  question,  we  connect  with  the  first  epistle  of  John  iv.ll 
numerous  other  passages  which  appear  to  contradict  it ;— -paange 
wherein  it  is  expressly  said,  that  God  loves  only  those  who  love  Hil 
In  the  verse  referred  to,  the  love  of  God  embracing  the  human  nc 
(r«f  Ma'fi»t)  in  the  Redeemer,  is  announced,  and  at  the  same  time  th 
eternal  mystery  is  unveiled,  that  God,  through  his  Son,  proffers  fb 
giveness  to  all.  But  this  universal,  eternal  love  of  God  is  redlixed  i 
Ihe  individual^  on]y  at  the  moment  wherein  he  co-operates  with  theloi 
of  God  revealed  in  the  Redeemer,  and,  full  of  faith,  stamps  it  on  h 
heart  and  his  will ;  so  that,  as  this  specific  individual,  he  is,  in  eflTec 
beloved  of  God  at  the  moment  only  when  the  love  hath  become  mi 
tual.  (John  xiv.  21 -i3.)  Hence  both  forms  of  speech  in  Holy  Wi 
are  equally  true  ;  hence  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  which»  i 
the  article  of  justification,  wherein  this  personal  appropriation  of  God 
tmmerited  grace  is  the  question  at  issue^  necessarily  adheres  to  the  won 
of  the  Scriptural  text  last  referred  to. 

8.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  relation  which  the  distinction  in  questic 
bears  to  humility.  The  principal  virtue  of  the  Pauline  faith  is,  doub 
less,  humility — the  unconditional  resignation  to  God  in  Christ,  self-n 
nunciation  on  the  part  of  man,  and  his  deep  conviction  of  possessing  i 
sentiment  agreeable  to  God,  without  Christ ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denie 
that  a  perception  of  this  truth  mainly  influenced  the  Reformers  in  the 
definition  of  faith.  But  as  they  asserted  that  it  was  not  the  intrina 
worth  of  faith — that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  a  circle  of  closely  connects 
virtues  involved  in  faith,  such  as  humility,  love,  self-denial,  and  ti 
rest,  which  stamped  on  it  the  character  of  justification,  a  method  wi 
found  of  dispensing  with  humility  even  in  humility  itself,  and,  in  ord 
to  evince  a  true  humility,  it  was  taught,  that  it  was  not  humility  i 
faith  which  rendered  us  acceptable  to  God !  It  is  indeed  a  sign  of  tn 
humility,  to  be  ignorant  of  itself,  and  to  conceal  itself  from  its  om 
view  ;  but  never  hath  a  truly  humble  man  taught,  that  humility  do( 
not  render  us  agreeable  to  the  Deity.  Were  there  any  other  meu 
of  awakening  in  our  souls  a  heart-felt,  vivid,  persevering  sense  of  tt 
Tirtue  of  humility,  than  faith  in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  by  tl 
acknowledgment  of  which  alone  man  is  compelled  to  go  out  of  bin 
adf,  to  renounce,  without  reserve,  hia  own  self-produced  virtue,  in  oid 
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^  live  entirelj  in  and  by  God  ;  we  should  not  then  even  stand  in  need 

</  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer.    So  much  is  humility  the  cardinal 

poiot,  on  which  everything  hinges,  which  must  be  called  forth  before 

ererything  else,  because  in  this  negative,  all  positive  is  comprised. 

Aod  this  is  not  to  make  us  acceptable  to  God,  because,  forsooth,  no 

nrtue  can  make  as  so !     And  it  is  precisely  in  the  avowal,  that  it  ia 

■ot  humility,  but  faith  only  which  possesses  this  property,  that  trua 

hmnility  is  to  consist  I     Here  the  Reformers  were  evidently  misled  by 

die  most  vague,  the  most  confused,  yet  withal  honourable,  feelings.  Of 

the  truly  positive  principle  in  the  negative  character  of  humility,  they 

had  no  clear  conception.     Still  less  did  they  pause  to  reflect,  that  it  is 

one  thing  to  lay  down  the  doctrine,  that  a  man  can  be  thoroughly 

good,  and  another  to  hold  oneself  as  personally  good.  The  latter  would 

be  the  destruction  of  all  religious  life,  while  the  former  is  its  essential 

condition. 

The  inextricable  contradiction,  in  which  this  doctrine  involved  the 
Protestants,  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  According  to  their  teaching, 
humility,  like  every  other  virtue,  can  be  rightly  found,  only  where  it  is 
most  urgently  inculcated,  that  the  believer  needs  it  not  to  render  him- 
aelf  acceptable  to  God.  And  yet  it  is  taught  at  the  same  time,  thai 
OR  that  account  the  Christian  needs  it  not,  as  a  holy  sentiment,  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  the  Deity,  because,  like  every  other  virtue,  it  appears  o/- 
wayM  impure  in  man,  that  is  to  say,  always  marred  by  self-complacency  and 
arrogance.  Hence,  if  it  were  exacted  as  necessary  to  justification,  man 
would  never  become  just  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Thus,  forsooth,  true  humil- 
ity  is  to  be  engendered  by  a  system  of  faith  which  establishes,  that  there 
is  no  true  humility  even  in  the  new-born ;  and  true  humility  can  acquire 
t  solid  foundation  only  by  the  doctrine  of  its  impossibility,  or  at  least 
its  non-existence  in  this  system.  Either  the  doctrine,  that  there  is  no 
troe  humility,  is  right,— and  then  such  a  doctrine  can  never  produce 
trae  humility,  because  otherwise  the  doctrine  itself  would  he  false  ; — 
or,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  true  humility,  and  then  the  doctrine  is 
fiJse. 

Akin  io  this  contradiction,  or,  rather,  identical  with  it,  though  only  in 
another  form,  is  the  following.  In  studying  the  writings  of  the  Re- 
formers, the  thought  has  often  involuntarily  occurred  to  us,  that  they 
entertained  the  opinion  that  it  was  something  extremely  dangerous  to 
be  really  good  ;  nay,  that  the  principle  of  sanctity,  so  soon  as  it  was  on 
the  point  of  acquiring  complete  dominion  over  a  man*  contained  the 
germ  of  its  own  destruction,,  as  such  a  man  must  needs  become  arro- 
gant, fall  into  vain-glory,  liken  himself  to  the  Eternal,  and  contend 
with  him  for  divine  sovereignty.    Hence  the  security  of  believers 
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aeemed  to  require*  that  they  should  ever  keep  within  themselves  a  good 
germ  of  evil,  because  in  this  state  we  are  better  off !  Accordingly  the 
matter  was  so  handled,  as  if  real  goodness  were  incompatible  with  hu- 
mility, and  as  if  it  were  in  evil  only,  that  this  virtue  flourished  ;  where- 
as it  was  not  considered,  that  wickedness  was  in  itself  the  contrary  d 
true  humility* and  utterly  excluded  it.  In  tho  following  passage,  re 
plete  with  wonderful  naivete^  the  impression  which,  as  we  just  said,  thi 
reading  of  the  Reformers'  writings  has  produced  on  our  mind,  has  been 
recorded  in  felicitous  language  by  Luther  himself.  **  Doctor  Jonai 
said  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  at  supper-time :  he  had  that  day  in  his  lee 
ture  been  commenting  on  that  sentence  of  Paul  in  2  Timothy  it 
*  Rcposita  est  mihi  corona  justitiee  ;'  '  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crowi 
of  justice ;'  *  Oh  !  how  gloriously  doth  St.  Paul  speak  of  his  death !  1 
cannot  believe  it !'  Whereupon  Dr.  Martin  replied,  '  I  do  not  belien 
St.  Paul  was  able  to  have  so  strong  a  faith  on  this  matter  as  he  aaserte 
In  truth,  I  cannot,  alas !  believe  so  firmly  as  I  preach,  talk,  and  write 
and  as  other  people  think  I  believe.     And  it  would  not  bb  avm 

OOOD  FOB  us  TO  DO  ALL  THAT  GoD  COICICANDS,  FOB  Hb  WDVU 
THEBEBr  bb    DBPBrVED    OF    HiS    DIVINITT,   AND     WOULD     BBCOMB   J 

LiAB,  AND  COULD  NOT  BBMAiN  TRUE.  The  authority  of  St.  Paul 
too,  would  be  overturned,  for  he  says  in  Romans :  *  God  hath  coa 
eluded  all  things  under  sin,  in  order  that  He  might  have  mercy  on  a] 


men. 


f  f>« 


§  zix. — Survej  of  the  difiereneei  in  the  doctrine  of  fiuth. 


We  will  now  endeavour,  briefly,  to  state  the  points  of  agreement  nm 
of  divergence  in  the  article  of  faith.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

1 .  If  '*  Faith"  be  taken  in  an  objective  sense,  that  is  to  say,  as  an  estab 
lishment  instituted  by  God,  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  opposition  to  Mosaism,  a 
any  huouin  and  arbitrary  system  of  religion,  and  the  modes  of  thinking 
feeling,  and  acting,  which  such  prescribe,  then  the  Catholic  can  with' 
out  restriction  assert :  it  is  by  faith  alone,  man  is  able  to  acquire  God*f 
favour :  there  is  no  other  name  given  to  men  whereby  they  may  Im 
saved,  save  Christ  Jesus  alone.  And  it  is  only  through  the  mercy  oi 
God,  we  say  this  name  is  given  ;  consequently  without  any  merit  oi 
the  part  of  mankind  in  general,  or  of  individual  man  in  particular. 

2.  The  divergence  commences  only  when  the  objective  must  be- 
come subjective, — when  the  question  regards  the  conditions  undei 
which  that  institution  of  salvation  is  to  conduce  towards  our  persona 

•  See  Lather's  Table-talk,  p.  166,  (fai  Gennan :)  Jena,  1603. 
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alfatioii.    But  here,  also,  each  confession  teaches,  that  man  should 
adhere  to  Christ,  and  enter  into  a  spiritual  connexion  with  him,  in 
order  to  partake  of  the  blessings  proffered  through  and  in  him.     But 
^  Catholic  says,  if  this  adherence  be  a  mere  connexion  of  ideas — an 
ea^ij  onion  of  feeling  or  phantasy  with  Chnst — a  mere  theoretic  faith 
io  him — a  mere  recognition  of  Christian  truths,  in  opposition  to  works 
ttnugkl  in  the  viud  communion  of  the  wUI  with  Christ,  as  well  as  to  the 
We  engendered  by  faith,  and  to  all  other  virtues  ;  then  this  faith  is  in 
itself  by  no  means  sufficient  to  render  men  acceptable  to  God,  or  to 
justify.     But  if  faith,  on  the  other  hand,  be  understood  as  a  new  divine 
sentiment,  regulating  the  whole  man — as  the  new  living  spirit  {Jida 
formaia ;}  then  to  this  (done,  even  according  to  the  Catholic  system,  is 
the  pt>wer  given  to  make  us  the  children  of  God,  and  heirs  of  eternal 
bappiBeoB ;  for,  in  this  sense,  faith  alone  embraces  every  thing/     But 
lit  it  be  observed,  that,  by  the  Catholic  Church,  sacred  charity  is  re- 
garded as  the  substantial  form  of  faith,  which  alone  justifies,  not  as  a 
consequence*  as  a  fruit  tit  expectancy^  but  which,  perhaps,  may  never 
cone  forth.     Lone  must  already  vivify  faith,   before   the  Catholic 
Choreli  will  say,  that  through  it  man  is  really  pleasing  unto   God. 
Faith  in  love,  and  love  in  faith,  justify ;  they  form  here  an  inseparable 
unity.f     This  justifying  faith  is  not   merely  negative,  but  positive, 

*  We  Aonld  here  observe,  that,  mt  the  comineneemeiit  of  the  ^cferraatiom,  tha 
popositioii,  **<hat  fmith  akme  juetifiet,''  often  bora  ibe  eenae.  **that  eves  the  nora. 
ments  are  annecenarf  **  On  which  account,  at  several  religions  confeiencea,  the  Ca^ 
tholiea,  under  the  article  of  fsHh,  iiitieted  on  the  neeeenty  of  the  eaeraments  aaiDeaiia 
of  jnatification.  Of  these  external  means  of  prace  we  are  not  here  speaking,  where 
we  have  to  treat  merely  of  the  internal  acts  agreeable  to  God,  the  spiritual  state  of  tfie 
«Nil,  and  its  outward  manifestatioBs  m  moral  conduct. 

t  A  very  conprehensiYe  view  of  this  subject  has  been  taken  by  Cardinal  Sadoletns, 
biriiop  of  Carpentras,  in  his  letter  to  the  Genevans,  i  Epp  c  xvU.  n.  35,  Opp.  ed. 
Yeran.  1738,  torn.  ii.  p.  176.)  **  Asfequimur  bonum  hoc  nostrte  perpetue  inivers** 
fao  salntis,  fide  in  Deum  sola  et  in  Jesum  Christum.  Cum  dico  fide  sol4.  non  ita 
intelligo,  quemadmodom  isti  novarum  renim  repertores  intelligunt,  ut  Mclusa  chmi- 
taU  tt  eateris  CkrisUanm  mentu  qfieiU,  solam  in  Deum  creduHtatem  et  fidnciam 
filam,  qua  persuasus  sum  in  Christi  cruoe  et  sanguine  mea  mihi  delicta  omnia  esse 
ignola :  est  hoe  quidem  etiam  nobis  necessarium,  primus  hie  nobis  palet  ad  Deum 
intrMtns:  -sed  is  tamen  non  est  satis  Mentem  enim  preeterea  afferamus  eportet  pie. 
tatis  plenam  erga  summum  Deum,  cupidamque  efficiendi  quaecunque  illi  grata  sint : 
IB  quo  pffvcipoe  virtas  SpiritOs  Sancti  incst.  Qu»  mens  etiamsi  interdum  ad  ezte- 
lioM  opera  non  progreditur,  ipsa  tamen  ex  seae  ad  bene  operandooi  jam  mtus  parala 
«it,  promtomqiie  gerit  studium,  at  Deo  in  cunctis  rebus  obsequator :  qai  vems  dtwrnm 
JQttdtm  in  nobis  est  habitus.**  After  citing  several  scriptural  texts,  Sadolelas 
continaea :  **  Certe  fides,  que  in  Deum  nostra  per  Jesum  Christum  est,  non  so. 
fam  ut  eonfidamus  m  Chriato,  led  bene  m  illo  operantes,  operarive  instituentes,  oi 
osofidamus^  imperat  nobis  ac  prascribit.    Est  enim  amplum  ac  plenam  vocabulom 
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withal ;  not  merely  a  conEdeocei  that,  for  Christ's  sake,  tbe  Uagif^ 
ness  of  sins  will  be  obtained,  but  a  sanctified  feelings  in  itself  agreealib 
to  God.  Charity  is,  undoubtedly,  according  to  Catholic  doctrinei  a 
fruit  of  faith.  But  faith  justifies,  otdy  when  it  has  already  brought  fmik 
this  fruit.  Faith  is  also,  in  our  view,  a'  vivifying  principle  ^  but  it  ob- 
tains for  us  the  favour  of  God,  on/y  when  it  has  already  unfolded  tH" 
vivifying  power,^ 

3.  The  justifying  subjective  faith,  in  the  Protestant  seoee,  is  de- 
scribed, not  merely  as  a  recognition  of  the  New  Testament  Rerela- 
tion,  f  but  as  an  assurance  of  the  Divine  Grace  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  con- 
fidence  in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  by  the  power  whereof  sios  are 
forgiven.  And  this  confidence  is  held  up  as  being  able,  abstractedly 
and  entirely  of  itself,  to  win  for  its  possessor  the  favour  and  friendship 
of  the  Almighty.  This  consciousness  of  the  Divine  favour  must  aee 
charity  and  good  works  in  its  train  ^  but  as  by  their  presence  the  latter 
contribute  nought  towards  justification,  so  by  their  absence  they  take 
nothing  from  the  state  of  the  justified.  Here,  accordingly,  charity  it 
not  regarded  as  the  substantial  form  of  the  alone-justifying  faith  :  maa 
is  already  justified,  so  soon  as  he  confides  in  Christ ;  the  seed  is  eom 


fides,  nee  solum  in  iie  credulitatem  et  fiduciam  continct :  sod  spem  etiam-et  stadiaak 
obediendi  Deo,  et  illam,  quas  in  Cbristo  mazime  perppicua  nobia  facta  eat,  principeoi 
et  dominara  C^ristianamm  omnium  viitutum,  chantatem.** 

*  flhtdoleti  Epp.  lib.  ziii.  n.  3';  Gaspari  Contareno  Cardl  opp.  ed.  Teron.  tom.  8. 
p.  45.  **I>e  juatifieatione  et  juatitii  placet  mihi  yebementer  taarum  ratioamn  eoa. 
teztus  et  diatinctio  ex  Ariatotele  aumpta.  fc^mtur  enim  certe  charitaa  cunum  iOiis 
antecedentem,  quo  ad  juatitiam  peryenitur  :  non  tamen  eequitur  cadero  charitaa  (mao 
quidem  animo  opinioneque)  juatitiam,  ted  earn  ipsa  eonstituit :  vel  potius  charitaa  ip«i 
eat  juatitia.  Habet  enim  forme  vim  charitaa:  forma  autem  eat  id,  quod  ipsa  leSt 
Cum  ergo  aeeeditur.  pneunte  ilia  pneparatione  ad  juatitiam,  acceditur  una  et  ad 
chantatem  :  ad  quam  cum  eat  penrentum,  tum  justitia  per  ipaam  chantatem  consll. 
tuitur.  Juatitiam  voco,  non  yulgari,  neque  Aristotelico  nomine,  aed  Chriatiano  mora 
ac  modo,  earn  quiB  omnea  yirtutea  complexa  eontinet :  neque  id  humania  yinbos,  sod 
inatinctft  influxfkque  divino,**  etc. 

f  On  this  matter,  aa  m  other  articlea,  we  find"  in  Luther  little  permanent  anifbfw 
mity ;  and  thia  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  obecurity  and  confusion  in  the  notioo 
which  he  commonly  attached  to  juatifyingr  faith.  Very  often  with  him,  **  faith  **  ii 
belief  in  the  tsruth  of  anything.  Thua,  in  hia  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Galsi 
tians  Hoc.  cit.  p.  70,)  he  calls  faith  **  a  hidden,  lofty,  secret,  incomprehenaible  knom- 
ledge  li**  but  immediately  thereupon,  **  a  true  confidence  and  aasuranco  of  the  heart.** 
Elsewhere,  in  the  same  work,  he  compares  ftiith  to  dialectics,  and  hope  to  rhetorie ; 
that  18  to  aay,  faith  floated  before  hia  mhid  as  something  theoretical,  and  not  as  anj 
thing  practieal.  In  hia  work,  De  oervo  artOrio  (lib.  i.  p.  177,  b.,)  faith  is  again  de- 
acribed,  m  a  long  passage,  as  a  firm  persuasion ;  and  so  also  in  the  numerous  poan. 
gea  where  he  opposes  it  to  the  future  intuition.    In  his  book,  JDe  eaptimtate  Bai^ 
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for  beaFen,  and  brings  ua  thither,  even  when  under  unfaTourable  cir- 
cdJDstances,  as,  for  instance,  the  sluggishness  of  the  will,  and  the  like» 
it  beara  absolutely  no  fruit.  Thus  the  Protestant  doctrine  excludes 
works  irrought  before,  as  well  as  after,  conversion  to  Christ,  and,  more- 
over, all  holj  sentiments,  when  it  attributes  to  faith  alone  the  power  of 
9aviDg« — a  doctrine  which  we  may  say,  in  passing,  has  not  even  the 
very  tUghiest  foundation  in  Scripture.  Of  such  an  opposition  between 
&ith,  charity,  and  works,  Paul  did  not  even  once  thinks  and  James  is 
absolutely  opposed  to  it.     (See  section  xxii.)* 

{  zz— On  the  aaniruiee  of  joitifieation  and  eternal  felieity. 

The  opinion,  that  the  believer  must  be  perfectly  convinced  of  his  jus* 
tifieation  before  God,  and  of  his  future  felicity,  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  faith,  in  the  Protestant  system^f  that  Melancthon 
mjM  of  the  schoolmen,  who  deny  it,  *^  We  see  clearly,  from  this  alonoi 


Umca  (Opp.  torn,  ii  p.  279,  b^)  he  my  '■  *'  Verbum  Dei  omniam  primum  ett  qoodse. 
iputiir  fides,  fidem  charitaa,  charitas  deinde  facit  omne  bonum  opus.**  •  Here  one  ad 
OD  the  part  of  men  ia  oreriooked  :  the  preachingr  of  the  truth  is  followed,  firat«  bj 
hmwUdgt  and  recognition  of  the  truth,  next,  by  confidence,  and  so  on ;  but  which  of 
tbeie  acts  ia  here  denoted  bj  fideo  T  Probably  it  includes  at  once  knowledge  and 
oonfidence.  Such  indefiniteneas  in  language  ia  attended  with  very  pernicious  conse. 
^joences,  and,  in  later  times,  was  productive  of  an  utter  indifference  to  the  truths  just 
•t  if  the  having  confidence  were  alone  sufficient,  or  as  if  **  confidence**  were  intelli- 
gible without  the  firm  conviction  of  the  truth. 

*  After  this  investigation  we  ahall  be  enabled  to  appreciate  Oerhard*s  Loci  TAeolfu 
fid  rtom.  vii-  p.  306,  loc.  xvii.  c.  iii.  sect,  v.)  where  he  endeavoura  to  base  on  tradi- 
tion the  Protestant  doctrine  of  faith.  It  is  a  compilation  totally  unworthy  of  a  maa 
like  Gerftiard.  Every  passage  wherein  any  doctor  of  the  Church  amerts  that  faith  in 
Christ  alone  conducts  to  salvation,  ho  alleges  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  theory, 
without  at  an  inquiring  what  sense  the  author  attached  to  these  words.  He  was 
even  so  fiooliih  as  to  make  use  of  those  passages  wherein  fathers  of  the  Church  (for 
ezampley  St.  Irensus.)  assert  of  the  Catholic  faith,  in  opposition  to  heretical  systems 
of  doctrine,  that  it  can  alone  insure  salvation  ! !  The  perception  that  a  father  of  th« 
Cfaureh,  like  Chrysostom,  who  held  anything  but  the  Protestant  doctrine  respecting 
original  sin,  free-will,  and  its  relation  to  grace,  could  not  poraibly  have  entertained 
the  Lutheran  view  of  faith,  it  would  be  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  from  Gerhard ; 
ibr  any  desire  to  investigate  the  internal  connexion  between  different  doctrines  he  did 
aotevMi  feeL 

t  Apolog.  iv.  §  40,  p.  83  **  Non  diligimus,  nisi  eerto  statuant  corda,  quad  donata 
■t  nobis  remissio  peccatorum.**  xii.  De  poenitent  $  30,  p.  157 :  *'  Hanc  certitmU- 
arm  fidei  nos  doccmus  requiri  in  evangel io.**  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  iii.  c.  3,  §  Ifi,  fbl* 
197 :  **  In  snmm4,  vere  fidelis  non  est,  nisi  qui  solid4  persuasione  Deum  sibi  propiti- 
am  benevolumqoe  patrem  esse  persuasus,  deque  ejus  benignitate omnia  sibi  poUieetmr: 
nisi  qui  divine  erga  as  benevolentie  piomissionibas  fretus,  indubitatam  salutis  expeo. 
tataoDem  pmmmit" 
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how  utterly  deToid  of  intellect  this  species  of  men  are,*^  The  cWm 
connexion  of  this  position  with  the  whole  Protestant  system  is  undenii 
hly  clear.  We  have  hefore  obserred,  that,  from  the  doctrine  of  the  toti 
extirpation  of  all  seeds  of  good  out  of  the  human  breast,  one  advantaf 
in  regard  to  Christian  life  might  be  gained, — that  man,  so  soon  as  1 
perceiTed  any  Httle  sparks  of  a  higher  life  within  him,  might  be  wf 
aasared  that  God  had  begun  His  work  ^  redemption,  which  would  I 
as  certainly  consummated.  (Chap.  xi.  §  vi.)  Secondly,  that  theory  < 
faith,  according  to  which  men  are  to  direct  their  riew  towards  CKmI 
mercy,  and  to  turn  it  away  from  their  own  moral  state,f  necessari 
involves  the  opinion  we  have  advanced.  Moreover,  this  assurance 
salvation  presupposes  absolute  predestination,  and  the  doetrinet  tb 
God's  grace  works  only  in  the  elect ;  for  if  a  man  can  at  any  time  rep 
the  grace  once  felt*  then,  by  the  very  idea  of  this  possibility^  the  sea 
of  certitude  is  at  once  shaken.  Hence,  it  is  (mly  by  the  Calvinists  th 
this  doctrine  hath  been  carried  out  to  its  full  extent ;  while  on  the  pi 
of  the  Lutherans,  it  betrays  that  original  adherence  to  the  principles  < 
predestination,  which  in  other  matters  also  have  left  traces  of  their  infl 
ence,  and  the  later  rejection  whereof,  has  so  materially  impaired  tl 
internal  harmony  of  their  system. 

Catholics,  from  opposite  reasons,  believe  not  that  a  quite  unenii 
certitude  of  salvation  can  be  acquired.^    As  they  consider  not  fidli 


*  M elancth.  loc.  theolo^.  p.  1 16.  *•  Ut  veL  boo  loio  kMo  ntb  appMoal,'  ai 
fiuMe  apiritds  in  toto  genere.*' 

t  Melancth.  loo.  theolo|f.  p.  SIS,  nys,  in  this  reipeet :  "  Debebant  eniin  dob  op 
ma.  Bed  promiMimiem  miaoriconto  Dei  contcmplaii  Quid  ett  §nim  imifumt^  fni 
astinuare  voluntatem  Dei  ex  operibu§  nottris,  ^am  iUe  mta  verho  ttoHi  dedmrmtU 
Tme,  if  oran  b«th  no  fiieedoin ;  and  hence  it  it  by  no  means  ■oipriaing,  that  1 
lanethon  reqnirea  us  to  be  certain  of  onr  nlyation  (for  the  certitude  of  the  forgiven 
of  ana  is,  with  the  Reformers,  tantamount  to  the  certitude  of  salvatioo,)  altboogli  I 
believer  be  not  aasared  of  his  perseyerance  in  good.  **  Certissima  senteatia  est.  Of 
tare  noa  certiasimos  acmper  eaae  de  remiaaione  peecati,  de  beneyolentil  Dei  etga  n 
qui  juatificati  aumus.  £t  norunt  quidem  fide  aancti,  certiaaime  ae  eaae  in  gratiiv  < 
oondonata  eaae  peccata.  Non  enim  fcdlit  Dcua,  qui  poUicitua  eat,  ae  oondonatun 
peecata  credentibua,  lanMtot  inaerti  tint,  on  pertnenUuri  atnl.** 

I  ConeiL  Trident.  Seas.  vi.  cap.  iz.  **  Sicat  nemo  pius  de  Dei  miserieoidia, 
Christi  merito,  de  sacramentorum  virtute  et  efficacii  dubitare  debet,  sic  qmUbet,  di 
se  ipsum  soamque  propriam  infirmitatom  et  indiipositionem  reqpioit,  de  saa  gn 
lonnidare  et  timere  potest,  eum  mdlu9  aetre  valeai  eertitudittM  Jidei,  eoi  non  pol 
■sbeaae  frlsum,  ae  gratiam  Dei  eaae  eooaecatum."  Cap.  zii.  "Nemo  qimq; 
qoamdia  in  hae  mortalitate  rivitor,  de  afeaao  dirinaB  praDdeatinationia  myaterio  uac 
mdmo  pfsumete  debet,  nt  certo  atatuat  ae  omnino  eaae  in  numeio  prsdeatinatam 
qoasi  Tvum  esset,  quod  jnstifieatus  amplina  paceare  noo  poaait,  aut,  ai  peecava 
fleitam  aibi  resiinacentiam  promittere  debeat    Nam,  niai  ez  ipecmU  rsvelatio—,  si 
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Dtn  to  be  deToid  of  all  moral  and  religions  qnalities  and  signs  of  life, 
thej  are  onable  to  discover  a  criterion,  absolutely  beyond  tbe  reacb  of 
iDusion,  whereby  they  can  distinguish  between  the  operations  of  grace, 
and  the  effects  of  those  feelings  in  man  akin  to  the  Deity,  and  uneradi- 
eated  by  his  fall.*  But  even  if  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
such  a  criterion,  the  confidence  built  thereon  would  be  again  damped, 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  doctrine  of  human  and  divine  co-operation 
io  the  second  birth  and  its  consummation,  and  be  reduced  to  a  more 
modest  tone.  For,  together  with  the  deepest  confidence  in  God's 
mercy,  Catholics  are  taught,  by  reason  of  those  humiliating  experi* 
ences,  which  we  all  make  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  to  entertain  a 
great  distrust  of  human  fidelity  ;  and  an  absolute  predestination,  that 
woold  bid  them  overlook  such  scruples,  is  rejected  by  their  Church. — 


non  potert,  qnos  Dens  dbi  elefperit**  C.  ztii.  ** Similiter  de  pereeyerantin  munere, 
de  quo  Msriptnm  est, — Qui  powverayit  mque  in  finem,  hie  lalyiis  ent :  quod  qui. 
dem  aBonde  haberi  non  potest,  nisi  ab  eo,  qui  potens  est  eum,  qui  slat,  statuere,  at 
perseveranter  stet,  et  eum,  qui  cad  it,  restitaere.  Nemo  sibi  certi  aliquid  absolnta 
eertitudine  polliceatur:  tametsi  in  Dei  auzilio  firmissimam  spero  coUocare,  et  repo^ 
neie  onmes  debent.  Deus  enim,  nisi  ipsi  Ulius  |rratiiD  defuerint,  sicut  coepit  opui 
hooom,  ita  perficiet,  operans  velle  et  perficere.  Verumtamen  qui  se  existimant  stare, 
vidsant,  ne  eadant,  et  eum  timore  ac  tremore  salutem  suam  operentur.  (Phil.  ii.  13.) 

Fonnidare  enim  debent,  seientes  quod  in  tipem  f^loriaB,  et  nondum  in  gloriam 

Miati  sant,  de  pogna  que  superset  oum  came,  cum  mundo,  cum  diabolo  :  in  quk 
Tictores  esse  non  possunt,  nisi  cum  Dei  gratis  apostolo  obtempcrent,  dicenti :  Dcbi. 
tores  sumus,  non  caipi,  ut  secundum  camem  Tivamos ;  si  enim  secundum  carnem 
Tizeritis,  moriemini :  si  autem  spiritu  facta  camis  mortificayeritis,  viyetis.** 

*  Melanctbon  (loe.  theoi  p.  121)  says,  •*  The  fruits  of  the  Holy  l^rit  testify  that 
he  worketh  in  our  breasts  (^quod  inpeetore  nottro  verteiur  ;)  eyery  one,  to  wit,  know- 
eth  from  his  own  experience  whether  he  hateth  an  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart." 
Thk  eritenon  sounds  the  more  strange  from  the  lips  of  Melanctbon,  because  he  at 
the  same  tune  teaches,  that  eyen  in  the  will  of  the  regenerated,  sin  remains; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  detested  from  the  heart.  Hereby,  accordingly,  confidence 
would  be  placed  in  our  own  worthiness,  whereas  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  sulaca 
of  fiuth  is  to  be  zealously  upheld  precisely  because,  if  man  look  to  himself,  despair 
lavt  take  posscswon  of  his  soul.  The  principles,  which  Melanctbon  here  lays  down 
far  diseerning  the  state  of  grace,  are  those  of  the  Catholic  theologians  of  the  Middle 
A|e,  and  suit  only  the  Catholic  point  of  yie  w. 

So  speaks  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  loc.  cit.  qufost.  czii.  art  v.  **  Hoc  roodo  aliquis 
osgnaacare  potest  se  habere  gratiam,  in  quantum  sdlioet  percipK  se  delectah  in  Deo, 
e(  cootemnere  res  mundanas,  et  in  quantum  homo  non  est  conscios  peccati  mortalik 
Becundom  qoem  modum  potest  intelligi.  quod  habctur  Apoc  1 :  *  Vtncenti  dabo 
BMona  abaeonditum,  quod  nemo  novit,  nisi  qui  accipit*  quia  sc.  iUe,  qui  accipit,  per 
T^ntfim  eiperientiam  dulcedinis  novit  quam  non  ezperitur  ills  qui  non  accipit 
l4a  tamen  cognitio  imperfecta  ert.  Unde  apostolus  dicit.  i.  ad  Cor.  iv. :  *  Nihil 
iiili  oooMios  flom,  sed  aon  in  bos  JQStifioatas  iUBi,' **  ete. 
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Thus  the  Catholic  ChrisUaiiy  without  a  false  aecurity,  yet  full  of  i 
lation,  calm,  and  entirely  resigned  to  the  divine  mercyi  awaits  the  day 
on  which  God  shall  pronounce  his  final  award. 

The  avowab  of  Calvin  in  this  niatter  are  very  remarkahlet  as  well  at 
the  strenuous  exertions  he  must  have  recourse  to«  in  order  to  awaken  iB 
the  souls  of  his  disciples  the  desired  assurance.  He  obeervesi  that  na 
temptation  of  Satan  is  more  dangerous,  than  when  he  seduces  believen 
to  doubt  of  the  certainty  of  their  salvation,  and  tempU  them  to  week  the 
same  in  evQ  ways.  To  this  he  subjoins  the  remark,  that  such  tempta^ 
tions  are  the  more  dangerous,  because  to  none  are  the  generalUp  of  mm 
more  inclined  than  to  these.  Rarely  do  we  find  a  man,  whose  soul  is  nol 
at  times  disturbed  by  the  thought, — ^  Nowhere  is  the  source  of  thy  aJ^ 
vation  to  be  found,  but  in  the  Divine  election ;  but  in  what  manner  htJh 
this  election  been  revealed  to  thee  ?"  This  train  of  thought  CalTU 
concludes  with  a  proposition  drawn  from  his  own  experience :  **  Whm 
once  such  doubts  have  become  habitual  in  any  one,  then  the  aiihap|ig 
man  is  either  constantly  tortured  with  dreadful  anxiety,  or  entirely  dti 
prived  of  all  consciousness.'** 

By  this  rash  endeavour  to  obtain  the  assurance  of  our  future  aalv» 
tion,  various  kinds  of  superstition,  as  well  as  a  distracting  uncertainty, 
were  occasioned :  so  that  the  very  contrary  to  Calvin's  wishes  occurred  j 
and  it  soon  became  manifest,  that  the  efiects  of  an  unnatural  desin 
were  ever  pernicious.  With  sin,  and  the  combat  against  sin,  came  tin 
restlessness  of  the  spirit ;  the  latter  never  capable  of  being  stilled,  tO 
the  former  had  ceased  to  exist.f  Undoubtedly,  according  to  the  8eii> 
tence  of  the  apostle,  the  spirit  testifies  to  the  spirit,  that  we  are  the  chil* 
dren  of  God  4  l>ut  this  testimony  is  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  and  i 


•  Lib.  iii.  c.34,  §3,  fol.  353.../*  Eoquo  exitialior  est  h»c  tentatio,  quod  ad  i 
aliampropeiiaiore8nma8foreoiiinet....Qa3e  n  apad  qnempiam  aeinel  invaloit,  «a 
diria  tormcntii  miaemm  perpetno  excraeiat,  aat  reddit  penitua  attonitom.'* 

t  Calvin.  loo.  cit.  e.  3,  $  17,  foL  198.  **  Noa  certe  dam  fidem  dooemnt  mm  em 
tarn  ac  Mcuram,  noa  certitudincm  aliquam  ima^inamor,  qn-e  nnlll  tangatnr  duMla 
tkme,nec  160011181601,  qoas  nolllL  ■ollioitodine  impetator ;  qoin  potioa  dicimos,  perpt 
toum  esse  fidcltbus  certamen  cum  tauk  ipaorum  diffidentil.**  Bat  by  thia  aentenoe  di 
whole  doctrine  of  a»urance  ia  given  ap.  These  itriking  contradietiona  are  inlwfiri 
in  the  very  efibrt  to  force  artificially  on  the  human  oonaciouanoia  aomething  fai  eoa 
timdietiaii  to  that  eoiiacioime«  itaelf. 

I  Saipi  hiftoira  du  eoneile  do  Trente,  traduite  par  Amelot  de  la  HooMaie,  Aasri 
1699,  p.  198.  **  Au  oommeneement  do  ix.  ehapitre,  od  Ton  diaait,  que  Im  piekitn 
mmi  pm  rvmif  par  la  eertUude  pi*on  adela  remUtion,  le  legat  ebangea  le  mol  di 
etrtUmde  en  ceux  de  jactanee  et de  confianee pv^aomptueuae en  verto  de oette  eeitita^ 
delagftee.  Et  fc  lafin  do  m^me  chapitie,  au  Beu  de  dire,  pereeque  permmu  m  pm 
amoU  earUunement,  qu*U  ait  r$pi  la  gr&m  de  Diau^  le  mot  eertamemeni  fbt  oha^f 
en  oeiiz^i,  de  ceititode  de  fbi."    This  is  ftvdier  below  exphOned,  that  fidth  in^Hm 
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be  handled  with  such  tender  care,  that  the  Christian,  in  the  fe«^!ing  of 
his  anworthiness  and  frailty,  approaches  the  subject  only  with  timidity, 
aod  scarcely  ventures  to  take  cognizance  of  it.  It  is  a  holy  joy,  which 
vould  fain  conceal  itself  from  its  own  view,  and  remain  a  mystery  to 
itself;  and  the. more  exalted  the  Christian  stands,  the  more  humble  is 
he,  and  the  less  is  he  disposed,  without  an  extraordinary  revelation,  to 
▼aant  of  a  certainty,  which  so  little  accords  with  the  uncertainty  and 
mutability  of  all  earthly  things.  The  higher  the  duties  which  the  Catho* 
fie  Church  imposes  on  man,  the  more  obvious  the  reason  wherefore  she 
wSn  acknowledge  no  absolute  certainty  of  salvation.  And  herein  pre- 
cisely we  must  look  for  the  motive  of  her  teaching,  that  the  believer  can 
tod  must  become  worthy  of  salvation,  while  yet  she  denies  the  certainty 
thereof;  whereas  the  Protestants,  who  assert  that  man  can  in  no  wise 
hecome  worthy  of  heaven,  exert  their  utmost  endeavours  to  call  forth 
SQch  a  sense  of  security. 

Moreover,  in  many  other  cases  of  spiritual  life,  it  is  the  same  as  with 
the  point  in  question.  The  innocence  that  would  become  conscious  of 
itself,  is  usually  lost  by  that  very  act ;  and  the  reflection,  whether  the 
let  we  are  about  to  perform  be  really  pure,  makes  it  not  uafrcqucntly 
impure.  Hence  the  Saviour  saith,  *'  let  not  thy  right  hand  know  what 
thy  left  doeth."  Joyful,  yet  full  of  sorrow,  calm,  and  without  precipi- 
tancy, the  true  saints  pursue  their  way — they  boast  not  on  that  account 
of  being  in  the  number  of  the  elect,  but  resign  their  fate  to  God.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Protestant  theory,  every  one  should  be  asked  what  he 
thought  of  himself,  and  he  must  in  his  own  life  be  regarded  as  a  saint. 
The  doubt  of  others  as  to  the  truth  of  his  own  declaration  would  invali- 
date the  doctrine  of  the  symbolical  books.  As  if  in  irony  of  their  own 
doctrine,  the  Protestants  would  recognize  no  saints  !  I  think,  that,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  any  man,  who  would  declare  himself  under  all  cir- 
cumstances assured  of  his  salvation,  I  should  feel  very  uncomfortabloi 
and  should  probably  have  some  difliculty  to  put  away  the  thought,  that 
lomething  like  diabolical  influence  was  here  at  play. 

But  the  truth,  which  even  this  Protestant  doctrine  darkly  divined* 
must  not  be  overlooked.  It  consists  in  the  individualizing  of  evangeli- 
cal truths — in  pointing  to  the  necessity  of  the  personal  application  of 
them,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  Divine  promises  to  ourselves,  so  that 


tttOytmeand  unchangeable  itself,  however  believinf^  man  may  change;  whereas,  hm 
vlioby  an  inward  feeling  fai  convinced  of  hte  state  of  grace,  cannuC  yet  be  lore  wha^ 
cr  throogh  tin  he  may  not  fall  from  that  state :  and  therefore  man  in  general  cannot 
^  aMored  of  his  salvation,  cum  artUudhu  fidei^  although  he  may  with  confiding 
hops  kok  forward  to  it 
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we  should  not  regard  them  as  nndefined,  and  af  merely  lel 
oUiers. 


OF  GOOD  WORKS. 

§  XXI. — Doetrine  of  Caflidlitti  rewpecting  good  watkB, 

By  good  works  the  Catholic  Church  understands  the  whol 
actions  and  sufferings  of  the  man  justified  in  Christ,  or  the 
holy  feeling  and  believing  Ioto.  Of  the  observance  of  certain 
astical  ceremonies,  external  rites,  and  the  like,  we  have  not  A0 
sion  to  speak,  as  the  following  exposition  will  clearly  show.  A 
man  truly  born  again  from  the  Spirit,  the  Catholic  Church  re< 
a  real  liberation  from  sin,  a  direction  of  the  spirit  and  the  w 
sanctified  and  acceptable  to  God,  it  necessarily  follows  that  At 
the  possibility  and  reality  of  truly  good  works,  and  their  coi 
meritoriousness.  It  is  evident,  too,  that,  in  consequence  of  \ 
trine,  she  can  and  must  exact  the  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law, 
down  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  Rom.  viii.  3,  4. 

Thus,  we  must  especially  observe,  that  it  is  only  on  works 
mated  in  a  real  vital  communion  with  Christ,  the  Church  beat 
predicate  *'  good  ;"  and,  of  a  fulfilment  of  the  law,  she  speaks 
so  far  OS  the  power  to  this  effect  hath  been  given  in  fcUowa 
Christ.  The  Fathers  of  Trent  express  themselves  in  the  f< 
manner : — '*  As  a  constant  power  flows  from  Christ,  the  Head 
justified,  who  are  his  members,  as  from  the  vine  to  its  brai 
power,  which  precedes  their  good  works,  accompanies  the  sai 
follows  them,— a  power,  without  which,  they  can  be  in  nowise 
bio  to  God,  and  meritorious  \  so  we  are  bound  to  believe,  that  t 
fied  are  enabled,  through  works  performed  in  God,  to  satisfy  th 
law«  according  to  the  condition  of  this  present  life,  and  to  mc 
nal  life,  when  they  depart  in  a  state  of  grace.'** 

From  this  time  we  may,  at  the  same  time,  clearly  see,  how  far  m 
called  meritorious.  When  we  presuppose,  what  must  be  here  0 
taken  for  granted,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  all  true  religion 
that  it  was  out  of  pitre  knse  itself  that  God  conferred  on  us  life 
faculties,  and  the  destination  for  eternal  happiness ;  and  that  tl 
expressly  acknowledges  these  truths;    then  we  may  briefly 

•  CcQciL  Tndent  8mi.  n.e.  16. 
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diQn  works  m  meritoriooiy  which  our  freedom  (and  without  ffoedom 
it  were  idle  to  talk  of  man's  moral  relations)  hath  wrought  in  the  pmoer 
of  ClrMt  Hence  the  holy  fathers  of  Treot  observe  at  the  same  timei 
**  So  great  is  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  towards  all  men,  that  He  con* 
•idere  his  own  gifts  as  their  merits."*  This  is  the  idea  which  the 
ancient  Church  attached  to  meritt  and  which  is  founded  on  Holy  Writ« 
Can  heaven  then  be  merited  by  believers  ?  Undoubtedly ;  they  must 
merit  it,  that  is  to  say,  become  worthy  of  it,  through  Christ.  Between 
them  and  heaven  there  must  be  a  homogeneity— an  internal  relation ; 
that  relation,  which,  by  God's  eternal  ordinance  and  His  express  pro- 
mises, exists  between  sanctity  and  beatitude ;  terms  which  are  not 
only  inseparable,  but  which  stand  also  in  the  same  relation  to  one  aa* 
other,  as  cause  and  eflrect.t  The  Catholic  Church,  as  she  maintains 
that  the  genuine  Christian  possesses  in  Christ  an  inward  righteousness 

*  Eren  Calvin  allowi  thia  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Catholics.  He  lays  as  follows 
(Initit  lib  iii.  c.  1],  §  14,  p.  266  :)  **  Subtile  cfiugium  se  habere  putant  sophists,  qui 
sM  ez  scripture  dcprayatione  et  inanibus  cayilliii  ludos  ct  dclicias  faciunt :  nam  upe« 
n  (of  these  St.  Paal  saith  that  they  do  not  justify)  ezponunt,  quo:  literalitcr  tantum  et 
fiwri  arbitrii  eonatft  extra  Christi  gratiam  faciunt  humincs  necdum  regeniti,  id  yeio 
id  opera  spiritoalia  spectare  negant.  (This  is  right.)  Ita  secundum  cos,  tam  fide, 
^oam  opeiibos  justificatnr  homo,  mode  ne  sint  propria  ipsius  opera,  sed  dona  Christi 
et  regenerationis  fnictus  **  However,  the  Catholic  doth  not  say,  man  is  justified  tam 
M«%  quam  operihut^  as  if  both  existed  independently  of  each  other 

t  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  has  expressed  himself  admirably  on  this  matter.  He  says 
(be.^  eit.  qnnst.  cxiy.  art.  1)  that  the  notion  of  merit  is  founded  on  the  notion  of 
JQstiee,  m  the  Hellenic  and  Roman  sense  of  the  word.  But  absolute  justice,  stricUj 
ipeaking,  exists  only  between  absolute  equals.  To  give  back  of  our  ovon  as  much 
•I  we  have  received,  or  will  receive,  is  to  give  according  to  merit,  and  to  act  justly^ 
which  absolaiely  presupposes  the  equality  of  both  parties.  In  this  sense  there  can  bs 
ao  qoestioD  of  merit  before  God ;  for  we  should  be  obliged  to  offer  to  God  whslt 
ii  oar  own,  not  what  we  have  received  from  him,  whereupon  he  would  repay  us  with 
Mmach  of  his  own*  Hence,  when  in  Holy  Writ  so  much  is  said  of  a  reward  which 
the  good  receive  in  the  next  life ;  or  when  it  is  said  there  will  be  a  remuneration, 
iceording  to  works,  it  is  only  a  conditional  merit  and  a  conditional  justice  which  is 
nieant.  He  says :  *'  Manifestum  est  autein,  quod  inter  Dcum  et  hominem  est  masi* 
ma  insqnalitaa,  in  infinitum  enim  distant;  totum,  quod  est  hominis  bonum,  est  a 
Deo,  onde  non  potest  hominis  a  Doo  esse  juf*titia  secundum  abeolotam  sequalitoteaii 
led  ■econdom  proportionem  qtiandam,  in  quantum  scilicet  uturqoe  operator  s». 
(QDdum  modnm  suum.  Modus  autem  ct  mensura  humane  virtutis  homini  ei^ 
I  Deo,  et  ideo  meritum  hominis  apud  Dcum  esse  non  potest,  nisi  secundum  proemipw 
positioDem  divins  ordinationis :  ita  scilicet  ut  id  homo  conscquator  a  Deo,  per  suam 
opeiatioiiem,  quasi  mercedem,  ad  quod  Deus  ei  virtutem  operandi  deputavit.  Sicut 
etiam  rest  natar«les  hoc  conscquimtur  per  proprios  motus  et  operationes.  ad  quod  a 
Deo  sont  ordinate,  diffcrenter  tamen,  quia  creatura  rationalis  se  ipsam  movat  ad 
tgeadum  per  libemm  arfoitriiim.  Uade  sua  actio  habet  xalionemmenti;  quod  ■«■ 
est  m  aliis  ereataris.'* 
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proper  to  himself,  and  deeply  rooted  in  his  being,  cannot  do  other  tha 
teach  that  salvation  is  to  be  derived  from  this  source.  A  heaven! 
seed  having  been  sown  in  the  soul  of  the  just,  it  must  bear  its  fruits  fi 
heaven.* 

If  Catholics  teach,  that  the  divine  grace  which  precedes  the  fin 
beginnings  of  regeneration,  cannot  be  merited^  this  is  a  far  differeor 
case ;  and  this  remark  should  serve  to  place  in  the  strongest  Kgh 
our  doctrine  respecting  good  works.  In  the  former  instance,  naturti 
yea,  fallen  nature  and  grace  stand  opposed  to  one  another  ;-^humanityi 
thoroughly  polluted  with  sin  on  one  side,  and  the  Deity  on  the  othtf ; 
but  in  the  latter  instance,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Although  the 
greatest  effort  of  nature  cannot  draw  down  to  itself  the  supernatant 
power  (for  this  must  condescend,}  in  the  regenerated,  however,  cxiit 
qualities  truly  divine  and  supernatural,— *a  holy  energy,  which  stampi 
its  impress  on  the  whole  inward  life  of  the  believer,  and  contains,  as  il 
a  germ,  the  beatitude  which  still,  however,  retains  a  supernatural  an^ 
divine  character.  Thereby,  however,  the  grace  of  beatitude  doth  no 
cease  to  be  a  grace  ;  but  it  is  already  comprised  in  the  grace  of  sane 
tification.  If  God  gave  the  latter,  then  was  the  former,  too,  coaum 
nicated.  Hence  also,  the  Council  observes,  this  doctrine  can  give  n 
occasion  to  self-confidence  or  to  self-glory  ;  but  "  he  who  glorieth,  mui 
glory  only  in  the  Lord." 

It  is,  moreover,  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  it  is  not  to  work 
considered  abstractedly,  but  to  works  in  connexion  with  the  feelings  h 


*  St.  Thomas,  in  answer  to  the  questions,  whether  eternal  lilb  can  be  obtaine 
withoat  g^ce  ?  and  whether  with  g^co  wc  l>ecomc  foorthy  of  the  same  T  lays  as  foS 
*  lows :  (Q.  cziy.  art.  ii.;  **  Non  potest  homo  mereri  absque  gratia  vltam  sstemani  pi 
fmra  natoralia,  quia  scilicet  mcntani  hominis  dependet  ex  pmordinatione  dhrinl 
Actos  autem  cujuscunqae  rei  non  ordinatur  divinitas  ad  aliquid  execdens  propoi 
tknicm  virtutis,  quiB  est  principiuin  actus :  hoc  enim  est  cz  institutione  divina*prov 
dcntia;,  ut  nihil  agat  ultra  suam  virtutcm.  Vita  autcm  sterna  est  qnoddam  bongi 
ezccdens  proportionrm  natunc  create  :  quia  etiam  excedit  cognitionem  ct  dedderhn 
ejns.  secundum  illud  i.  ad  Cor.  2 :  ncc  oculus  yidit,  etc.  Et  inde  est,  quod  naUa  n 
tnra  creata  est  sufficiens  principinm  actfts  meritorii  vitss  stems,  nisi  saperaddsli 
aliqoid  sapematurale  donum,  quod  gratia  dicitur.  Si  vero  loqaamur  de  bomine  ■■ 
peccato  existcnte,  additur  cum  hoc  secunda  ratio  propter  impcdimcntum  peccati, 
etc.  Art.  III. :  **  Si  loquamor  de  opere  roeritorio,  secundum  qood  procedit  ex  grsti 
l^iritiu  Sanctis  sic  est  meritoriirai  yite  stems  ex  condigno.  Sic  enim  valor  mcfl 
sttenditur  secundum  yirtutem  Spiritos  Sancti,  moventis  nos  in  yitam  stemam,  m 

emidam  illud  Joann.  ly.,  fiet  in  eo  fons  aqas  salientis  in  yitam  xtemam,  etc 

Gratia  Spiritus  Sancti,  quam  in  presenti  habemus,  ctai  non  sit  squalii  gloris  in  aott 
ssttimen  squalls  in  yirtiate :  sicut  et  semen  arbori,  in  quo  est  virtus  ad  totam  siIn 
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which  thef  haTo  their  source,  that  salvation  is  awarded  ;  it  is  promised 
to  works  only  io  so  far  as  they  are  the  expression  and  the  blossom,  the 
consummation  and  the  proof,  of  feeling,  or  love  in  its  outward  and 
active  manifestation.  By  a  metonymy,  the  outward  is  put  for  the 
ioward  thing,  which  constitutes  with  the  former  an  indivisible  whole— 
a  one  act,  and  thisi  tooi  in  consequence  of  a  biblical  usage  of  speech. 
It  is,  also,  self-evident,  that  sanctified  feelings,  which  remain  unmani- 
fested  in  deeds,  because  they  fail  of  an  outward  occasion,  or  even  of 
the  physical  means,  possess  as  much  worth,  as  if  they  had  been  reveal- 
ed in  works.*  Lastly,  it  is  taught,  that  the  performance  of  good  works 
augments  grace.  Exercise  in  good,  the  faithful  co-operation  with  grace, 
renders  the  soul  ever  more  susceptible  to  its  influence.  The  general 
maxim,  that  the  exercise  of  any  faculty  serves  to  strengthen  it,  holdn 
good  in  this  case  also ;  and  that  he  who  doth  not  bury  the  talent  he 
hath  received,  but  puts  it  out  to  interest,  will  receive  still  more,  is  the 
promise  of  our  Lord. 

But  doth  not  this  doctrine  promote  mere  outward  holiness  ?  Its  oh- 
ject  is  precisely  to  encourage  holiness  in  deeds.  Doth  it  not  produce 
self.fighteousne^s  ?  This  should  it  do— namely,  cause  that  we  ourselves 
becom3  righteous.  Yes,  indeed,  the  Church  requires  works  emanating 
from  the  sanctified  soul,  and  knows  well  how  to  appreciate  the  mere 
exterior  works.     Nay,  she  urges  us  to  become  righteous  in  our  own  per" 


t  Jacob  Sadolet.  card,  ad  princip.  GermanisQ  oratio,  loc.  cit  p.  360.  **  Quomodo 
igilar  opera  cum  fide  siinul  jiuitificant,  cum  Sirpc  absque  opcribus  facial  Bola  fidea 
JQFtiiiaiD,  uU  in  latronc  fecit,  ut  inaliis  multis,  quos  ex  historiis  ccclcsidsticispossumufl 
coUigere  7  Nempe,  quia  habitua  justitin;,  quo  ad  bone  operandum  propcDsi  efficimur, 
fidei  ipd  ab  initio  statim  propter  amorem  et  charitatem  e«t  annexua ;  ubi  enim  amor 
Dei  inert,  qui  io  vera  ilia  fide  protinus  elucet,  simul  ilia  subito  adeit  propeoaio  animi 
et  cogitatio,  eaee  in  actionibus  rcctis  amori  noetro  in  Deum,  et  Deo  ip«i  latisfacieii. 
dam,  admoncnti  noe  illt  et  doccnti,  si  diligumus  cum,  et  mandata  ejus  scrvemufl. 
Hinc  intcatinus  justitife  habitus,  non  conflatus  ex  actionibus  ct  opcnbus  nostris,  sed 
earn  ipsa  fide  charitatcque  conjunctira  divinitua  nobis  impressus,  is  ille  ipse  est,  qui 
jittosnos  faeit.  Et  sane  convonientius  est,  ut  a  justitia  justi,  quam  a  fide  nominc- 
anr.  Tunetsi  (ut  dixi)  omnia  hrec  in  unum  conneza  sunt  et  coheerent  Hunc  habi. 
torn  prsclaie  exprimit  Paulus  divinis  illis  verbis,  quibus  ad  Ephesios  utitur,  sic  scri- 
bens :  gratia  scrvuti  estis  per  fidcm,  idqac  non  ex  vobis,  Dei  donum  est ;  non  ex  opc- 
nbos,  ne  quis  glorietur,  Dei  enim  ipsius  sumus  effectio,  Gsdificati  in  Christo  Jcsu  ad 
open  bona,  quibus  prceparavit  Deus  in  illius  ut  ambularemos.  Ad  Deum  itaqueper 
Christum  accedenli,  statim  ad  recte  faciendum  prompta  facilitas  quedam  ct  voluntas 
booa  agnotcitar.  Porro  istc  ipse  habitus  justitis  tune  absolute  in  nobis  perfectiit  art, 
eamezpUcat  scse,  etezerit  in  sanctas  actioncs:  czorcitationemque  continet  justitie 
cam  ipsa  ezerccndi  voluntate  conjonctam.  Ipso  autem  fidei  initio,  aut  si  spatium 
iMmest  recti  facicndi,  licet  totam  perfcctioncm  justitias  non  tcneat,  idem  tamen  nobis 
potest  ad  salutem,  quod  abeoluta  plenaque  jurtitia." 
16 
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MMf ,  diitingiiiflhiiig  this  rery  aecamtely  from  the  conceit  timt  wa  0tf 
hdcome  righteous  through  aurwdves ;  bat  she  calls  on  the  Piole^stt  ts 
learn  this  distinction,  not  to  hold  the  one  as  synonymous  with  the  cliMrf 
and,  in  consequence,  to  reject  both  alike. 

i  zzn. — Doctrine  of  the  Pkotiwienls  reqweting  food  woriu- 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  exposition  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  on  good 
works.     Above  all,  we  must  describe  what  they  are   in  themselre^ 
according  to  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  writings  5  next,  what  is  their 
merit,  and  whether  and  how  far  they  be  deemed  necessary.    Tbat 
this  whole  article  of  doctrine  must,  in  every  respect,  be  only  a  further 
development  of  the  Protestant  principles  on  justification  and  justifying 
faith,  is  evident  of  itself ;  for  the  view  which  the  Protestants  have  form* 
ed  of  the  latter,  that  it  possesses  no  power  of  moral  renovation,  no 
power  for  the  expiation  of  sin,  pervades  their  whole  conception  of  Chris- 
tian works.     In  a  word,  the  same  relation  which  they,  as  we  have  be* 
fore  shown,  establish  betwixt  justifying  faith  and  charity,  recurs  here, 
applied  to  good  works. 

Luther,  asserting  the  continuance  and  operation  of  original  sin,  even 
in  the  will  of  the  justified,  maintained,  immediately  after  the  commence- 
ment of  his  Reforming  career,  that  no  works  could  possibly  be  pure 
and  acceptable  to  the  Deity ;  and  used  the  expression,  that  even  the  best 
Work  is  a  venial  sin.  This  proposition  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  con* 
demned  in  the  papal  censure  of  his  opinions.  But  the  Reformer  went 
a  step  further,  and  laid  down  the  doctrine,  that  every  so-called  good 
work, — ^that  is  to  say,  every  act  of  a  believer,— -is,  when  considered  in 
itself,  a  mortal  sin,  though,  by  reason  of  faith,  it  is  remitted  to  him.* 
Melancthon  not  only  expressed  full  concurrence  in  the  doctrine  of  his 
master,  but  carried  it  out  to  an  extreme,  by  asserting,  that  all  our  works, 
all  our  endeavours,  are  nothing  but  sin  jf  and  Calvin,  though  in  more 
measured  language,  corroborated  the  assertions  of  both.  J 


*  Lather,  assert,  onin.  art.  op.  torn.  ii.  fol.  925,  b.  **  Opns  bonnm  opthne  faetmn 
ert  veniale  peccatam.  Hie  fartieulus)  manifcste  scquitur  ex  priori,  nW  qnod  id- 
dendrnn  tit,  quod  alibi  copiosius  dixi, — hoc  veniale  pcccatum  non  natura  aoa,  aed 

misericordia  Dei,  tale  esse Omne  opus  justi  damnabilo  est  et  peccatam  mortale, 

si  judicb  Dei  jadicetur.**    Cfr.  Antilatom.  (confut.  Luth.  rat.  latom.)  1.  c.  fol.  406,  b, 

497,  teq. 

tMelaneth.  loe.  theolog.  p.  106.  *'  Qam  vero  opera jostificationein  consequumur,  as, 

si  a  spirita  Dei,  qui  occupavit  eorda  justificatorum,  proficiscuntur,  timen  qaia 

t  in  came  adhuc  imparl,  sunt  et  ipsa  immunda.**     P.  158  :  **Nos  docuimot,  jaa- 

ri  sdA  fide, opera  nostra,  conatus  nostros  nihil  nisi  peccatam  esse." 

I  Calvin.  Instit.  lib.  ii.  c.  8,  ^  59,  lib.  iii.  c.  4,  ^  38.    He  sajs  the  same  also  in  his 
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ftanjiiolbervaworttjof  ooratttBlioiiiaBdtttMijnitail  will  con* 
^Kb  to  tba  «liieidatioD  of  the  mibject  before  as,  to  exMniae,  in  a  few 
Mdiy  Ihe  eoune  of  argument  puraued  by  Luther*    He  eajn :  in  the 

mt  two  men  are  to  be  distinguished,— a  slave  oi  sin,  and  a  servant  of 
Ood;  the  former  is  holy  according  to  the  flesh,  the  latter  according  to 
the  spirit*  Accordingly!  the  person  of  the  just  man  is  in  part  holy,  in 
part  sinful ;  and  the  entire  personality  being  thus  divided  between  sin 
ud  holiness,  every  good  work  partakes  of  the  character  of  both, — for 
I  boly  and  an  unholy  sentiment  co-exist  in  the  breast  of  the  believer.* 
Bfen  Melancthon  expressly  afRrros,  that  the  bcKever,  in  despite  of  the 
qmit  of  Christ  working  within  him,  is  unable  to  exalt  himself  above  this 
dualism  ;  that  two  natures  ever  survive  in  him,  the  spirit  and  the  flesh. "f 
If  we  only  recollect  that  by  the  word  '*  flesh  "  is  understood,  not  the 
body  merely,  but  the  entire  man,  independent  of  the  new  powers  im- 
parted to  him  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  there  can  no  longer  remain,  it 
appears  to  us,  any  obscurity  in  this  article. !( 

The  spirit  of  Christ  is  too  powerless  to  be  able,  like  a  purifying  fire, 
totally  to  cleanse  the  nature  of  man,  and  to  produce  in  him  pure  charity 
ud  pure  works.  Hence  the  assertion  so  often  and  so  energetically 
repeated  by  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  at  the  outset  of  their  career, 
^t  even  the  regenerated  cannot  fulfil  the  law.§  On  this  subject  Lu- 
ther  expresses  himself  with  great  nalvetS,  In  reply  to  the  observation 
t»f  the  Catholics,— 4hat  God  commands  not  impossibilities,  and  that,  if 
we  have  only  the  will,  we  have  the  power  of  loving  Him  with  our 
whole  hearts,  and  thereby  of  fulfilling  the  law,  he  observes :  ^  Com- 


walk,  De  neeewnt.  RtfonmmAm  eee!,  uptucml.  p.  430 ;  y«t  his  ezptetnons  are  mach 
nildttr  than  Lather't.  Hv  aays  ben :  **  Not  ergo  sic  doceniai ;  semper  deesse  bonis 
fideliom  operibus  «aiiitiiiafii  puritatem,  qutt  coospectum  Dei  ferre  postit,  irao  etiam 
fuciammodo  iniquinau  esse,**  etc.  Quite  falsely  doth  Zwingic  state  the  Protestant 
doctrine.  He  says  (in  fidei  Christianae  expostt.  ad  regera  christianiss.  Gall.  opp.  torn. 
•l  p.  558  :)  '*  Fidem  opertet  esse  fontem  operis.  Si  fides  adsit,  jam  opus  gratum  est 
Deo :  si  des9t,  perfidiosnm  est,  quicquid  fit,  et  subinde  mm  tantum  ingratam,  sed  et 

abominab^  Deo Et  ex  nostris  quidem  TstfiJ^ftK  adscruenint,  ( t )  omn^  opus 

Qostrom  esse  abominationem.  QuA  sententiA  nihil  aliud  voluemnt,  quam  quod  jam 
diximns!'*  This  Luther  did  not  mean  to  say,  for  otherwise  there  would  be  no  difier- 
«Doe. 

*  Lather.  Assert,  omn.  art.  n.  31,  opp.  torn.  ii.  fol.  319. 

t  Melancth.  loc.  theolog.    **  Ita  fit,  ut  duplex  sit  sanctorum  natora  spiritos  et  earo.^ 

t  Loc.€it.p.  188. 

4  MeUocth.  loc.  theolog.  p.  ItT.  **  Maledixit  lex  eos,  qui  non  miiversam  legem 
wmel  sbsolverint.  At  universa  lex  nonne  summom  amorem  erga  Deum,  Tehemea* 
tissimom  metum  Dei  exigit  1  a  qaSras  cum  tota  natura  sit  alienissima,  atat  "^^-^'mt 
pakhsfiiiBiim  pharisi^ismniB  preotee,  maledictionis  tamea  rei  somus.** 
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manding  and  dotog  ar«  two  things.  Commaiidiiient  is  soon  given,  tttf 
it  is  not  so  easily  executed.  It  is,  therefore,  a  wrong  conclusion  to  sajv 
God  has  commanded  me  to  love  him ;  therefore  I  can  do  so#"* 

The  intrinsic  inanity  of  this  doctrine,  its  evident  repugnance  to  Scrips 
ture,— ^which  only  the  most  forced  interpretation  could  conceal,-^^Dd 
the  very  pernicious  influence  which  it  too  evidently  exercieed  over  the 
morals  of  those  professing  it,  as  well  as  the  cogent  objections  of  Catho^ 
Kcs,  gradually  brought  about  some  ameliorations,  which  passed  into  the 
later  writings  of  Mc^lancthon,  and  even  into  the  public  formularies,  but 
still  fell  very  far  short  of  that  standard,  which  the  Csitholic  Church 
deems  herself  authorized,  both  by  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  GpoS" 
pel,  to  propose  to  her  children. t 

If,  now,  the  cjuestion  be  asked,  what  do  good  works,  or  rather  the 
sentiments  pervading  them, — the  inward  kernel  of  the  regenerated, — » 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law  through  chanty,-^what  do  good  works  merit  ? 
it  is  clear,  that  this  question  must  be  answered  in  a  sense  very  difllerent 
from  that  of  Catholics.  Already  the  rejection  of  the  co-operation  of 
free-will  necessarily  involved  the  denial  of  every  species  of  merit,  and 
rendered  the  very  notion  of  such  a  thing  utterly  unintelligible.  As, 
moreover,  no  true  sanctity  was  believed  to  exist  in  the  justified,  so  no 
felicity  could  bo  derived  from  it.  Accordingly,  it  was  most  zealously 
contended,  that,  when  the  question  was  about  good  works,  and  the  ob« 
servance  of  the  moral  precepts,  the  former  should  not  be  represented 
as  having  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  eternal  happiness,  nor  the 
latter  as  having  any  internal  connexion  with  works  and  the  fulfilment 
of  the  law  ;  and  both  should  be  stated  as  utterly  independent  one  uf  tho 
other,  in  the  same  way  as  justification  is  something  very  diflferent  from 
sanctification.  j:  To  estimate  the  whole  extent  of  that  separation,  which 
in  this  article  of  doctrine  divides  the  Christian  Confessions,  we  need 
only  be  reminded  of  George  Major,  a  very  esteemed  Protestant,  who 
ventured  to  teach,  that  good  worlcs  are  necessary  to  salvation.     His 


*  Lather,  Commentary  on  Epistle  lo  GaUtiansj  loc.  sic.  p.  223^ 
t  Apok>g.  iv.  de  (iilcct.  ct  iiiipl»t.  legis.  4  ^>  P*  ^i*      *'  Usee  ipsa  legia  implctio^ 
fUt  Be<)uiturrenovalioucni,  eut  cxigua  ct  immunday     ^  iG.  p.  88  :  *'  lu  hiic  \iik  nan 
f9B9umuM  legi  satisfacerc." 

%  Solid.  Dcdar.  iv.  ^  15,  p.  675^.  "  Interim  tamcn  diligentcr  in  hoc  negotio  caTcn- 
dam  Mt,  ne  bona  opera  articulo  justificationis  et  salutis  nostnc  iminisccaBtur.  Propte- 
nahB  propoeitiones  re>ciuntur  :  "  Bona  opera  piorum  necessaria  cmo  ad  salutem,*  ** 
dB.  ui.  I>e  fidei  justitia.  ^  20,  p.  658 :  "  Similiter  et  renovatio  sou  sanctificatio, 
^|umTia  ot  ipsa  sit  beneficium  mediatoris  Christi  et  opus  Spiritus  Sancti,  non  tamen  ca 
ttd  uiiculum  aut  negotium  justificationis  coram  Deo  pertinet :  sed  earn  sequitur.** 


^ 
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aotire  in  the  iDtroductioD  of  this  innovation  was  yery  laudaUe.  He 
belieyed  that  a  true  Christian  bearing  and  deportment  was  most  pain- 
fully neglected  among  the  members  of  his  Church,  and  that  the  preach* 
Sog  of  what  was  then  called  ^  the  new  obedience,"  was  not  adequately 
<lischarged ;  and,  under  this  impression,  he  conceived,  that,  if  the  ne- 
cessity of  good  works  for  ensuring  salvation  was  generally  recognized, 
a  salutary  change  in  this  respect  would  take  place.  By  this  step  he 
advanced  scarcely  a  whit  nearer  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  than  the  other 
Lutherans;  for,  like  them,  he  did  not  uphold  an  internal  connexion 
between  holiness  and  salvation.  He  only  conceived  that  good  works 
must  be  there  (outwardly  present,)  if  eternal  happiness  was  to  be  the 
reward  of  faith.*  Nevertheless,  his  doctrine  excited  general  opposi- 
tion; and  Von  Amsdorf,  the  old  friend  of  Luther,  composed,  under 
these  circumstances,  a  work,  wherein  he  professed  to  show  that  good 
works  were  even  hurtful  to  salvation.^     The  Formulary  of  Concord, 


*  Marheineke  thinks,  the  distmctioD  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  doc- 
trine, respecting  works,  consists  herein  :  that  these  arc  considered  by  Catholics  as  a 
conditio  sine  qua  non  to  salvation,  but  not  so  by  Protestants.  This  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  opinion  of  Major ;  but  it  is  not  the  Catholic  doctrine. 
Melanctlion  in  his  Erotemat  Dialeetices,  (p.  276,  ed.  Wittenberg,  1£60,)  defines  the 
notion  of  the  conditio  tine  quA  non^  to  be,  not  the  internal  condition  to,  or  primAy 
cause  of,  an  effect,  but  something  by  the  absence  whereof  the  effect  doth  not  take 
place  :  as,  for  instance,  if  a  king  should  offer  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  any  one,  who 
should  with  great  elegance  ride  up  and  down  a  public  place,  the  conditio  sine  qua  non 
would  have  no  manner  of  internal  relation  to  t-ho  effect,  which  is  to  follow.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  may  be  represented  under  the  image 
of  a  father  promising  the  hand  of  his  daughter  to  a  youth  who  sincerely  loved  her, 
and  was  favoured  with  her  affection.  This  mutual  inclination  of  hearts  is  an  internal 
condition  to  the  solemnization  of  marriage — eometliing  required  by  the  essence  of  the 
latter 

tThe  work  is  entitled,  "The  Proposition  of  Nicholas  voa  Amsdorf,  that  good 
works  are  hurtful  to  salvation,  shows  to  be  a  right,  true,  Christian  proposition,  preach- 
ed by  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luther.**  1559.  He  defended  the  proposition  in  the  same 
sense,  as  Luther  might  have  defended  the  thesis  of  a  disputation  :  *'  fides  nisi  sit  sine 
ullis,  etiam  minimis  operibus,  non  justificat,  imo  non  est  fides/*  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  523. 
The  sense  of  this  thesis  must  be  clear  from  the  preceding  statements  in  the  text. 
Doubtless  it  was  immediately  followed  by  llie  other  thesis,  **  imposgihile  ease,  Jidem 
esse  sine  assiduisj  multis  et  magnis  operibus.  Both  these  comprise  exaggerated 
opinions,  whose  limitation  must  be  drawn  from  the  whole  argument  in  our  text.  The 
editor  of  Luther's  works,  in  the  introduction  prefixed  to  the  general  collection  of  that 
Reformer's  public  Disputations,  which  are  found  in  great  numbers  at  tlie  end  of  the 
first  volume,  observes,  that  from  these  disputations  we  may  learn,  in  the  surest  as  well 
as  the  shortest  way,  Luther's  true  doctrine  ;  and  this  observation  we  have  found  very 
tme. 
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which  among  other  things  undertook  to  adjust  the  controversies  pend^ 
ing  on  (his  subject,  disapproves,  indeed,  of  AmsdorPs  doctrine,  yet  ei- 
presscs  that  disapprobation  in  very  mild  terms ;  while  it  rejects  MajorV 
view  as  incompatible  with  the  exclusive  particles, — ^  Faith  alone  savetr 
by  faith  alone  we  are  justified  without  works."* 

If  good  works,  acc<Hxling  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutherans,  be  not 
necessary  to  salvation,  are  they  in  any  respect  necessary  T  This  < 
tion  was  agitated  among  the  Lutherans,  and  resolved  in  various  i 
But  the  very  possibility  of  such  a  question,  in  a  doctrinal  systeniy  pc^ 
supposes  a  strange  obliquity  of  all  ideas.  The  Augsburg  Confei 
and  the  Apology  frequently  employed  the  expression,  ^  they  are  : 
sary  ;**  and  the  Formulary  of  Concord  appeals  to  their  authority .f  Bui 
what  notion,  after  all  we  have  set  forth,  is  to  be  connected  with  thi 
word  **  necessary,**  it  were  no  easy  matter  to  discover.  Perhaps  i) 
was  meant  to  be  said  :  **  We  may  take  it  as  certain,  that  faith  will  evei 
achieve  something.'*  Moreover,  works  go  not  entirely  unrewarded 
The  Formulary  of  Concord  assures  to  them  tewapond  advantages,  and 
to  those  who  perform  the  most,  a  greater  recompense  in  heaven.^ 
Accordingly,  faith  without  works  would  absolutely  merit  heaven ;  bo* 
works  would  only  contribute  something  thereto ! 

In  how  much  more  enlightened  a  way  have  the  schoolmen  explainec 
the  relation  of  faith  to  works,  as  conducive  to  Divine  favour  and  eteroa 
happiness  !§  What  is  the  (living)  faith,  other  than  the  good  work 
still  silently  shut  up  in  the  soul ;  and  what  U  the  good  Christian  work 
other  than  faith  brought  to  light  ?  They  are  one  and  the  same,  onl] 
in  a  different  form ;  and  hence,  Catholic  theologians  explain  the  fact 
why  in  Scripture  salvation  is  promised  sometimes  to  works,  sometimei 
to  faith.  From  this  conception  of  the  relation  between  faith  and  good 
works,  Luther  in  one  place  attempted  to  meet  the  objection  against  hit 
doctrine,  founded  on  the  very  numerous  passages  in  Holy  Writ^  thai 
promise  to  a  virtuow  conduct  eternal  felicity.  He  replies,  namely, 
that  faith  and  works  are  ^  one  cake,''  and  therefore,  on  account  of  theii 
inseparable  unity,  exchange   their  predicates ;    so  that  to  works  ■ 

*  Solid.  Declar.  iv.  ^6,  p.  672.  **  Simpliciter  pugiuinl  cum  partieuUs  •xchiaiTit  ia 
aiticuk),  jiMtificationi*  et  MlvatioDis.*'  ^  26,  p.  676  :  "  Interim  baudquaquam  conas. 
quitm,  quod  aimpliciter  at  nade  aaaerere  liceat,  open  bona  credentibua  ad  salatan 
9tm  pwnicioaa.*' 

t  Solid.  Deolar.  iv.  i  10,  p.  670 :  •*  Negari  dod  poteat,  quod  in  Ai^^uataDt  Coute 
aioBD  cjioadeanqtie  Apolofi4  heo  verba  aepe  naurpeotur  atque  repetanliir :  *  boaa  opa* 
la  iae  neoeaaaria,*  *'  etc. 

t  L.e.iv.  i35,p.676. 

i  8ee,foriiiataii€^H.Smld*airy«/icimo//iUilfu2^  Jena,  1894 
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*9cnbed  what  really  belongs  to  faith«  in  the  same  way  ai  the  Seriptim 
fo/era  to  the  Divine  nature  in  Christ  the  attributes  of  his  humanity^  and 
^  versa**  But  Luther  did  not  perceive,  that  by  such  a  mode  of 
explanation  he  placed  himself  on  Catholic  ground,  and  utterly  annihil* 
ited  bis  doctrine,  that  faith  without  works  could  justify.  For  if  works 
tcfether  with  faith  constitute  an  unity « — that  is  to  say,  if  works  be 
•bnlutely  implied  by  faith,  in  the  same  way  as,  when  no  outwardi 
iccidental  hindrance  occurs,  the  inference  is  implied  in  the  reason,  the 
effect  in  the  cause,  how  can  it  be  asserted,  that  faith  without  works 
justifies  ?  Does  it  not,  then,  follow,  that  faith  is  of  value,  only  in  so 
fiu*  '^  as  it  worketh  by  charity  V*  and  thereby  alonet  would  not  the 
whole  Lutheran  theor)-  of  justification  be  given  up  7  Luther  became 
entangled  in  his  own  distinctions,  for  he  here  ascribes  to  faith,  as  ths 
moral  vicifyiag  setUimetUf  the  power  of  justification  ;  whereas,  according 
to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  system,  it  is  to  faith  as  the  organ  which  clings 
to  the  merits  of  Christ,  that  he  must  impute  this  power.f  It  was  pre- 
cisely from  this  point  of  view,  that  Luther  might  have  discovered  how 
utterly  erroneous  was  his  whole  system ;  for  never  certainly  would  the 
Scripture  have  promised  eternal  life  to  works,  nor  that  cammunicaiio 
idiomatum  have  been  possible,  if  faith  could  justify,  merely  as  the  insiru* 
metU  so  often  boasted  of,  and  not  as  involving  an  abundance  of  moral 
and  religious  virtues.  Thus,  that  in  Holy  Writ  eternal  felicity  should 
be  promised  to  works,  in  so  far  as  they  emanate  from  faith,  unquestion* 
ably  supposes  that  this  faith  is,  absolutely  and  without  restriction,  the 
one  which  Catholic  theologians  are  wont  to  designate  as  the  Jides  fat' 
wuUa,  Hence,  Luther  elsewhere  abandons  this  mode  of  enfeebling  the 
objection  adverted  to ;  and,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  he  com- 


*  Lather,  CwnmeDt.  on  Ep.  toOalat.  loe.  cit  p.  145. 

t  It  WM  a  Tery  ftivotiiHe  mj^ng  of  Luther*!,  that,  as  good  woriu  are  the  Anita  of 
the  fpMtoal  birth  and  the  new  inward  life,  we  cannot  be  jnitified  throngh  the  aame : 
on  the  oontraiy,  works  are  then  only  good,  when  man  b  already  righteooa.  **  Thai 
good  works,**  lays  he,  "merit  not  grace,  life,  and  salvation,  is  evident  from  the  faet, 
that  good  works  are  not  the  spiritoal  birth,  but  only  fruits  of  it :  by  works  we  become 
not  Christians,  righteous,  holy,  children  and  heira  of  God ;  but  when  we  have  be. 
eoma  righteous  through  faith,  ftom  God's  pore  merey,  for  Christ*s  lake,  and  when 
vehare  been  created  anew  and  bom  again,  then  only  we  perform  good  works.  If 
we  only  insist  upon  regeneration  and  tubttmUialia^  on  the  eisence  of  a  Christian, 
we  have  at  once  overturned  the  merit  of  good  works  towards  salvation,  and  reduced 
them  to  nothing.**  (Luther's  TahU.tdik,  p.  171 :  Jena,  1603.)  This  view  of  works 
ifBscts  not  the  Catholic  doctrine,  for  this  likewise  teaches,  that  it  is  not  by  works 
that  grace  and  regeneration  are  merited,  but  that  works  are  the  fruits  of  the  new 
ipirit  But  since  Catholics  represent  the  fruits  as  forming  one  with  the  tree,  they 
t  «y  that  the  new  spirit  without  its  froits  faisores  aalvatkiii. 
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mands  his  followerst  not  once,  but  a  thousand  times,  to  observe  silence 
on  the  subject  of  works,  when  justifying  faith  was  spoken  of,  and  con- 
sequently, to  consider  both,  not  as  one,  but  as  two  cakes  of  very 
different  substances.*  Hence,  in  definin^r  the  relation  of  faith  to 
works  as  conducive  to  salvation,  the  Formulary  of  Concord  very  wisely 
shuns  the  allusion  to  a  one  cake,  but  proposes  to  works,  temporal 
rewards  and  a  sort  of  decoration  in  heaven.  We  cannot,  however, 
refrain  from  expressing  our  astonishment,  that  men,  like  Reinhardt  and 
Knapp,  as  we  see  from  their  Manuals  of  Dogmatic  Theology^  could 
believe  that  by  such  dejfinitions  as  those  respecting  the  recompenses  in 
question,  a  faith  active  in  good  works  could  be  promoted  :  and  still 
more,  that,  in  their  capacity  of  exegetists,  they  could  find  such  a  doc- 
trine reconcileablo  with  Scripture,  which,  in  the  most  unqualified 
manner,  promises  salvation  to  good  works :  see,  for  example,  Matthew 
v.  1 ;  XXV.  31  ;  Romans  viii.  17.f 


*  Comment,  on  Ep.  to  Galat  p.  74.  Solid.  Declar.  iii  dc  fide  justif.  $  26,  p.  660 : 
*'  Etsi  convcrM  et  in  Christum  crcdentcs  habcnt  inchoatam  in  se  renovationrm,  Moe. 
tificationcm,  dilcctionem,  yirtutes  ct  bone  opera  :  tamcn  hiRC  omna  nequaquam  immis- 
cenda  sunt  articulu  justificationis  coram  Deo :  ut  Redcmptori  Christo  honor  iUibatui 
mancat.  ct  cum  nostra  nova  obcdientia  imperfecta  et  impura  sit,  perturiiatfe  coiwcieai- 
tiffi  ccrUL  ct  finnli  consolationc  site  sustentare  valeant. 

t  A  most  8U|K:rfici.il  view  of  the  relation  between  good  works  and  eternal  felicity, 
as  stated  in  Holy  Writ,  as  wrll  as  a  remarkable  specimen  of  fanciful  and  shallow  in. 
tcrpretation  of  Scripture,  wc  find  in  Luther's  Table-talk  (p.  176,  Jena,  1603j  whore 
tho  rccompensefl  promised  to  holiness  of  conduct  are  represented  only  as  a  tutorial 
stimulus,  without  any  reference  to  the  inward  life  of  the  soul.     It  is  as  follows : 

**  In  the  year  1542  (accordingly  in  his  ripest  years,  sliortly  before  his  death,)  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  said,  touching  the  article  of  our  justifiuutiun  before  God,  that  it  woji  in 
this  case  precisely  the  fcame  as  with  a  son,  who  is  born,  and  not  made  by  his  own 
merit,  heir  to  all  tho  paternal  estates;  he  succeeds,  without  any  act  or  merit  of  his 
own,  to  all  his  father's  properties.  But  nevertheless  the  father  exhorts  him  to  do  this 
or  that  diligently;  promises  him  a  present,  to  engage  him  to  perform  his  task  with 
greater  readiness,  love  and  pleasure  As  if  hu  sliould  say  to  tlie  son  :  If  thou  be  pi- 
ous, obedient  to  my  commands,  and  diligent  in  thy  studies,  I  will  buy  f<}r  thee  a  fine 
coat.  So  also  :  come  to  inc  and  I  will  give  Uiee  a  pretty  apple.  Thus  ho  teaches 
his  sou  to  obey  him,  and  although  tho  inheritance  will  luitunilly  fall  to  the  son,  yet 
by  such  promises  tlie  father  will  engage  liis  son  to  do  with  cheerfulness  what  be  bids 
him  ;  and  thus  ho  trains  up  his  son  in  wholesome  discipline.  Therefore  we  must 
consider  all  such  promises  and  recompenses,  as  only  a  pedagogical  discipline,  where, 
with  God  iucitvs  and  stimulates  us,  and  like  a  kind,  pious  father,  mokes  us  willing 
sAd  joyous  to  do  good,  and  to  serve  our  neighbour,  and  not  tlicreby  to  gain  eternal 
life,  ibr  this  ho  bestows  on  us  entirely  from  his  pure  grace.**  From  these  so  very  dift 
Isicntand  opposite  views  of  the  same  subject,  it  is  again  evident,  that  upon  thii*  im- 
portant article  of  belief  Luther  had  never  fornicd  clear  and  settled  notions,  and  that 
this  inward  unitcadincss  and  obscurity  made  him  ever  vacillate  from  one  extreme  to 
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What  especially  confirmed  the  Reformers  in  their  errors,  was  the 
explanation  (derived,  indeed,  from  their  own  system)  of  several  passages 
of  St.  Pault^-for  instance,  of  Romans  iii.  28, — where  it  is  said,  that  it 
is  not  through  the  works  of  the  law,  but  through  faith,  that  man  it 
justified  :  a  passage,  in  writing  which  the  apostle  did  not  dream  of  the 
opposition  existing  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.     St.  Paul  here 
contends  against  the  Jews  of  his  own  time,  who  obstinately  defended 
the  eternal  duration  of  tho  Mosaic  law,  and  asserted,  that,  not  needing 
a  Redeemer  from  sin,  they  became  righteous  and  acceptable  before  God 
by  that  law  alone.    In  opposition  to  this  opinion,  St.  Paul  lays  down 
the  maxim,  that  it  is  not  by  the  works  of  the  law,  that  is  to  say,  not  by 
a  life  regulated  merely  by  the  Mosaic  precepts,  man  is  enabled  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  Heaven,  but  only  through  faith  in  Christ,  which 
has  been  imparted  to   us  by  God  for  wisdom,  for  sanctification,  for 
righteousness,  and  for  redemption.     Unbelief  in  the  Redeemer,  and 
confidence  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  performed  through  natural  power 
alone,  on  one  hand,  and  faith  in  the  Redeemer  and  the  justice  to  be 
conferred  by  God,  on  the  other  (Romans  i.  17,  x.  z  ;  Philippians  iii.  9,) 
--these,  and  not  faith  in  the  Redeemer  and  the  good  works  emanating 
from  its  power,  constitute  tho  two  points  of  opposition,  here  contem- 
plated by  the  apostle.     The  works  of  the  law,  tpya  r%Z  v«^tr,  St.  Paul 
accurately  distinguishes  everywhere  from  good  works,  tfyn  «y«^«,  »«A«; 
as  indeed  in  their  inmost  essence  they  are  to  be  distinguished  from  one 
another :  for  the  former  are  wrought  without  faith  in  Christ,  and  with- 
out his  grace ;  the  hitter  with  the  grace  and  in  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
Hence  St.   Paul  never  says,  that  man  is   saved  not  through  good 
works,  but  through  faith  in  Christ !     This  marvellous  opposition  is  a 
pore  invention  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Nay,  the  doctrine,  that  to 
good  works  eternal  felicity  will  be  allotted,  has  been  positively  an- 
nounced by  this  apostle,  Romans  ii.  7-10. 

xxui — ^The  doctrine   of  Purgatory  ia  its  connexion  with  tho  Catholic  doctrine  of 

Justification. 

The  doctrine  of  the  possibility  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  touched 
on  in  the  last  Section,  must  now  be  treated  more  fully  and  minutely. 
The  conflicting  doctrines  are  of  such  importance,  as  to  deserve  a  more 
precise  statement  of  the  arguments  on  either  side.  Calvin  says : 
^  Never  hath  a  man,  not  even  one  regenerated  in  the  faith  in  Christy 
wrought  a  morally  good  work, — a  work  which,  if  it  were  strictly  judged, 
would  not  be  damnable."  Admitting  even  this  impossibility  to  be  poe- 
aiUe,  yet  the  author  of  such  an  action  would  still  appear  impure  and 
polluted,  by  reason  of  his  other  sins.     It  is  not  the  outward  show  of 
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works,  which  perhaps  in  their  external  character  may  satisfy  the  monl 
law,  but  it  is  the  purity  of  the  will,  which  is  regarded  by  God.  Now* 
if  we  but  raise  our  eyes  to  the  judginent-seat  of  the  Almigbty,  who  wiU 
▼enture  to  stand  before  it !  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  the  doctrine 
of  an  internal  justification,  involving  the  nece«ity  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  law,  is  reprehensible,  because  it  must  precipitate  troubled 
sciences  into  despair.* 

In  reply  to  this,  the  Catholic  observes :  Either  it  m  possible  for  i 
strengthened  and  exalted  by  the  Divine  aid,  to  observe  the  moral  law, 
in  its  spirit,  its  true  inward  essence,  or  it  is  impossible  to  do  so.  If  the 
former  be  the  case,  then,  undoubtedly,  such  observance  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged  ;  and  every  one  may  find  a  proof  for  its  possibility  ii 
the  fact,  that,  on  every  transgression  of  the  law,  he  accuses  himself  ai 
a  sinner :  for  every  accusation  of  such  a  kind  involves  the  suppositioa 
that  its  fulfilment  is  possible,  and  even,  with  assistance  from  above^ 
not  difficult.  But  if  the  latter  be  the  case,  then  the  cause  must  be 
sought  for  only  in  God,  and  in  such  a  way,  that  either  the  Almighti 
hath  not  framed  human  nature  for  the  attainment  of  that  moral  stand- 
ard  which  He  proposes  to  it,  or  He  doth  not  impart  those  higher  poweim 
which  are  necessary  to  the  pure  and  not  merely  outward,  but  internal 
compliance  with  His  laws.  In  both  cases,  the  cause  of  the  non-fulfit 
ment  lies  in  the  Divine  will ;  that  is  to  say,  God  is  represented  as  sol 
willing  that  His  will  should  be  complied  with,  which  is  self-contradic 
tory.  But  in  any  case,  there  could  be  no  conceivable  guilt  in  respee 
to  this  non-obedience  to  the  law,  and,  accordingly,  there  could  be,  not 
withstanding  the  non-obeervance  of  the  Divine  precepts,  no  obstack 
to  the  attainment  of  eternal  folicity.f 

If  it  be  urged,  that  reference  is  had  exclusively  to  man's  falki 
nature,  which  is  in  a  state  of  incapacity  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  law 


•  Calvin  Inidt.  lib.  iii.  o.  14,  i  11,  fol.  379.  •«  Daobas  his  fortitiir 
iiiintim  nnquam  cztitian  pii  homin'm  opoi,  quod  n  leyero  Dei  jadicio  ezaminaratiii 
non  eswt  damnabilo.  Ad  hiec,  si  tale  aliqaod  dctur,  quod  homini  poHibile  non  eil 
peceatis  tamen,  quibof  laborare  autorem  ipmim  ccrtum  cit,  vitiatom  ac  inquinatiUD 
gratiam  perdere ;  atque  hie  eat  prveipuus  diaputationis  oardo."  C  14,  f  I,  fol.  t70 
*'  Hue,  hoe  referenda  mens  eft,  d  rohimQa  de  mk  jostitiA  inqoirere :  qnomodo  oo 
IbbH  jndiei  iMpondeamna,  cum  nos  ad  ratioiiem  YOcaTerit.*'    f  4 :  **  lUio  aihO  pR 

davBt  eztanui  bononim  openmi  pompo Sola  poatulabitor  volnntstia  bdo« 

tM.**    Cf.  Chenin.  Exam.  Cone.  Trid.  part  i.  p.  994. 

t  It  aiany  timea  reallj  oecorred  to  Lother,  ai  if  his  doctrine  led  to  the  eoneliMioi 
fliat  the  eternal  order  of  thingi  prevented  mu  obaenrance  of  the  law.  So  be  mj 
iTMeUM,  p.  169,  b.  Jena,  1603,)  •*  God  hath  indeed  known  that  we  would  no 
«mI  ceM  net,  do  ererj  thfaig ;  thenfin  hath  he  granted  to  ua  rmnimontm  jjeecat 
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we  mty  reply*  that  God  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  raised  us  from  this  faU ; 
tml  it  was  justly  observed  by  the  CoudciI  of  Trent,  that,  in  virtue  of 
^  power  of  Christ's  Spirit,  no  precept  was  impracticable  to  man.  For 
to  the  heritage  of  corruption,  a  heritage  of  spiritual  power  in  Christ 
hath  been  opposed,  and  the  btter  can  in  every  way  be  victorious  over 
tiie  former.  Or  do  we  believe  the  moral  bw  to  have  been  framed 
merely  for  the  nature  of  Adam,  for  his  brief  abode  in  Puadise,  and  not 
f»  the  thousands  of  years  that  humanity  was  to  endure  ?* 

In  modem  times,  some  men  have  endeavoured  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  old  orthodox  Lutheran  doctrine,  by  assuring  us  that  the  moral  law 
proposes  to  men  an  ideal  standard,  which,  like  everything  ideal,  neces* 
Arily  remains  unattained.  If  such  really  be  the  case  with  the  moral 
kw,  then  he  who  comes  not  up  to  it,  caji  as  little  incur  responsibihty,  as 
an  epic  poet  for  not  equalling  Homer's  Iliad.  More  intellectual,  at 
kast,  is  the  theory,  that  the  higher  a  man  stands  on  the  scale  of  mo* 
rahty,  the  more  exalted  are  the  claims  which  the  moral  law  exacts  of 
Km  ;  so  that  they  increase,  as  it  were,  to  infinity  with  the  internal 
growth  of  man,  and  leave  him  ever  behind  them.  When  we  eontem* 
plate  the  lives  of  the  saints,  the  contrary  phenomenon  will  arise  to 
view.  The  consciousness  of  being  in  the  possession  of  an  all-sufficing, 
infinite  power,  ever  discloses  the  tenderer  and  nobler  rektions  of  man 
to  God  and  to  his  fellow-creatures  ;  so  that  the  man  sanctified  in 
Christ,  and  filled  with  his  Spirit,  ever  feels  himself  superior  to  the  law. 
It  is  the  nature  of  heaven-bom  love, — which  stands  so  far,  so  infinitely 
&r,  above  the  claims  of  the  mere  law,  never  to  be  content  with  its  own 
doings,  and  ever  to  be  more  ingenious  in  its  devices ;  so  that  Christians 
of  this  stamp  not  unfrequently  appear  to  men  of  a  lower  grade  of  per- 
fection, as  enthusiasts,  men  of  heated  fancy  and  distempered  mind.  It 
iionly  in  this  way  that  remarkable  doctrine  can  be  satisfactorily  explain- 
ed, which  certainly,  like  every  other  that  hath  for  centuries  existed  in 


*  Concil.  Trid.  SeM.  ti.  c.  zi.  **  De  ohtervatione  tnandatorttmf  deque  iUius  neee$- 
tiMt  et  frnthUitate.  Nemo  aatem,  quantimiTifl  justificatui,  liberam  le  e«e  ab 
obtervatknia  mandatonmi  putare  debet :  nemo  temerarili  i)U  et  a  patribtn  sub  ana 
themate  piohibiUL  voce  uti,  Dei  pnscepta  homini  justificato  ad  obaerrandum  ene  im. 
poMibilia.  Nam  Dena  impoanbilia  non  jubct,  tedjubendo  montt  ttfacert  quod  pos^ 
tit,  et  peUre  quod  rum  pottit,  et  adjuvat,  ui  pottit.  Cojoa  mandata  grraria  non 
mt,  cijaB  jugam  loaTe  eat  et  onua  leye.  Qui  enim  aont  fflfi  IM,  ChriaCtnn  ditigrant ; 
fpA  antem  dilig;mit  earn,  nt  ipaemet  testator,  lenrant  termonea  ejoa.  Quod  vrtlqaa 
earn  dfrino  aturilio  pneatarc  potaant,**  ete.  Hence  Innocent  X,  In  hb  conatitntioii 
ifainat  the  Rre  propoaitionB  of  Janacniua,  has  rightly  condemned  the  following  pio- 
petition  (Hard.  Concil.  torn.  zi.  p.  143,  n  1 :)  '*  Aliqua  Dei  prscepta  jnatia  Tolentibia 
et  oonantibus,  aecnndnm  pnracntea  qoaahabent  virea,  aant  impoaHbilla :  deeat  quoqoe 
iUif  grmtk,  qua  poanbilia  fiant'* 


^' 
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tho  world,  and  seriously  engaged  the  human  mind,  is  sure  to  rest  on 
some  deep  foundation, — the  doctrine,  namely,  that  there  can  be  worlu 
which  are  more  than  sufficient  (opera  supererogationiSf — a  doctrine, 
the  tenderness  and  delicacy  whereof  eluded,  indeed,  the  perception  of 
the  Reformers ;  for  they  could  not  even  once  rise  above  the  idea,  thai 
man  could  ever  become  free  from  immodesty,  unjust  wrath«  avarice, 
dec.  The  doctrine  in  question,  indeed,  on  which  the  Council  of  TrenI 
docs  not  enter  into  detail,  in  proportion  as  the  principle,  whereon  it  u 
based,  is  more  exalted,  is  on  that  account  the  more  open  to  gross  miare' 
presentation ;  especially  if,  as  the  Reformers  were  imprudent  enougl: 
to  do,  we  look  to  mere  outward,  arbitrary  actions.  Quite  untenable  u 
the  appeal  to  experience,  that  no  one  can  boast  of  having  himself  fnl 
filled  the  law ;  or  the  assertion,  that  the  question  is  not  as  to  the  poon 
bility,  but  the  reality,  of  such  a  fulfilment.  In  the  first  place,  m 
argument  can  be  deduced  from  reality,  because  we  are  not  evei 
capable  of  looking  into  it ;  and  we  must  not  and  cannot  judge  thi 
hearts  of  men.  We  are  not  even  capable  of  judging  ourselves ;  aw 
therefore  St.  Pftul  saith,  **  he  is  conscious  to  himself  of  nothings  ba 
he  leaveth  judgment  to  the  Lord.*'*  Accordingly,  the  desire  to  deter 
mine  the  limits  of  our  power  in  Christ  by  the  reality  of  every-da] 
life,  would  lead  to  the  worst  conceivable  system  of  ethics.  Onci 
regulate  the  practicable  by  the  measure  of'  ordinary  experience,  won 
you  will  at  once  see  the  low  reality  sink  down  to  a  grade  stil 
lower.  Lastly,  this  view  alleges  no  deeper  reason  for  what  it  calli 
reality,  and  wo  learn  not  why  this  hath  been  so,  and  not  otherwise 
so  that  we  must  either  recur  to  the  first  or  the  second  mode  of  defend 
ing  tho  orthodox  Protestant  view,  or  seek  out  a  new  one. 

Calvin  commands  us  to  raise  our  eyes  to  the  judgment-seat  of  God 
In  truth,  nothing  is  more  fit  to  avert  the  sinner  from  himself,  and  ti 
turn  him  to  Christ,  than  calling  to  mind  the  general  judgment, — no 
merely  that  which  the  history  of  the  world  pronounces,  but  that  whicl 
the  all- wise,  holy,  and  righteous  God  doth  hold.f  Wo  to  him  wh< 
hath  not  turned  to  Christ ;  but  wo  likewise  to  him  whom  the  blood  o 
Christ  hath  not  really  cleansed,  whom  the  living  communion  with  tb 

*  Concil.  Trident.  Sen.  vi.  *'  Quia  in  multis  offcndimuB  omnet,  onuaqutique  nes 
mlMricordiam  et  bonitatem,  ita  et  leTeritatem  et  judicium  ante  oculot  habere  debet 
iMqne  w  ipiam  diquia,  etiamii  nihil  sibi  comcius  fuorit,  judicare :  qaoniam  onmi 
hominum  vita  non  humano  judicio  ezaminanda  et  judicanda  est,  led  Dei :  qui  illumi 
nabit  abacondita  tenebrarum,  et  manifeatabit  consilia  cordium :  et  tunc  laui  eii 
tmieuique  a  Deo,  qui,  ut  scriptum  est,  reddet  unicuique  secundum  opera.** 

t  Dr.  Moehler  bore  alludes  to  a  celebrated  sayin^r  of  the  German  poet,  **  that  tfa 
hbitorj  of  the  worid  is  the  judgment  of  the  worid." — Tratu. 
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Godmaii  Himself  hath  not  rendered  godly.  Can  our  adversaries  eren 
imaginei  that  the  elect  are  still  stained  with  sin  before  the  judgment* 
seat  of  Gody  and  that  Christ  corers  them  over«  and  under  this  covering 
conducts  them  into  heaven  ?  It  is  the  most  consummate  contradiction 
to  talk  of  entering  into  heaven,  while  stained  with  sin,  be  it  covered  or 
uncovered*  Hence  the  question  recurs :  how  shall  man  be  finally  de* 
li?ered  from  sin,  and  how  shall  holiness  in  him  be  restored  to  thorough 
life  ?  Or,  in  case  we  leave  this  earthly  world,  still  bearing  about  ua 
some  stains  of  sin,  how  shall  we  be  purified  from  them  ?  Shall  it  be  by 
the  mechanical  deliverance  from  the  body,  whereof  the  Protestant  For* 
mularies  speak  so  much  ?  But  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  how,  when 
iJie  body  is  laid  aside,  sin  is  therefore  purged  out  from  the  sinful  spirit* 
It  is  only  one  who  rejects  the  principle  of  moral  freedom  in  sin,  or  who 
hath  been  led  astray  by  Gnostic  or  Manichean  errorsf  that  could  look 
with  favour  upon  a  doctrine  of  this  kind.  Or  are  we  to  imagine  it  to 
be  some  potent  word  of  the  Divinity,  or  some  violent  mechanioal  pro- 
cess, whereby  purification  ensues  7  Some  sudden,  magical  change  the 
Protestant  doctrine  unconsciously  presupposes ;  and  this  phenomenon 
is  not  astoniiihing,  since  it  teaches,  that  by  original  sin  the  mind  had 
been  deprived  of  a  certain  portion,  and  that  in  regeneration  man  is 
completely  passive.  But  the  Catholic,  who  cannot  regard  man  other 
than  as  a  freei  independent  agent,  must  also  recognize  this  free  agency 
io  his  final  purification,  and  repudiate  such  a  sort  of  mechanical  pro* 
cess,  as  incompatible  with  the  whole  moral  government  of  the  world. 
If  God  were  to  employ  an  economy  of  this  nature,  then  Christ  came  in 
Tain.  Therefore  is  our  Church  forced  to  maintain  such  a  doctrine  of 
justification  in  Christ,  and  of  a  moral  conduct  in  this  life  regulated  by 
it,  that  Christ  will,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  have  fulfilled  the  claims  of 
the  law  outwardly  for  us,  but  on  that  account  inwardly  in  us.  The 
solace,  accordingly,  is  to  be  found  in  the  power  of  Christ,  which  efiaces 
as  well  as  forgives  sin, — yet  in  a  two^fold  way.  Among  some,  it  con* 
summates  purification  in  this  life  :  among  others,  it  perfects  it  only  in 
the  Ufe  to  come.  The  latter  are  they,  who  by  faith,  love,  and  a  sin* 
cere  penitential  feeling,  have  knit  the  bond  of  communion  with  Christ, 
but  only  in  a  partial  degree,  and  at  the  moment  they  quitted  the  re> 
gioDs  of  the  living,  were  not  cnth-cly  pervaded  by  His  spirit :  to  them 
will  be  communicated  this  saving  power,  that  at  the  day  of  judgment 
they  also  may  be  found  pure  in  Christ.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  a  place 
of  purification  is  closely  connected  with  the  Catholic  theory  of  justifi* 
Cation,  which,  without  the  former,  would  doubtless  be,  to  many,  a  dis- 
consolate tenet.  But  this  inward  justification  none  can  be  dispensed 
from ;  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  painful  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  can  be 
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emitted  to  none.  On  each  one  most  that  holy  law  be  inwardlj  an 
utwardly  stamped.  Tlie  Proteatanta,  on  the  other  handy  who»  wit 
leir  wonted  arrogance«  hare  ngected  the  dogma  of  purgatory,  ao  wei 
Minded  aa  it  is  in  tr^jdition,  saw  themselres  thereby  compelledy  i 
rder  to  afford  solace  to  man,  to  speak  of  an  impossibility  of  fulfilliii 
le  law-'-<a  thought  which  is  confuted  in  e^ery  page  of  Scripture,  an 
ivolves  the  Almighty  in  contradiction  with  Himself.  They  saw  then 
gives  compelled  to  put  forth  a  theory  of  justifying  faith,  which  canw 
ven  be  clearly  perceived^  Lastly,  they  saw  themselves  compelled  I 
dopt,  tacitly  at  least,  the  idea  of  a  mechanical  course  of  (^ratios 
ractised  on  man  after  death — new  authoritative  decrees  of  the  Deity 
nd  left  unexplained  how  a  deep-rooted  sinfulness,  even  when  forgivei 
Duld  be  at  last  totally  eradicated  from  the  spirit.  Thus  do  both  con 
lunions  ofTer  a  solace  to  man,  but  in  ways  totally  opposite  ;  the  on 
I  harmony  with  Holy  Writ,  which  everywhere  presupposes  the  posa 
ility  of  the  observance  of  the  law  ;  the  other  in  most  striking  contn 
iction  to  it :  one  in  maintaining  the  whole  rigour  of  the  ethical  code 
le  other  by  a  grievous  violation  of  it :  one  in  accordance  with  the  frc 
nd  gradual  development  of  the  human  mind,  which  only  with  a  hoi 
Eirnestness,  and  by  great  exertions,  can  bring  forth  and  cultivate  t 
laturity  the  divine  seed  once  received  ;  the  other  without  regard  t 
\e  eternal  laws  of  the  human  spirit,  and  by  a  very  guilty  cncouragi 
lent  to  moral  levity. 

i  xxrr, — Opposition  between  the  commtinions  in  their  general  eonoeptioii  of 
Chrirtianily. 

In  many  an  attentive  reader  the  statements  we  have  made  may  hav 
Iready  awakened  the  thought,  that  the  Catholic  Church  views  th 
hole  system  of  Christianity,  and  the  immediate  objects  of  the  Saviour' 
ivent,  in  a  manner  essentially  different  from  the  Protestant  comnn 
ities.  That  such  a  thought  is  not  entirely  unfounded,  the  followii^ 
ivestigations  will  show,  in  proportion  as  they  will  at  the  same  tin 
led  the  clearest  light  on  all  that  has  been  hitherto  advanced,  diasipal 
lany  doubts,  and  confirm,  with  more  accuracy  and  vividness,  th 
lews  we  have  put  forth  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Protestant  doctrines. 

According  to  the  old  Christian  view,  the  Gospel  is  to  be  regarde 
B  an  institution  of  an  all-merciful  God,  whereby  through  His  Son  H 
liaes  fallen  man  to  the  highest  degree  of  religious  and  moral  knowledg 
iiich  he  is  capable  of  attaining  in  this  life,  proffers  to  each  one  forgivenes 
TaiiM,  and  withal  an  internal  sanatory  and  sanctifying  power.  B«i 
nr  now  does  Luther  look  upon  the  Gospel  f 

1.  He  asKtttSt  that  Christ  hath  only  in  an  macideirtcrf  waif  discharge 
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the,office  of  Teacher ;  and  thnt  his  real  and  aole  object  wa%  to  fulfil 
the  kw  in  our  stead,  to  satisfy  its  demands,  and  to  die  for  us.  Hence 
he  reproaches  the  Papists  with  teachings  that  the  Gospel  is  a  law  of 
lof  e,  and  comprises  a  less  easy,  that  is  to  say,  a  purer  and  more  exalted 
Boiality  than  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  In  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epirtie  to  the  Galatians,  he  says«  **On  this  account  principally  hath 
Christ  come  upon  the  earth,  not  to  teach  the  law,  hut  only  to  fulfil  it» 
That  he  occasionally  teaches,  is  merely  accidental,  and  foreign  to  his 
office ;  in  the  same  way,  as,  beside  his  real  and  proper  duty,  which 
was  to  SBTO  sinners,  he  accidentally  restored  the  sick  to  health."*  Li 
nother  place  he  makes  a  similar  remark :  **  Although  this  is  as  cleat 
IB  the  dear  son  at  noon*day,  yet  the  Papists  are  so  senseless  and  bliody 
that  oat  oT  the  Gospel  they  have  fashioned  a  law  of  love,  and  out  of 
Christ  a  law-giver,  who  hath  imposed  far  more  burthensome  laws  than 
Moses  himself.  But  let  the  fools  go  on  in  their  blindness,  and  learn  yo 
from  St.  Paul,  that  the  Gospel  teacheth,  Christ  hath  come  not  to  give 
I  new  law,  whereby  we  should  walk,  but  to  offer  himself  up  as  a  victim 
fcr  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 

What  a  one-sided  view  did  Luther  here  take  of  the  mission  of  Christ  I 
His  teaching  office  he  calls  something  accidental,  and  entirely  forgets, 
that,  in  formal  opposition  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  Christ  proclaimed 
I  new,  purer,  more  exalted,  and  therefore  severer,  law  of  morality 
(Matthew  v.  31.48,)  and  ottered  himself  those  words  :  *^  A  new  com* 
mandment  I  give  ye,  that  ye  love  one  another."  (John  xiii.  84.)  The 
misconception,  moreover,  whereon  Luther's  complaint  is  founded,  that 
file  Pk|Hst8  degrade  Christ  into  a  mere  law-giver  and  ethical  teacheri 
irfll  shortly  be  more  closely  examined. 

2.  Tet  Luther  not  only  taught,  that  Christ  had  not  come  to  impart 
to  men  a  purer  ethical  code,  but  even  maintained,  that  he  bad  come  to 
9bolish  the  moral  law,  to  liberate  true  believers  from  its  curse,  both  for 
the  past  and  for  the  future,  and  in  this  way  to  make  them  free.  The 
theory  of  evangelical  liberty,  which  Luther  propounded,  announcei^ 
that  even  the  decalogue  shall  not  be  brought  into  account  against  the 
believer,  nor  its  violation  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  conscience  of  the 
Cbristian  ;  for  he  is  exalted  above  it  and  its  contents.  Luther  called 
■ttentioo  to  a  two>fold  use  of  the  moral  law,  the  Mosaic  as  well  as  the 
Efangelical,  to  which  somewhat  later  a  third  was  added.  The  first 
consists  herein,  that  it  convinces  the  unconverted  of  their  oinfulnowi 
uid,  by  menacing  its  transgressors  with  the  divine  judgments,  throws 


•  Ccmment.  eaSp.  to  Gdkli  kw.  eit  p.  919. 
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them  into  a  state  of  terror :  the  second,  that  it  conducts  thoeot  spflk 
ciently  shaken  and  intimidated,  unto  Christ,  in  order  to  obtain  .throiiqgll 
him  forgiveness  of  sins.  Moreover,  the  Saxon  Reformer  maintained, 
that  the  boHevcr,  as  such,  was  to  make  no  use  of  the  moral  law.* 
When  the  sinner  hath  come  unto  Christ,  tho  law  ceases  for  him,  and 
the  Gospel  begins ;  he  is  free  from  the  terrors  which  the  eontiiwed 
transgressions  of  the  former  produce,  and  Christ  unconditionally  makes 
good  all  deficiencies.  Hence,  Luther  so  often  insists  on  the  necessity  of 
separating  most  pointedly  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  of  no  longer  molesting 
and  tormenting  tho  faithful  with  the  former,  but  only  of  cheering  and 
solacing  them  with  the  latter.  He  says,  *4t  is  of  very  great  importance, 
that  we  should  rightly  know  and  understand*  how  the  law  hath  been 
aboUshcd.  For  such  a  knowledge,  that  the  law  is  abolished,  and  its 
office  totally  set  aside,  that  it  can  no  longer  be  a  ground  of  accusation 
and  condemnation  against  the  believers  in  Christ,  confirms  our  doctrine 
on  faith.  From  this  our  consciences  may  derive  solace,  especially  in 
their  moments  of  great  fearful  struggle  and  mental  anguish.  I  have 
before  earnestly  and  frequently  said,  and  repeat  it  now  again  (for  this 
is  a  matter  which  can  never  be  too  often  and  too  strongly  urged,)  that 
a  Christian,  who  grasps  and  lays  hold  on  Christ,  is  subject  to  no  man* 
ner  of  law,  but  is  free  from  the  law,  so  that  it  can  neither  terrify  nor 
condemn  him.  This  Isaiah  teachcth  in  the  text  cited  by  St.  Paul : 
•  Give  glory,  thou  barren  one,  that  barest  not.' 

**  When  Thomas  of  Aquino,  and  other  schoolmen  assert,  that  the  law 
hath  been  abolished,  they  pretend  that  tho  Mosaic  ordinances  respect- 
ing judicial  affairs  and  otiicr  secular  matters  (which  they  call  judicudia,) 
and  in  like  manner  the  laws  respecting  ceremonies  and  the  services  of 
the  Temple  (kirchwerken,)  were  after  the  death  of  Christ  pernicious, 
and  on  that  account  were  set  aside  and  abolished.  But  when  they  say 
the  Ten  Commandments  (which  they  call  moralia)  are  not  to  be 
abrogated,  they  themselves  understand  not  what  they  assert  and  lay 
down. 

^  But  thou,  when  thou  spcakest  of  the  abolition  of  the  law,  bo  mind' 
fill  that  thou  speediest  of  the  law  as  it  really  is,  and  is  rightly  called, 
to  wit,  the  spiritual  law,  and  understand  thereby  the  whole  law,  making 
no  distinction  betwe<m  civil  laws,  ceremonies,  and  ten  commandments. 
For  when  St.  Paul  saith,  that  through  Christ  we  are  redeemed  from  the 
anathema  of  the  law,  he  speaketh  certainly  and  properly  of  the  whole 


rirmulary  of  Ck>ncord  hath  also  a  special  article  upon  a  third  use  of  the 
M8U9  Ugis;)  its  lue,  namely,  aitandard  of  Christian  life. 
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bwitnd  Mpecially  of  the  Ten  CommaiidmeiitB ;  mnce  these  alone  ic^ 
tote  the  conscience  before  God  and  terrify  it ;  whereas  the  other  two 
ipeeies  of  law,  that  treat,  ao  to  speaks  of  civil  afiairs  and  ceremonieti 
do  not  80.  Therefore*  we  say,  that  even  the  ten  commandnents  have 
no  right  to  accuset  nor  to  alarm  the  conscience,  wherein  Christ  reigns 
by  his  grace ;  since  Christ  hath  abolished  this  right  of  the  law>  when  he 
beeasM  an  anathema  for  us."* 

lo  the  writings  of  Melancthon  reignsi  in  a  no  less  striking  degree^ 

the  same  one-sided  view,  which  can  neither  satisfy  human  reason,*^ 

tiesirous  in  everything  of  unity  of  principle,«^nor  meet  in  all  respects 

the  practical  wants  of  man.     Metancthon,  at  times,  defines  very  well 

the  true  notions  of  Christian  freedom.     For  instance,  when  he  says 

(what  undoubtedly  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides,)  that  we  are  released 

from  the  obligation  of  observing  the  ritual  law  of  Moses,  and  when  he 

%dd8f  that  the  believer,  being  inwardly  and  freely  moved  by  the  Divine 

Spirit,  practises  the  moral  law,  and  would  fulfil  iU  when  even  it  did  not 

make  any  outward  chums,  the  Reformer  here  excellently  describes 

Christian  freedom  as  a  voluntary  obedience  to  God«  and  consequently 

«s  a  release  from  the  fetters,  wherein  evil  held  men  enchained.     But 

immediately,  again,  he  fall^^ack  into  pure  Lutheran  definitions,  by 

<listinguishing,  in  the  Christian  liberty  just  described,  two  things.    The 

lirst  is,  that,  by  reason  of  this  freedom,  the  Decalogue  condemns  not 

believers,  even  though  they  be  sinners ;  the  second  is,  that  they  fulfil 

the  moral  law  of  themselves.     Lastly,  he  expresses  himself  briefly  and 

clearly  to  this  efiect — **  The  law  is  abrogated,  not  that  it  should  not  be 

fulfilled,  but  that  it  may  bo  fulfilled,  and  may  not  condemn,  even  when 

it  is  not  fulfilled."t     Here  almultitude  of  questions  press  themselves 


*  Luther,  Comment  on  Ep.  to  Galat.  loc.  cit.  p.  257,  b  ;  258,  b.  Compare  hie 
hutraction  how  the  books  of  Moecs  are  to  be  read.  Part.  v.  cd.  Wittcnbei^,  p.  1«  b. 
**  The  law  ngnifies  and  demands  of  as,  what  we  are  to  do,  and  what  we  are  not  to  do, 
and  how  we  are  to  be  in  respect  to  God ;  it  is  exclusiTcly  directed  to  our  coadoct, 
tod  consists  in  demands ;  for  God  speaks  throngh  the  law,—- do  this,  do  not  this,  this 
I  win  require  of  thee.  Bat  the  gospel  preachcth  not  what  we  are  to  do,  and  not  do; 
ie((iiires  nothing  of  as,  bat  tarns  round,  doth  the  revcrHc,  and  saith  not,  do  this,  do 
thai,  bat  bids  as  only  hold  oat  our  laps,  and  saith,  dear  man,  this  hath  God  done 
lor  thee, — He  hath  sent  his  Son  into  the  flesh  for  thee,  He  hath  let  him  be  slain  for 
thy  sake,  and  hath  redeemed  thee  from  sin,  death*  the  devil,  and  hell :  this  believw 
and  hold,  and  then  thou  art  sayed.** 

t  Melancthon  (in  his  Loci  Tlieolog.  p.  127)  says  yeiy  well  of  Christian  freedom: 
**  Postremo  libertas  est  Christianismus,  quia  qui  ipiritom  Dei  non  habcnt,  legem  Im- 
cere  neotiquam  possant,  untque  maledictionam  legis  rei.  Qui  Spirita  Christ!  reno. 
vmli  sont,  ii  jam  sua  sponte,  etiam  non  prweunte  lege,  feruntur  ad  ca,  qoB  lez  jobs. 
bat  Vdhaitas  Dei  lea  est  Nee  tlhid  SpiiitiM  Sanetiis  est,  nin  veri  Dai  i 
17 
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on  our  coiuideratioD.  For  instance,  if  the  essence  of  freedom  consiBfi 
in  the  fact,  that  it  can  fulfil,  and  really  doth  fulfil,  the  law,  how  cai 
thosOf  who  fulfil  it  not,  be  numbered  among  the  free  7  How  can  om 
and  the  same  freedom  love  inconstancy  to  such  a  degree,  that  here  i( 
proves  itself  obedient,  there  disobedient,  and  is  only  uniform  in  ou 
thing,  that  in  either  case  it  doth  not  condemn.  We  may  ask  further 
whether  the  strange  freedom  of  those,  who  are  free  with  respect  to  coa 
demnation,  but  are  not  free  from  evil  and  disobedience,  extends  to  ever] 
point  of  the  Decalogue  ?  Whether,  in  general,  a  limit  can  be  traced 
down  to  which  freedom  from  condemnation  can  render  innoxious  tbi 
servitude  to  evil  co'cxisting  with  it  ?  We  content  ourselves  with  pra 
posing  these  questions,  and  shall  now  proceed  in  our  inquiry* 

Strobel  announced  to  the  learned  world,  as  a  great  novelty,  tha 
already,  in  the  year  1524  (thus  seven  years  after  the  commencemen 
of  the  great  revolution  in  the  Church,)  Melancthon  called  the  Goepi 
a  preaching  of  penance  :*  for,  before  that  literary  discovery,  it  wa 
believed,  that  he  had  only  much  later  risen  to  this  idea !  What  astonish 
ment  do  we  feel,  when  we  reflect  on  the  notion  which  he  attaches  to  tk 
new  vvoificalion  of  the  Christian  by  the  gospel !  He  constantly  take 
vhnfieatio  as  the  opposite  to  mortiftcatio ;  and  as  by  the  latter  he  under 
stands  only  the  mortal  terrors,  at  the  vengeance  which  the  law  an 
nounces  to  all  its  transgressors ;  so  to  his  mind  the  former  signifie 
merely  the  resuscitation,  the  recovery  from  these  terrors,  brought  abon 
by  the  tidings,  that  in  Christ  sins  are  rcmitted.f     The  inward  resusci 

et  agilatio.  Quaie  uA>i  Spiritu  I>ei,  qui  viva  Tolontps  Dei  eft,  regenerati  tumus,  jaa 
id  ipeum  yolumua  sponte,  quod  exi^rebat  lex."  P.  130,  we  read  as  follows :  **  Habe 
quatcnuB  a  Dccalogo  libcri  sumus,  primum,  qiiod  tamtUi  peccatoretf  damuare  iMn 
poflsit  008,  qui  in  Chrintu  sunt.  Dcinde,  quod,  qui  sunt  in  Christo,  spiritu  trahunta 
ad  legem  faciendam,  ct  spiritu  faciont,  amant,  timent  Deum,"  etc.  P.  131.  '^Sr 
go  abrogata  lex  est,  non  ut  nefiat,  sed  ut,  et  non  facta,  non  damnct  et  fieri  poalt* 
Here  one  assertion  eridcntly  destroys  the  other.  Hence,  as  stated  above  in  tbe  test 
it  is  taught  by  Melancthon  in  his  Apology,  that  we  cannot  fulfil  the  law« 

*  Strobel,  Literary  History  of  Melancthon,  loe.  theol.  p.  340. 

t  Luther  also,  De  Captiy.  Babyl.  ecclcs.  Opp  torn.  ii.  fol.287,  and  in  several  oths 
places,  attaches  the  same  idea  to  novitag  vita.  But  Mclanethon  is  clearer,  in  loe 
thool.  p.  147.  **Qui  recti»imi  senscrunt,  ita  judicarunt:  Joannis  Daptismom  ess 
vivificationis.  %iiod  ci  addita  sit  gratix  promissio  seu  con  donatio  pcceatomm."  Wba 
Melancthon  attempts  to  give  any  definition  of  the  Gospel,  he  is  usually  as  one^do 
■■  Lother.  **  Novum  Tcstaroentum  non  iliud  est,  nisi  bonorum  omnium  pxomiaii 
eitra  legem,  nullo  justitiarum  nostrarum  respectu.  Vctcre  Testamcnto  promitteban 
tnr  bona,  sed  simul  exigcbatur  a  populo  legis  impletio :  novo  promittuntur  bona  ciln 
legk  eondittonem,  cum  nihil  a  nobis  vicisiim  ezigatur.  Atque  hie  Tides,  quip  sit  an 
flhndo  gmkiB,  que  sit  misericordie  divine  prodigalitas.*'  Loe.  theolog.  p.  IM 
■aah  ■■  St  page  140,  an  trat  nritiM,  ud  do  not  agras  with  tho  ihI 
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,  tadon  from  the  death  of  sin,  the  immediate  communication  of  a  new, 
higher,  vital  energy,  which  annihilates  the  earlier  weakness,  trans- 
formiDg  it  into  a  victorious,  ali-conqucring  power  over  flesh,  Melanc- 
thoQ  was  unahle  to  understand  (as  the  Church  had  always  done)  by  the 
word  mvificatio.  Even  Calvin  took  scandal  at  this  opinion  of  Melanc* 
thon's  ;  at  least,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  to  whom  his  counter  statements 
can  be  applicable*  except  to  his  Wittenberg   friend.*     Even  in  the 

i  Apology  composed  by  Melancthon  for  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  the 
oew  resuscitation,  nay,  even  the  expression,  *'  regeneration,"  are  re- 
ferred to  this  solace  alone,f  as  is  remarked  by  the  Formulary  of 
Concord.  I 

No  one  can  call  to  mind,  that,  in  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Luther- 
^  the  believing  sinner,  when  disquieted  on  account  of  his  moral 
conduct,  is  ever  consoled  by  the  encouraging  words  :  "  thou  canst  do 
^I  in  Him,  who  strengthencth  thee  :  not  thou,  but  Christ  with  thee." 
\ot  to  Christ,  the  strengthencr  and  the  sanctifier,  do  they  refer  him, 
l>ut  exclusively  to  Christ,  the  forgiver  of  sins.    This  solace  they  really 
impart  in  almost  countless  passages— on  this  they  constantly  insist.  To 
taake  moral  indolence  attentive  to  itself,  would  have  appeared  to  them 
^  reprehensible  transmutation  of  the  gospel  into  the  Iaw.§     It  must  be 
obvious  to  every  man,  that  they  could  not  urge  to  moral  exertion,  be- 
cause such  an  act  would  have  overthrown  their  leading  doctrine,  that, 
in  the  production  of  all  good,  man  is  utterly  passive.     Most  striking  in 
this  respect  is  the  decision,  which  the  Formulary  of  Concord  pronounced 
in  the  Antinomian  controversies,  which  in  themselves  presuppose  a 
most  strange  aberration  of  the  human  mind.     It  is  there  especially  en- 


*  Calvin,  Instit  1.  iii.  c,  3,  §  4,  fol.  210.  *'  Vivificationem  iaterpretaBtur  coosolft. 
tkmeni,  qua?  ex  fide  nascitur :  ubi  acilicet  homo,  peccati  conacientii  proetratua,  ae 
Bd  timore  pulaua,  poatea  in  Dei  bonitatcm,  in  miacricordiam,  gratiam,  aalutem,  quv 
eit  per  Chriitum,  rcapiciena,  aeae  erigit,  rcapirat,  animum  colligit,  et  vclut  e  morte  in 

Yitam  rcdit nan  tutentior,  quum  potitu  wneU  pieque  vivemli  ttudium  9ignijie€t% 

fnd  oritur  ex  renaacentid :  quasi  diceretur  hominem  wibi  mori,  ut  Deo  viere  inerpiot/* 

t  Apolog.  iy.  ^  21,  p.  73.  **  Coda  rursus  debent  concipcro  conaolationem.  Id  fit, 
■  credent  promiaaioni  Chriati,  quod  propter  eum  tiabcamua  remiaaionem  pcccatorum. 
Hbc  fidea,  in  illia  pavoribua  erigena  et  conaolana,  accipit  remiaaionem  peccatorum« 
jutificat  et  vivificat.  Nam  ilia  conaolatio  cat  nova  et  apiritualia."  On  legeneratian, 
iw  ^  36,  p.  76. 

t  Solid.  Dedar.  iii.  de  fidei  juatif.  §  13,  p.  656. 

k  On  this  aver-recurring  conaolation,  ace  Apology  iv.  ^11,  p.  68;  ^13,  p.  69; 
iKp.  7U;  il9,p.  72and73;  §  20,  p.  73;  ^2l;p.  73;  ^26,  p.  76;  §  27,  p.  77; 
$30,  p.  78  ;  §  38,  p  81 ;  ^  40,  p.  83 ;  ^  45,  p.  87 ;  §48,  p.  90,  and  ao  on.  In  th« 
Fonnulary  of  Concord  there  ocean  aa  repeated  mention  of  thia  aolace,  aa  in  tb6 
Apology. 
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joined,  that  the  gospel  should  not  be  mixed  up  with  the  law ;  for  olherwis 
the  merits  of  Christ  would  be  abridged,  and  troubled  consciences  b 
robbed  of  their  sweetest  solace.*  Accordingly,  it  is  there  said,  that  t 
a  wider  sense,  undoubtedly,  the  gospel  is  the  preaching  of  peDance»  • 
well  as  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  but  in  its  most  proper  sense  it  is  oni 
the  latter — only  the  announcement  of  the  pardoning  mercy  of  God. 
If  to -one,  who  recalls  to  mind  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  i.  15-18,  tU 
opposition  must  appear  singular  enough,  so  the  fact  is  still  more  renuurl 
able,  that,  under  the  grace  to  be  announced,  absolution  from  sin  i 
alone  understood ;  and  the  truly  sanctifying  grace  is  passed  over  i 
utter  silence.  In  one  passage,  indeed,  the  communication  of  the  Hoi 
Spirit  is  vaguely  mentioned  ;{  but  should  any  one  wish  to  refer  this  1 
the  truly  purifying,  and  effectually  sanctifying  Spirit,  he  would  oboi 
certainly  err ;  for  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  is,  in  this  formulary*  ea 
pressly  confined  to  consolation ;  on  which  account,  He  is  termed  tli 
Pktraclete  ;  and  his  ofiice  to  convince  the  world  of  sin  (arguere  de  jpei 
c4xto)  is  represented  as  one,  not  peculiar,  but  foreign  to  Him,  under  tt 
new  covenant.  §  If  it  be  said,  however,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  i 
other  parts  the  sanctifying  spirit  of  Christ  is  spoken  of,  let  no  one  ra 
satisfied  therewith :  for  the  article,  which   undertakes  to  treat  of  tt 


*  Solid.  Declar.  ▼.  de  lego  et  EvaDg.  §  1,  p.  676.  "  Cavcndom  est  ne  hce  di 
doctrinarum  genera  inter  br  commiBccantur,  aut  Evangclion  in  legem  traiuformetii 
Ea  quippo  ratione  mcritum  Christi  obscorarctar,  ct  conscientiis  pertarbatis  daloia 
ma  consolatio  (quam  in  EvangcUo  Chriati,  sinccro  pnedicato,  habent,  qua  etiam  a 
•e  in  gnvianmia  tcntationibua  adTeraui  legis  terrorei  lustentant)  prorsos  eriperetnr. 

t  L.  c.  }  4,  p.  678.  It  ia  said  of  the  Gospel  in  a  wider  aenac ;  "  Est  concio  i 
■poBnitentia  ot  remissione  peccatorum.**  ^  5,  p.  678.  **  Deinde  vocabnlem  Evang« 
in  alilL  et  quidem  propriissimA.  soft  sigrnificatione  murpatur :  et  tom  non  conckmem  i 
pflsnitentia,  sed  tantom  predicationem  de  dementia  Dei  complectitnr."  Compa 
§  15,  p.  681  and  682:  ^  16,  p.  683.  ^*  Quidquid  cnim  pavidos  mentes  consolati 
qnidquid  favorcm  ct  gratiam  Dei  transgresBoribus  legis  offert,  hoc  proprie  cat,  et  rec 
dioitur  Evangclion,  hoc  est  Irotissimum  nnntium.  Gratia  (is  only)  remissio  pcceat 
nun.*'  Apolog.  iv.  ^  13,  p.  69.  **  Evangelium,  quod  est  propria  piomiasiG  rami 
iionis  peecatomm.*' 

t  Solid.  Declar.  v.  de  lego  et  Evang.  §  17,  p.  682.  **  Lex  ministerium  est,  qn 
per  literam  occidit  et  damnationem  denuntiat :  Evangelium  autem  est  potcntia  E 
ad  nlutem  omni  credcnti,  et  hoc  ministerium  juetitiam  nobis  offert  et  Spiritum  Sai 


i  L.  e.  i  8,  p.  679.    **  Manifcstum  est,  Spiritus  Sancti  officium  e«e,  non  tantn 

OQOSolari,  veram  etiam  (ministeno  legis)  ai]guere  mundum  de  peccato  (Joh.  xvi.  8 

et  ita  etiam  in  Novo  Testamento^facere  opiit  alienumf  quod  est  arguere :  ot  poet 

^     fcoiat  opus  proprium,  quod  est  consolari  et  gratiam  Dei  pncdicare.    Hanc  enim 

^  ea—w  nobis  Christus  precibus  suis  et  sanctissimo  merito  cundom  nobis  a  Patre  ii 

BMlnTit  et  miat;  onde  et  Pancletus  sen  consolator  dicitur." 
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^■unification  of  the  gospeU  is  certainly  the  place  where  such  a  subject 
*Xku8t  be  handled  in  all  its  bearings. 

What  gross  misconceptions,  what  profound  errors,  do  we  encounter 
here  I  A  feeling  of  infinite  pain  seizes  on  the  Christian  observer,  at 
^"itnessing  such  doctrines — at  witnessing  such  fierce  divisions  in  one 
^nd  the  same  revelation  1  And  most  painful  is  the  experience  be 
makes,  that  not  even  one  man  felt  the  necessity  of  seeing  those  di- 
visions composed !  The  controversies,  indeed,  which,  upon  thb  mat- 
ter, were  carried  on  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  indicate  a  sense  of  un« 
easineass,  prevailing  among  many  of  its  members — an  obscure  per- 
oeption,  that  some  prodigious  mistakes  had  been  committed  ;  but  to 
reconcile  effectually  those  feuds,  was  a  thing  which  occurred  to  no  man. 
"Hub  inward  disquiet  it  was  which  drove  Agricola  of  Eisleben  into 
tliorough  Antinomianism  :  a  hidden  impulse,  unknown  to  himselft 
Urged  him  to  escape  from  this  turmoil  of  contradictions,  to  pour  out 
bis  insane  blasphemies  against  Moses,  to  demand  that  no  further  use 
ahould  be  made  of  the  law,  to  require  that,  for  the  future,  grace  only 
^ould  be  preached  up  in  the  Christian  churches^  and  in  this  way  to  cut 
the  Gordian  knot,  and  to  rush  into  the  wildest  extremes.  In  this,  as  in 
other  matters,  the  Formulary  of  Concord  has  restored  no  inward  and 
essential  harmony  ;  and  without  entirely  giving  up  the  Lutheran  point 
of  view,  it  was  out  of  its  power  so  to  do. 

The  life  of  the  Saviour  constitutes,  in  every  relation,  an  organic 
unity ;  and  everything  in  him,  his  sufferings,  and  his  works,  his  doc- 
trines, his  conduct,  his  death  on  the  cross,  were  in  a  Uke  degree  cal- 
culated for  our  redemption.  It  is  the  merits  of  the  entire,  undivided 
God-man,  the  Son  of  God,  whereby  we  are  won  again  to  God.  His 
three  offices,  the  prophetic,  the  high- priestly,  the  royal,  are  alike  ne- 
cessary ;  take  one  away,  and  the  remaining  immediately  appear  as  un- 
intelligible, as  devoid  of  consistency.  Thus,  by  the  advent  of  the  Son 
of  God  into  the  world,  there  were  proffered  to  men,  not  by  accident,  but 
by  necessity f  at  once,  the  highest  degree  of  religious  and  ethical  know- 
ledge ;  the  ideal  of  a  life  agreeable  to  God  ;  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  a 
flanciifying  power :  and,  as  in  the  one  life  of  (he  Saviour  we  find  all 
these  united,  so  they  must,  in  like  manner,  be  adopted  by  us. 

It  is  undeniable,  and  no  arts  can  long  conceal  the  fact,  that  Christ 
proposed,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  to  his  followers,  the  highest 
ethical  ideal,  corresponding  to  the  new  theoretical  religious  knowledge, 
and  further  developing  the  Old  Testament  precepts.  It  is  likewise 
equally  certain,  that  in  his  name  are  announced  to  all,  who  believe  in 
him,  grace  and  forgiveness  of  sins ;  that  is  to  say,  pardon  for  every 
moral  transgression.    These  are  two  phenomena,  which,  as  they  stand 
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in  direct  opposition  one  to  the  other,  require,  in  consequencOi  i 
third  principle  which  may  mediate  their  union.    This  third  conciliating^ 
principle,  as  it  is  to  unite  the  two,  must  be  kin  alike  to  law  and  t:-^^ 
grace,  to  the  rigid  exaction  and  to  the  merciful  remission.     This  is  th  ^ 
sanctifying  power  which  emanates  from  the  living  union  with  Christ 
the  gratuitous  grace  of  holy  love,  which,  in  justification,  He  pours  oil  " 
upon  His  followers.     In  this  grace  all  law  is  abolished,  because  no  out  ^ 
ward  claim  is  enforced ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  law  is  configpiie^B 
becRuse  love  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  :    in  love,  law  and  grace  ar^vi 
become  one.     This  is  the  deep  sense  of  the  Catholic  dogma  of  justifica 
tion,  according  to  which,  forgiveness  of  sins  and  sanctification  are  on^9 
and  the  same ;  according  to  which,  justification  consists  in   the  reigr^ 
of  love  in  the  soul.     Hence  the  maxim  which  the  ancient  Churchy 
af^cr  St.  Paul  (Rom.  iii.  25,)  so  frequently  repeated,  that*  on  entering^ 
into  communion  with  Christ,  the  sins,  committed    before  that  events 
were  forgiven,  but  not  future  sins ;  implying  that  now  Christ  wonlcK 
fulfil  the  law  in  us,  and  we  in  him.     In  the  Catholic  Church,  therefore^ 
controversies  could  never  be  prolonged  as  to  the  relation  between  lafr* 
^d  grace,  because,  by  its  doctrine  of  justification,  such  an  oppoeition 
was  essentially  and  eternally  precluded  :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Reformers  misapprehended  the  essence  of  love  to  such  a  degree,  that, 
instead  of  recognizing  in  it   whatever  was  most   spiritual,  most  yital, 
most  resuscitating,  and  thereby,  in  consequence,  the  fulfilment  of  the 
law,  they  looked  on  it  as  merely  the  law  itself.     Instead  of  raising 
themselves  to  the  heights  of  Catholicism,  and  thence  beholding  how  in 
love  the  entire  undivided   Christ  becometh  living  within  us,  and  the 
moral  teacher  and  forgivcr  of  sins  is  alike  glorified,  they  urged*  it  as 
matter  of  reproach  against  the  Catholic  Church,  that  U  buried  Christy 
because,  in  their  one-sided  view,  they  regarded   the  Mediator  only  in 
his  capacity  of  Pardoner.* 


k 


^  ZXT ^The  culminating  point  of  inquiry. — Luther  maintainB  an  inward  and  i 

tial  opposition  between  reli^rion  and  morality,  and  aan'gns  to  the  fbnner  an  eternal, 
to  the  latter  a  mere  temporal,  value. 

This  so  decided  and  unreconciled  opposition  between  gospel  and  law 


*  Apolo^.  IT.  de  justific.  {  23.  p.  75.     **  Itaque,  qui  ncgant  fidem  (aolam)  joaCifi^ 
eare,  nihil  nin  legem,  abolito  Evangrelio  et  abolito  Chriato,  docent**  §  26,  p.  77 : 
'AdTonarii  Chrittum  ita  intelligunt  mediatorem  et  propitiatorem,  quia  memeritha. 
bitom  dilectionis......AjmQin  est  hoc  pronus  sepelire  Christum,  et  totam  fidei  doc- 

trinam  tollere.** 


I 
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letds  to  a  total  degradation  of  the  latter ;  so  that  all  differences  between 
CiAc^cmn  and  Protestantism,  in  the  article  of  justification,  may 
^iiortly  be  reduced  to  thb  ;  namely,  that  the  Catholic  Church  considers 
t*«J^on  and  morality  as  inwardly  one  and  the  same,  and  both  equally 
eternal;  while  the  Protestant  Church  represents  the  two  as  essentially  dis- 
tinct, the  former  having  an  eternal,  the  latter  a  temporal,  value.  Luther» 
is  numberless  passages  of  his  writings,  insists  on  keeping  both  princi- 
ples, the  religious  and  the  ethical,  as  far  apart,  nay,  further  apart,  than 
lieaven  and  earth ;  on  separating  them,  like  day  and  night,  like  sun- 
shine and  darkness.  He  teaches,  that  we  are  not  to  let  the  moral  law 
l>y  any  means  intrude  on  the  conscience ;  that,  in  considering  our  re* 
lations  to  God,  we  are  not  to  look  to  our  personal  bearing  to  that  law, 
^uid  that,  in  general,  we  are  to  attend  to  it  only  in  the  conduct  of  our 
every-day  earthly  existence.  When  the  question  recurred  to  him, 
wherefore,  then,  was  the  moral  law  given,  he  could  make  no  other  re- 
ply, than  ^that  it  was  given  for  the  sake  of  civil  order  ;"  or,  that  it  had 
so  pleased  God  to  establish  such  an  ordinance,  the  observance  whereof, 
as  might  be  said  of  any  mere  legal  institution,  afforded  Him  pleasure* 
The  maintenance  of  the  moral  law,  accordingly,  he  would  leave  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state,  and  not  by  any  means  include  among  real  re- 
ligious concerns.  It  will  be  well,  however,  to  hear  Luther^s  own  words, 
who,  if  anywhere,  is  in  this  matter  his  own  best  interpreter.  He  says, 
^  we  must  thus  carefully  distinguish  between  both,  placing  the  gospel 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  above,  and  the  law  on  the  earth  below,  call- 
ing and  holding  the  righteousness  of  the  gospel  a  heavenly  and  godly 
righteousness,  and  that  of  the  law  a  human  and  earthly  one.  And  thou 
must  separate  and  distinguish  the  righteousness  of  the  gospel  as  pecu- 
liarly and  carefully  from  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  as  our  Lord  Ood 
hath  separated  and  divided  the  heavens  from  the  earth,  light  from  dark- 
ness, and  day  from  night.  So  is  the  righteousness  of  the  go^>el  light 
and  day ;  the  righteousness  of  the  law  darkness  and  night ;  and  would 
to  God  we  could  divide  them  still  further  one  from  the  other. 

**  Therefore,  as  often  as  we  have  to  treat  of,  and  to  deal  with,  faith, 
with  heavenly  righteousness,  with  conscience,  dec.  dec,  let  us  cut  off  the 
law,  and  let  it  be  confined  to  this  lower  world.  But  if  the  question  be 
about  works,  then  let  us  enkindle  the  light  whi  ch  belongeth  to  works  of 
legal  justice,  and  to  the  night.  Thus  will  the  dear  sun,  and  the  clear 
light  of  the  Grospel  and  of  grace,  shine  and  illumine  by  day,  the  light  of 
the  law  shine  and  illumine  by  night.  And  so  these  two  things  must 
ever  be  separate^one  from  the  other,  in  our  minds  and  our  hearts,  that 
the  conscience,  when  it  feels  its  sins  and  Is  terrified,  may  say  to  itself, 
now  thou  art  on  the  earth ;  therefore  let  the  lazy  ass  there  work,  and 
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serve,  and  erer  cany  the  burden  imposed  upon  it.    That  is  to  say*  f^ 
the  body,  with  its  members,  be  ever  subjected  to  the  law.     But  whotfi 
thou  mountest  up  to  heaven,  leave  the  ass  with  its  burden  upon  te^ 
earth.  For  the  conscience  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  law,  workd^t 
and  earthly  righteousness.     So  the  ass  remains  in  die  valley,  but  th.^ 
conscience  ascends  with  Isaac  up  the   mountain,  and  knows  nothings 
either  of  the  law,  or  of  works,  but  seeks  and  looks  only  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  and  the  pure  righteousness  which  is  proffered  and  imparte^^ 
to  us  in  Christ. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  in  civi!  government  we  must  most  rigidly  exact:^^ 
and  observe  obedience  to  the  law ;  and,  in  that  department,  we  mua^^ 
know  nothing,  either  of  gospel,  or  conscience,  or  grace,  of  forgive^^ 
ness  of  sins,  of  heavenly  righteousness,  or  even  of  Christ  himself;  buK- 
we  must  know  only  how  to  speak  of  Moses,  the  law,  and  works.     TTiu^^ 
both  things,  to  wit,  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  are  to  be  severed  as  far  aj^ 
possible  one  from  the  other,  and  each  is  to  remain  in  the  separate  places 
to  which  it  appertains.  The  law  is  to  remain  out  of  heaven,  that  is  to  sayv 
out  of  the  heart  and  the  conscience.     On  the  other  hand,  the  freedoos 
of  the  Gospel  is  to  remain  out  of  the  world,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  th0 
body  and  its  members.     On  this  account,  when  law  and  sin  shall  come 
into  heaven, — that  is  to  say,  into  the  conscience, — we  must  inimedi* 
ately  drive  them  out ;  for  the  conscience  must  at  no  time  know  of  law 
or  sin,  but  of  Christ  only.     And  again,  when  grace  and  freedom  come 
into  the  world, — that  is  to  say,  into  the  body, — we  must  say  to  them  : 
*  hearken,  it  becometh  not  ye  to  walk  and  dwell  in  the  hog-sty  and  on 
the  dung-heaps  of  this  earthly  life,  but  upwards  to  heaven  ye  should  as- 
cend.*'** 

Luther  cannot  often  enough  recur  to  the  idea  of  the  internal  and 
essential  difference  of  the  rehgious  from  the  ethical  principle,  as  in  the 
case  of  such  an  excellent  discovery  was  to  be  expected.  £be where  he 
says, "  Because  it  is  so  hazardous  and  dangerous  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  law,  and  it  may  easily  occur  that  herein  we  sustain  a  perilous 
and  grievous  fall,  as  if  we  were  to  be  precipitated  from  heaven  into  the 
very  abyss  of  hell ;  it  is  very  necessary  that  every  Christian  should 
lieam  to  separate  the  two  things,  most  carefully,  one  from  the  other. 
Thus,  he  can  let  the  law  rule  and  govern  his  body  and  its  members, 
but  not  his  conscience.  For  the  same  bride  and  queen  must  remain 
unspotted  and  unpolluted  by  the  law,  and  be  preserved  in  all  her  in- 
tegrity and  purity  for  her  only  one  and  proper  bridegroom — Christ. 
As  St.  Paul  saith,  in  another  place,  I  have  entrusted  ye  to  a  man,  that 
I  may  bring  a  pure  virgin  to  Christ. 


'  Comment,  on  Ep.  to  Galat.  loc.  dt  p.  62. 
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"TheraforemiHt  the  coiiacieDce  hare  iti  bridal  bed.  not  in  a  deep  val- 
Jejt  bat  on  a  high  mountalD,  where  Christ  holds  sway  and  jurisdiction ; 
Who  neither  terrifies  nor  tortures  poor  sinnersi  but,  on  the  contrary, 
Consoles  them,  forgives  sins,  and  saves  them.*'* 

Luther's  reply  to  the  question,  "  what  need  is  there  then  of  the  mora! 
I«w  r'  is  recorded  in  the  following  passage  : — '*  Why  do  men  keep  the 
I«w,  if  it  do  not  justify  ?  They  who  are  just  observe  it,  not  because 
t.hey  are  thereby  justified  before  God  (for  through  faith  only  doth  this 
occur,)  hut  for  (he  sake  of  civil  order^  and  because  they  know  that  such 
obedience  is  well-pleasing  and  agreeable  to  God,  and  a  good  example 
^nd  pattern  for  improvement  to  others,  in  order  that  they  may  believe  in 
the  gospel."  (Let  the  reader  remember  Zwingle's  views  on  the  same 
aubject,  c.  i.  §  iv.) 

Had  Luther  felt,  in  a  higher  degree  than  we  can  discover  in  him,  the 
^want  of  a  more  general  completion  and  more  consistent  development  of 
his  views,  he  would  most  certainly  have  embraced  the  opinion  of  a 
merely  righteous  Demiurgos,  as  asserted  by  the  Gnostics ;  laid  claim 
to  their  heretical  antinomianism  in  behalf  of  the  Pneuraatici ;  and,  like 
Marcion,  have  separated  the  Old  from  the  New  Testament. 

Marcion,  tooy  was  unable  to  reconcile  law  and  grace,  the  all-good, 
mercifid  God,  with  the  God  who  imposes  moral  precepts  and  who 
chasdses ;  and  proceeded  so  far  as  to  hold  the  legislative  God  of  the 
old  covenant  to  be  essentially  distinct  from  the  Grod  of  the  new.  This 
opinion,  absurd  as  it  is  in  itself,  possessed,  however,  a  certain  consist- 
ency, as  did  also  the  assertion  of  the  Valentinians,  that  they  were 
exempt  from  the  law,  but  that  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  could  be 
saved  only  by  its  observance ;  for  they  entertained  the  opinion  that 
they  were  substantially  different  from  the  latter ;  that  they  were  Pneu^ 
matici,  and  the  Catholics  Psychici, — beings  belonging  to  an  inferior 
grade  of  existence.  But  in  Luther  we  discover  no  cohesion  nor  con- 
nexion  of  ideas ;  and  his  point  of  view  is  in  itself  utterly  untenable* 
To  the  moral  law  he  assigned  the  destination  of  terrifying  the  con* 
science ;  and  yet  the  law  and  the  conscience  are  to  stand  in  no  inward 
relation,  one  to  the  other ;  an  association  of  ideas,  which  is  utterly 
inconceivable  I  By  holding  up  the  moral  law,  the  sinner  is  to  be  ter« 
rified  into  the  conviction,  that  for  having  violated  it  he  has  deserved  the 
eternal  torments  of  hell ;  and  yet  it  is  to  possess  a  mere  temporal  worth, 
and  be  destined  for  merely  transitory  relation !  How  then  are  we  to 
understand  the  mission  of  Christ,  and  especially  his  atonement  ?     Did 


t  Loc.  cit  p.  64.    Compare  p.  79, 168,  ITS. 
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not  the  latter  take  place,  in  order  to  deliver  us  from  the  eternal  punish- 
ment that  had  been  affixed  to  the  transgression  of  the  moral  law  7    But 
how,  we  must  repeat  it,  can  the  violation  of  a  finite  law,  merely  adapted 
for  this  period  of  earthly  existence,  entail  an  eternal  chastisement? 
Was  it  for  the  fulfilment  of  so  miserable  an  end  that  the  Son  of  God 
was  to  become  incarnate  ?   It  might,  at  least,  have  occurred  to  Luther*8 
mind,  that,  if  in  the  unconverted  the  consciousness  of  violating  the  law 
were  accompanied  with  such  deep  sorrow,  and  produced  such  terrors  of 
conscience,  he  ought  not  to  expel  it  from  the  conscience  of  the  con* 
verted.    It  might  have  been  expected  that  he  would,  at  least,  be  sensible 
that  the  law  would  lose  all  its  efficacy  on  the  unbelieving,  if,  in  rek* 
tion  to  the  regenerated,  ho  represented  it  as  so  paltry  I   The  law,  then, 
is  to  lead  to  Christ !    Strange  conceit  I    If  the  law  stand  in  no  essential, 
intimate  relation  to  Christ,  how  can  it  conduct  to  him?    How  can  that, 
which  abideth  not  in  him,  and  hath  not  root  in  him,  smooth  the  way 
to  him  ?     For  so  Luther  teaches,  when  the  law  hath  brought  the  sinner 
to  Christ,  it  must  be  again  banished  from  the  interior  of  man — ^hii 
conscience  and  his  heart — and  be  confined  to  his  body !     What  doth 
not  belong  essentially  and  eternally  to  the  spiritual  part  of  man,  can  at 
no  period  of  time,  and  in  no  state  of  existence,  very  strongly  affect  it 
If  thus  the  conscience  of  the  sinner  is  to  be  moved  by  the  law,  and  in 
order  to  rid  himself  of  his  own  anguish  he  is  to  embrace  the  forgiver 
of  sins,  then,  surely,  in  the  msji  justified  in  Christ,  the  law  is  not  to  be 
limited  to  this  earthly  and  transitory  existence.     Therefore  hath  Christ 
not  abolished,  but  fulfilled,  the  law,  which  was  to  conduct  to  him  I 
Rightly  hath  it  been  represented  as  Israel's  distracting  grief,  that  her 
God  abode  without  her,  far  removed  from  her,  and  thundering  forth 
terror  and  despair.     Bul^  at  the  same  time,  and  in  most  intimaie  am* 
nexian  with  this  state  of  things,  the  law  of  Israel  was  likewise  only  ex- 
traneous, and  widely  remote  from   her,  and  therefore  menacing  on 
•tony  tablets,  and  not  inscribed  on  the  living  heart ;  for  the  law  is  God^a 
declared  will ;  and  thus  alienation  from  God  involved  also  alienation 
from  his  law.     By  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  into  the  world,  and 
his  reception  into  our  souls,  this  disunion  between  God  and  man  termi* 
Dated : — in  Christ  both  are  reconciled,  and  are  become  one.     Shall 
then  the  law,  which  had  been  extraneous,  not  penetrate  also  into  the 
interior  of  man,  and  there  become  living,  and,  consequently,  be  fulfilled  1 
Tea,  by  reconciliation  with  God  we  are  reconciled,  and  become  one 
with  His  law  also.     By  the  living  reception  of  God  into  our  hearts, 
^k  through  the  means  of  faith,  we  likewise,  and  necessarily,  receive  His 
^■liw ;  for  the  latter  is  God*s  eternal  will,  and  one  with  Him  ;  so  that, 
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RefigiomiMn  and  Tirtiie !    how  intimately,  how  vitally,  ure  they 
mHed  !     And  in  the  same  degree,  therefore,  religion  and  morality-— 
Uth  and  the  law  f     Contemplate  the  immoral  man — see  how  fading, 
W  drooping,  too,  is  all  religious  life  within  him,  how  utterly  incapa- 
ble it  is  of  putting  forth  blossoms !     How  the  clear,  pure  knowledge 
of  divine  things  is  obscured  within  him !     Contemplate  the  history  of 
nations,  and  ye  will  learn  how  every  immorality  and  unbelief,  or  mis- 
belief, have  gone  hand  in  hand  !    This  truth  the  progress  of  heathenism 
bas  inscribed  in  frightful  characters  in  the  book  of  history.     On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  Saviour  would  lay  the  foundation  for  Christian 
piety — for   fiuth    in  himself,   he    commands   us    to  observe  in  life 
what  he  hath  taught !     And  this  was  the  experience  of  all  the  saintSf 
that  the  more  moral  they  became,  the  more  their  piety  increased  ;  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  fidelity  and  purity  wherewith  the  Divine  law  waa 
realized  within  them,  the  deeper  their  religious  knowledge  became! 
Whence  comes  the  fact,  that  a  genuine  piety  evaporates,  when  a  viola- 
tion of  the  moral  law  occurs ;  and,  again,  to  the  observance  of  the 
latter  the  former  is  so  easily  annexed  ?     Doth  not  this  point  incontro- 
Tertibly  to  an  essential  unity  of  the  two  ?     Oh,  believe  me,  whoso  sees 
himself  forced,  in  order  to  preserve  in  his  heart  and  conscience  a  con- 
fiding faith,  to  banish  thence  the  moral  law,  hath  in  his  heart  and 
conscience  an  erroneous  faith ;  for  the  true  living  faith  not  merely 
agrees  with  the  moral  law — it  is  one  with  it.     Again,  too,  whence  the 
fact,  that  the  religious  and  moral  elements  cannot  really  exist  asunder ; 
that  the  one  perpetually  seeks  the  other,  nay,  bears  it  in  its  own  bosom  t 
From  the  living  sense  and  the  clear  aknowledgment  of  our  dependence 
on  the  all-gracious  and  merciful  God,  humility  and  confidence  first 
spring,  next  the  fulness  of  love,  which  already  includes  obedience  and 
resignation  to  the  will  of  heaven,  whereby  we  tread  immediately  on 
ethical  ground.     If  the  first  virtues  be  more  religious,  the  last  are  more 
ethical ;  bat  the  distinction  between  them  is  absorbed  in  love — their 
Kting  centre — the  point  wherein  religiousness  and  morality  unite.* 

Now  only  have  we  obtained  a  complete  solution  to  the  Protestant 
doctrine,  that  faith,  in  its  abstract  sense,  alone  saves.  Salvation  the 
Catholic  attaches  only  to  the  undivided  interior  life  of  the  regenerated 
—to  faith  and  love — to  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  or  to  the  concurrence 
of  die  religious  and  ethical  principles  :  he  places  both  in  an  equal  rela- 
tion to  a  future  life,  for  both  alike  possess  an  eternal  value.     Luther, 


*  In  modem  times  Schleiermacher,  Twosten,  and  Sack,  have  ahown  themselTes 
to  be  genuine  Protestants,  in  aevering,  quite  immoderately,  the  ethical  and  the  reli* 
poQi  principle  one  from  the  other ;  this,  however,  has  been  done  more  by  the  two 
fommthan  bj  the  latter. 
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on  the  other  hand,  recognizes  faith  alone  as  the  principle  of  eternal 
felicity,  because  he  ascribes  to  morality  only  an  earthly,  perishable 
worth.     The  above  alleged  argument  of  the  Protestants,  that  works,  oo      ' 
account  of  the  partly  sinful  faculty  whence  they  emanate,  have  not  a 
saving  efficacy,  is  in  itself  inadequate  ;  for  from  the  same  motive  they      -a 
should  represent  faith  as  weak  and  defective ;  and,  consequently,  deoy 
it  the  power  of  insuring  salvation.     But  from  the  point  of  view  which 
we  have  now  reached,  we  can  survey  the  whole,  and  all  becomes  per- 
fectly clear  and  luminous.     Hence  it  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Luther,      ^ 
and  even  better  than  he  understood  himself,  that  Andrew  Poach— t 
writer  who  took  part  in  the  controversies  raised  by  Major — advanced 
the  proposition,  that  even  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law,  that  is  to 
say,  the  purest  morality,  had  no  claim  to  eternal  happiness.* 

Now  have  we  at  last  succeeded  in  completely  unfolding  the  specuU- 
tive  idea,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation.    We  have  before  observed,  that    the  relation  towards  er^ 
wherein  the  Reformers  placed  the  Almighty,  and  their  ulterior  doctrine, 
that  it  cannot  even  by  Divine  power  be  rooted  out  from  the  regenerated, 
are  based  upon  the  idea  that  evil  necessarily  adheres  to  everything 
finite.     The  same  thought  may  also  be  expressed  in  the  following 
manner.     The  sense  of  sin  cannot  be  eflTaccd  from  all  finite  conscious- 
ness— from  the  consciousness  of  man — it  constantly  accompanies  and 
tortures  man,  because  evil  is  inseparable  from  him,  as  a  limited  being ; 
to  this  he  is  predestined.     But  how  doth  he  obtain  quiet  7     By  the 
lifting  up  of  the  mind  to  a  higher  point  of  view — to  the  inward  essence 
of  things — to  the  Infinite :  in  the  consciousness  of  God,  in  faith,  evil 
vanishes.     Hence,  moral  freedom  annihilated  was  converted  into  free- 
dom from  the  moral  law,  which  has  relation  merely  to  the  temporal, 
limited,  external  world,  but  has  no  kind  of  reference  to  that  which  is 
eternal  and  exalted  above  space  and  time.     But,  however,  we  by  no 
means  intend  to  assert,  that  the  Reformers  were  conscious  of  this 
fundamental  principle  of  their  system ;  on  the  contrary,  had  they  un- 
derstood themselves — had  they  conceived  whither  their  doctrines  led — 
they  would  have  rejected  them  as  unchristian.     Yet  we  may  also  under- 
stand wherefore  the  Catholics,  if  they  wished  to  uphold  the  idea  of  the 
holiness  and  justice  of  God ;  if  they  wished  to  maintain  human  free- 
dom, insure  the  dignity  of  the  moral  law,  confirm  the  true  notion  of 
sin,  and  the  debt  of  sin,  and  not  sufier  the  doctrine  of  redemption  in 

*  **  Propositio  *  bona  opera  Bunt  necanaria  ad  salutem  *  non  potest  conaistere  in 
doctrina  legis,  neque  lex  ullas  habct  de  stena  vita  promianonea,  etiam  perfectiaaime 
implcta**'  Auctore  Andrea.  Poach,  1535.  The  orthodox  Lutherana,  indeed,  would 
not  admit  thia  view. 
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Cbift  to  be  eoiiTerted  into  a  Tory  fofly,  shooldy  with  all  their  energy, 
htteof^pooed  the  Protestant  theory  of  faith  and  justification. 


Asiaiywk  of  the  elementi  of  tnith  and  of  error  in  the  Ph>teatant  doctrine 
of  faith,  ae  hitherto  stated. 

If  we  now  take  a  retrospective  view  of  all  that  has  been  advanced, 
and  reduce  all  to  a  short  summary,  it  will  follow  that  in  Protestantism 
the  religious  element  formed  the  more  luminous  sidci  and  the  ethical 
the  darker  ;  and  this,  of  course,  was  attended  with  the  consequence, 
that  ultimately  the  religious  element  was  regarded  only  with  a  very 
oblique  and  distorted  view. 

The  religious  element  no  one  will  fail  to  notice  in  Protestantism, 
who  only  recalls  to  mind  that  notion  of  Divine  Providence,  which  Lo« 
ther  and  Melancthon  put  forth  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reforma*> 
tion,  but  which  Calvin  defended  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  action 
of  Providence  the  Reformers  by  no  means  made  to  consist  merely  in 
the  guidance  of  all  things  little  and  great,  in  the  wise  and  tender  con" 
duct  of  individuals,  as  of  the  whole  human  race.  No ;  according  to 
them,  all  the  phenomena  in  the  world  of  man  are  God's  own  work,  and 
man  is  the  mere  instrument  of  God :  everything  in  the  world's  history 
is  God's  invisible  act,  visibly  realized  by  the  agency  of  man.  Who  can 
here  fail  to  recognize  a  religious  contemplation  of  all  things?  All  is 
referred  to  God---God  is  all  in  all. 

The  same  pious  view  of  the  world,  and  the  world's  history,  extends 
to  the  more  special  circle  of  Christian  doctrines.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  Christian  piety  are,  doubtless,  rigidly  maintained ;  but 
only  a  perverse  application  of  them  is  made ;  for  the  same  relation, 
wherein,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Deity  is  represented  to  be  in  respect  to 
man,  is  established  between  Christ  and  the  beUever.  The  Redeemer 
is,  in  such  a  way,  all  in  all,  that  he  and  his  spirit  are  alone  efficacious, 
and  faith  and  regeneration  are  exclusively  his  act ;  so  that,  as,  accord* 
ing  to  Luther's  doctrine,  man  disappears  before  God,  so  the  Christian 
likewise  disappears  before  Christ.  The  following  passage  will  furnish 
us  with  the  clearest  insight  into  Luther's  feelings  on  this  subject :  '*  I 
can  well  remember,"  he  remarks,  '^  that  Dr.  Staupitz,  who  was  provin- 
cial vicar  of  the  Augustinians,  when  the  gospel  first  began  to  be 
preached,  said  to  me,  '  it  afibrds  me  the  greatest  consolation,  that  this 
doctrine  of  the  gospel,  which  is  now  coming  to  light,  gives  all  honour 
and  praise  to  God  alone,  and  nothing  to  men.     Now  it  b  clear  and 
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evident  that  we  can  never  ascribe  too  much  honour,  goodness,  ^^  t0 
our  Lord  God.*  So  he  then  consoled  me  :  and  it  is  the  truth,  that  tha 
doctrine  of  the  gospel  takes  from  men  all  honour,  wisdom,  and  justioSf 
and  ascribes  them  to  the  one  just  Creator,  who  creates  all  things  out 
of  nothing.  Now  it  is  much  safer  to  ascribe  too  much  to  our  Lord  God; 
albeit,  however,  we  can  never  too  much  ascribe  to  Him.  Herein  I  do 
not  err  and  sin,  for  I  give  to  both — to  wit,  God  and  man — ^what  appor- 
taineth  to  each."* 

The  feelings  whereby  Luther  was  guided,  are,  to  judge  from  such  ip 
pearances,  sound  to  their  inmost  core ;  but  as,  in  feeling,  truth  aw 
error  can  lie  enclosed,  and  only  in  a  higher  grade  of  intellectual  KC 
are  separated  one  from  the  other,  so  this  is  here  the  case.  In  Luthe 
we  imagine  ourselves  to  be  transported  to  the  primitive  times  of  on 
race,  when,  before  the  mind  of  man,  yet  giddy  from  his  fall,  all  form 
pass  in  motley  confusion ;  God  and  man  are  no  longer  kept  distinct,  an 
the  acts  of  both  are  blended  together. 

The  principle  of  freedom  Luther  did  not  apprehend  ;  rince  in  it  h 
abhorred  the  destruction  of  all  deeper  religious  feeling  and  true  humiK 
ty  ;  viewing  in  it  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  Divine  Majei 
ty,  nay,  the  self-deification  of  man.  To  be  free  and  to  be  God  wmi 
in  his  opinion,  synonymous.f  But  what  was  the  consequence  ?  WUI 
he  desired  to  oppose  the  self-will,  he  annihilated  the  free-will,  of  man 
and,  in  combating  his  self-seeking,  he  assailed,  withal,  his  self-existeno 
and  individuality.  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  special  considers 
tion,  that  Luther,  so  often  as  he  will  prove  man  to  be  no  longer  in  poi 
session  of  the  higher  freedom — that  freedom  which  truth,  piety,  an 
virtue  ensure,  shows  also  involuntarily,  that  he  no  longer  possesses  tb 
freedom  of  election,  and  confounds  both  species  of  freedom,  which  ar 
yet  so  very  distinct,  one  from  the  other !  The  freedom  of  election  i 
for  man  the  necessary  condition  to  a  higher  freedom,  but  not  the  same 
Thus  the  Reformer  worked  himself  up  to  an  incapacity  to  discover  i 
the  Catholic  notion  of  humility  any  humility  at  all ;  for  humility,  accord 
ing  to  him,  consists  in  the  renunciation  of  an  independent  personalit} 

•  Luther,  Comment,  on  Ep.  to  Galat.  loc.  cit.  p.  35. 

i  Luther  dc  servo  arbitrio  ad  Erasm.  Rotcrod.  1. 1.  fol.  117.  b.  **Seqiiitiir  nmM 
libcrum  arbitrium  esse  plane  divinum  nomcn,  ncc  uUi  poflBC  competere,  qiuun  n 
divinflB  majcstati ;  oa  enim  pote«tate  Tacit  omnia,  quae  vult  in  c<b1o  at  in  terrl.  Quo 
■i  hominibui  tribuitur,  nihil  rectini  tribnitnr,  quam  n  Divinitas  quoque  ipaa  eis  ti 
bocrctur,  quo  aacrilegio  nullum  cmo  majuB  pomit.  Proinde  theologonim  erat,  ab  isl 
Tocabolo  abatinerc,  cum  de  himian^  virtute  loqui  vellent,  et  soli  Deo  relinqoen 
deinde  ex  hominum  ore  ot  aermone  id  iptum  tollere,  tanquam  Bacrum  ac  vonerabO 
nomen  Deo  auo  aaaorere.** 

I 
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I    tfid  of  personal  dignity,  and  is  of  an  essentially  physical  nature  ;  where' 

li^  according  to  the  genuine  and  old  Christian  view,  humility  is  of  a 

noral  essence,  and  must  depend  on  a  free  homage,  a  free  oblation  of 

oneself.    The  Reformers  said :  ^  See,  thou  art  not  thyself  free,  and 

/et  thou  wouldst  fain  be  free ;  in  this  consists  all  thy  perverseness.'^ 

Hie  Cathdic,  on  the  other  hand«  said  :  '*  O,  man,  thou  art  created  free  i 

bat  if  by  thy  freedom  thou  becomest  a  bond-slave  to  God,  thou  wilt 

leceive  thy  freedom  glorified  back."    Hereby  it  was  possible  for  the 

Citholic  to  explain  how  a  false  freedom  could  be  sought  after ;  and  hi* 

whole  system  became  at  once  a  Theodicea — a  justification  of  God  on 

account  of  evil  in  the  world,  which  Protestantism  must  absolutely  re« 

oouncci  as  it  can  never  explain  how  man,  whom  it  believes  to  be  abso* 

lately  devoid  of  free-will,  could  ever  come  to  believe  himself  a  free 

agent,  and  thereby  become  evil ,  unless,  with  the  want  of  freedom,  he 

be  destined  to  (his  longing  after  freedom,  and  in  this  way  he  be  doomed 

to  an  annihilating  contradiction  of  his  own  nature  with  itself,  and  there^ 

by  all  evil  be  referred  to  God. 

In  fact,  this  course  of  reasoning  the  Reformers  fearlessly  pursued  i 
misapprehended,  together  with  free-will,  the  essence  of  the  moral  law 
and  morality,  which,  without  free-will^  is  inconceivable  ;  and  yet  ven- 
tured withal  to  accuse  Catholics  of  want  of  humility-— Catholics,  accor- 
ding to  whose  doctrine  that  word  can  alone  possess  a  rational  sense ; 
and  who,  when  they  say  man  that  confesses  himself  a  sinner  before 
God  (and  this  is  the  principle  of  all  humility  in  fallen  creatures),  are 
alone  consistent. 

These  grievous  perplexities  necessarily  required  a  theory  of  justify- 
ing faith,  such  as  the  new  Church  gave.  Reduced  to  a  rational  expres* 
sion,  this  faith  accordingly  signifies  the  giving  ourselves  back  full  of 
confidence  to  God,  as  at  our  birth,  and  through  the  course  of  our  live% 
He  hath  constituted  us ; — a  well-grounded  expectation  that  He  will 
grant  us  a  favourable  issue  out  of  the  enigmatic  labyrinth  of  evil,  which 
He  hath  himself  prepared,  and  into  which  He  hath  conducted  us.  By 
such  a  method,  undoubtedly,  no  glory  accrues  to  man ;  but  whether  any 
glory  be  thereby  rendered  to  God,  the  enlightened  observer  will  be  able 
to  judge.* 


*  Luther  (do  mtto  arbitrio  ad  EimsD.  Roterod.  L  L  lol.  236,)  ezpreaM  thii  thoughl 
in  the  foUowing  way :  **  Ego  sane  de  me  confiteor,  li  qua  fieri  poaut,  nollem  mihi  daii 
liberam  aibitriani  aul  quippiam  in  mana  mea  relinqui, quo  ad  lalutem  cooari poisein; 
aoQ  aohini  ideo,  quod  in  tot  advenitatibua  et  periculia,  deinde  tot  impugnantibua 
demonibne,  aobaiatere  et  retinere  illod  non  Taiavem,  cum  unoi  demon  potentior  itt 
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§  xxvn. — Affinity  of  Protestantism  with  Gnosticism,  and  some  ^ntheistie  MleasiP 
the  Middle  Age.  More  accurate  detennination  of  the  difBaronee  brtnesn  ZwiD|W 
and  Luther's  principles. 

There  is  no  religious  phenomenon,  to  which  the  system  of  the  Refor* 
mers  offers  more  resemblance,  than  Gnosticism)  to  which  we  haye  al- 
ready had,  now  and  then,  occasion  to  advert.  In  the  first  pkce^  the 
latter  sprang  out  of  a  glowing  desire  after  eternal  life,  and  the  deepest 
sense  of  human  misery  in  genera],  and  of  the  misery  of  sin  in  particu* 
lar.  So  deep  a  horror  for  evil  filled  its  disciples,  that  they  deemed  it 
absolutely  incompatible  with  the  creation  of  the  good  Grod,  and  theiioe 
proceeded  even  to  uphold  a  dualism  of  principles.  From  the  present 
form  of  human  existence,  which  arose  out  of  the  mysterious  concor* 
rence  of  these  principles,  evil,  according  to  them,  was  quite  ineepan* 
ble ;  it  could,  though  combated,  never  be  overcome. 

Down  to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  we  find  GnoeticiBm 
continuing  in  broken  and  detached  systems.  The  Reformers  in  the 
sixteenth  century  embraced  it  under  a  milder  form.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  that  they  were  moved  by  the  like  feelings ;  that  they  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  sinfulness  of  the  world,  and  on  that  accoant 
represented  human  nature  as  so  thoroughly  corrupted,  that  the  disease 
was  in  this  life  absolutely  incurable. 

Secondly,  this  sense  of  sin,  pious,  doubtless,  but  confused  and  dis- 
tempered in  itself,  tended,  among  the  Protestants  as  well  as  the  Gnos* 


omnibus  hominibus,  neque  ullus  hominum  salvaretur ;  sed  quod  etiam,  si  nulla  peri- 
eula,  nullx  advcreitatcB,  nulli  dflemoncs  cascnt,  coherer  tamen  perpetuo  in  inceitinn 
laborare  et  acrem  pugnis  vciberare.  Neque  enim  conscientia  mea,  si  in  «teniimi 
vivercm  et  operarer,  unquam  certa  et  sccura  fieret,  quantum  fiBtcere  deberet,  quo  satis 
Deo  ficrot  Quocumque  enim  opere  pcrfecto  rcliquus  easet  scrupulus,  ad  id  Deo  pla- 
ceret,  yd  an  aiiquid  ultra  requireret,  sicut  probat  expcricntia  omnium  justiciarJorumt 
et  ego  meo  magno  malo  tot  annis  satis  didicL 

**At  nunc  cum  Deus  stUutem  meam^  extra  meum  arbitrium  toUen»,  m  mnmi  rr- 
eeperitj  et  non  meo  opere  aut  cureiit  ted  eua  gratid  et  misericordid  fromHmrU  aw 
MtTvare^  eecurus  et  certus  sum^  quod  tile  fidelis  eitt  et  mihi  non  mentietuTf  tmm  pttemt 
et  magnus^  ut  nuUi  damonee,  null<B  advereitatee  eum,  frangere,  aut  me  illi  rapere, 
poterunt.  Nemo  {inquii)  rapiet  eoe  de  man&  mea^  quia  pater,  qui  dedit,  im^'sr  em. 
mbu9  est.  Jta  fit,  ut  ei  non  omnee,  tamen  aliqui  et  multi  salventur,  cum  per  vtm 
Uberi  arbitrii  nulliu  prorsus  eervaretur,  §ed  in  unum  omnee  perderemur,  7\mi  eHmm 
eerti  eumua  et  securi^  noe  Deo  plaeert,  mm  merito  operis  noetri,  wedfawan  msssri. 
eerdiee  nuB  nobis  promieem,  atque  et  ndtme  aut  male  egerimus,  quod  nokU  imm  sm- 
putett  §ed  pateme  ignoecat  et  enundet.  H<bc  eet  ghriatio  ammimm  eandormm  m 
Deotuo,** 
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j^j  tk^  totrards  its  own  destruction  ;  and,  as  it  did  not  comprehend,  and 
J  (hereby  maintain  itself,  it  became  utterly  extinct. 
y  The  higher  the  degree  of  objective  sinfulness  is  considered,  wherein 
I  the  subject  sees  himself  involved  without  personal  guilt,  the  more  the 
r  magnitude  of  subjective  self-committed  evil  disappears ;  and  human 
Bfttore  is  then  charged  with  the  debt,  which  the  individual  had  con- 
tiacted.  How  much  the  Gnostics  sought  to  excuse  themselves,  by 
of  their  theory  of  evil,  is  well  known.  In  like  manner,  the  Pro- 
represent  Adam,  who  is  accounted  the  only  sinner,  as  succeed- 
ed by  Ckrist,  who  alone  worketh  good  ;  and  if,  by  the  former,  all  per- 
sonal guilt  is  made  impossible,  so,  through  the  latter,  all  personal  merit 
ii  rendered  unnecessary.  If  the  former  hath  bereaved  man  of  all  moral 
freedoms  and,  consequently,  of  all  capacity  for  good,  the  latter  is  so 
constituted,  that  all  liberty,  all  independent  working  of  good  on  the  part 
of  man,  becomes  unnecessary  ;  and  the  more  unavoidable  the  necessity 
of  sinning  is  represented  to  have  been  in  the  first  Adam,  the  more 
easily  obtainable  is  forgiveness  through  the  second  Adam  described  to 
be.  The  error  here  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  one  were  to  believe,  that 
a  deep  sense  of  guilt  was  possible,  only  under  the  condition  of  a  pro- 
digious magnitude  of  evil  deeds  committed  by  us ;  for,  on  the  contrary, 
experience  shows,  that,  when  the  amount  of  evil,  objectively  consider- 
ed, is  small,  it  is  always  tnost  deeply  fell,  and  most  strongly  det&sted* 
Id  fact,  no  blood-guiltiness,  no  perjury,  no  adultery  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  make  one  weep  out  his  whole  life  in  penitential  tears.  In  like  man- 
ner, it  is  quite  unnecessary  that,  through  Adam,  men  should  have  been 
liereaved  of  all  reason,  and  their  every  fibre  infected,  in  order  to  inspire 
them  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  misery  under  which  they  languish,  and 
to  make  them  hail  a  Redeemer  with  joy.  In  Adam  we  were  wounded, 
hat  not  killed :  the  wound  causes  a  pain  to  be  felt,  and  the  physician 
to  be  welcomed,  and  admits  of  a  perfect  cure ;  but  in  death  all  pain  is 
extinguished,  and  no  life  returns. 

Thirdly,  Gnosticism  desired  of  its  followers  the  consciousness,  the 
knowledge  {yfi^tr,)  that  they  were  the  sons  of  the  good  God  ;  that  they 
could  not  be  lost ;  that  they  were  quite  certain  of  salvation  ;  and  with  this 
claim  was  associated  the  doctrine,  that  some  men  are  by  birth  «i  n»ft;^jeri- 

c«/(men  of  the  spirit,)  others  oi '4' i^x' '^^'('Ud  o^^b^  ^^^^)  ^°d  o^^^i"^*  ^^^i^f 
H  X^'f—i  (men  of  clay.)  In  Protestantism,  we  find,  as  parallels,  Faiihf 
which  comprises  the  absolute  assurance  of  eternal  life,  and  the  doctrine, 
that  some  arc,  from  eternity,  predestined  to  happiness,  others  to  damna- 
tion ;  and  this  is  merely  another  mode  of  expressing  the  Gnostic  classifica- 
tion of  men.  Even  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  the  Pncumatici  contains  a 
principle,  that  incited  to  the  highest  moral  enthusiasm,  to  the  most  per- 
18 
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scvcrant  struggle  against  all  evil ;  but  it  is  well  known  how  horriUjr 
this  doctrine  was  abused  in  life.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Protestant 
certitude  of  eternal  life,  and  of  absolute  predestination.  The  convic 
tion,  that  through  God's  mercy*  and  without  any  moral  obligation  on 
my  part,  I  shall  infallibly  have  a  share  in  eternal  happiness,  can  inspire 
me  with  gratitude  the  warmest,  and  the  most  capable  of  producing  tho 
fairest  fruits  in  life ;  and  this  it  was  which  Luther  expected  to  be  tho 
result  of  his  doctrine.  But  the  notion,  that  heaven  will  not  be  lost  to 
the  believer,  or  to  him  who  firmly  confides  ;  and  that  no  merit,  that  ii 
to  say,  no  personal  worth,  bears  any  inward  relation  to  salvation,  oooM 
as  easily  produce  the  opposite  eficcts  in  practice ;  and  that  these  did  nol 
fail  to  ensue,  Luther  himself  often  enough  complains,  and  the  course  d 
our  investigations  will  furnish  us  with  numerous  proofs.  We  do  no4 
contend,  that  such  an  assurance,  in  noble,  tender,  and  sensitive  sooki 
if  such  can  vaunt  of  this  assurance,  is  not  capable  of  bearing  the  moiil 
abundant  fruits  ;  but  how  doth  the  view,  which  the  Reformers  entertaii 
of  human  sinfulness,  entitle  them  to  reckon  upon  souls  of  such  a  stamp  1 
If  to  this  it  be  objected,  that  every  doctrine  can  be  abused,  we  admit 
the  fact,  but  maintain,  that  truth  of  itself  never  gives  occasion  to  abuse : 
that,  on  the  contrary,  abuse  springs  only  from  the  false  position,  where* 
in  any  one  sets  himself  in  relation  to  the  truth  :  whereas,  with  an  eno' 
ncous  doctrine,  abuse  is  necessarily  intertwined,  and  it  is  a  mere  mattei 
of  chance  whether  it  conduce  to  any  one's  spiritual  welfare.  This  ii 
the  case  with  the  doctrine,  that  without  fulfilling  any  moral  obligations 
wc  become,  by  faith  alone,  partakers  of  Divine  grace  ;  this  is  the  case 
with  the  Gnostic  and  Protestant  feeling  of  assurance,  and  with  the  doC' 
trine  of  predestination,  which  it  presupposes. 

Fourthly,  Marcion  was  so  impressed  with  the  loftiness  of  the  Nei 
Testament  revelation,  with  the  revelation  of  God,  as  a  gracious,  lor 
ing,  and  merciful  Father,  that,  on  that  account  he  held  the  divinity  ii 
Christ  to  be  essentially  different  from  the  one  that  created  the  work 
filled  with  evils  of  every  kind,  gave  in  the  old  covenant  such  seven 
laws,  and  so  strictly,  according  to  them,  meted  out  rewards  and  punish 
ments.  Into  what  contradictions  liUther  brought  Nature  and  Grace 
Law  and  Gaspel,  we  have  already  seen,  and  not  less  so,  how,  in  thi 
Redeemer,  he  saw  exclusively  the  merciful  forgiver  of  sins.*  Marcion 
the  most  pious  of  Gnostics,  but  who  evinced  scarcely  any  trace  of  \ 


*  Tcrtull.  adv.  Marc  I.  i.  c.  2.  **  Et  ita  in  Chrirto  quasi  aliam  invcnicns  diipot 
tioncm  solius  et  pone  bcnignitatis  et  dircrsaB  a  Crcatorc,  facile  novam  et  ko«|HtB] 
argumentatufl  est  di?iiiitateia  in  Chnrto  too  nvelatun." 
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*Kieotific  ipiritt  sapposed,  that  the  good  God  in  Christ  took  companion 

i     00  men,  without  incurring  any  obligation  to  concern  Himself  aa  to 

I      ^^  destiny  ;  since  they  belonged  to  a  creation  to  which  He  was  a 

"hunger :  Init  he  forgot,  that  it  was  inconceivable  how  men  could  even 

^erstaad  Him,  and  enter  into  communion  with  Him,  because,  as  be* 

^gi  created  by  the  Demiufgos  (a  spirit  independent  of  Grod,)  they  pos* 

WMod  nothing  akin  to  God^  no  manner  of  likeness  unto  God.     In  his 

£i%»  he  thought  he  more  highly  exalted  the  mercy  of  God,  by  repre^ 

aeoting  Him  as  redeeming  creatures^  not  only  estranged  from  Him  by 

aio,  but,  in  their  very  essence,  aliens  to  Him.     In  like  manner  Luther. 

Fallen  man»  according  to  him,  was  nothing  but  sin,  entirely  bereft  of 

the  Divine  image;  a  doctrine  by  which  he  thought  to  exalt  the  glory 

t>f  the  Saviour ;  without  considering,  that  he,  who  has  no  longer  any* 

thing  to  be  redeemed,  cannot  possibly  be  susceptible  of  redemption. 

Yet  these  parallels  must  now  be  closed,  especially  as  we  should  be 

thrown  into  no  small  embarrassment,  were  we  to  compare  Luther's 

ascetic  exercises  with  those  of  Marcion.     Such  very  opposite  practical 

results  flowed  from  theories  which  have  the  closest  affinity  with  each 

other.     But  even  Prodicus,  the  most  libertine  enemy  to  the  law,  and 

the  Cainites  professed  theoretical  maxims  similar  to  those  of  Marcion  I 

Another  doctrine,  to  which  Protestantism  bears  undeniable  relation^ 

ship,  is  the  ideal  Pantheism,  whose  adherents,  through  the  whole  course 

of  the  middle  age,  were  arrayed  against  the  Church,  in  no  less  violent 

opposition  than  that  which  she  encountered  from  the  Gnostico-Mani- 

chean  Dualists.     To  the  former  class  belong  Amalrich  of  Chatres,  and 

his  disciple,  David  of  Dinant,  with  their  followers,  various  classes  of ' 

the  Fraticelli,  Lollards,  and  Bcghards,  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  *'  the 

Free  Spirit,^  together  with  several  others.     They  hold  the  doctrine  of 

the  One  and  All  of  things,— of  the  absolute  necessity  of  everything 

which  occurs, — and,  consequently,  of  evil  in  the  creation,  of  the  want 

of  free-will  in  man,  and  yet  of  the  utmost  latitude  of  freedom,  which 

he  can  enforce  against  the  dictates  of  the  moral  law,— of  the  certainty 

of  salvation, — that  is  to  say,  the  return  to  the  Deity,  or  absorption  in 

His  bosom,  which,  indeed,  forms  a  necessary  part  of  Pantheism,  and  of 

every  doctrine  that  ascribes  a  divine  essence  to  man.     To  this  class 

Wycliff  belongs,  who  only  further  expanded  the  fatalistic   doctrines 

more  hesitatingly  taught  by  Thomas  Bradwardine ;  ascribed,  in  his 

Trialogus,  evil  to  God  ;  and,  with  the  denial  of  freedom  of  election  in 

man,  admitted  in  his  system  an  absolute  predestination,  and  on  this  ac* 

count  was  censured  by  an  English  synod* 

Luther  and  Zwingle,  to  a  certain  extent,  diverged  into  these  opposite 
«K>ur8es ;  and  herein  consistsi  if  we  judge  rightly,  the  real  difference 
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between  them.  Luther  approximates  more  to  the  Gnoetico-Manichetff 
Tiew  of  the  world  j^-^Zwingle  to  the  Pantheistic.  In  the  first  period  oC 
his  opposition  against  the  Church,  Luther,  in  his  peculiar  hnmflitj, 
wished  to  refuse,  to  fallen  man  <ndy^  every  species  of  freedom  m  whal 
concerned  holiness.  Rut,  in  the  course  of  his  hostility,  he  thought  tc 
give  a  further  support  to  his  notion  of  humility,  by  representing  man 
a»  in  himself f  devoid  of  freedomt — a  proof  of  his  unscientific  spirit^ 
for,  by  this  second  doctrine,  he  entirely  took  sway  all  weight  from  thi 
first.  It  is,  however,  evident,  from  numerous  passages  in  his  writingi 
that  his  principal  object  was  to  inspire  men  with  humility  and  piet]i 
by  consideration  of  their  deep  guilt  tn  Adam  y  and  that,  in  the  coon 
of  the  struggle,  he  evinced  a  disposition  to  cling  only  to  this  ground 
work  of  his  system,— which  we  may  call  the  would-be  Christian,* 
and  to  give  up  the  other,  which  we  may  characterize  as  the  specula 
tive  one.*  Zwingle,  on  the  other  hand,  leant  almost  exclusively  on  th 
latter  (for  what  he  alleged  respecting  original  sin,  and  evil  in  genera 
is  scarce  worthy  of  attention ;)  he  pretty  openly  declared  for  Pantb< 
ism,  and  thereby  attached  himself  to  the  principles  of  that  second  part 
described  above,  which,  in  the  middle  age,  unfurled  the  banner  of  opp 
flition  against  the  Church.  The  following  statement  will  furnish  tl 
reader  with  more  detailed  explanationsr 

The  leading  principles  in  his  writing  on  providence  are  as  follows 
All  power  is  either  created  or  uncreated.  If  it  be  uncreated,  it  is  Gt 
himself;  if  it  be  created,  it  must  needs  be  created  by  God.  But, tot 
created  by  God,  signifies  nought  else  than  to  be  an  emanation  of  H 
power;  for  whatever  is,  is  from  Him,  through  Him,  and  in  Him,  iia 
w  Himself  Thus,  created  power  is  ever  but  a  phenomenon  of  uo 
versa!  power,  in  a  new  subject,  and  a  new  individual.f     The  notion  < 


t  Luther  do  servo  abitr.  adv.  Eraim.  loc.  cit.  p.  177,  b.  **  Nomie  agnoscit  7  Ja 
quflBFo  et  peto,  si  gratia  Dei  detit,  aut  seporetiu-  ab  ill4  vi  modicuU,  quid  ipsa  faeie 
Inefficax  Tinqais)  est,  et  nihil  facit  boni.  Ergo  non  faciei,  q.uod  Dem  aut  gratia  eg 
volet ;  siquidem  gratiam  Dei  separatam  ab  cli  jam  posuimua,  quod  vero  gratia  Dei  n 
facit,  bonum  non  est.  Quarc  scquitur,  libcrum  arbitriuin  sine  gratis  Dei  proraua  d 
libcnim,  sod  iminuUibilitcr  captivum  ct  Bcrvuin  erne  mall,  cum  non  poamt  vcrtere 
aolo  ad  bonum.  J  foe  atante,  dono  libi,  ut  vim  libcri  arbitrii  lum  modofaeiuM  m* 
eMlam,  fac  earn  angelieam,  facy  m  potes,  plane  diviTutm,  si  adjeceris  Unmem  k§ 
ilUBtabilem  appendicem^  et  eitra  gratiam  Dei  intfficacetn  dieas ;  moz  ademeris 
omnem  vim :  quid  est  via  inefficax.  niai  plane  nulla  vis  7"  But  as  might  be  ezpeef 
from  this  conclusion,  we  find  immediately  a  recurrence  to  the  old  doctrine :  **  Fizi 
ergo  stct,  .  .  .  nos  omnia  nccesidtate,  nihil  libcro  arbitrio  faccre,  dum  via  liberi  ai 
trii  nihil  est,  ncque  facit,  nequc  potest  bonum,  abtente  gratis, 
t  Zwhigli  de  providentia,  torn.  Lfol.  354,  a.    **Qae  tamen  creaU  dieitnr,  c 
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•  power,  |>ecu]iar  to  a  created  being,  is  as  incompatible  with  the  notioa  ^ 
of  the  Deity,  as  with  the  notion  of  a  created  being,  since  this  would 
thereby  be  conceived  as  uncreated.  To  wish  to  be  free,  is  accordingly 
ideotical  with  wishing  to  be  one's  own  God  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  free- 
dom leads  at  once  to  self-deification,  and  to  poly  thetara.  The  {uredicate 
** Freedom,"  and  the  subject  ••creature,"  are  mutually  incompatible; 
and  the  expression,  '*  a  free  creature,"  involves  a  contradiction. 

He  continues:  Freedom,  as  a  self-power,  being  inconsistent  with  the 
omnipotence  of  -God,  the  notion  of  a  creature  living  according  to  its 
own  -design  is  evidently  subversive  of  the  wisdom  of  God.  For  this  is 
9B  much  as  to  suppose,  that  God  would  alter  his  decree,  which  can  only 
he  eternal,  and  consequently  immutable,  according  to  human  caprices 
and  actions,  the  result  of  human  prudence.  The  notion  of  Divine 
Providence  is,  therefore,  according  to  Zwingle,  in  every  respect,  one 
and  the  same  with  that  of  the  inevitable  necessity  of  all  occurrences; 
and  quite  consistently,  therefore,  he  rejects,  with  the  idea  of  free-will, 
all  freedom  of  thidung  also.* 

His  thoughts  on  the  essence  of  created  energies  Zwingle  discloses 
farther,  when  he  says,  the  being  of  all  things  is  the  being  of  God,  and 
Ood  Himself;  for,  should  we  assert  the  contrary,  then  the  notion  of  • 
the  infinite,  which  appertains  to  God,  is  destroyed  ;  since  any  thing, 
which  is  not  Himself^  is  placed  beside  Him^  and  out  of  lftm.f  To 
render  his  ideas  more  intelligible  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  ho  niakes 
use  of  the  following  comparison.     As  plants  and  animals  grow  out  of 


I  Tirtas  naramlfl  Tutni  sit,  nee  cnim  quidquani  cit,  quod  non  ez  illo,  in  illo,  et 
per  illad,  imo  illud  fit,  creata,  inquam,  yirtus  dioitur,  eo  quod  in  novo  tubjeeto,  et 
110T4  specie,  nnivercalis  aot  jreaeralis  ieta  Tirttit  ezhibetur.  Testes  sunt  Moses, 
PkulQB,  Plato,  Seneca."  (! !) 

*  L.  c.  **  Jam  si  qaicqoam  sol  virtvte  ferretar  aot  consilio,  jam  isthinc  cessarent 
sapientia  et  virtas  nostri  nurainis.  Quod  si  fieret,  non  esset  numinis  sapientia  sum- 
ma,  qui  non  comprekenderet  ac  caperet  unlTenHi ;  non  esset  ejus  virtus  oninipotens, 
quia  evet  virtus  libera  ab  ejus  potcntia,  et  ideirco  alia.  Ut  jam  esset  vis,  qua  nom 
esset  wm  nurainis,  esset  lux  et  intolligentia,  quas  non  esset  numinis  istius  sapientia.*' 

What  conclusions  for  a  Reformer !  Above  all,  'Zmmg\e  itfiould  have  been  advised 
io  reform  his  lo^.  More  plausible,  yet  still  devoid  of  all  true  soliditj,  is  the  foHow- 
tngi  **Immutabilem  autem  dizimus  administrationem  ae  dispositionem,  hane  ob 
causam,  ut  et  eomm  sententiam,  qui  hominis  arbitrium  libenim  esse  adscverant,  non 
«ndiqiie  firmam,  et  summi  numinis  sapicntiam  certiorem  osteaderem,  quam  ut  earn 
eventuB  aUus  latere  possit,  qui  deinde  imprudentem  cogeret  aat  retractare  aut  mutan 
^onsflium." 

t  L.  c  fol.  S55,  b.  **  Cum  autem  inHnkum,  quod  res  est,  ideo  dicatur,  quod  eaen. 
tiaet  ezistentia  infinitum  sit,  jam  ccmstat  extra  infinitum  hoc  Esse  nullum  esse 
■poase."  .  •  .  fol.  356.:  **  Cum  iptor  unum  ae  solum  infinitom  sit,  necesM  est  prvter 

JlOO  P'hil  eiBB.^ 
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the  earth,  aiid»  when  their  individual  life  is  extinct,  dissolve  again 
its  bo6om»  so  it  is  with  the  universe  in  respect  to  God :— and  he  i 
in  passing,  the  consoling  ohservation,  that  from  thence  the  immorl 
of  man  is  very  apparent,  since  we  see,  that,  nought  which  has 
been,  can  quite  cease  to  be,  as  it  only  returns  to  the  Universal  B 
He  even  cannot  refVain  from  a  digression,  to  the  effect  that  the  P 
gorian  doctrine  of  tlie  transmigration  of  souls  is  not  quite  grouM 
and  presents  one  very  favourable  side.** 

From  all  this  .Zwingle  infers,  that  there  can  be  but  one  cauae 
that  the  so-called  secondary  causes  should  not  be  regarded  as  ca 
but  only  as  means  and  instruments  of  the  first,  which  is  at  one 
only  causo.f  By  this  he  utterly  denies,  that  man  can  be  the  free 
ciple  of  causation  in  a  series  of  actions,  and  represents  him  as  m  • 
pletcly  passive  instrument — a  living  machine,  which  never  acta 
itself,  which  is  only  set  in  motion,  and  is  alike  incapable  either  of 
or  of  evil.  So  far  Zwingle,  who  only  reduces  to  its  first  prioc 
Luther's  doctrine  of  the  servitude  of  the  human  will.  We  have  < 
wondered  at  the  so-called  orthodox  Protestant  theologians  of  our  < 
when  they  opposed  modem  theological  and  philosophical  systema,  i 
more  consistently  carried  out  the  principles  of  the  Reformers,  ao 
did  Protestant  orthodoxy  understand  itself  I  With  all  his  devia 
on  particular  points^  Sciileiermachcr  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  gei 
disciple  of  the  Reformers. 


*  L.  c.  "  Sed  banc  sentcntiam  paulo  <plh&a'o<pmJur^t  tractatam  ....  exemplo 
eonfirmabiniuB,"  etc. 
t  L.  c  £dL  S58> 


CHAPTER    IV. 

DIFFKKENCESIN   THE    DOCTRINE   OF   THE   8ACRAXENT3. 

$  xxmi. — Doctrine  of  Catholics  on  the  Sacraments  in  general. 

The  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  we  shall  now  treat  immediately  after 
the  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  ;  since,  according  to  the 
expression  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  justification  is,  by  means  of  the 
ncraments,  either  originally  infused  into  us,  or  subsequently  increased, 
or,  when  lost,  is  again  restored.*  We  shall  begin  with  stating  the 
Catholic  doctrine.  The  nature  of  the  sacraments  in  general  will  first 
be  defined ;  next  the  object  of  their  institution  ;  then  the  manner  in 
which  they  communicate  grace  will  be  explained ;  and,  lastly,  their 
number  will  be  stated. 

A  sacrament  is  defined,  by  the  catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  t6 
be  an  outward  sign,  which,  in  virtue  of  the  divine  ordinance,  not  only 
typifies,  but  works,  the  supcrscnsual ;  to  wit,  holiness  and  justicc.f 
Here  the  same  manual  notices  the  distinctions  which,  according  to  the 
definition  we  have  cited,  exists  between  a  sacrament  and  an  imago,  or 
the  sign  of  the  cross  and  the  like. 

On  the  object  of  their  institution,  the  same  catechism  enlarges  in  the 
following  manner.  In  the  first  place,  man,  as  a  being  belonging  to  the 
world  of  sense,  stands  in  need  of  a  sensible  type,  to  obtain  and  to 
preserve  the  consciousness  of  what  passes  in  his  supersensual  part.  It 
adds,  if  man  were  a  pure  spirit,  then  would  the  divine  powers,  which 
produce  justice  and  holiness,  require  no  sensible  medium.  In  the 
second  place,  the  catechism  represents  the  sacraments  as  pledges  of  the 
Divine  will  in  regard  to  man,  as  sureties  of  the  truth  of  God's  promises. 
It  is  only  with  difiiculty,  it  continues,  that  men  can  be  brought  into 
belief;  hence  it  was,  that  God,  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  corroboration 
of  His  word,  made  use  of  outward  signs  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of 


*  Concil.  Trident.  Seas.  vii.  decret  d«  Sacram. 

t  **  Qoare  ut  ezplicatius,  quid  sacramcntum  sit,  declaretur,  docendum  erit,  rem 
Mae  sensibus  subjectam,  que  ex  Dei  institutione  lanctitatis  ct  justitie  turn  signifi- 
candsB,  torn  efficienda,  Tim  habet" 
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man  in  the  Divine  assurances.  In  like  manner,  suth  signs  haT< 
instituted  by  Christ,  to  serve  to  men  as  pledges  of  the  forgiven* 
sin,  of  heavenly  grace,  and  of  the  communion  of  the  Holy  I 
Thirdly,  the  sacraments  are  represented  as  the  channels  (quasi 
whereby  the  power  which  flows  from  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  the 
which  the  Saviour  hath  merited  for  us,  is  individualized,  and  a 
t3  eacbone;  in  order  that  by  aid  thereof,  the  health  of  the  sou 
be  re-established  I  or  confirmed.  Fourthly,  remarks  the  catechism 
are  to  be  considered  as  outward  marks  and  tokens  of  confession  i 
the  faithful.  Lastly,  the  idea,  with  which  this  exposition  of  the 
manual  concludes,  is  far  more  ingenious  and  more  profound  tl 
may  at  first  sight  appear, — the  idea,  namely,  that  the  sacrament 
tribute  the  more  to  cherish  Christian  piety,  as  they  are  well  calci 
to  humble  arrogance  by  the  reflection,  that,  as  man  had  ignomin 
delivered  himself  over  to  the  dominion  of  the  lower  world,  so  he 
its  mediation  to  enable  him  to  rise  above  it.  That  false  spirita 
which,  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  Middle  Age,  as  well  as  i 
period  of  the  Reformation,  everywhere  burst  forth,  and  sought  to  i 
ascendancy,  might,  by  an  earnest  consideration  alone  of  the 
humiliating  truth  which  this  idea  involves,  have  attained  to  a  coin 
ness  of  its  fearful  aberrations.* 

As  regards  the  mode  in  which  the  sacraments  confer  on  us  au 
ing  grace,  the  Catholic  Church  teaches,  that  they  work  in  us,  by  i 
of  their  character,  as  an  institution  prepared  by  Christ  for  our  aah 
(ex  opere  operato,  scilicet  a  ChristOj  in  place  of  quod  operat 
Christus,)^  that  is  to  say,  the  sacraments  convey  a  divine  f 
merited  for  us  by  Christ,  which  cannot  be  produced  by  any  h 
disposition,  by  any  spiritual  effort  or  condition  ;  but  is  absolute! 
Christ's  sake,  conferred  by  God  through  their  means.  Doubtleaa 
must  receive  this  grace,  and  therefore  be  susceptible  of  it;  an 
susceptibility  is  evinced  in  repentance  and  sorrow  for  sin,  in  the  < 
after  divine  aid,  and  in  a  confiding  faith.  But  he  can  only  rece 
and  therefore  be  only  susceptible  of  it.  By  this  doctrine,  accordi 
the  objectivity  of  Divine  grace  is  upheld ;  and  we  are  prevented 


*,  L.  c.  p.  167.  The  whole  expontion  of  the  catechism  it  takes  iVtmi  the  n 
of  the  theologianf  of  the  Middle  Age :  for  example,  from  Hugh  St  Victor,  A 
der  Hales,  BonaTentora,  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  See  the  last  named  schoo 
Somm.  tot.  theokig.  Par.  3.  Q.  Ixi.  Art.  1.  p.  876. 

t  Concil.  Trid.  Sees.  tii.  can.  viiL  **  Si  qois  dizerit,  per  ipsa  nov»  legk 
menta  ez  opere  operate  non  conferri  gratfam,  sed  solam  fidem  divins  promink 
gratiam  consequendam  iufficcre,  anathema  sit" 
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drawing  down  the  effects  of  the  sacrement  into  the  region  of  the  sab- 

jectife;  and,  from  entertaining  the  opinion «  that  these  consisted  in 

mere  moral  and  dialectic  results,  in  human  feelings,  considerations* 

and  resoWes,  which,  as  at  the  view  of  a  picture  representing  Christ 

cnicified,  are  excited  within  us  at  the  moment  of  receiving,  or  even 

may  precede  the  reception.     This  human  activity,  except  in  the  case 

ofiofknts  to  be  baptized,  is  indeed  necessary;  but  it  is  not  the  divine 

grace  promised  in  the  sacrament,  nor  doth  it  even  merit  it.     Nay,  the 

reNgtous  energies  of  the  human  soul  are  set  in  new  motion  by  the 

ncrament,  since  its  divine  matter  impregnates  the  soul  of  man,  vivifies 

it  anew,  establishes  it  in  the  most  intimate  communion  with  Grodt  and 

continues  to  work  within  all  men,  who  do  not  show  themselves  in* 

q^Mible  of  its  graces,  or,  as  the  council  expresses  it,  do  not  place  an 

obstacle  in  the  way.* 

The  doctrine  of  justification, — according  to  which  the  divine  activity 
precedes  the  human,  and  then  both,  in  case  the  latter  doth  not  obsti- 
nately  resist,  constitute  one  and  the  same  divine  and  human  work,— > 
recurs  in  the  theory  of  the  sacraments.     And  from  the  universal  relation 

*  GooeiL  Trid.  1.  o.  can.  vL    **  Si  quw  dizerit,  Sacramenta  noye  legit  mm  eonti- 

sere  giBliam,  qoam  ngnifieant,  aot  gratiam  ipsam  non  ponentiboi  obieem  Don  coo- 

km,  quasi  ngna  tantum,  ete.  anathema  sit.'*    Bellarmine  hai  treated  this  subject  of 

the  ■acramcnts  with  the  felicity  which  he  always  evinces  in  doctrinal  investigations : 

"Igitur  ut  intelligainus,'  says  he,  **  quid  sit  opus  operatum,  notandum  est  in  jnstifica- 

tiooe  qoam  recipit  aliqns,  dam  perctpit  sacramenta,  multa  eoncorrere,  nimimm,  ez 

pirte  Dei,  volontatem  ntendi  ill4  re  sensibili ;  ez  parte  Christi,  pasnonem  ejus ;  ez 

ptfteminislri,  volimtatem,  potestatem,  probitatem ;  ex  parU  mseipientis^  voluntatewtt 

M^m^  €t  pmniUntiam ;  denique  ez  parte  sacramenti,  ipsam  actionem  eztemam,  que 

coDiorgit  ez  debits  applicatione  materiiB  et  formie.    Csetcrum  ez  his  omnibus  id, 

quod  active  et  prozim6  et  instrumentaliter  efficit  gratiam  justificationis,  est  sola  actio 

iDa  eztema,  qua  sacramentnm  dicitur,  et  hssc  vocatur  opus  opcratum,  accipiendo 

pisiiifc  (operatom,)  ita  at  idem  sit  sacramentum  conferre  gratiam  ez  opere  oper. 

ito,  quod  conferre  gratiam  ez  vi  ipeius  actionis  sacramentalis  a  Deo  ad  hoc  insti. 

tQt0,  non  ez  mcrito  agentis  vel  suscipientis.*'    After  proving  all  that  has  been  here 

Mited,  and  in  reference  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  minister,  after  showing  that  his 

viU  only  ii  nteetmtry,  Bellarmine  continues :  •*  Voluntas,  fides,  et  pcenitentia  in  sua- 

eipiente  adoRo  neccssari6  requirontur,  ut  di^positiones  cz  parte  subjecti.  non  at 

tnam  active ;  non  enim  fides  et  posnitentia  effiiciunt  gratiam  sacramentalcm,  neque 

duit  efficaciam  sacramenti,  sed  solum  tollunt  obstacula,  qus  impcdirent,  nc  sacramen- 

ta  Boam  efficaciam  ezercere  possent,   undo  in  poeris  ubi  non  requiritur  dispositio, 

sne  his  rebos  fit  jostificatio.    Ezemplum  esse  potest  in  re  natarali.    Si  ad  ligna  com. 

bnrenda  primom  ezsiccarentur  ligna,  deinde  ezcntevptur  ignis  ezsiliee,  torn  applicare- 

tnr  ignis  ligno,  et  sic  tandem  fieret  oombietio,  nemo  dioeret  eannm  immediatam 

ecmlHiKioiiia  e«e  sieoitatem,  aut  ezeossionem  ignis  ez  silice,  aut  applicationem  ig. 

oiB  ad  ligna,  sed  aolum  ignem,  ut  cansam  primariam,  et  solis  calorcm,  seu  calefaction. 

em,  ot  cansam  instrumentalem."    Bellarm.  de  Sacram.  1.  ii  o.  L  t.  iiL  p.  106-9. 
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which,  according  to  Catholic  doctrine,  exists  between  grace  and  free 
will,  we  might  infer,  that  th^  opu9  operaUaaa  doth  not  estaUish  t 
divine  activity  only,  nor  imply  a  mere  inertness  on  the  part  of  man.^ 

That  Catholics  reckon  seven  sacraments,  needs  no  further  evidence  i 
but  Catholics,  we  may  notice  in  passing,  assert  of  no  sacrament,  thit 
ks  reception  is  entirely  and  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation.  So^  ftr 
instance,  the  ardent  desire  of  a  catechumen  for  baptism,  when  in- 
vincible outward  obstacles  prevent  its  accomplishment,  is  sufficient 
God,  who  freely  chooses  one  mode  of  communicating  to  us  His  gnoii 
can  make  use  of  another ;  but  it  is  not  for  man  to  reject,  according  to 
his  caprice,  the  means  of  salvation  offered  to  him  by  Christ,  and  to 
prefer  another  path  of  grace.  This  would  argue  a  very  groes  presump- 
tion, and  be  a  most  culpable  contempt  of  the  divine  ordinances.  A 
spirituality  of  this  kind  is,  with  all  its  pretensions  to  refinement,  nou|^ 
else  than  a  coarse,  carnal  arrogance. 


i  zxiz. — ^Luthenn  doctrine  of  the  Sacxaments  in  general.    Conseqnencee  of  thi 

doctrine* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  Luther  and  Melanctho 
evinced  on  this  matter  the  most  decided  opposition  to  the  CathoK 
Church ;  and  the  internal  ground  of  this  opposition  lay  entirely  in  the 
one-sided  conception  of  the  justification  of  man  before  God.  Herd 
especially  the  communication  of  really  sanctifying  graces,  by  means  < 
the  sacraments,  was  thrown  into  the  back-ground,  nay,  even  total 
called  in  question  ;  just  as  if  the  Reformers  dreaded  being  sanctifie 
The  highest  point  to  which  they  could  rise,  was  the  one-sided  view 
the  sacraments,  considered  as  pledges  of  the  truth  of  the  Divine  pr 
miscs  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  sacraments,  accordingly,  wa 
to  have  no  other  destination,  than  to*  make  the  faithful  receiver  assnn 
that  his  debt  of  sins  was  remitted,  and  to  console  and  to  quiet  hioEi. 

The  sacraments  being  now  no  longer  considered  as  channels  of  grac 
which  convey  an  internal  sanctifying  power,  and  proffer  it  to  man,  tbf 
effects  were  necessarily  confined  to  the  subjective  acts  of  the  individu 
at  the  moment  of  reception  ;  and  it  was  asserted,  that  the  participatM 


*  Let  tbe  reader  compare  Seas.  vi.  e.  vi.  of  the  Council  of  Trent  with  what  i 
be  aaid  below  reapeoting  penance.  Many  divinea,  moreover,  along  with  BeUami 
in  the  pasBago  just  cited,  bring,  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  9ptu  optrmtM 
the  fact,  that  the  efficacy  of  the  neraments  is  not  determined  by  the  virtue  and  fk 
of  thoee  who  diapcnie  them. 
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of  them  was  only  in  lo  far  attended  with  fruit,  as  faUh  in  the  forgwe' 
wm  pf  simB  eaeiated, 

Herebyytherefore»  in  the  first  place,  the  ojpms  cperatum — ^the  objective 
ehamcter  of  these  means  of  grace — was  of  necessity  rejected  ;  and 
ererything  drawn  down  into  the  sphere  of  the  subjective.  A  second 
point  of  opposition  was  formed  by  the  Lutheran  notion  of  a  sacramentt 
as  above  described ;  inasmuch  as  Catholics,  with  whom  forgiveness  of 
aos  and  sanctification  are  one  and  the  same  divine  act,  understand 
both,  by  the  justification  produced  or  augmented  by  the  medium  of  the 
ncraments. 

As  it  is  by  the  right  use  of  the  sacraments  that  man  is  sanctified,  so 
it  is  by  the  same  means  that  his  sins  are  forgiven  him,  or,  when  these 
ue  already  forgiven,  that  sanctifying  grace  is  increased.  On  the  other 
bod,  the  Reformers,  whose  system  everywhere  lays  too  exclusive  a 
stress  on  the  pardon  of  sins,  teach  that  even  the  sacraments  serve  only 
9»  instruments  for  confirming  faith  in  this  remission  of  sins.  In  the 
first  edition  of  his  *'  Loci  Theologici,"*  Melancthon  betrays  not  even  a 
perception  of  any  deeper  or  more  comprehensive  notion  of  the  sacra- 
ments, than  the  one  here  stated ;  and  Luther,  in  his  work  on  the 
BabykmLsh  captivity  of  the  Church,  unfolds  no  other  view.f 

In  regard  to  the  distinction  between  the  symbols  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Sacraments  of  the  New,  Catholic  theologians  were  wont 
to  teach,  that  the  former  imparted  no  justifying  grace,  that  placed  us 
in  a  real,  vital  communion  with  God,  but  that  the  latter  did  so.     This 


*  P.  46 :  **  Apparct  quam  nihil  sacramenta  sint,  nisi  fidei  ezercendee  /utitifjiipvfA,^ 
P.  141,  ct  leq. :  ••Nortra  iinbecillitas  si^is  erigrittur,  ne  de  mipericordia  Dei  inter  tot 
kMahof  peoeati  desperet  Non  alitor  atqne  pro  gigno  favoris  diyini  haberet,  si  ipse 
Iseiiai  eonun  eoUoqoeretiir,  si  peooiiare  aliquod  pi^os  misericordie,  qnalecunque  mi- 
Hcalam  tibi  ezhiberet :  decet  de  his  te  signis  sentire,  at  tarn  ccrto  credas,  tui  misor. 
^  esse  Deom,  cam  beneficium  accipis,  cum  participas  menBao  Domini,  quam  credi- 
teroi  tibi  yideris,  si  ipse  tecum  colloquerctur  Deus,  aut  aliud  quidquam  edcrct  rainu 
CQli,  good  ad  te  pecoliariter  pertineret.  Fidei  excitandsB  gratift,  sigrna  sunt  proposita. 
nobabi£s  et  ill!  volontatis  sunt,  qui  symbolis  seu  tesseris  militaries  bee  sigrna  eom- 
pnavenmtt  quod  essoot  note  tantum,  quibus  cognosoeretar,  ad  qoos  pertinerent  pro- 

t  Op.  Jen.  tom.  iii.  fol.  266,  b.  **  Omnia  sacramenta  ad  fidem  alendam  sont  in- 
ititata.'*  S{89,  b :  **  Error  enim  est  sacramenta  novie  legis  differre  a  sacramentis  ve« 
tens  legi«  penes  efficaciam  signifioationis."  387 :  **  Ita  nee  verum  esse  potest, 
SKramentis  inesse  rim  efficacem  justificationis,  seu  esse  signa  efficacia  gratis.  H«o 
eaim  onmui  dieontar  in  jaeturam  fidei,  ex  ignoranti4  promissionis  divinsB.  Nisi  hoc 
aodo  efficacia  dixeris,  qood  si  adaat  fides  indubitata,  certissime  et  efficacissime  grmti- 
an  eonliBiiiiit.'* 
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distinction  the  Protestants  evidently  could  not  approve,  since  they  held 
justification  and  sanclification  as  separate  things,  and  asserted  that  tbo 
former  was  determined  only  by  faith.  What  prevented  them,  how- 
ever, from  maintaining  that  our  means  of  salvation  were  the  channeli 
of  truly  sanctifying  graces,  as  cannot  be  asserted  of  the  Jewi^  sym- 
bols ?  But  Melancthon  writes : — Circumcision  is  nothing  ;  so  is  lup* 
tism  nothing  ;  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  nothing ;  tbey 
are  rather  testimonies  and  o-^^ayihi  (seals)  of  the  Divine  will  towaid 
thee  ;  through  them  is  thy  conscience  assured,  if  it  ever  doubted  of  the 
graciousness  and  the  good-will  of  God  in  thy  regard."  Here  baptisn 
and  the  holy  communion  are  ranked  indiscriminately  with  circumcision; 
and,  like  it,  are  represented  as  mere  signs  of  covenant.  MelanctboSi 
however,  expresses  himself  still  more  distinctly  on  this  point:  helikeu 
the  sacraments  of  the  New  Law  to  the  signs,  which  were  given  to 
Gideon,  to  assure  him  of  the  victory  he  would  gain.  Herein,  however, 
we  must  beware  not  to  alter  the  point  of  comparison,  which  Melanc* 
then  wishes  to  institute.  He  does  not  mean  to  say,  that  in  the  sane 
manner  as  the  pledge,  given  to  Gideon,  afforded  him  the  certainty  that 
he  would  overcome  the  adversaries  of  God*s  people,  so  the  sacramenti 
are  to  us  a  sign  of  victory  Ihat  we  shall  conquer  our  enemy,  namely, 
evil.  No,  in  the  opinion  of  Melancthon,  the  resembUmce  consistB  only 
in  the  abstract  assurance.  In  the  one  case,  the  assurance  refers  to  the 
fact,  that  Israel  would  come  victorious  out  of  the  impending  contest; 
in  the  other,  it  implies  only  that  we  should  derive  consolation,  even 
were  we  to  succumb  in  the  struggle.  So  mean  a  conception  of  the 
sacraments  necessarily  led  to  the  view,  that  they  operate  only  through 
faith  in  the  Divine  promise  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

It  was  only  in  course  of  the  disputes  with  the  fanatics,  as  Luther 
called  them,  or  with  the  Sacramentarians,  that  the  Reformers  of  Wit^ 
temberg  approximated  again  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Already 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg  expresses  itself,  though  indefinitely  enoogl^ 
yet  still  in  a  manner  to  enable  Catholics  to  declare  themselres  tolera^^ 
bly  satisfied  with  it. 

The  **  Apology  "  is  still  more  explicit,  for,  in  a  few  brief  words,  i^ 
says,  that  a  sacrament  is  a  ceremony,  or  a  work  instituted  by  Grod^ 
wherein  that  is  represented  to  us,  which  the  grace  annexed  to  the  cere^ 
mony  proffers.* 


*  Confcw.  AufToat.  Art.  xiii.  **  De  usd  aicrameiitoniiii  docont,  quod  ■acfminentft 
imtituta  rint,  non  modo  at  tint  note  profearionb  inter  homines,  sod  magis  nt  sint  flgna 
d  testimonia  voluntatis  Dei  ergh  nos,  ad  ezeitandam  et  confinnandam  fidem  in  hii^ 
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But,  by  degrees,  the  Lutherans  again  adopted  the  entire  notion  of 
Ale  cfpus  operatum^  although  they  continue,  even  down  to  the  present 
day,  to  protest  against  it-^a  protest  which  can  be  accounted  for  only 
bjr  their  apparent  ignorance  of  the  origin  of  the  Lutheran  opposition  to 
tke  same,  and  by  the  arbitrary  signification  they  have  attached  to  the 
Gttholic  doctrine.*  Thus,  in  course  of  time,  no  important  difference 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  things  could  be  pointed  out :  but,  as  a  dis^ 
pote  had  once  existed  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  the  later 
Phttestants  would  not  acknowledge  the  mistakes  of  the  elder  ones^  they 
mw  themselves  forced  to  invent  differences.  Even  Chemnitius  gave 
Lather's  original  doctrine  in  a  very  disfigured  form,  and  would  not 
ivow  that  he  indulged  in  any  such  one-sided  view  of  the  sacraments^ 
tod  even  took  the  trouble  to  misrepresent  the  schoolmen,  particularly 
Gabriel  Biel,  in  order  to  conceal  from  the  eye  of  uninformed  readers 
Lather's  own  variations. f 

Meanwhile  the  original  view  of  Luther  on  the  sacraments  (though, 
M  the  correction,  which  shortly  after  was  made  in  it,  showed  it  had 
irisen  out  of  a  heedless  spirit  of  opposition,  and  from  want  qf  serious 
Inflection,)  produced  very  important  consequences.  As  the  aforesaid 
Beans  of  salvation,  according  to  this  theory,  were,  by  their  symbolical 
character,  destined  only  to  confirm  and  consolidate  faith  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  ;  so  the  number  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  sacraments  must 
of  necessity  bo  diminished.  Every  one  at  the  first  glance  must  per- 
ceive, that  matrimony  could  no  longer  be  numbered  among  these,  for 
it  was  assuredly  not  instituted  to  serve  as  a  pledge  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  Even  the  signification  of  holy  orders  could  no  more  be  appreci- 
ated, since  this  sacrament  was  as  little  destined  to  nourish  and  foster 
the  faith  of  the  person  ordained,  that  his  sins  were  remitted.:^    In 


<pu  ntantar,  proposita.  Itaque  utendum  est  saoramontis,  iU  ut  fides  aeccdat,  qua 
Qedat  promiavionibiu,  qate  per  sacramcnta  cxhibentur  et  ostenduntur.*'  Apolog.  p. 
178 :  *•  Sacramento  vocamus  ritiu,  qui  habent  mandatum  Doi,  et  quibiu  addito  est 
pnNnusio  nrratiaB."  P.  306 :  *'  Sacramentum  est  oeremonia  vel  opus,  in  quo  Deus 
Bobis  exhibet  boo,  quod  offert  anneza  cercmoniaa  gratia." 

*  Mafheioeke  admits  this  at  least,  and  says  tbe  difference  between  the  two  con- 
feaims  consists  simply  in  this,  that  Catholics  teach,  *'  sacramento  eontinere  gra- 
tiazn.**  Protestants,  on  tho  other  hand,  inculcate  **  sacramento  eonferre  gratiam.** 
Catholics  make  use  of  both  expressions,  as  maj  be  seen  from  i^iat  has  been  already 
itated.  But  how  far  the  eontinere  is  onsuited  to  the  Protestant  theory,  the  ui,  sub 
et  emm  pane  clearly  point  ouL 

t  Chemnit.  Exam,  f  11,  p.  39.  Efts  misrepresentotioas  are  well  pointed  out  by 
BeOarmine  in  his  work  **  De  Sacramentis,**  1.  ii.  p.  110. 

t  Mebncth.  loo.  theolog.  p.  167.    **Matrimoniam  non  esse  institatum  ad  signifi- 
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short,  the  number  of  seven  sacraments  (in  direct  oontradiction  to  Scrip* 
ture,  and  the  well-founded  tradition  of  the  Catholic,  as  well  as  of  tbe 
orthodox  Greek  Church,  nay,  even  of  the  Nestorians  and  Monophj* 
sites,  who«  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  separated  from  the  communioa 
of  these  Churches,)  was  reduced  to  two ;  and  merely  the  sacraroenti  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  retained ;  although  the  two  so  retained 
could  not  even  bo  understood.  Confirmation  was  only  to  be  a  rensvil 
of  baptism  ;  and  the  Lord's  supper,  which  was  considered  merely  wa 
pledge  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  was  to  supply  the  place  of  extrenB 
unction  ;  for,  in  danger  of  death,  man  needed  most  the  assuraoee  of 
the  pardoning  mercy  of  God.  Of  penance  we  shall  have  to  spetk 
more  in  detail.* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  Catholic,  who  does  not  cob* 
ccive  the  believer  under  the  one-sided  view  of  a  man  that,  for  Chriit*t 
sake,  has  obtained  merely  the  remission  of  his  sins ;  but,  under  the 
living  believer,  understands  a  man  redeemed  from  sin,  and  consecrated 
to  God  in  mind  and  sense,  needs  a  circle  of  sacraments,  embracing  all 
the  important  events  of  life,  and  reelecting  the  ever-recurring  view  of 
his  earthly  pilgrimage, — a  circle  of  sacraments  which  symbolically  ei* 
press  the  high  relation  of  each  passage  of  his  life  to  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  and  guarantee  and  really  impart  the  di^ne  energy,  which  is 
requisite  to  its  beginning  and  its  consummation. 

The  entanglement  of  man  with  the  lower  world,  which  since  Adam*i 
disobedience,  hath  been  subjected  to  a  curse,  is  revealed  in  the  most 
diverse  ways.  Even  so  diverse  are  the  ways  whereby  we  are  raised  up 
to  a  world  of  a  higher  order,  in  and  by  the  fellowship  with  Christ.f    I^ 


candam  gratiam  "  (gratia  ia  here  only  the  divine  forgivrnewi  of  mn»)  *•  non  est  quod 
dubitcmuB.  Quid  aiitem  in  mcntcm  venit  lis,  qui  inter  pigma  gratiee  ordinem  nume. 
ranint  ?     Cum  non  aliud  sit  ordo,  quam  doligi  ex  errleaia  coe,  qui  doccnt,"  etc. 

*  Molanctli.  1.  c.  p.  156.  ••  Signum  gratia)  certum  est  participatio  memo,  hoo 
est,  manducare  corpus  Christi  et  bibore  sanguiucm.  Sic  enim  ait ... .  qnotics  fece* 
ritis,  facile  in  mcmoriam  mci.  Id  c»t :  cum  faeiti^,  admoncamini  ETangelii,  mi 
reniisHionis  pcccatorum.  .  .  .  Est  autem  signifiealit)  liujus  mcramenti,  confiniian 
nos  totics,  quotics  labescunt  conscienticp,  quoties  de  voluntato  Dei  erga  not  dubita* 
mui."  \,That  is  to  say,  as  often  as  we  doubt,  whether  God  be  earnest  in  forigiving  oi 
our  sini.)  **  Id  cum  alias  npc,  tum  maximo,  cum  moriendum  est,  accidit.  Unc- 
tioncm  arbitror  esse  earn,  de  qua  Morci  vi,"  .  .  .  (the  fourteenth  veiBo  of  the  fifth 
chapter  of  James  did  not  then  occur  to  his  mind  !)  **  Sed  oa  signa  e»e  tradita,  ut 
certo  significent  graliam,  non  video."    (As  if  it  were  not  expressly  stated  in  James: 

t  Tliom.  Aquinas  (Summ.  p.  iii.  q.  Ixv.  art.  i.  p.  296)  objects  :  "  Videtur,  quod  non 
dcbeant  esse  septem  sacramenta.    Sacramenta  enim  officaoiam  habent  ex  Tirtute 
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f  earthly  generation  and  birth,  we  have  been  brought  into  a  general 
cmnexion  with  this  distracted  world ;  so,  in  our  maturer  years,  this 
onnexion  ever  meets  us  in  more  special  relations,  and  in  more  definite 
orms :  and  what,  by  our  birth,  was  deposited  as  a  germ,  is  now  ex- 
anded,  and  thereby  realized  and  strengthened.  But  man  feck  him* 
elf  ever  more  and  more  strongly  straitened  by  the  laws  of  this  world, 

firina  ez  et  yirtnte  paanonis  Christi.  Scd  una  est  yirtus  divina  et  una  ChriBti  panio : 
Bi  enim  oblatione  coiuuinmaTit  in  ■ompiteramn  Hmctifieatos.'*  Among  other 
tUogi,  be  replies :  **  Dicenduro  quod  sacrementa  ecclcnaB  ordinantnr  ad  duo,  scilicet 
idperficiendmn  hominem  in  hia,  quas  pertinent  ad  cultum  Doi  secundum  roli^onein 
Qttistians  Tite,  et  etiam  in  remedium  contra  defectum  peccati.  Utroque  autem 
nodo  convenienter  ponuntur  septcm  sacramenta.  Vita  enim  spiritnalis  conformita- 
CQ  aliquam  habct  ad  vitam  corporalcm,  sicut  et  cetera  oorporalia  conformitatem 
(Vndam  spiritualium  habent.  In  yita  autem  eorporali  duplieiter  aliquis  perficitur. 
7bo  modo  quantum  ad  personam  propriam,  alio  modo  per  rcqiectum  ad  totam  com* 
Boaitatcm  societatis,  in  qua  t'iyH  :  quia  homo  naturalitcr  est  animal  aociale.  Ro- 
peetu  autem  sui  ipsius  perficitur  homo  in  yita  eorporali  duplieiter.  Uno  modo  per 
B,  acquirendo  scilicet  aliquam  vitee  perfcctioncm :  alio  modo  per  accidcns,  scilicet 
Eoovendo  impedimenta  yitie,  puta  le^tudincs  vol  aliquid  hujusmodi.  Per  se  autem 
etficitur  corporalis  vita  tripliciter.  Primo  quidcm  per  gcncrationem,  per  quam  homo 
Kipit  esse  et  vivere.  Et  loco  hujus  in  Bpirituali  vita  est  baptismus,  qui  est  spiritnalis 
Ejcncratio :  secundum  illhd  ad  Titum  iii.  Secundo,  per  augmcntumf  quo  aliquii 
erducitur  ad  pcrfectam  quantitatcm  et  virtutcm.  Et  loco  hujus  in  spirituall  vita 
ft  confirmatio,  in  qua  datur  sanctitas  et  robur.  Undc  dicitur  discipulis,  jam  bapti- 
atii,  Luc.  ult.  :  *  Sedete  in  civitate,  quoadusque  induamini  virtute  ez  alto.'  Tcrtio 
•er  nutritionem,  qua  conscrvatur  in  homine  vita  et  virtus.  Et  loco  hujus  in  spiritual! 
rita  est  EucKaristia,  unde  dicitur,  Joann.  vi.,  *  Nisi  manducaveritis  camem  filii  ho* 
Hints  ct  bibcritis  ejus  sanguinem,  non  habebitia  vitam  in  vobis.*  Et  hoc  quidem 
nficerct  homini,  si  habcrct  et  corporaliter  et  spiritualiter  impassibilcm  vitam.  Sed 
)Qia  homo  incurrit  intcrdum  et  corporolem  infirmitatom  et  spiritualom,  scilicet  pecca* 
turn,  ideo  neccssaria  est  homini  curatio  ab  infirmitato.  Quee  quidem  est  duplez,  una 
({Qidcin  est  sanatio,  qute  sanitatem  restituit.  Et  loco  hujus  in  spirituall  vita  est  poeni- 
^tia,  secundum  illud  Psalmi :  *  sana  animam  mcam,  quia  peccavi  tibi.'  Alia  autem 
^  restitutio  valctudinis  pristine  per  convenientcm  distom  et  ezercitium.  Et  loco 
^1tt  in  spiritual!  vita  est  extrema  unctio,  quo)  removct  pcccatorum  rcliquias,  et 

'loaiiDem  paratum  reddit  ad  finalcm  gloriam,  unde  dicitur,  Jac.  v Perficitur 

iQtein  homo  in  ordinc  ad  totam  communitatcm  duplieiter.  Uno  modo  per  hoc,  quod 
tccipit  potestatcm  rcgcndi  multitudincm  seu  ezerccndi  actus  publicoe.  Et  loco  hujus 
Q  spin'tuali  vita  est  sacramentum  ordinis,  secundum  illud,  Hebr.  vii.,  *  quod  sacer. 
lotes  hostias  ofTorunt  non  tantum  pro  sc,  scd  etiam  pro  populo.'  Secundo,  quantum 
d  naturalem  propagationem  :  quod  fit  per  matrimonium  tarn  in  eorporali  quam  in 
[xrttuali  vita,  ez  eo  quod  non  solum  est  sacramentum,  sed  nature  officium.  Ez  his 
liam  patct  sacramcntorum  numcrus,  secundum  quod  ordinantur  contra  defectum 
sccati.  Nans  baptidmus  ordinatur  contra  carentiam  vite  spiritualis :  confirmatio 
Nitra  infirmitatem  animi,  quie  in  nupor  natis  invem'tur  :  Eucharistia  contra  labilita- 
m  animi  ad  peccandum :  pesnitentia  contra  actuale  peccatum,  post  baptismum 
wnmissam,"  eto* 
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•i^thcy  encompass  him  with  ever-growing  force ;  and  of  his  own  (ree^ 
choice,  as  well  as  under  a  sort  of  mysterious  necessity,  he  contractl^ 
with  a  being  of  his  own  kind,  the  closest  alliance  in  the  bonds  of 
earthly  and  sexual  love,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  perpetuity  of  his 
species,  and  thereby  for  the  whole  economy  of  this  lower  world.  Here- 
by ho  becomes  at  once  an  active  and  efficient  member  of  the  stated 
which  is  itself  a  larger,  but  ever  limited  circle  of  families,  who,  usatDjr 
having  all  sprung  from  one  and  the  same  progenitor,  have,  through  |^ 
their  opposition  to  other  associations  of  families,  been  drawn  into  peco-  f* 
liar  destinies,  and  thereby  received  the  impress  of  a  special  character  i  '  * 
while,  in  a  common  order,  and  for  mutual  protection  against  such  id  ' 
opposition,  they  maintain  themselves  with  all  the  individual  interesto  ^ 
determined  by  such  a  state  of  things.  If,  when  once  man  hath  come  "^ 
into  the  world,  all  the  relations  we  have  adverted  to  take  place  only  * 
at  particular  periods  of  his  life,  there  are  others  again  which  pervade  ^ 
every  stage  of  his  existence.  Self-preservation  forms  the  centre  point  ^ 
of  all  earthly  exertion,  which  is  concentrated  in  the  care  for  one's  lire-  ■ 
lihood.  Much  as  thou  maycst  strive,  0  man  !  by  a  new  recruiting  of  a 
thy  bodily  strength,  to  renovate  thy  earthly  existence,  the  seed  of  death  w 
was  laid  in  the  first  moment  of  thy  life,— it  announces  its  being  amid  U 
the  fairest  bloom  of  personal  charms, — ^it  waxes  more  and  more  in  ^ 
strength,  and,  at  last,  overmasters  life  itself.  Thus,  in  various  alte^  > 
nations  of  earthly  action  and  sujffering,  of  joy  and  of  sorrow,  doth  the  a 
end  of  life  unavoidably  grow  out  of  the  beginning ;  it  is  betokened  by  ^ 
sicknesses  of  various  kinds,  until  the  creature,  that  had  sprung  out  of  ^ 
dust  and  ashes,  again  resolves  into  the  same.  * 

To  this  inferior  order  of  things,  the  Church,  in  virtue  of  the  commi*'      * 
fiion  given  to  her  by  Christ,  opposes  a  higher  order,  not  to  annihilate       ^ 
the  former,  but  to  bestow  on  it  the  blessings  of  redemption*  to  explain 
its  significancy,  and  to  purify,  by  heavenly  influences,  all  the  stages  o^ 
earthly  and  sinful  existence  ;  to  raise  humanity  again  up  to  God,  ^ 
through  Adam  it  had  fallen,  and  to  exalt  time  into  eternity.     Symbol' 
cal  signs  bring  the  higher  world  more  immediately  within  the  peree^ 
tion  of  sense,  and  withal  convey  from  that  world  the  capacity  for  ^    <• 
influence.     To  the  earthly  birth,  stained  with  sin,  the  spiritual  seco^^T 
birth  for  heaven  is  annexed.     At  the  moment  when  the  growing  per^Jr 
of  the  world  threaten  to  encompass  the  individual,  and  lay  fast  ho-^ 
Upon  him,  comcth  the  confirmation  of  his  spirit,  by  the  Spirit  fro^^ 
above,  to  enable  him  to  encounter  the  arduous  impending  stniggl^^ 
The  earthly  sexual  intercourse,  calculated  as  it  is  to  draw  down  man  €> 
destruction,  into  the  lowest  depths  of  terrestrial  existence,  is  transform^' 
ed  into  a  heavenly  alliance ;  and  sensuality,  which  is  opposed  to  vlf' 
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■P^nnanent  connexion,  is  subdued  in  Christ  the  Lord,  and  made  instru- 
mental to  the  indissoluble  union  of  spirits.  If  by  marriage  man  ccn" 
^ts  a  more  intimate  alliance  with  the  earthly  and  limited  existence 
of  the  state ;  so  marriage  is  sanctified  by  a  symbolical  action,  which, 
tii3e  it  consecrates  it  to  be  the  central  organ  for  the  union  of  all  be* 
Serers^  makes  them  consider  themselves  members  of  an  all-embracing 
Q?ine  kingdom  on  earthf  which,  totally  distinct  from  circumscribed 
terrestrial  kingdoms,  is  destined  to  |>ermeate  all  these,  and  to  vivify 
them  with  its  spirit  ^  in  the  same  way  as  the  individiiars  ecclesiastical 
Sfe  should  pervade  his  civil  existence.  If  matrimony  be  the  vital  con- 
lition,  not  only  of  states,  but  of  all  earthly  existence,  and  of  its  regular 
vogrcss,  so  Holy  Orders  are  the  condition  to  all  ecclesiastical  life,  and 
II  the  other  sacraments.  In  opposition  to  the  earthly  nurture,  and  the 
erisbable  food,  the  celestial  Bread  is  offered  us  for  our  lasting  spiritual 
ostenance  through  life ;  so  that  the  Table  of  the  Lord  forms  the  centre- 
oint  of  divine  service  and  religious  existence,  as  the  table  ef  the  father 
f  the  family  constitutes  the  centre  of  domestic  service  and  civil  life, 
f  in  the  violent  obstructions  of  bodily  organism  the  foe  of  earthy  life 
nanifests  himself,  so  Extreme  Unction  imparts  strength  and  consoia- 
ion, — warning  us,  that,  in  every  case,  the  real  man  is  redeemed  by  a 
ligher  power ;  and  this,  especially  in  the  approaching  dissolution  of 
he  bond  between  bo4y  and  soul,  never  fails  of  its  effect.  The  holy 
letion  devoted  to  the  cure  of  the  penitent  sinner,  who,  after  being  in* 
»rporated  into  the  Church,  hath  grievously  fallen,  cannot  be  conceived 
IS  a  normal  principle  in  the  history  of  the  sipiritual  life  ^  for,  otherwisei 
iie  fall  afler  regeneration  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  unavoidable 
ind  necessary, — that  is  to  say,  as  no  sin^  But  yet  it  hath  been  ordain- 
sd  by  God's  mercy  as  an  extraordinary  dispensation  of  grace ;  and  so 
the  septenary  number  of  sacraments  is  now  filled  up. 

Protestantism  despaired  of  the  possibility  of  the  earthly  being  quite 
pervaded  by  the  heavenly  element,  and  of  the  former  being  viewed 
through  the  medium  of  the  latter  ;  and  hence  it  was  forced,  not  only  to 
reject  the  doctrine  of  seven  sacraments  as  the  effect  of  human  pre^ 
Bomption,  struggling  against  an  unavoidable  necessity  ;  but,  in  the  two 
Mcraments  it  retained,  it  saw  only  the  principle  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  rendered  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  indomitable  carnal  spirit 
^man. 
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^  zzx  — Fuiiber  ooowqaences  of  tke  urigifwl  Lolhenui  view  of  Iho  enenee  o^0 


That  iDfant  beptisni,  according  to  the  Proteatant  view  of  the  sacn 
ments,  is  an  act  utterly  ineomprehensible,  cannot  be  doubted :  for  if 
be  through  faith  <mly  that  the  aacronent  takes  effect,  of  what  value  a 
it  be  to  the  unconscious  child?  The  Anabaptists,  against  whom  Li 
ther  was  so  incensed,  drew  but  the  natural  inferences  from  the  premia 
which  he  had  laid  down,  and  could  net  be  refuted  by  him  without  fa 
proving  unfaithful  to  his  own  principle* 

In  the  same  way,  k  was  not  difiicult  to  come  to  the  conelusioD,  tin 
with  such  views,  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason  for  adopting  a  re 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  For  if  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  Lath 
said,  be  only  a  pledge  of  the  ibrgivenesa  of  sins,  no  reason  can  I 
assigned  why  Christ  should  be  present.  The  bare  breads  and  the  ba 
wine,  would  achieve  all  which  was  expected  of  the  sacrament.  As  litl 
as  God  need  be  personally  present  in  the  rainbow,  to  make  that  oaEtw 
phenomenon— 'Selected  as  a  token  of  pFomiec  to  the  infamt  workl,  th 
the  inhabitanta  of  the  earth  should  never  more  be  destroyed  by 
deluge-'^^ttain  its  pacifying  end }  so  little  is  the  real  presence  oi  t 
Saviour  necessary  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  if  it  bo  to  serve  cm 
as  a  pledge  of  the  remistjion  of  sins.  This  Andrew  Carlstadt  perceivei 
and,  from  the  very  principle  kiid  down  by  Luther,  as^  to  the  mode 
viewing  a  sacrament,  he  drew  conclusions  against  the  real  presence 
Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  Plonk  sbouki  n 
have  doubted  whether  Carlstadt  had  not  really  been  conducted  in  th 
way  to  the  denial  of  the  Real  Presence,  as  in  one  of  bis  writings  1 
himself  stated  it.'*'  We  recognize  the  internal  consistency  and  ncoc 
sity  of  Carbtadt's  view,  so  soon  as  he  had  fallen  into  Luther's  one-sid 
conception  of  the  sacraments.  Here,  it  appears  to  us,  we  have  foot 
the  clue  for  explaining  the  fact,  tliat,  shortly  after  the  breaking  out 
the  dispute  adverted  to,  Luther  wrote,  in  the  following  manner, 
Bucer  and  Capito,  who  had  requested  of  him  an  elucidation  of  the  d 
ficulties  which  Carlstadt  had  raised  against  the  real  presence  of  Ghr 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.  He  says,  that  five  years  previously  ! 
had  come  to  the  same  opinion  as  Carlstadt  had  arrived  atf  and  won 
willingly  have  enforced  it,  ''in  order  to  be  able  to  give  a  blow  to  the  P 

•  Plank,  Hifltory  of  the  rite,  dtc.  of  the  Protestant  BTStem  of  doctrine,  9d  bo( 
p.  315. 
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l*cy,»*  had  he  not  been  deterred  by  the  clear  words  of  Scripture.* 

His  whole  theory  of  the  sacramenta  led  him  to  the  adoption  of  Carl- 

^dt's  view ;  and  what  with  repugnance  he  saw  himself  forced  to 

i^rere  as  Scriptural,  possessed  in  his  system  no  internal  consistency. 

With  the  same  urgency  should  Luther's  opinion,  that  the  foundations 

of  the  Church  had  been  shaken,  since  it  had  fallen  into  essential  erron, 

htire  led  him  to  dispute  the  true  presence  of  the  Lord  in  the  sacrament* 

<t*'or  it  was,  doubtless,  inconsistent  to  admit,  on  the  one  hand,  a  real, 

^nd  therefore  efficacious^  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Church  ;  and  on  the 

other  hand,  to  assert,  that  she  had  fallen  away  from  Him,  or  rather, 

fie  had  withdrawn  from  heri  and,  in  matters  of  such  Vast  moment,  had 

maSered  her  to  walk  her  own  way. 

If  we  be  justified,  perhaps,  in  assuming,  that  Luther's,  and,  more 
especially,  Mclancthon's,  general  exposition  of  the  sacraments,  had 
prepared  the  way  for  the  original  Helvetic  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
(for  the  conductions,  which  Luther  himself  was  so  disposed  to  draWf 
pressed  not  less  urgently  on  the  minds  of  others  ;)  so,  on  a  nearer  con- 
sideration, we  may  discover,  in  this  exposition,  the  source  whence 
emanated  the  rejection  of  all  the  sacraments,  or,  at  least,  that  indiffer- 
ence for  them,  to  which,  in  the  first  period  of  tho  Reformation,  we 
discern  so  strong  a  propensity,  as,  for  instance,  in  Carlstadt  and 
Schwenkfeld.  Luther,  and  especially  Mclancthon,  had  more  than  once 
asserted,  that  he,  who  held  fast  in  faith  to  the  Divine  promise,  did  not 
even  need  the  sacraments. f  Hence,  against  the  doctrine,  that  sacra- 
ments are  the  pledges  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  Carlstadt  observes  : 
^  he  who  hath  the  right  remembrance  of  Christ,  is  sure  of  his  redemp- 
tion, and  hath  peace  in  Ood  through  Christ, — not  through  the  sacrament. 

*  E  MOnch,  ID  Bilibald  Pirkheimer'a  Schweizer-Krieg^  p.  54,  commanieatoi  a 
letter  of  this  echoiar  to  Melancthon,  wherein  the  eame  view  appears  to  be  etated. 
It  ie  eaid  :  **  80  (Eoolampadins,  Zwingle,  and  othen,  are  highly  opposed  to  Luther; 
■nd  if  Luther  bad  not  investigated  the  matter  so  dceplj,  and  had  not  engaged  in  so 
strenuous  an  ofiposttion  against  Dr.  Carlstadt,  he  would  have  been  the  leader  in  this 
euBed  emir."  Firkheimer  means  to  say,  that  it  was  only  out  of  opposition  to  Cail. 
itidt,  that  Luther  had  been  brought  back  to  the  doctrine  of  a  real  presence  of  ChiisC 
in  tbo  Lord*s  sapper. 

f  Mclancthon  loc  theol.  p.  143.  "Sine  signo  restitui  Ezechias  potuit,  si  nude 
pRNDMsioDt  credere  voluisset :  vel  sine  signo  Gideon  victurus  erat,  si  ercdidissct.  Itm 
«ne  signo  justificari  potes,  modo  credas.'*  Luther  de  captivit.  Babylon.  1.  c.  hL 
i60 :  **  Neque  enim  Dcus  aliter  cum  homtnibos  egit  ant  agit,  qnam  verbo  promis. 
sionis.  Rujsua  nee  noe  cum  Deo  unquam  aliter  agere  poseumos,  quam  fide  in  ver* 
bum  promisBionis  ejus.  Opera  ille  nihil  curat,  nee  eia  indigct,  quibus  potius  efg« 
homines  et  cum  hominibus  et  nobis  ipsis  agimos.**  Fol.  386,  b :  **  Qui  ei»  credit,  a 
ioipiBt  ea,  eCaamsi  nihil  operetur." 
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If  Christ  be  our  peace  and  our  assurance,  then  creatures  withoat  tool 
cannot  tranquillize  us  and  make  us  secure.'^  It  was  only  when  Luther 
heard  his  own  thoughts  uttered  from  the  li]>s  of  others,  that  he  fomNf 
them  dangerous  and  untrue.  Hence,  in  his  larger  catechism,  he  vaS^ 
not  a  word  to  escape  him,  whereby  the  sacraments  could  be  represented 
as  anywise  superfluous ;  nay,  with  all  earnestness,  and  the  greatest 
urgency,  he  exalts  their  power  and  efficacy .f 

(  XXXI.— ZwinglicM  and  Calyin  on  the  NcrBinents. 

ZwiogliuB  formed  the  worst  and  most  miserable  conception  of  th^ 
sacraments,  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine  ;  yet,  in  doing  so,  as  we  har^ 
said,  he  merely  followed  out  the  hints  given  him  by  Luther  and  M^^ 
lancthon. 

He  considers  the  sacraments  only  as  ceremonies  whereby  a  man  pn^^^ 
fesses  himself  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  a  follower  of  Christ.  H^ 
accordingly  very  much  approves  of  the  Lutherans  throwing  aside  th^ 
belief  that  the  sacraments  contribute  aught  towards  justification  ;  bu^ 
he  laments  the  more  that  they  should  still  regard  them  as  pledges  o^ 
the  Divine  mercy  and  favour  ;  since  he,  whose  faith  needs  such  a  con-** 
iirmation,  actually  posncsees  none.  In  this  respect,  he  says,  the  recep^* 
tion  of  the  sacraments  rather  affords  the  Church  an  assurance  that  her' 
followers  believe,  than  that  they  themselves  become  thereby  morc^ 
sure  and  steadfast  in  their  faith.^ 


•  See  the  extracts  from  Carlttadt*!  writing,  in  the  above  cited  work  of  Plank,  i».318. 

t  Catech.  maj.  p.  510. 

X  Do  vcrA  ct  falsa  religione  Commentar.  Op.  torn.  xi.  iol.  197-9.  He  thi»  con- 
cludes :  "  Sunt  ergo  sacramenta  signa  vel  ceremonis,  pace  tamen  omnium  dicam, 
sive  neoticorum  pive  veterum,  quibus  se  homo  ccclesiiB  probat  aot  eandidatom  ant 
militem  esse  Christi,  redduntque  ecclesiam  totam  potins  certiorem  de  toft  fide,  qmm 
te.  Si  cnim  fides  tua  non  alitor  fuerit  abeoluta,  quam  ut  signo  cerenxaiiali  ad  eon- 
finnationem  egeat,  fides  non  est."  Do  pcccato  originali  decUrai.  1.  e.  fol.  l3Sk : 
**  Signa  igitur  nihil  quam   oxtemee  res  sunt,  quibus  nihil  in  conscientift  cfficHv. 

Fides  autcm  sola  est  qu&  bcamur Symbola  igitur  sont  externa  kta  lemm 

spiritualium,  et  ipsa  minime  sunt  spiritualia,  noc  quidqutiai  spiritoale  in  nobis  per- 
ficiunt :  sed  sunt  corum,  qui  spiritualcs  sunt,  quasi  tessera;.**  Klsewh«re  he  numtw 
himself,  however,  in  a  somewhat  milder  strain ;  for  instance,  in  his  Fidti  Beeltmn. 
tictB  ExfimtiOf  1.  c.  p.  551 :  "  Docemus  ergo,  sacramenta  coli  debcre,  velnt  res  saeiM, 
nt  quae  res  sacratissimas  significent,  tam  eas,  qnie  gestsB  sunt,  tam  eas  qpm  nos  afon 
et  czprimere  debemus.  Ut  baptianos  aignificat  et  Christum  nos  aangnine  too 
abluisae,  et  quod  nos  ilium,  ut  Paulus  docet,  induero  debemus,  hoe  est  ad  ejus  foimo- 
lam  vivere ;  sic  Eucharistia  quoquo  signifioat  cum  omnia,  quan  nobis  divinlt  liberaK- 
tate  per  Christmn  donata  sunt,  turn  quod  grati  debemus  eft  charitate  ftatiis  vapkK^ 
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Ir,  contrary  to  the  clearest  teaching  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  teatimony 
^^ftU  Christian  ages,  Luther  and  Mclancthon  had  degraded  the  sacra- 
'Qents  into  mere  tokens  of  covenant  between  God  and  men  ;  so  Zwin- 
^ius  advanced  a  step  further,  and  represented  them  as  signs  of  covenant 
^tween  man  and  man.  Who  could  now  connect  any  sense  with  the 
'^ords  of  Christ :  "  He  who  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved  ?" 
And  how  powerless  and  unmeaning  must  the  passage  of  Paul  appear, 
'^herein  he  calls  baptism  •*  the  laver  of  regeneration,  and  of  the  new- 
»€S8  of  the  Holy  Spirit  V*  But  the  uncertainty  of  belief,  which  Zwin- 
^lius  exhibits  at  the  beginning  of  his  treatise  on  the  sacraments,  is 
Worthy  of  notice.  He  begs  pardon,  if  he  ofibnds  the  opinions  of  others, 
.nd  he  declares  that,  with  the  exception  of  Eck  and  Emser,  he  is  at 
keace  with  every  one,  and  in  return  claims  the  indulgence  of  others 
or  himself.*  He  speaks  as  if  the  question  turned  on  mere  human 
ipinions-— on  things  of  a  doubtful  nature ;  just  as  if  the  Chrbtian  Church 
^ere  such  a  wretched,  mismanaged  body,  that  she  did  not  even  know, 
ind  could  not  know,  with  certainty,  what  it  was  which  she  daily  prac- 
tised, and  practised  at  the  command  of  Christ,  and  must  through  all 
centuries  continue  to  practise.  When  once  the  firm  ground,  and  sure 
and  eternal  footing,  is  abandoned,  then  all  must  indeed  vacillate,  and 
an  doctrines  be  abandoned  to  mere  conjecture. 

It  was  quite  in  the  opposite  sense  that  Calvin  taught.  His  doctrine, 
with  the  exception  of  one  point,  differs  not  at  all  from  that  of  the 
Lutheran  formularies.  Calvin  carefully  points  out  all  the  parts  of  what 
is  understood  by  a  sacrament,  and  recommends,  with  much  urgencyi 
its  usc.f    The  point  in  which  he  deviates  from  the  Catholic  and  the 


qui  Christm  not  toicepit,  euraytt,  ae  beatof  reddidit.**  Here,  aeoofdingly,  the  n. 
enment  wgnifies  mncthingr  for  the  receiver,  not  for  the  Church  onlj.  fiat  thli 
writing  of  Zwinglius  waa  his  twan-liko  eong,  aa  Bollinger  in  the  preface  to  it  aaKrta, 
p.  550 :  **  Neecio  quid  cjgneum  vicini  morte  cantavit."  A  very  high  itrain  of  song 
troly !  Yet  in  hia  work,  De  vera  et  faUa  religione,  p.  108,  he  had  already  ezpreaNd 
biauelf  in  a  limilar  way. 

*  De  vera  et  faliA  relig.  lib.  i.  p.  197. 

t  Calvin.  Institot  lib.  iv.  f  3,  fol.  471.  **  Ut  ezigua  est  et  imbeciUis  nostra  fides, 
niii  ondique  fulciatur,  ac  modis  omnibus  sustentetur,  statim  concutitur,  fluctuatur, 
nciHat  adeoque  labcscit.  Atquo  it&  quidcm  hie  se  captui  nostro  pro  immensa  su4 
indulgentia  attcmpcrat  miscricorB  Dominus,  ut  quando  aoimalcs  sumus,  qui  humi 
tamper  adrepentes  ct  in  came  hcerentes  nihil  spiritualo  cogitamos,  ac  ne  cuncipimos 
qoidem,  elemcntis  etiam  istis  terrenis  nos  ad  se  dcduccre  non  gravetor,  atque  in  came 
ptopopqic  spiritualium  bonorum  qieculum,'*  etc.  Helvot  1,  cap.  xiz.  p.  65 :  **  Fne- 
dieationi  verbi  soi  adjunzit  Dcus  moz  ab  initio  in  cccIesiiL  sua  sacramenta  vel  signa 
neramcntalia.  Sunt  autcm  noramenta  symbola  mystica,  vel  ritus  sancti  aut  saore 
actiones,  k  Deo  ipso  institutsB,  coostantcs  verbo  soo,  signis,  et  rebus  significatia,  qui- 
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Lutheran  doctrine,  consists  especially  herein,  that  he  will  have  tk^ 
sanctifying  grace  distinct  and  separate  from  the  sacrament,  as  tb^ 
sensible  sign.    The  former,  according  to  him,  is  not  conjoined  with  th^ 
material  element :  and  hence  to  every  Christian  is  this  element  ten--' 
dered,  but  not  so  the  divine  nourishment.*    The  necessity  of  thi0 
doctrine,  in  the  system  of  Calvin,  is  evident ;  for  as  it  is  only  to  th9 
elect  that  the  Divine  grace  is  imparted,  and  the  rest  are  passed  over 
by  God,  so  grace  must  by  no  means  1)6  connected  with  the  visible 
sign.f    Nay,  the  Divine  grace  worketh  irresistibly :  it  might,  thfrefora^ 
easily  happen,  that  some,  not  among  the  chosen,  shoiUd,  without  thb 
Divine  will,  be  classed  among  the  elect,  if  the  heavenly  nurture  and 
power  united  with  the  sensible  sign  itself  were  offered  to  every  one ! 
Hence  in  baptism  the  non-elect  are  only  outwardly  washed  ;  and  the 
same  receive  in  the  Lord's  supper  but  mere  bread  and  wine  ;  a  view 
which  Gottschalk,  a  predestinarian  of  the  ninth  century,  likewise  enter- 
tained ;  at  least  such  an  opinion  is  imputed  to  him.     Moreover,  Calvin 
also  admits  but  two  sacraments,  j: 


bus  in  eccletii  roinma  sua  beneficia  homini  ezhibita  retinct  in  memoriA,  et  i 
renovat,  quibw  item  promiMionei  raai  obdgnat,  et  qua  ipse  nobis  interios  pwartit, 
czterioi  representat,  ac  veluti  ocolit  conteniplanda  tubjicit,  adooque  fidem  norttam, 
ipiritO  Dei  in  cordibua  nostris  operante,  roborat  et  auget,  quibus  dcniqae  nos  ab  omni- 
bus aliis  populis  ct  rcligionibus  separat,  sibique  soli  conflecrat  et  obligat,  et  quid  a  nH 
bis  rcquirat  significat.** 

*  Loc.  cit.  §  9,  fol.  474.  "  Cetcrum  munere  fuo  tunc  rit^  demum  perftmgantnr 
(■acramenta)  ubi  interior  illi  magiiter  spiritut  accenerit :  cuju*  uniiv  virtute  et  oorda 
pcnctrantur,  et  affectua  pcrmovcntur,  et  socraroentis  in  aniroat  nostras  aditos  patet. 
Si  dcsit  ille,  nihil  sacrarocnta  plus  prestarc  mentibus  nostris  possunt,  quam  si  vel  so« 
lis  splendor  coecis  oculis  aifulgeat,  vcl  surdis  auribus  vox  insonet.  Itaque  sic  inter 
spiritum  sacramentaque  partior,  ut  penes  ilium  agendi  virtus  resideat,  his  ministerium 
duntaxat  rclinquatur ;  idque  sine  spiritils  actione  manet  frivolum,  illo  vero  intua  agen. 
te,  yimque  suam  ezercente,  multn  energioB  refertum.** 

t  Loc.  cit  (17,  fol.  477.  **  Spiritus  ShnctuM  {quern  rum  omnihua pronmaemt  m* 
cramenia  advehunt,  »td  quern  peeuliariter  tuU  confert)  is  est,  qui  Dei  gratissseeimi 
affbrt,  qui  dat  sacmmentis  in  nobis  locum,  qui  cfficit,  ut  fructificent."  Here  lies  the 
real  point  of  difference.  Now  Cnlvin  makes  the  matter  appcuir,  as  if  the  Cathdiea 
separated  the  power  working  in  the  sacraments  from  theur  primaiy  fountain,  and 
looked  upon  them  as  working  of  themselves.  **  Tantum  hie  qusritur,  propritne  ei 
mtrinsici  Cut  loquuntur)  virtute  opcretur  Deus,  an  extcmis  symbolis  suas  resignai 
vices.  Nos  vero  contendiipus,  quipcunque  adhibeat  organa  primariie  ejus  operatioiii 
nihil  decedere.*'  And  now,  **  Interim  illud  tollitur  figmentum,  quo  justificatioiut 
causa  virtusque  Spiritua  Sancti  dementis,  ceu  vasculis  ac  plaustris,  includitur.** 

I  Loc.  cit.  i  19,  fol.  478.  **  Sacramenta  duo  instituta,  quibus  nune  Christiana  ec- 
clesia  utitur,  baptismus  et  ccBua  Domini.'*  Quite  in  the  same  sense  are  the  first  HeU 
vetic  Confession,  c.  xiz ;  the  Augsbuig,  art.  zzv. ;  the  Gallic,  art.  zzzv.  p.  133 ;  the 
Belgio,  art  zjudvir-v.  p.  193. 
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i  zzza. — Baptian  and  PeMuiee* 

After  haying  pointed  out  the  divergences  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature 
^  a  sacrament  in  general,  we  anust  now  proceed  with  details,  and  begin 
>Hth  bapttsni.^  It  is  {uincipally  in  describing  the  effects  of  this  means 
^f  salvation,  that  ihe  Christian  Communities  differ  from  one  another^ 
tid,  indeed,  the  different  notion  which  each  entertains  of  justifieation, 
eterraines,as  we  may  suppose,  this  diversity  of  opinion.  If,  according 
^  CathoKc  doctrine,  original  sin  in  children,  in  adolts  original  sin 
^ther  with  actual  sins,  is  by  the  due  reception  of  baptism  removed, 
ccording  to  that  process  of  regeneration  above  describe ; — so  that 
le  believer,  having  become  a  member  of  Christ,  walketh  no  more 
C(M>rding  to  the  flesh,  but  interiorly  quickened  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
K>weth  himself  a  new  man :  so  among  the  Protestants,  their  weH 
nown  theory  of  the  mere  forgiveness  of  sins  is  here  again  predominant. 
Iirough  the  faith  received  before  baptism,  is  the  adult  justified  ;  but 
irough  baptism,  in  which  all  that  Christ  hath  done  for  us  is  applied, 
nd  the  Holy  Ghost  with  all  his  gifts  is  imparted,  this  faith  is  sealed. 
Ids  certainly  is  a  fair  nK)re  elevated  theory  of  baptism  ;  one,  unques- 
onably,  more  consonant  to  Holy  Writ,  than  that  adopted  by  Luther,  at 
le  commencement  of  the  Reformation.  However,  according  to  the 
lUtherans,  original  sin  still  remains  in  the  baptized — an  opinion,  which 
annot  in  this  place  be  matter  of  any  further  investigation.  The  CaU 
inistic  formularies  point  out  very  beautifully  the  new  life,  commencing 
rith  baptism,  and  they  do  so  still  better  than  the  Lutheran.f 


*  In  iCfl  lixth  ■wwon,  ike  Coaneil  of  Trent  ■uppoan  the  caae  of  «n  adult,  who  bf 
B|»Uaai  m  received  into  the  Christian  Chureh  ;  and,  in  fact,  in  thii  way  the  halj  act 
m  beat  be  imdentood. 

t  Cateehiam.  maj.  part  iv.  ^  9,  p.  13.  **  Sola  fidee  penonam  dignam  fiicit,  at 
uie  ealatarea  et  divinani  aqnam  otiliteraweipiat*'  ^  14,  p.  54  :  **  Qnapropter  qui- 
■  Chiatianaa  per  omnem  vitam  soam  abonde  ntia  habet,  at  baptinnnai  recte  per. 
iMat  atqae  eaereeat.  Sat  enin  habet  negotii,  ut  credat  firmiter,  qneeunqiie  bap- 
mao  proraittimtar  et  offcnmtur,  victoriam  nempe  raortia  ac  dioboli,  remitnonem 
Becatonin,  gratiam  Doi,  Christum  cum  omnibus  suis  operibos  [his  sufferings  and 
eath  and  the  like]  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  com  omnibus  suis  dotibus."  (This  is  not 
ne,  aee  1  Cor.  xii.)  The  Smalcald  Article,  part  iii.  c.  5,  ^  1,  in  order  to  be  aUe  to 
17  something  against  Catholics,  confounds  seholaatic  opinions  with  the  doctrine  of 
w  Chareh.  Helvetica  1,  cap.  zz.  p.  71 :  "  Nascimor  enim  omnea  in  peccatorum 
ndibos,  et  somas  filii  ire.  Deos  autem,  qui  dives  eat  miseiioordil,  poigat  noa  a 
secatis  gratuity,  per  sanguinem  filii  soi,  et  in  hoc  adoptat  noa  in  filioa.  adeoquefoB. 
ere  sancto  nos  sibi  connectit,  et  variis  donis  ditat,  at  possimua  novam  vivere  yltam. 
ibsignantur  hsc  omnia  baptismo.  Nam  intos  regeneramur,  pmrifioamor,  et  renov»- 
Hir  a  Deo  per  Sjnritom  fUnctnm,**  etc 
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The  Catholic  Church,  moreover,  from  the  second  century,  hath  in-    , 
vested  t      original  simple  act  of  baptism  with  a  rich  abundance  of  sym- 
bolical ceremonies,  in  order  to  stamp  more  deeply  on  the  minds  of  ber 
children  the  idea  of  this  sacrament,  and  to  symbolize,  by  various 
emblems,  the  exalted  nature  of  the  newness  of  life  in  Christ    Al- 
though, doubtless,  the  symbolization  of  this  sacrament,  unessential  in 
itself,  belongs  not  to  this  place,  but  only  the  doctrine  itself ;  yet  we 
may  be  permitted  ta  draw,  in  a  jGcw  words,  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  this  ceremonial,  and  thereby  render  him  more  familiar  with  the 
Catholic  view  of  baptism,  whereby  it  will  become  more  evident  what  a 
decided  influence  this  view  hath  on  the  conception  of  the  other  sacra- 
ments.    As  the  Lord  once,  by  a  mixture  of  spittle  and  dust,  cured  the 
corporeal  deafness  of  a  man,  so  the  same  mixture,  applied  in  baptism, 
denoteth  the  fact,  that  the  spiritual  organs  are  henceforth  opened  for 
the  mysteries  of  God's  kingdom.     The  burning  candle  signifieth  that 
now  truly  the  divine  light  from  above  hath  fallen  upon  the  mind,  and 
the  darkness  of  sin  been  changed  into  a  celestial  splendour.    The 
salt  denoteth  the  wise  man,  freed  from  the  folly  of  this  world :  the 
anointing  with  oil,  the  new  priest ;  for  every  Christian  is,  in  the  spiritual 
sense  of  the  word,  a  priest  who  hath  penetrated  into  the  inmost  sanc- 
tuary, and  hath  renewed  the  most  living  communion  with  God  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  and  the  white  garment  imports  that  the  believer,  washed  cleaor 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  must  henceforth  preserve,  unto  the  second 
coming  of  the  Lord,  the  innocence  which  he  had  lost  in  the  first  Adam,, 
and  won  again  in  the  second.     Symbol  is  crowded  upon  symbol,  ia 
order  to  express,  in  the  most  manifest  way,  the  one  idea ;  that  a  total, 
permanent  change  is  to  occur  in  man,  and  a  new,  higher,  and  lasting- 
existence  is  henceforward  to  commence ;  and  hence,  among  other  rea- 
sons, baptism  is  not  repeated. 

Hereby,  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  the  confident  expectation,— on 
the  part  of  the  believer,  the  solemn  vow,  is  declared,  never  more  to  fall 
into  any  grievous  (mortal)  sin ;  but  rather  to  wax  more  and  more  id 
holiness  of  life.  If  such  a  sin  be  committed,  then  the  darknesB,  the- 
folly  of  the  world,  and  the  unpriestty  life,  take  again  possession  of  the 
soul ;  and  thereby  is  communion  with  God  broken  off,  and  the  bap- 
tismal grace  forfeited.  Hence,  if  the  sinner  wish  to  be  converted  firom 
his  evil  ways,  ho  needs  a  itew  reconciliation  with  God,  and  therefore 
another  sacrament ;  and'  such  a  sacrament  is  penance  conceived  to  be» 
Yet  it  ought  not  to  be  hence  inferred,  that  penance,  as  a  sacrament,  is 
instituted  only  for  such  as  return  from  a  course  of  conduct,  and  a  state 
of  feeling,  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  abode  of  Christ  in  their 


a! 
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•oak.    It  is  for  all  believers  an  institution  of  fatherly  instruction,  ez- 
kortationv  correction,  quieting,  and  solace. 

But  it  is  quite  otherwise  in  the  Lutheran,  and  even  in  the  Calvinistie 
creed.     Since,  according  to  this  creed,  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
in  regeneration  is  able  to  work  no  extirpation  of  sin ;  since,  on  the 
contraryy  original  sin  as  such,  the  carnal  sin  as  such,  though  weakened, 
is  still  considered  to  endure  in  the  man  "  bom  again  of  water  and  the 
spirit ;"  a  totally  different  view  of  the  relation  of  the  baptized  to  Christ 
«  necessarily  entertained.     And  the  sins,— even  the  more  gricvons 
uns, — of  the  former,  appear  not  as  anything  which  hath  dissolved  that 
state  of  grace  obtained  in  baptism,  and  therefore  not  as  anything 
whereby  the  fellowship  with  Christ  would  be  again  broken  off.     All 
sins,  moreover,  being  but  the  particular  forms  of  original  sin,  not  ex- 
tirpated, but  only  forgiven  in  baptism,  and  in  all  this  God  only  working 
salvation,  but  man,  on  the  other  hand,  not  acting  independently,  bap- 
tism not  only  imparts  the  assurance,  that  all  our  sins  committed  before 
baptism  are  forgiven,  but  gives  the  pledge  of  the  remission  of  all  the 
sins  to  be  afterwards  committed.*     Baptism  is  a  letter  of  indulgence 
sealed  by  God  for  one's  own  life,  and  therefore,  in  every  transgrcssnon, 
we  need  only  recall  and  rccuscitate  in  our  minds  the  promises  recorded 
in  that  letter  ;  and  this  is  what  the  Reformers  call  a  regressits  ad  hap' 
Usmum*     Hence,  baptism  is  characterized  also  as  the  sacrament  of 
penance,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  moral  pledge  given  by  God,  that  sins 
at  every  moment  of  his  life  are  remitted  to  the  believer,  and  that  he 
is  admitted  to  grace  ;  or,  in  other  words,  penance  is  no  peculiar  sacra- 
nieDt.f     Hence,  Luther  could  not  pardon  St.  Jerome  for  having  called 


*  See  Lntber't  CommeDtarj  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiant.  '*  Therefore  we  say 
tlat  man  is  a  true  Chrietiaii ;  not  one  who  hath  and  fceleth  no  sin,  but  one  to  whom 
tile  sins  which  he  hath  and  feelcth  are  not  imputed  by  our  Lord  God,  and  on  aeconnt 
of  the  iSuth  which  he  has  in  Christ.  And  this  doctrine  mmisters  to  the  poor  eon. 
imaee  a  miffatj  and  steady  solace,  when  it  would  be  like  to  quake  before  God's 
wnth  and  judgment.  Wherefore  is  a  Christian,  when  he  is  what  he  ought  to  be, 
perfectly  and  entirely  free  from  all  laws,  and  subject  to  no  law  whatever,  whether 
internal  or  cztemal." — ^p.  68.  (Nothing  conduces  to  his  condemnation  provided  he 
anlybeHero.) 

t  Melanethon,  however,  occasionally  makes  an  exception,  the  cause  whereof  we  shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  show.  Apolog.  art.  iv. :  **  In  ecclesiis  nostris  plurimi  svpe 
in  anno  utuntur  sacramentis,  «5  so/ti/tone  et  cesni  Domini.*'  Art.  v. :  ^  Abeolutio 
proprie  dici  potest  sacramontum  posnitcntie,  ut  etiam  scholastici  theologi  eruditi. 
ores  (?)  loquuntur."  Art.  vii. :  "  Vero  igitur  sunt  sacramenta,  baptismus,  coena  Do- 
mini, abeolutio,  qus  est  sacramontum  psnitentis.**  In  the  third  revisal  of  his  Loei, 
after  1545,  he  says :  **Cum  autem  vocabulum  sacramenti  de  ceremoniii  inteUigHur 
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penance  the  second  plank  redeeming  from  shipwreck;  sincey  as  he# 
eays,  the  first,  namely,  baptism,  could  never  be  lost,  provided  only  maOt 
wo  often  as  he  was  seized  with  terror  for  his  sins,  renewed  the  promuei 
made  in  baptism.     He  is  even  of  opinion,  that  this  view  is  borne  out 
by  the  principle  of  the  Church,  forbidding  the  repetition  of  baptism*      -i 
Accordingly,  while  Catholics  conceive  the  effects  of  baptism  to  extend       't 
to  our  whole  hves,  in  such  a  way,  that,  from  the  moment  of  baptism,  to       i 
the  close  of  our  earthly  career,  life  ought  to  flow  on  pure,  stainletf, 
and  ever  consecrated  to  God ;  Luther  looks  on  these  effects  of  baptism 
as  administering  consolation  to  man,  even  amid  all  his  transgressions. 
Thus,  had  the  Reformers  considered  the  real  internal  renovation  and 
sanctification  of  man  to  be  possible  through  baptism,  and  regarded  this 
renovation  as  one  with  justification,  they  would  have  seen  clearly,  that, 
by  any  grievous  sin,  the  grace  of  baptism  could  be  lost,  and  penance 
would  then  have  been  acknowledged  as  a  second  sacrament.     Bat, 
since  they  look  on  justification  as  merely  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  as  its  seal  or  letter,  the  operation  of  baptism 
according  to  them,  continues  uninterrupted.* 

The  particular  parts  of  penance  are  accordingly  very  differently  de- 
scribed by  the  two  confessions.  The  Protestants  regard  contrition  and 
faith,  as  the  stages  through  which  a  particular  penitential  act  takes  its 
course.  Contrition  they  explain  by  "  terrors  of  conscience  "  {cotucientia 
terroreSf)  which  consist  in  that  dread  of  the  Divine  judgment,  that  at- 
tends the  consciousness  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  Law.     This  fear 


institutifi  in  pncdieatione  Christi,  numcrantnr  b»e  ■aeramenta,  baptiamaa,  ccBiia  Do» 
mini,  absolutio.'*     Compare  AugU6ti*8  Chrisiiun  ArcfuRology^  yoI.  iz.  p.  28. 

*  Melancthon  loc.  theol.  p.  145.  "  Ubub  vero  signi  (baptinni) hio  eat,  teatari  qiood 
per  mortem  transeas  ad  vitam,  testari  quod  mortincatio  camit  tus  ■alutaris  eat** 
[The  notion  of  morlificatie,  and  of  the  iratuitua  ad  vitam,  or  of  the  vivifieaim^  hat 
been  explained  above,  and  it  evident  from  what  follows.]  **  Terrent  peccata,  tenet 
mora,  terrent  alia  mondi  mala ;  confide  quia  r^ftty4^A  accepiati  miaerieorduB  ergm  te, 
iiituram  ut  aalveria,  quomodocmnque  oppu^rneris  a  portia  inferonim.  Sie  Tide%  et 
•ai^ificatum  baptismi  et  mgn\  usum  dorare  in  ■anctis  per  omnem  yitam.**  P.  146 : 
•*  Idem  baptismi  usiis  est  in  mortificatlone.  Monet  conacientiam  reauaaiaov  peeca- 
tomm,  et  ccrtam  rcddit  do  gratia  Dei,  adcoqne  efficit  ut  ne  de^remoa  in  muitifie^ 
iione.  Proinde  qwtntisper  durat  morl\ficatio^  tantisper  wigni  unit  ewt.  Nan  abaoL 
vitur  autcm  mortificatio,  dum  vctus  Adam  prorsus  cxtinctus  fuerit.**  P.  149 :  **  Est 
«nim  pcenitcntia  yctostatia  nostra  mortificatio,  et  rcnovatio  apiritua  :  eacramentum 
ejoa.  vel  ai^pium,  non  aliud,  niai  baptismua  eat**  P.  150:  **  Sicut  evangelium  non 
«miaimu8  alicubi  lapai,  ita  nee  eyanf|relii.  r^±yU%  baptiamum.  Certum  eat  aotem 
evangelium  non  semcl  tantum,  aed  itemm  ac  iterum  remittcre  peccatum.  Qoare 
fion  minus  ad  aeeundum  condonationem,  quam  ad  primam,  baptismua  pertinet.^  AH 
these  paasa^res  are  but  extracts  from  Luther's  worki  De  eaptivaU  BabyUnUca.  Op. 
ta[Lii.ftLS87,h. 
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^  ii  Mit  hanhhed  by  inatrumeiitel  &ith :  and  the  coiucience  hereby 
tumg  the  flokce  and  the  quiet  which  the  Lutherana  ao  exclusively 
look  to,  the  whole  penitential  act  is  terminated.  Hence,  abeolution  is 
.  Botfaiog  more  than  a  declaration  that  sin  is  forgiven.*  Even  the  Cal- 
'  :  nnists  have  not  refused  their  approbation  to  this  decision ;  yet  they 
^j  kre  received  it  with  the  modification  which  their,  in  some  degree  pro* 
I     foQoder,  doctrine  of  justification  demandcd.f 


:i 
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^ 
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i  zzxni. — Continuation  of  the  doctrine  of  Penanoe. 

The  Catholics  raise  the  same  objections  to  the  Lutheran  view  of 
penance,  as  to  Luther's  doctrine  of  justification.     They  accuse  it  of 
poverty,  and  they  charge  it  with  holding  down  the  believer  to  an  ex- 
tremely low  grade  of  the  spiritual  life,  allowing  him  scarcely  a  percep- 
tioo  of  the  fulness  of  the  riches  of  evangelical  grace,  while  it  is  very 
far  from  expressing  the  biblical  idea  of  Atffr«>«i«.     The  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is,  that  the  sacramental  penance  should  pass  through 
three  ntages ;  whereof  the  first  is  contrition,  with  the  firm  purpose  of 
change  of  life ;  the  second,  confession  ;  the  third,  satisfaction :  and 
hereby  the  sacerdotal  absolution  also  receives  a  signification,  wholly 
different  from  that  which  is  attached  to  it  by  the  Protestants.     As  re- 
gards, in  the  first  place,  contrition,  it  is  of  an  essence  far  more  exalted 
than  what  the  Lutherans  term  canscieniuB  terrores,  above  which  only 
the  rudest  natures  are  incapable  of  rising  ;  for  these  terrors  involve  no 
detestation  of  sin,  as  such,  and  contain  no  trace  of  the  tenderer  emo- 
tions :  they  are  but  the  dread  of  sensible  evil.     It  is  contrary  to  aU 
experience,  that,  witbin  the  circle  of  Christian  life,  sorrow  for  moral 
transgressions,  and  for  the  falling  short  of  evangelical  perfection,  can 
or  ought  to  be  called  forth  only  by  the  representation  of  hell-torments  : 
and  he  who  would  obstinately  insist  thereon,  would  merely  deduce  a 


*  ConfeMio  Aogmrtana,  art.  xii.  **  Constat  autem  poenitentia  proprie  his  dna- 
boa  paitibna ;  altera  eat  contritio,  sen  tcrrorea  incusti  conKientiflB,  agrnito  peccato ; 
alterm  art  fides,  qon  ooneipitur  ex  evangclio  sea  absolutione,  et  credit  propter  Chris. 
tmn  remitti  peceata,  et  consolatur  conscientiam,  et  ez  terroribos  liberat.** 

t  CalTin.  Inatit  lib.  iii  c.  34,  ^  8.  The  Lutheran  denomination  of  the  two  parts 
here  oeenra  imder  the  name  of  mortificatio  and  vivificaiio.  But,  as  we  remarked 
above,  by  the  former  expression,  the  patting  off  of  the  old  man,  and  by  the  latter  the 
potting  on  of  the  new  man,  are  to  be  anderstood ;  so  signifying  something  other 
than  the  Lotheian  etniritio  et  fide9.  When  Angnsti,  in  his  Arehdutlogy  (vol.  ix.  p. 
95,)  says,  the  termmology  of  the  Cahrinists  is  either  borrowed  from  Mclancthon  or 
made  to  hannoiiixe  with  his,  the  first  assertion  is  decidedly  tme,  bat  the  second  is 
'  not  at  aU  so. 
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general  rule  from  the  expericoce  of  his  own  individual  feelings,  and,  in 
the  same  measure,  furnish  a  remarkable  example  of  his  own  narrow- 
mindedncvss,  as  well  as  of  his  ignorance  of  the  plastic  power  of  Chris- 
tianity.    It  would  be  even  contrary  to  the  most  clearly  attested  facts, 
to  represent  the  dread  of  Divine  chastisements  as  the  only  path  which 
first  leads  men  into  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  Church.     Christ  is  the 
divine  teacher  of  truth  ;  and  we  need  only  peruse  the  Clementines,  and 
the  account  which  Justin  hath  given  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho,  as  well  as 
the  narrative  which  Tatian,  in  his  apology  for  the  Christian  religion, 
and  Hilarius  of  Poictiers,  in  his  work  on  the  Trinity,  have  furnished 
of  their  respective  conversions,*  to  convince  ourselves  that  the  transi- 
tion from  heathenism  to  Christianity  was  especially  brought  about  by 
the  following  means,  to  wit, — the  recognition  of  reason,  that  Christ 
had  communicated  most  credible  revelations  respecting  divine  things, 
and  freed  the  frail  heart  of  man  from  uncertainty  and  distracting 
doubt.     We  should  not  look  on  the  teaching  office  of  Christ  as  meidy 
accidental,  as  Luther  did,  and  thereby  fell  into  such  a  narrow  concefH 
tion  of  things.     He  who,  from  a  desire  of  truth,  first  embraces  the  Son 
of  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  stands  on  much  higher  ground  than 
one  who  has  been  induced  to  do  so  from  the  fear  of  hell ;  and  other 
motives  at  least  will  concur  to  produce  the  sorrow  for  sin.     How,  then, 
within  the  pale  of  Christianity,  should  this  sorrow  consist  only  in  that 
fear  ?     But  even  where  it  exists,  it  is  very  far,  according  to  Catholic 
principles,   from  completing  the  notion  of  repentance.     The  dread  of 
the  divine  judgments  is  deemed  by  Catholics  (o  be  only  an  incitement 
to  repentance, — a  germ  from  which,  after  it  hath  been  further  expand- 
ed, something  far  nobler  must  grow  out,  if  a  true  or  perfect  contrition 
is  to  be  manifested.     Out  of  faith  and  confidence,  which,  according  to 
Catholics,  must  precede,  and  not  follow,  repentance,  the  hatred  to  sin, 
and  the  germs  of  Divine  love  are  to  be  unfolded ;  so  that  these  roust 


*  Lactantius  diyin.  Instit.  lib.  i.  c.  1,  it  brief  enough  to  permit  our  citing  af 
in  reference  to  this  subject.  After  having  deacribed  the  assiduity  with  which  the 
ancient  philosophers  sought  for  the  truth,  he  says  :  **  Scd  neque  adepU  sant  id,  quod 
Tolebant,  ct  opcram  simul  atquc  industriam  perdidcrunt :  quia  Veritas,  id  rat  areanam 
flommi  Dei,  qui  facit  omnia,  ingenio  ac  propriis  non  potest  scnsibus  comprehendi : 
alioquin  nihil  inter  Deum  hominemque  distaret,  si  consilia  et  dispositiones  iltios  ma. 
jcstatis  stemflB  cogitatio  asscqueretur  humana.  Quod  quia  fieri  non  potoit,  at  homi. 
ni  per  seipsum  ratio  divina  innotesccrct,  non  est  passns  hominem  Dens,  lumen  sapi- 
entisB  requirentem,  diuthis  oberrare,  ac  sine  ullo  laboris  effectu  vagari  per  tmcbrat 
ineztricabiles.  Aperuit  oculos  ejus  aliquando,  et  notioncm  vcritatiB  mwius  suum  fe- 
cit," Ac. 
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toAcur  to  make  up  the  penitential  feeling.  Contrition  (amtriiio  chart" 
tme  formata)  is  with  them  a  profound  detestation  of  sin,  springing  out 
t)f  the  awakened  love  for  God,  with  the  conscious,  deliberate  determi* 
nation  nener  more  to  sin,  but  rather  to  fulfil  the  Divine  law  from  and  in 
«  love  for  Him.  In  every  case,  they  hold  no  emotion  of  the  soul 
worthy  the  name  of  repentance,  unless  with  this  emotion  be  connected 
tt  least  a  firm  determination  of  the  will  to  abstain  from  all  sin,  though 
eren  this  resolution  may  not  be  determined  by  clearly  defined  motives 
of  a  higher  kind.* 

Moreover,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  frequency 
with  which  the  differences  between  the  Christian  communions  in  the 
doctrine  of  justification  recur  in  the  matter  before  us»  The  Protestants 
suppose  the  terrors  of  conscience  to  be  the  only  condition  necessary  to 
rmder  us  susceptible  of  the  blessings  manifested  to  us  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Instrumental  faith  delivers  from  these  terrors,  and  man  is  justified  by 
it  alone.  But,  from  faith,  the  resolution  to  begin  a  new  life,  and  the 
germs  of  love,  are  expected,  indeed,  as  the  fruit,  but  of  themselves  con- 
tribute nought  towards  making  us  acceptable  to  God,  and  are,  therefore, 
■0  sign  of  the  Protestant  notion  of  contrition,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  con* 
dition  of  faith.  With  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  sanctification  and 
forgiveness  of  sins  arc  one  act :  accordingly,  should  the  latter  ensue, 
the  spirit  of  man  must  be  moved  by  far  other  motives  than  mere  fear. 

The  Lutheran  doctrine  of  contrition  has  exerted  a  determining  influ* 
ence  on  that  of  confession.  Everything  which  is  truly  interior  must, 
according  to  Catholic  doctrine,  be  outwardly  expressed :  the  love  for 
Christ  in  our  interior  must  manifest  itself  externally  in  works  of  chari- 


*  Bellarm.  do  pcBnitcnt.  lib.  1,  c.  ziz.,  torn.  iii.  p.  948  :  **  Cum  partes  pcBiiitentiaB 
qosrimua,  non  quosvis  motus,  qui  quocunque  modo  ad  poenitentiam  pertinent,  quad- 
rimas,  8cd  cob  duntaxat,  qui  ex  ipsa  virtutc  poenitcntife  prodeunt.  Porro  terreri,  cum 
intentantur  minsB,  non  est  ullius  yirtutis  actus,  sed  naturalis  affectus,  qucm  etiam  in 
pfoeris  et  in  ipsis  bcstiis  cemimus.  Ad  hsec  sepe  terrores  in  iis  inveniuntur,  qui  pcBni. 
t«atiam  nullam  agunt,  ac  ne  inchoant  quidem,  ut  in  demonibus,  qui  crcdunt  et  con- 
tremiscnnt.  Jac.  11.**  [There  is,  however,  a  distinction  between  believe  and  tremble, 
and  tremble  and  believe,  which  Bellarmino  has  here  overlooked.]  Scepe etiam  non- 
nalli  vcram  pcenitentiam  agunt,  nullo  poenro  terrore,  sed  solo  Dei  et  justiticD  amore 
impolBi,  qnalem  crcdibile  est  fuisso  beatam  illam  fisminam,  de  qua  Dominus  ait  Luc« 
vii. :  *  dimittuntur  ei  peccata  multa,  quoniam  dilezit  multnm.'  Quod  si  terrores  sine 
psmiteotia,  ct  posnitentia  sine  tenroribus  aliquando  ease  potest,  oerto  non  debent  ter- 
rores illi  inter  partes  pcenitentiie  numerari.  Denique  fides,  ut  moz  probabimus,  non 
est  pan pcenitentioB,  sed  earn  prsscedit.**  See  the  work  "Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  and 
the  theological  tendencies  of  his  age,**  by  Albert  Liebner,  Leipzig,  1833,  p.  465, 
where  we  may  sec  how  much  more  deeply  the  schoolmen  have  treated  this  subject  than 
Qie  relbrmenit 
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ty  to  the  brethren,  and  what  we  do  unto  theae,  we  do  to  him  alao«  ft  ^  ^ 
the  same  with  contrition  and  the  confession  of  sina  befera  Gud^  i# 
act  itself  purely  internal ;  if  it  be  deep,  strong,  and  energetio,  itiaek# 
an  outward  manifestation,  and  becomes  the  sacramental  confession  be-* 
fore  the  priest ;  and  what  we  do  to  him,  we  do  again  unto  Christ  like- 
wise, whose  place  he  represents.  Origen  rightly  compares  sin  to  sa 
indigestible  food,  which  occasions  sickness  at  the  stomach,  till  it  hii 
been  thrown  off  by  a  motion  in  the  bowels*  Even  so  is  the  sinner 
tormented  with  internal  pain,  and  then  only  enjoys  quiet  and  fiD 
health,  when,  by  means  of  confession,  he  hath,  as  it  were^  eased  himsdf 
of  the  noxious  internal  stuff.  Two  enemies,  who  wish  for  a  sincere  re- 
conciliation, and,  in  their  hearts,  despise  their  hatred,  will  certainly  feel 
themselves  forced  to  avow  to  each  other  their  mutual  injustice  ;  and  it 
is  only  by  means  of  this  confession  that  their  reconciliation  becomei 
sincere,  and  peace  is  restored  to  their  souls.  For  man  is  so  constituted, 
that  he  doth  not  believe  in  his  interior  feelings,  unless  he  see  them  in 
an  outward  manifestation  ;  and,  in  fact,  an  internal  sentiment  is  tboi 
only  ripened  to  consummation,  when  it  has  acquired  an  outward  shape* 
Moreover,  a  true  confession  to  God  cannot  be  indefinite  ;  for,  our  sins 
are  not  merely  abstract ;  we  are  guilty  of  specific,  definite  transgress 
aions :  and  so  a  true  confession  of  sins  to  God,  is  one  necessarily  enter* 
ing  into  minute  details ;  consequently,  a  confession  to  the  priest  is  ne- 


But  now  the  internal  confession  of  sins— the  interior  pain,  which  is 
required  by  the  Lutherans  for  pcnance-^is  merely  a  dread  of  the  Di« 
vine  judgments  :  it  is  no  detestation  of  sin  ;  no  hearty,  inward  hatred 
of  sin,  which  can  only  spring  up  by  degrees  after  absolution— «/>«■  the 
assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  hath  been  already  obtained.  Hence, 
an  outward  unbosoming  of  the  conscience  is  absolutely  impossible,  be* 
cause  the  sinner  is  really  not  yet  in  that  spiritual  disposition  to  induce 
him  to  confess.  Sin  is  not  internally  rejected ;  how  then  should  the 
rejection  of  it  be  outwardly  manifested  ?  Humility  is  still  wanting  2 
shame  still  confounds  the  sense  of  the  sinner;  because  sin  is  too  much 
his  owut  and  is  not  yet  estranged  from  his  will.  On  the  other  hand, 
he,  who  truly  and  heartily  hates  sin,  confesses  it  with  an  involuntary 
joyful  pain  ;  with  pain,  because  it  is  his  oton ;  but  with  a  joyful  pain, 
because  it  now  ceases  to  belong  to  him,  and  to  be  his  own.  Hence, 
too,  we  can  understand,  why  Protestants  look  on  Cathohc  confession 
as  a  camificina  conscientiarunif  a  racking  of  the  Conscience^  However 
much,  accordingly,  the  first  Reformers  did  homage  to  the  principle  of 
ecclesiastical,  and  particularly  of  auricular,  confession,  this  institution 
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•^Id  not  long  endure.*  The  fAtthful  Were  taught  to  do  som^fbingf 
^Ghf  according  to  the  general  yiews  of  their  teachers  respecting 
finance,  thejr  could  riot  do  i  the)^  were  to  Confeas,  and  yet  the  sin  sur^ 
^Wng  in  their  soul  closed  their  lips ;  they  were,  by  confession,  to  free 
^r  breast  from  sin,  and  yet  they  could  neret  properly  extricate  them« 
Mires  from  its  entanglements. 

PHyate  absolution,  however,  the  Reformers,  from  a  particular  motirey 
^ishedf  in  every  case,  to  retain ;  for,  as  the  individual  was  to  refer  ia 
Hmself  the  general  forgiveness  of  sinsf  they  deemed  it  right  to  give 
tbem  a  special  abaolution.t 


«  I^lther  de  eaptiv.  fiabyl.  Opp.  t.  £,  fol  393.  *•  Occulta  autcm  confeflsio,  qtuer 
toodo  eelebratar,  etn  probari  ex  iCriptarlL  non  ponit,  miro  modo  tamen  placet,  et 
Mfln,  imo  neceamia  est,  nee  Tellem  ea^i  non  csae,  nno  gaudeo  earn  esse  in  E^clena 
ChriatL"  Art  Smalctfld.  P.  iii.  c.  viii.  p.  303.  **  Nequaqmtm  in  Eccleaia  confeMior 
fit  abaohitio  altolenda  est :  pRPsertim  propter  tenant  et  pavidas  eonscientias,  et  prop 
ler  joventutem  indomitam  et  petulantcm,  ut  audiatur,  ezaminetur  et  insUluatur  in 
doetrina  Christiani."    And  we  often  find  the  same  doctrine  elsewhere  laid  down. 

t  Hie  zzi.  canon  of  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran  (Hard.  Cone.  torn,  vii  p.  35,) 
lays :  **  Omnis  utriusqutf  sexus  fidclis,  postquam  ad  annos  discretionis  penrenerit, 
tmnia  sua  solus  peccata  confitcatur  fidelitcr,  saltem  semel  in  anno,  proprio  saeerdoti, 
et  injunctam  sibi  panitentiam  studeat  pro  viribus  adimplere,  suscipiens  rereronter  ad 
minus  in  paschi  EucharistiiR  sacramentum.*' 

This  canon  » to  be  ranked  mere!  j  among  disciplinary  observances,  for  the  deter' 
taming  of  the  time  when  any  one  should  confess  doth  not  belong  to  the  essence  of  the 
sacrament.  Eren  the  present  verj  laudable  practice,  of  always  going  to  confession 
before  eommnnion,  doth  not  rest  on  any  general  law  of  the  Church.  He,  who  doth 
not  feel  himself  guilty  of  any  grievous  transgression,  can,  without  confessing  to  tha 
priest,  approach  of  his  own  accord  to  the  table  of  the  Lord  :  and  so,  doubtless,  what 
was  formerly  the  practice  mig^t  again  be  renewed,  and  each  one  resort  to  confession^ 
fmij  when  be  found  his  Conscience  particularly  burdened.  But  every  well.thinking 
man,  acquainted  with  the  human  heart  and  its  wants,  must  deeply  lament,  if  ever 
the  preKUt  practice  should  be  changed  ;  and  it  .is  only  the  indolent  priest,  who  reloe^ 
tantly  discharges  his  undoubtedly  painful  office,  that  could  desire  such  a  change^ 
The  intellectual  Pascal,  who,  perhaps,  of  all  theologians  and  philosophers  of  modem 
times,  has,  in  his  Penseea,  cast  the  deepest  glance  into  the  misery  of  man,  unfolds  in 
COD  passage  his  arrogance  and  his  inclination  to  deceive  himself,  and  never  to  trace  a 
&itbAil  hnage  of  his  own  interior.  He  then,  with  reference  to  the  differences  be* 
tween  the  Christian  communions,  proceeds  to  say :  **  En  voici  une  preuve  qui  me  fait 


**  La  religion  Catholique  n*oblige  pas  k  d^couvrir  ses  p^chds  indifi^roment  4  tool 
le  monde :  elle  sou£Ere  qu*on  dcmcure  cachd  k  tous  les  antres  hommes,  maw  elle  ib 
ezcepte  on  seul,  4  qui  elle  commande  4  d^couvrir  le  fond  de  son  coBur,  et  de  se  faiie 
Toir  tel  qa*on  est.  II  n*y  a  que  oe  seul  horame  au  monde  qu*elle  nous  ordonne  de 
d^aabnser,  et  elle  Tobligo  k  un  secret  inviolable,  qui  fait  que  cette  connaissance  est 
dans  lui,  conmie  si  elle  n*y  ^tait  pea.  Peut-on  s*imaginer  rien  de  plus  eharitaUe  et 
de  plus  dona  t    Et  n^anmoins  la  eoffrnption  de  l*homme  est  tello,  qu'fl  troove  easoia 


a 
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If  in  confession  internal  repentance  is  outwardly  manifestedi  and  th^ 
sinner  thereby  reveals  his  hidden  spiritual  condition  to  the  priest  of  th0    . 
Church,  this  Church,  in   her  turn,  acts  on  him  again  by  the  claim  </ 
satisfaction  \  so  that,  if  contrition  forms  the  essence  of  penitential  feel* 
ing,  and  the  confession  of  sins  its  form  and  its  completion,  its  confirmip    '. 
tion   is  secured  by  satisfaction.     These  three  acts  of  the  sinner, — fir    j 
satisfaction,  as  far  as  regards  his  will,  is  already  performed,  though  iti    li 

■ 

ff 
de  la  dtiret^  dans  cette  loi ;  et  o*est  one  des  principalM  raiions  qui  a  fait  xevoltar  tm>  K 
tro  rEgliso  uuo  grandc  partlc  dc  rEuropc.  ^ 

"  Que  Ic  cceur  dc  rhortimo  est  injustc  ct  d(^rai8onnabIc,  pour  tnmver  matirais  qifoB    f 
Tobligc  de  fairc,  h  Tdgard  d*un  homme,  ce  qu*il  serait  jnate  en  qnelqae  nft,  qnH  ft  I 
regard  de  tous  lea  hommcs !    Car  ettil  juate  que  nom  lea  trompioiia  ? 

"  U  7  a  diff^rens  d6gr6s  dans  cette  aversion  pour  la  v^rit^ :  maia  on  peat  din  ^ 
qu'elle  est  dans  tous  cnquelque  ddgrdt  parcequ*elle  est  inseparable  de  ramoarproivi*  4 
G'est  cctto  mauvaiso  d^Iicatcsse  qui  oblige  ceux  qui  sont  dans  la  n^ceasitd  de  icpiai*  \ 
drc  Ics  autrcs,  de  choisir  tant  dc  ddtours  ct  dc  tcmpdramcns  pour  ^yiter  de  lea  ehoqwf.  i. 
II  faut  quails  d^minuent  nos  ddfauts,  qu*ils  fassent  semblant  de  les  excoasr,  qoflhy 
mAlent  des  louanges  et  des  temoignages  d*affection  et  d*estime.  Aveo  toot  eda,  oette 
medicine  ne  laioe  pas  d'etre  am^re  li  Tamour  propre.  II  on  prends  le  moins  q^  ' 
peut,  et  toujours  avec  dugout,  et  souvont  memc  avcc  un  secret  d^pit  contre  ecu  qii  • 
la  lui  prdscntent. 

"  n  arrive  dc  la  que,  si  on  a  qnclquc  int^rct  d'etre  aim6  de  nous,  on  s*^oigiiede 
nous  rcndre  un  office  qu'on  salt  nous  €tre  d€sagr6ablc  :  on  nous  traite  comme  nam 
Toulons  dtre  traits :  nous  haissons  la  ydnt6,  on  nous  la  cache ;  nous  Toulons  MR 
flatt^s,  on  nous  flatte ;  nous  aimons  li  6tre  trompr^s,  on  nous  trompo. 

"  C*cst  qui  fait,  que  chaque  d6gr^  de  bonne  fortune,  qui  nous  6\^vo  dans  Ic  mondei 
nous  (Sloigne  davantage  do  la  v^nt^,  parccqu'on  apprchcnde  plus  de  bleaser  ccux  dont 
Taffcction  est  plus  utile  et  I'ayersion  plus  dangereuse. 

**  Un  prince  sera  la  fable  de  toute  TEurope,  et  lui  seul  n*en  nun  riea.  Je  ae 
m*6toune  pas  ;  dire  la  v^rit^  est  utile  k  celui  t  qui  on  la  dit,  mais  ddsavantagenx  i 
ceux  qui  la  disent,  parcequ'ils  sc  font  hair.  Or  ccux  qui  vivcnt  avec  lea  princes 
aiment  mieuz  leur  int^r^ts  quo  cclui  du  prince  qu'ils  scrvcnt,  et  ainsi  ils  n*ont  gaide 
de  lui  procurer  un  avantage,  en  se  nuisant  ii  cuz-mdmes. 

**  Ce  malheur  est  sans  doutc  plus  grand  ct  plus  ordinaire  dans  lee  plus  grandea  for- 
tunes ;  mais  les  moindres  n'en  sont  pas  exemptes,  parccqu'il  y  a  totgours  quelqne  ia- 
t^ret  t  se  faire  aimer  des  hommes.  Ainsi,  la  vie  humaiue  n'est  qu*une  illuaioii  per- 
petuelle ;  on  ne  fait  que  s'entrctromper  et  s'entre.flattcr.  Pcrsonno  ne  parie  de  now 
en  notre  presence,  comme  il  en  parle  en  noire  absence.  L*uniou  qui  eat  entre  Iss 
hommes  n'est  fondle  que  sur  ccttc  mutuclle  tromperie ;  ct  pcu  d'amitids  subsistcni. 
ent,  si  chacun  savait  ce  que  son  ami  dit  de  lui,  lonqu'il  n*y  est  pas,  quotqifil  pazie 
alon  sincteement  et  sans  passion. 

**  L*homme  n'est  done  que  d^guiaement,  que  mtfisonge,  ct  hypociiaie,  et  en  soi- 
niAme  et  k  I'egard  des  autres.  II  ne  veut  pas  qu'on  lui  disc  la  T6rit€,  il  6vite  de  la 
dire  aux  autres ;  et  toutcs  ces  dispositions,  si  61oign6es  de  la  justice  et  do  la  lalaoot 
ont  one  racine  naturelle  en  nous." — Penaif  de  Pascal,  p.  1,  art.  v.  n.  8,  t.  i.  p.  194, 
ate.    Fteii,I8l8. 
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ttttation  be  delayed, — are  the  conditioDs  to  the  priestly  absolution, 

^rewith  the  sacramental  penance  is  concluded.  We  may  easily  per* 
teire,  that  absolutioni  according  to  Catholic  principles,  can  by  no  means 
k  a  mere  declaration  that  sins  are  forgiven,  because  the  contrition  re« 
frired  does  not  consist  in  mere  terrors  of  conscience ;  and  something, 
fcr  ether  than  a  mere  instrumental  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  is  de- 
Qanded  of  the  penitent.  The  above  ^described  succession  of  acts  on 
lie  part  of  the  sinner,  united  with  the  sacerdotal  function  (or,  in  other 
rords,  the  full  sacrament)  is  the  organ  of  GodV  justifying  graces 
rhereby  man  obtains  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  sanctification,  and  8anc*> 
ification,  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

Those  theologians  whe  pretend  that  the  differences  between  the 
llhristian  communions,  in  the  article  of  absolution^  consist  only  herein 
-that,  according  to  Catholic  principles,  the  priest  acts  merely  from 
[ie  fulness  of  his  power,  while  the  Protestant  minister  declares  only  the 
riU  of  €rod,  and  announces  the  same  to  the  sinner ;  those  theologians, 
re  say,  understand  not  a  single  syllable  of  the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of 
be  two  communions.  For  never  did  any  man  entertain  the  opinion, 
bat  he  could  of  himself  forgive  sins ;  and  the  Protestant  declaration, 
hat  sins  are  remitted,  bears  quite  another  sense,  than  scholars  of  this 
ort  suppose. 

Respecting  satisfaction,  which,  before  absolution,  we  considered  con- 
ununated,  at  least  as  regards  the  will,  it  is  now  necessary  to  enter  into 
I  few  details.  It  is  of  a  two- fold  kind  ;  the  one  referring  to  the  past, 
he  other  both  to  the  future  and  the  past.  For  example,  if  any  one 
leeiisee  himself  of  possessing  unlawful  goods,  by  theft,  usury,  robbery, 
cheating,  or  any  other  way,  it  is  required,  that  the  penitent  should  make 
«8titution  of  the  same,  if  he  loisk  to  obtain  thefofgit>enes$  of  his  sins* 
But,  as,  in  many  cases,  those  robbed  or  defrauded  cannot  obtain  pos- 
leasion  of  their  lost  property,  so  a  corresponding  renunciation  of  the 
inlawful  goods,  in  some  other  appropriate  way,  is  enjoined ;  for  it  is 
pvidently  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  that  no  one,  while  tetaining  the 
nuioined  goods,  can  truly  repent  of  his  theft.  Hence  the  forgiveness 
)f  sins,  which,  according  to  Catholic  doctrine,  is  identical  with  the  in> 
temal  extirpation  of  sin,  appears  determined  by  satisfaction ;  for  the 
irilling,  joyous,  restitution  of  property  unrighteously  acquired,  is,  in 
iteelf,  satisfection.  According  to  the  different  transgressions,  satisfac- 
don,  as  is  obvious,  must  take  a  different  form,  lliis  is  the  first  species 
of  satisfaction,  consisting  in  the  performance  of  what  true  contrition  ab^ 
mlutely  requires.  The  cure  that  follows  needs  the  most  careful  atten* 
tion,  and  the  still  debilitated  moral  powers  require  the  application  ef 
itrengthening  remedies.     The  priest,  whe  has  learned  to  knew  the 
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spiritual  state  of  the  sinner,  ordains,  accordingly,  the  fitting  reme&lU 
-^pious  exorcises,  calculated  to  keep  up  his  self-vigilance,  and  to  w 
part  to  the  wifF  a  safe,  lively,  and  vigorous  impidse,  in  the  direction  3 
most  needs.  The  enjoining  of  such  remedies  belongs  to  the  activif 
miperintendenee  of  the  Church ;  and  he  who  knows  (he  natia-e  of  mt^ 
his  efieminate  tenderness  towards  himself,  his  timorous  unsteadiness' iiif 
the  choice  of  vigorous  means  conducive  to  his  salvation,  will  easily  oik  ijj 
derstand  why  the  Church  should  have  come  in  aid  of  his  weakness,  ud  ^ 
been  directed  by  Christ  to  support  and  determine,  by  the  declaration  of'  ]^ 
her  own  firm  and  manifest  will,  the  will  of  her  children.  Hie  dechred  || 
will  of  the  parent,  is  the  stay  to  the  will  of  the  child  ;  it  comes  in  to  itt  ^ 
aid,  doubling  it,  as  it  were,  till  it  has  attained  sufficient  strength.*  :, 

Considered  from  one  point  of  view,  however,  these  penitential  eZ'  | 
ercises,  imposed  hy  the  Church,  bear  the  character  of  real  punishmentif  ; 
and,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  were  ever  regarded  in  thiir  , 
light :  and  this  again  drew  down  upon  her  the  charge  of  Pelaf^ianism.  | 
The  matter  accordingly  stands  thus  :  By  the  transgression  of  the  eter«  ? 
nal  moral  law,  man  contracted  an  infinite  debt,  which  he  was  totally  , 
incapable  of  discharging.  Christ  took  it  upon  himself :  and  to  all,  who 
will  enter  into  a  true,  interior,  living  communion  with  Him,  the 
Righteous  one,  that  debt  is  remitted.     But,  a»  iu  the  fulness  of  Hiv 


*  CatechismuB  ex  decrcto  Concil.  Trident,  p.  3i3.  **  Siatisfaeere  est:  etitnas  pee^ 
eatorum  excidere,  et  eorum  sug^eationi  aditum  non  indiri|^re.  In  qimm  ■ententwi 
alii  aMenaemntt  aatiafaetionem  esse  pur^tionem,  qua  eiuitur  qoidqaid  aoidiaiii  pnp 
ierpeccati  maculam  in  animft  rescdit,  atque  a  poBnis  tempore  definitis,  qnibus  tensba- 
mur,  absolvimur.  Qu89  cum  ita  sint,  facile  orit  fidelibus  persuadere,  quam  necet- 
sarium  sit,  ut  piciiitcntcs  in  hoc  satisfactionis  studio  se  exerceant.  Docendieninr 
suntt  duo  esse  que  pcccatum  conscquuntur,  maculam  et  poenani:  ac  qaamTit  seni^ 
per,  culpa  dimissa,  simul  etiam  mortis  oetcmfp  snpplicium,  apod  inferos  constitiilniilk 
condonetur,  taroen  non  semper  contin^t,  quamadmodom  a  Tridentina  Sjnodo  do* 
elaratum  est,  ut  Dominus  pcccatorum  reliqoias  ei  poBnam,  oerto  tempore  4«fiDitam» 
que  peccatis  debetur,  remittat,"  etc.  F.  347  :  **  Divus  etiam  Bemardus  doo  affir* 
mat  in  pcccato  rcpcriri,  maculara  atiimiu  ct  plagam  :  ac  turpitudincm  quidem  ipsaot 
Dei  miscricordia  tolli :  verum  sanandis  pcccatorum  plagis  valde  neccasarfiim  essB 
earn  curam,  qus  in  rcmcdio  pccnitcntim  adhibetur,  quemadnrodum  enim,  seiuito  Tiih 
nere,  cieatriees  queedam  remanent,  ques  et  ipsis  curande  sunt :  ita,  iniTiinMi  ttolpa 
eondonata,.  supenunt  reliquiis  peccatonun  purgande,"  etc.  P.  362  :  *«  SedillndiiiK 
piimis  a  sacerdotibus  observoh  oportet,  ut,  audita  pcccatorum  confesaione,  aTi(<pqua» 
pGBniteniem  a  peccatis  absolvant,  diligeuter  curent,  ut,  si  quid  ille  forte  de  re  aut  de 
existimatione  proximi  dctraxerit,  cujus  peccati  mcrito  danmandus  esse  vidcatur,  ca- 
mulata  satisfactione  compenset :  nemo  enim  absolvendus  est,  ntii  prios,  que  cnjos: 
canque  fuerint,  rcstituere  polliceatur.  At  quoniam  multi  sunt,  quibos  eta  prolist 
poUicentor,  se  officio  satis  esse  factuios,  tamen  eertam  est  ac  dekbeiatam  nnnqnam 
promian  exsolvere,  omnino  ii  cogendi  sunt,  at  rettitmiit,''  etc. 
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^^  ikfcy  the  Almighty  institated  this  ordinance,  it  was  not  Hu  will  to  re- 

A   "»B  ftll  who  should  return  to  Him,  after  personal  guilt,  from  the  tem- 

j  fwal  punishments  which  man  is  capable  of  enduring.     And  justice, 

I     Mich  is  tiot  superseded  by  love,  requires  the  imposition  of  such  penal- 

"     fa,  the  more  especially  as  those  who  believe  in  Christ,  and  by  baptism 

'f     ire  become  members  of  His  body,  have  received  full  strength  to  obsierve 

f     the  Divine  law ;  for  it  is  of  such  only  there  is  question  in  the  article  of 

penance. 

The  contempt  of  God^s  commandments,  on  the  part  of  these,  and, 
^U  more,  the  grievous  violation  of  them  by  a  believer,  is,  even  in  case 
of  amendment,  deservedly  punishable,  and  must  be  atoned  for.     Holy 
Writ  abounds  in  examples  of  men  who,  after  having  obtained  the  re- 
mission of  their  sins,  still  received  temporal  chastisements  at  the  hand 
of  God ;— a  fact  utterly  inexplicable,  if  a  man,  being  once  justified^ 
Could  escape  entirely  without  punishment.     The  reformers,  indeed,  ex- 
plained  these  chastisements,  as  having  a  mere  correctional  tendency, 
yet  in  such  glaring  contradiction  to  many  passages  of  the  Bible,  that,  so 
interpreted,  they  offer  no  sense.*    From  this  emasculated  opinion  the 
Reformers  might  well  have  turned  away,  had  they  but  calmly  inter- 
preted the  language  of  the  uneducated  man,  on  meeting  with  misfor- 
tanes :  "  I  have  deserved  them,"  is  his  ordinary  exclamation.     They 
would  then  have  perceived,  that  undebauched  feeling  regards  sufferings 
IS  something  far  different  from  mere  means  of  correction  ;  and  humility 
would  not  have  failed  to  suggest  a  view  more  consonant  with  its  own 
9irit.      ^ 

Moreover,  if  there  be  no  temporal  punishments  for  the  righteous,  there 
are  then  ho  eternal  ones  for  the  unrighteous.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
are  eternal  punishments  for  the  latter,  so  there  must  be  temporal  punish- 
ments for  the  former,  when  after  baptism  they  relapse  into  sin ;  for  the 
question  here  is  as  to  the  notion  and  essence  of  punishments,  and  not  as 
to  any  of  their  accidental  qualities.  If  they  be  in  their  nature  purely 
remedial*  they  cannot,  in  the  one  case,  be  destined  solely  for  cure,  and, 
in  the  other,  only  for  chastisement,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  ;  and 
vice  versa,  if  they  be  in  their  essence  solely  vindicative,  they  must  every- 
where retain  this  character.  Both  exclusive  views,  however,  are  erro- 
neous* Nay,  fis  in  God,  goodness  and  justice  arc  one,  so  each  of  those 
attributes  concurs  in  determining  the  object  of  punishments ;  and  it  is 
only  when  man  has  wilfully  repelled  the  pardoning  and  reconciling  good- 
of  God,  that  he  feels  the  arm  of  His  justice  alone.     It  was  there- 


^  See  note  A  in  appendix. 
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fore  an  inconsiatencyt  on  tho  part  of  the  Reformers,  to  leave  intact  di|  I 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  hell-tormentsy  and  yet  to  look  on  paniihniaill 
solely  as  the  means  of  amelioration. 

The  Church,  which*  in  the  tribunal  of  Penance,  recognizes  a  dinv  I 
institution,  must  contemplate  all  the  relations  wherein  the  sinner  stanii  1 
to  God»  and  foster  in  him  the  feeling  that  he  is  deserving  of  chastiie* 
ment  for  his  transgresssions.     She  must  attentively  consider  ponU*  ^ 
ment  in  all  its  bearings,  and  impose  satisfaction  in  the  strict  sense  rf  ^ 
the  word,  so  as  withal  to  prevent  the  relapse  of  the  penitent,  to  coniiiiB 
him  in  virtue,  and  to  cherish  the  feeling  of  repentance.     The  primitiie    ^ 
Church  took  precisely  this  view  of  penitential  exercises  ;  and  it  is  coo*  ^^ 
trary  to  history  to  assert  that  the  satisfactions  it  required,  were  directed  ^ 
solely  to  the  conciliation  of  the  Church.     The  old  visible  Church  dki 
not  separate  itself  from  Christ,  as  in  modern  times  has  been  done,  out 
of  the  pale  of  Catholicism  :  and  men  therefore  transferred  to  primitiTe 
Christianity  their  own  modern  conceptions,  arising  out  of  the  very  op* 
posite  principles,  when  they  endeavoured  to  enforce  this  unfooDded 
theory  touching  the  ancient  satisfactions. 

The  Church,  moreover,  has  repeatedly,  in  language  as  uneqairocal 
as  it  was  affecting,  declared,  that  through  the  satisfactions  she  ezactedf 
the  merits  of  Christ  could  be,  in  no  wise,  impaired  ;  that  this  speciei    . 
of  satisfaction  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  achieved  by 
Christ ;  and  lastly,   that  the  works  of  satisfaction  which  she  required,    ^ 
must  emanate  from  the  penitential  spirit  that  Christ  himself  inspires,    ^ 
and  from  thence  solely  derive  their  value.     Those  works,  on  the  other     - 
hand,  she  declared,  which  are  not  offered  up  by  a  sinner  justified  and 
regenerated,  being  perverse  in  themselves,  must  not  be  included  in  the 
above  denomination.*     Nevertheless,  down  to  the   present  day,  the 
Church  has  never  been  able  to  convince  her  adversaries,  that,  by  these 
ordinances,  the  glory  of  Christ  is  not  obscured  i  nor  human  self-righteoos- 
neas  promoted.     But  who  does  not  perceive  the  necessity  of  such  an 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  when  he  maturely  weighs  the 
Protestant  doctrine  of  justification,  which  we  have  above  described?  K 
satisfaction  in  the  form  of  restitution  were  made  a  condition  to  the  for* 


*  Concil.  Trid.  Scss.  xir.  c.  viil.  **  Ncquc  vcro  ita  nostra  est  satiafactio  bcc, 
quam  pro  peccatis  noetris  exsoIvImuB,  at  non  sit  per  Christum  Jcsum.  Nam  qui  ex 
nobis,  tanquam  ex  nobis,  nihil  possumus,  eo  co-opcrantc,  qui  nos  confbrtat,  oamia 
possumus.  Ita  non  habet  homo  undo  gk>rietur,  sed  omnia  gloriatio  nostra  in  Chriito 
est,  in  quo  vivimus,  in  quo  mcremur,  in  quo  satisfacimus,  facientes  fmctus  dignos 
pcenitentiGB  :  qui  ex  illo  yim  habcnt,  ab  iUo  oflcruntur  Patri,  et  per  ilium  acceptan. 
tor  a  Patie.' 
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|ivene9s  of  sins,  what  was  this  but  to  declare  works  as  necessary  to 
^ohation  ?  If  the  Protestants  exacted  satisfactions  as  spiritual  remedies, 
liey  would  give  countenance  to  the  principle  that  man  must  co-operate 
rith  God«  and  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  depended  on  sanctification. 
f  they  declared  satisfaction,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  to  form  an 
Itegial  part  of  Penance  ;  then  this  were  tantamount  to  the  opinion, 
hmt  the  just  man  could  fulfil  the  law  ;  for  punishment  is  inflicted  on 
le  sinner  baptized,  in  order  precisely  to  impress  him  with  the  conviction 
lat  he  was  enabled  to  observe  the  precepts  of  the  law.  Whichever 
nji  accordingly,  we  look  at  satisfactions,  the  fundamental  doctrines 
r  Protestantism  forbid  their  forming  part  of  their  penitential  system.* 
With  the  ecclesiastical  punishments  we  have  described  as  remedies 
nd  satisfactions,  the  doctrine  of  Indulgences  is  connected,  the  abuse 
'hercoft  real  and  undeniable,  led  the  Reformers  into  so  many  false 
»pa,  and  would  have  been  calculated  to  furnish  them  with  some  excuse, 
^ere  it  not  expected  of  great  men,  for  which  they  wished  to  pass,  and, 
ipectally,  of  a  Divine  envoy  (and  such  Luther  was  inclined  to  regard 
imself,)  that  they  should  not  take  occasion,  from  the  abuse  of  truths, 
>  reject  those  truths  themselves.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity, 
idulgcnces  were  understood  to  be,  the  shortening,  under  certain  con- 
itions,  of  the  period  of  penance,  imposed  by  the  Church,  and,  withal, 
be  remission  of  the  temporal  punishment.f  The  most  important  con- 
ition  was  fulfilled,  when  the  sinner  furnished  such  proofs  of  contrition, 


*  MdaBeth.  loe.  theol.  p.  65.  **  Quid  enim  yidetar  iii«|fiBeoiiTeiun,  quuii  at  tint 
t  ecclaHa  poUieonuii  ■celenim  ntiifaetkmet  7  At  ills  obaeonmnt  gratiam.** 
)§im.  Iiiftit.  lib.  iy.  c.  4,  ^  25  :  **  Talibus  mendaciis  oppono  gratuitam  peccatorum 
emimonem :  qu&  nihil  in  geripturis  clarius  predicatur.** 

t  Concil.  Ancyran.  (an.  314)  c.  v. ;  Hard.  Concfl.  torn.  I  p.  978.   "  touc  /t  hrmi- 

r|prr«9lnu  XlS^f^r  ir^o  iraftwr  /i  jm}  o  ir^wyt»f  ^Ct  »^  o  Acrra  Tdcvrd  l^rrsi^i^^  MAt 
Snci^OMf^^mtrhL  tr^rr^r^*.**  Coocil.  Nioen.  an.  395.  c.  xii.  lib.  i.  p.  337 :  ••W* 
inri  /I  TOVTOiff  irforuui  *(tTa(ur  rwr  *-{o«/^/v,  ««}  ri  mmc  tiic  /urrctra/af .  Wm  f*h  yi^ 
it)  ^i/i^  aaci  JoMfure  Mt)  viro/u»v«  as)  iyaJ^tfyltut  nif  tyjrryfw  l{^  ««)  w  wyifAMftt  nrt- 
kBivrrtti,"  etc.    Compare  Concil.  Carth.  iv.  c.  75. 

TRANSLATIOlf. 

Concil.  AncjT.  (anno  314)  c.  v.  Hard.  Concil.  torn.  i.  p.  373.  •■  Bat  bishops  hare 
he  power,  when  they  have  examined  into  the  character  of  the  eonyernon,  to  ezer. 
fSB  clemoncy,  or  to  prolong  the  time :  aboyo  all,  let  the  anterior  and  the  fabseqaent 
oom  of  life  be  thoroughly  sifted,  and  bo  let  mercy  be  exercised  .**  CoacH.  Nieen. 
BOO  335,  c.  xxii.  lib.  i.  p.  337 :  **  But  m  all  these  things  it  is  proper  to  faivestigate 
he  object  and  the  naUve  of  the  repentance.  But  such  as,  by  dread,  and  tears,  and 
atience,  and  good  works,  manifest  their  conycrsion  in  deed,  and  not  in  appcar- 
nee,**  etc.    Compare  ly.  Council  of  Carthage,  e.  75. 
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and  of  newness  and  holiness  of  heart,  that  he  seemed  no  longer  to  oead 
the  special  ecclesiastical  remedies  we  have  described,  and  appeared 
worthy  to  be  released  from  the  temporal  punishment* 

At  a  later  period,  many  theologians  gave  greater  extension  to  the 
doctrine  of  indulgences ;  but  their  opinions,  though  very  well  grounded, 
have  not  been  declared  articles  of  faith  in  any  formulary  of  the  Churclii 
and,  therefore,  enter  not  into  the  plan  of  this  work.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  with  wise  precaution,  decreed  no  more,  than  that  the  Charch 
has  the  right  to  grant  indulgences,  and  that  these,  dispensed  with  wis- 
dom, are  useful.f 

Of  the  relation  which  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  bears  to  these  sati*- 
factions,  we  shall  elsewhere  have  occasion  to  speak. 

$  zxhy. — Doctrine  of  the  Catholics  on  the  moet  holy  ncrameiit  of  the  Altir, 
and  on  the  Mbm. 

The  mighty  subject,  which  is  now  about  to  engage  our  attentiooi 
gave  birth  to  the  most  important  controversies  between  the  Chrietiiii 
communities.  All  the  other  distinctive  doctrines  are  here  oombiiied, 
though  in  a  more  eminent  degree  ;  for  although,  as  has  been  clearly 
shown,  in  every  point  of  difference  the  whole  system  of  doctrine  is  mir- 
rored forth,  yet  here  this  is  more  especially  the  case.  On  the  view, 
too,  which  we  take  of  this  subject,  depends  the  fact,  whether  the  Church 
be  destined  to  possess  a  true  and  vital  worship,  or  ought  to  be  devoid 
of  one. 

According  to  the  clear  declarations  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
the  unanimous  teaching  of  the  Church,  attested  by  the  immediate  fol- 
lowers of  our  Lord's  disciples.  Catholics  firmly  hold  that  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar  Christ  is  truly  present,  and  indeed  in  such  a  way, 


*  In  the  ancient  Charch,  the  absolution  was  giyen  only  after  the  MUiBfaetion  had 
been  performed. 

t  Concil.  Trident.  Scss.  zxv.  decret.  de  indalg.  At  the  same  time  the  abases  in  ^ 
dispensation  of  indul^nccs  arc  openly  and  sharply  rcboked  and  fbrindden.  **  In  his 
tamen  conccdendis  modcrationem,  juzta  yeterem  et  probatam  in  ecdesift  eonsueto- 
dinem,  adhibcri  cupit :  ne  nimi&  facilitate  eccleaiastica  disciplina  enervetur.  Abnsu 
vero,  qui  in  his  irrepserunt,  et  quorum  occasione  insigne  hoe  indolj^ntianim  nomea 
ah  hesreticis  blasphematiir,  emendates  ct  corrcctoe  cupiens,  prssenti  decreto  g«nerm> 
liter  statuit,  prayos  questus  omnes  pro  his  conscquendis,  onde  p'mima  in  Christiano 
populo  abusuum  causa  fluzit,  omnino  abdlendos  esse.    Caateros  yero,  qui  ez  super- 

■litione,  ignorautia,  irreverentia,  aliunde  quomodocunque  proyenenmt mandat 

omnibus  episcopis,  ut  diligentcr  quisque  hujuamodi  ebusos  ecclesic  mam  colligat,  eoa. 
que  in  prima  synodo  proyinciali  refcrat,**  etc 
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nighty  6od»  who  was  pleased  at  Cana,  in  Galilee,  to  convert 
ito  wine,  changes  the  inward  substance  aitke  consecrated  bread 
le  into  the  body  and  blood  <i£  Christ.* 

berefore  adore  the  Saviour  mysteriously  present  in  the  sacra- 
rejoice  in  his  exceeding  -condescending  compassion;  and 
is,  in  canticles  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  our  pious  emotioni^ 
I  the  divinely  enraptured  soul  of  man  can  express  theni«:t: 
f  this  faith  sprung  the  mass,  which,  in  its  essential  purport,  is  as 
le  Church,  and  even  in  its  more  important  forms  can  be  praotd 

been  dUre4idy  in  existence  in  the  second  and  third  centuries. 

unfold  more  clearly  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  this  point,  it  is 
ry  to  anticipatp  somewhat  of  our  reflections  on  the  Churdu 


il.  Trid.  Sees.  zin.  c.  it.  *'  Quoniam  autem  Chriftm,  redemptor  noster,  cor. 
I  id,  quod  lab  ipeeie  panis  ofi^baft,  ren  mm  dixit ;  ideo  penaaiuni  Mmper 
a  Dei  fiut«  idque  ntino  dcmio  nnata  hee  synodiis  deelumt,  per  eooMcm. 
inie  ct  yini,  conyeniioneni  fieri  totius  Mabetantin  panii  in  snbstantiaiii  eorpo* 
i  Domini  nootri,  et  totiua  lubstantie  rini  in  rabatantiam  nngoinia  ejna. 
wermo  convenienter  et  proprie  a  nncta  Catholici  eccleai^  tianaubatantiatio 
kta." 

.  e.  T.  **  Nti^jJ^  itaqne  dubitandi  locof  reUnqnitar,  qnin  odibm  Chiisli 
(o  more  in  «aUMnn%  eccleai4  Mmper  reeepto,  latrias  eultuoi,  qui  je^  Dee 
knlc  lanctiHimo  n^^gjn^^  in  venesatiooe  ezhibeant.  Neqve  enim  ideo 
I  adorandum,  quod  fuerit  a  Unriato  Domino,  nt  tumatnr,  inititutam.  Nam . 
idem  Deom  prcMntem  m  eo  adesM  ciecUmoa,  qnem  Pater  etemua  introdo- 
ibem  terramm  dicit :  '  et  adorent  eum  onnea  An^li  Dei,'  qnem  majri  pro. 
idoraveiunt,  quem  denique  in  Qalilsa  ab  apoatolia  adoncAip  fdMe,  wriptma 

weU-known  Chriatiai(*Ji7mn  nith : — 

**  Landa  Sym  MlTatorem',  ^ 

*     Landa  dneemet  ] 

In  hymnia  et  cantMia.  ' 

Quantum  potea,  tantumi^add, 

iQuia  inajor  omni  laude ;  ^ 

*  Nee  laudare  auffieia. 

Laudni  thema  speeiaHs 

Pknia  Tivua  et  vitalii 

Hodie  pro](k>nitur.'*  ete. 

dier  we  find  the  following  r —  ',       t 

**  Tange  lingroa  g^lorioa       > 
Corpotia  myateriuoiy 
Sanguiniaqoe  pretioei, 
Quem  In  mundi  pretimn, 
Pructoi  wentria  genenMi 
JEtex  e£fbdit  gentium,**  etc. 
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The  Churchy  considered  in  <Mie  point  of  view,  is  the  living  figure  of  I 
Christ,  manifesting  himself  and  working  through  all  ageSi  wlioae  aloa- 
ing  and  redeeming  acts,  it,  in  consequence,  eternally  repeats,  and  amih 
terruptedly  continues.  The  Redeemer  not  merely  lived  eighteen  Kan- 
dred  years  ago,  so  that  he  hath  since  disappeared,  and  we  retain  but 
an  historical  remembrance  of  him,  as  of  a  deceased  man  :  bat  heii^  co 
the  contrary,  eternally  living  in  his  Church  ^  and  in  the  sacnuBent  of 
the  altar  he  bath  manifested  this  in  a  sensible  manner  to  creatorei  en- 
dowed with  sense.  He  is,  in  the  announcement  of  his  word,  tiie  ibid* 
ing  teacher  ;  in  baptism  he  perpetually  receives  the  children  of  men 
into  his  communion ;  in  the  tribunal  of  penance  he  pardons  the  contrite 
sinner ;  strengthens  rising  youth  with  the  power  of  his  spirit  in  eonit- 
mation  ;  breathes  into  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  a  higher  concep* 
tion  of  the  nuptial  relations ;  unites  himself  most  intimately  with  iff 
who  sigh  for  eternal  life,  under  the  ibrms  of  bread  and  wine ;  conaole^ 
the  dying  in  extreme  unction ;  and  in  holy  orders  institutes  the  or|US 
whereby  he  worketh  all  this  with  never-tiring  activity.  If  Chriit,  ooB" 
cealed  under  an  earthly  veil,  unfolds,  to  the  end  of  time,  his  whole 
course  of  actions  begun  on  earth,  he,  of  necessity,  eternaBy  oSem  him* 
self  to  the  Father  as  a  victim  for  men  ;  and  tike  real  permanent  expo> 
sition  hereof  can  never  fail  in  the  Church,  if  tto'iustorical  Christ  is  t» 
celebrate  in  her  his  entire  imperbbaU^exiftance** 

The  following  may  perhaps  serve  to»  explain  the  Catholic  view  on 
this  subject,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  so  much  difficulty  to  Protestants  to 
form  a  clear  corfbeption  of  this  dogma,  f 

•  Christ,  on  the  cA>ss,  has  ofiered  the  sacrifice  for  our  sins.  '  Bat  tha 
incarnate  Son  of  God,  who  hath  sufiered,  died,  and  risen  again  from 
the  dead  for  our  sins,  living,  according  to  his  own  teaching,  is  present 
in  the  Eucharist,  the 'Church  from  the  beginning  hatbt  at  His  command 


*  Cono.  Trid.  Sen.  zyi^c.  1.  ^«]i  igHur  Deas  et  Dmrnniis  Dotter»  etn  Kmel 
■eipsum  in  ar&  crucis,  morte  intercedente,  Deo  patri  oblaloroi  erat,  ut  etemain  iDie 
redemptioncin  operaretur ;  quia  tmnen  per  mortem  eaeerdotiam  ejus  eztinfoendim 
non  ^t,  in  coBna  novinima,  qua  nocte  tradcbatnr,  at  dialecte  apoiMe  sue  eco]ea» 
Tiaibile,  aieut  hominum  natura  cxigit,  lelinquefet  racrifioium,  quo  cmentom  illiid» 
■emel  in  cnice  peragcndum*  repraraentaretur,  ejuiique  mcmoria  in  finem  uaque  hbcoIt 
permanerct,  atqoe  illius  salutltris  Tirtua  in  rcmisBioncm  eoruaa,  qua  a  Dobb  quotidle^ 
committuntor,  peccatorum  applicaretur,**  etc.  C.  ii :  **  Et  quoniam  in  diTino  hoe 
norificio,  quod  in  miv^  peragitur,  idem  ille  Ghnatus  continetur,  ct  incruente  immo- 
latur,  qui  in  ar&  crucia  acmcl  ae  ipaum  cniente  obtulit,  docet  sancta  aynodoa,  sacnft- 
cium  iatud  vere  propitiatorium  caae,  per  ipaomqoe  fieri,  li  cum  yero  corde  el  reet4 
fide,  cum  metCi  et  revcrentiii,  contriti  ac  pcBDitanlM  ad  Dewn  accedamus,**  etc» 

t  See  note  B  in  Appendix. 
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(Luke  zziu  20«)  substituted  the  Christ  mjrsteriomly  present,  and  risible 
oely  to  the  spiritual  eye  of  faith,  for  the  historical  Christ,  now  inacces- 
■Me  to  the  corporeal  senses.  The  former  is  taken  for  the  latter,  be- 
cause the  latter  is  likewise  the  former — both  are  considered  as  one  and 
the  same  ;  and  the  eucharistic  Saviour^  therefore,  as  the  victim  also  for 
tiie  sins  of  the  world.  And  the  more  so,  as,  when  we  wish  to  expren 
ourselves  accurately,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross  is  put  only  as 
a  part  for  an  organic  whole.  For  his  whole  life  on  earth — his  ministry 
and  his  sufierings,  as  well  as  his  perpetual  condescension  to  our  infir- 
mity in  the  Eucharist — constitute  one  great  sacrificial  act,  one  mighty 
action  undertaken  out  of  love  for  us,  and  expiatory  of  our  sins,  consist* 
iiig,  indeed,  of  various  individual  parts,  yet  so  that  none  by  itself  is, 
strictly  speaking,  the  sacrifice.  In  each  particular  part  the  whole 
recurs,  yet  without  these  parts  the  whole  cannot  be  conceived.  The 
will  of  Christ,  to  manifest  His  gracious  condescension  to  us  in  the 
Eucharist,  forms  no  less  an  integral  part  of  his  great  work,  than  all  be- 
sides, and  in  a  way  so  necessary,  indeed,  that,  whilst  we  here  find  the 
whole  scheme  of  redemption  reflected,  without  it  the  other  parts  would 
not  have  sufficed  for  our  complete  atonement.  Who,  in  fact,  would 
venture  the  assertion  that  the  descent  of  the  Son  of  Grod  in  the  Eucha* 
rtst  belongs  not  to  His  general  merits,  which  are  imputed  to  us  ?  Hence 
the  sacramental  sacrifice  is  a  true  sacrifice — a  sacrifice  in  the  strict 
sense,  yet  so  that  it  must  in  no  wise  be  separated  from  the  other  things 
which  Christ  hath  achieved  for  us,  as  the  very  consideration  of  the  end 
of  its  institution  will  clearly  show.*    In  this  last  portion  (if  we  may  m> 


*  In  Theophilaf  L>  S.  re^peter.  Anne  Comnene  Supplementa  (Tub.  183*2,  e.  tr. 
pp.  18-23)  a  Iragment  from  the  still  unprintcd  panoply  of  Nicetaa  is  communicated 
ia  reference  to  SoterichuB  Panteugonus,  the  oldest  document,  to  our  knowledge,  in. 
fonning  us  of  any  doubt  being  entertained,  whether  the  man  be  romlly  a  Baerifies^ 
SoCerich  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  under  Manuel  Comnenus,  and  maintained  the 
opinkm  that  it  wasooly  m  an  improper  sense  that  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  was  said  to 
be  offered  up  as  a  victim  to  God.  But  the  Greek  bishops  assembled  together  lejeoted 
this  view,  and  Soterich  presented  a  recantation,  which  ia  not  contained  in  the  above- 
named  writing,  but  which  t  printed  in  the  TTkeotogiecl  Quarterly  Retmo  of  Tabili. 
gen.  (See  the  Tubinger  Quartalsehrift,  1833,  No.  1,  p.  373.)  The  teoanUtion  raoi 
thns:  iyue^oC  rf  itytf  »«)  uf^  rvn/^  •«-)  Ty  rih  tuvUf  u*)  r^  fvf  Wfn0-aiyfutinf  Mt}  rif 
*rirt  Wf^^^t^ffiuvAf  irsi^%  tou  /uovo}4fevc  ««}  tfAtB^mitiirAmc  x^i/,  ast)  nr6rt  ir^oa-ei^Buvwf 
[it  stands  so  written  in  the  Paris  eod«z,  btrt  it  ought  eridentlj  to  be  wi^ontx^Knti j  wti 
vvt  w^axa  iTfii^aytfBaUt  U  t«v  eunh  ovraty  aat)  fe/acy,  ai)  t?  /u«  oSrm  ^ofwrri  dra6%u«-     Kir 

JmrtfiX*^  *  lUtKrc^m." 

TftANBLATION. 

*'I  agree  with  the  holy  synod  herein,  that  the  sacrifice  now  to  be  o^red  up,  and 
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call  it)  of  the  great  sacrifice  for  as,  all  the  other  parta  are  tobe  preient^ 
and  applied  to  us :  in  this  last  part  of  the  objective  sacrificoy  tlie  lutter 
becomes  subjective  and  appropriated  to  as.  Christ  on  the  croas  is  still 
an  object  straDge  to  us :  Christ,  in  the  Christian  worship,  is  our  pro> 
perty,  our  victira.  There  He  is  the  universal  victim — ^here  He  is  the 
victim  for  us  in  particular,  and  for  every  individual  amongst  us ;  there 
he  was  only  the  victim ; — ^hcre  He  is  the  victim  acknowledged  and 
revered :  there  the  objective  atonement  was  consummated  ; — here  the 
subjective  atonement  is  partly  fostered  and  promoted,  partly  expressed. 

The  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  in  conformity  to  its  declared  ends,  maybe 
considered  under  a  two-fold  point  of  view.     The  Church,  in  genera], 
and  every  particular  Community  within  her,  being  founded  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Son  of  God,  and  by  faith  in  the  same,  and  thus  owing  their 
existence  to  Him,  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  must,  in  the  first  place,  he 
regarded  as  one  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.    In  other   words,  the 
Church  declares  that  she  is  incapable  of  offering  up  her  thanks  to  Crod 
in  any  other  way,  than  by  giving  Him  back  who  became  the  victim 
for  the  world ; — as  if  she  were  to  say :  '*  Thou  didst,  O  Lord,  for 
Christ's  sake,  look  down,  with  graciousness  and  compassion,  upon  us  as 
Thy  ehSdren  ;  so  vouchsafe  that  we,  with  grateful  hearts,  may  revere 
Thee  as  our  Father  in  Christ,  thy  Son,  here  present     We  possess 
nought  else  that  we  can  ofier  Thee,  save  Christ ;  be  gracioosly  ^eased 
to  receive  our  sacrifice."     While  the  community,  in  the  person  of  the 
priest,  performeth  this,  it  confesses  perpetually  what  Christ  became, 
and  still  continues  to  be,  for  its  sake.     It  is  not  however  the  interior 
acts  of  thanksgiving,  adoration,  and  gratitude,  which  it  ofiTera  up  to 
God,  but  it  is  Christ  himself  present  in  the  sacrament.    These  emotions 
of  the  soul  are  indeed  excited,  unfolded,  kept  up,  and  fostered  by  the 
presence  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Saviour ;  but  of  themselves  they 
are  deemed  unworthy  to  be  presented  to  God.     Christ,  the  victim  in 
our  worship,  is  the  copious  inexhaustible  source  of  the  deepest  devotion ; 
but,  in  order  to  be  this,  the  presence  of  the  Saviour,  sacrificing  Him« 
■elf  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  is  necessarily  required— a  presence  to 
which,  as  to  an  outward  object,  the  interior  soul  of  man  must  attach  it- 
self, and  must  unbosom  all  its  feelings. 

The  community,  however,  continually  professes  itself  as  a  ainneft 


SDce  oflered  np  the  only-begotten  and  ineamate  Word,  was  once  attend  op,  and 
is  now  ofiered  up,  because  it  is  one  and  the  same.  To  him  who  doth  not  so  believe, 
anathema  :  and  if  any  thing  hath  been  found  written  in  refuUtion  hereof,  I  subject 
k  to  the  anathema.  (Signed.)  **SoTiaiciiu8  PAMTioaoNua.** 
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needing  fivgiTenesB,  and  striving,  ever  more  and  more*  to  apprq>riata 

to  itieJf  tlie  merits  of  Christ     Now  the  sacrifice  appears  propitiatory, 

tnd  the  Redeemer  present  enables  us  to  be  entirely  His  own  children, 

or  to  become  so  in  an  ever-increasing  degree.    The  present  Saviour, 

in  a  voice  audible  to  the  spiritual-minded,  incessantly  addresses  His 

Father  above :  ^  Be  graciously  pleased  to  behold  in  me  the  believing 

And  repentant  people :"  and  then  He  crieth  to  His  brethren  below : 

"Come  to  Me,  all  you  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  re* 

fresh  you  :  each  one,  who  returneth  to  Me  with  all  his  heart,  shall  find 

mercy,  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  every  grace."    Hence,  in  the  liturgy  of 

the  Latin,  as  well  as  of  the  Greek  Church,  it  is  rightly  said,  that  it  it 

Christ,  who,  in  the  holy  action,  offers  Himself  up  to  God  as  a  sacrifice; 

He  18  at  once  the  victim  and  the  high-priest.    But  we,  recognizing,  in 

the  Eucharistic  Christ,  that  same  Christ,  who,  out  of  love  for  us,  deliv* 

ered  Himself  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  exclaim,  at  the 

elevation  of  the  Host,  wherever  the  Catholic  Church  extends,  with  that 

lively  faith  in  His  manifest  mercy,  from  which  humility,  confidence* 

love,  and  repentance  spring — *^  O  Jesus !  for  Thee  I  live  ;  for  Thee  I 

die  !    O  Jesus  !  Thine  I  am,  living  or  dead." 

It  is  now  evident  to  all,  that  the  belief  in  the  real  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  Eucharist,  forms  the  basis  of  our  whole  conception  of  the  mast. 
Without  that  presence,  the  solemnity  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  mere 
reminiscence  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
celebration  by  any  society  of  the  anniversary  of  some  esteemed  indivi* 
dual,  whose  image  it  exhibits  to  view,  or  some  other  symbol,  recalls  to 
mind  his  beneficent  actions.  On  the  other  hand,  with  faith  in  the  real 
existence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  the  past  becomes  the  present — all 
that  Christ  hath  merited  for  us,  and  whereby  he  hath  so  merited  it,  is 
henceforth  never  separated  from  his  person:  He  is  present  as  that 
which  He  absolutely  is,  and  in  the  whole  extent  of  His  actions,  to  wit, 
as  the  real  victim.  Hence  the  effects  of  this  faith  on  the  mind,  the 
heart,  and  the  will  of  man,  are  quite  other  than  if,  by  the  mere  stretck 
of  the  human  faculty  of  memory,  Christ  be  called  back  from  the  distance 
of  eighteen  hundred  years.  He  Himself  manifests  His  love.  His  bene- 
volence. His  devotcdness  to  us :  He  is  evei^  in  the  midst  of  us,  full  of 
grace  and  truth. 

Accordingly,  the  Catholic  mass,  considered  as  a  sacrifice,  is  a  so- 
lemnization of  the  blessings  imparted  to  humanity  by  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  is  destined,  by  the  offering  up  of  Christ,  partly  to  express  in 
praise,  thanksgiving,  and  adoration,  the  joyous  feelings  of  redemption 
on  the  part  of  the  faithful ;  partly  to  make  the  merits  of  Christ  the  sub- 
ject of  their  perpetual  appropriation.    It  is  also  clear,  why  this  sacrifice 
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is  of  personal  utility  to  the  believer;  namely,  becaose,  thereby*  pious 
tentimentA,  each  as  faith,  hope,  love,  humility,  contritioii,  obedience, 
and  devotion  to  Christ,  are  excited,  promoted,  and  cherished.    The 
■ttcrifice  presented  to  God,  which,  as  we  have  often  said,  is  not  sepa- 
Med  firom  the  work  of  Christ,  merits  internal  grace  ^or  the  culture  of 
fiiese  sentiments,  which  are  psychologically  excited  from  withoat,  by      * 
foith  in  the  present  Saviour,  whose  entire  actions  and  sufferings  art      ' 
brought  before  the  mind.     As,  according  to  Catholic  doctrine,  forgtre- 
ftiess  of  sins  cannot  take  place  without  sanctification,  and  a  fitting  state      ' 
Of  the  human  soul  is  required  for  the  reception  of  grace,  as  well  as  an 
iustive  concurrence  towards  the  fructification  of  grace,  the  reflecting      ' 
observer  may  already  infer,  that  it  is  not  by  a  mere  outward  or  bodily      * 
(Mirticipation,  on  the  part  of  the  communityi  that  the  mass  produces 
aby  vague  indeterminate  effects. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  likewise  offered  up  for  the  living  and  the 
dead ;  that  is  to  say,  God  is  implored,  for  the  sake  of  Christ^s  oblation, 
to  grant  to  all  those  who  are  dear  to  us,  whatever  may  conduce  to  their 
Salvation.     With  the  mass,  accordingly,  the  faithful  join  the  prayer, 
that  the  merits  of  Christ,  which  are  considered  as  concentrated  in  the 
feucharistic  sacrifice,  should  be  applied  to  all  needing  them  and  sus- 
ceptible of  them.     To  consider  merely  himself  is  a  matter  of  imposa- 
hility  to  the  Christian,  how  much  less  in  so  sacred  a  solemnity  can  he 
think  only  of  himself  and  omit  his  supplication,  that  the  merits  of 
Christ,  which  outweigh  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  may  likewise  be 
iippropriated   by  all  1    The  communion  with  the  happy  and  perfect 
spirits  in  Christ  is  also  renewed  ;  for  they  are  one  with  Christ,  and  His 
work  cannot  be  contemplated  without  its  effects.    Lastly,  all  the  con* 
Cems  of  inward  and  outward  life, — sad  and  joyful  events,  good  and  ill 
fortune, — are  brought  in  connexion   with  this  sacrifice ;  and  at  this 
commemoration  in  Christ,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  highest 
gifts,  we  pour  out  to  God  our  thanksgivings  and  lamentations,  and  in 
Bim,  and  before   Him,  we  implore    consolation,  and  courage,  and 
strength,  under  sufferings ;  self-denial,  clemency,  and  meekness,  in  proa* 
perity. 

Hitherto,  however,  we  have  considered  the  mass  merely  as  a  sacri* 
ficial  oblation ;  but  this  view  by  no  means  embraces  its  whole  purport. 
The  assembled  congregation  declares,  from  what  we  have  stated,  that 
In  if^df,  without  Christy  it  discovers  nothing — absolutely  nothing—^ 
which  can  be  agreeable  to  God  :  nay,  tiothing  but  what  is  inadequate, 
earthly,  and  sinful.  Renouncing  itself,  it  gives  itself  up  to  Christ,  fbll 
6f  confidence,  hoping  for  His  sake  forgiveness  of  sins  and  eternal  lifi^ 
and  every  grace.     In  this  act  of  self-renunciation,  and  (^  entire  self* 
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ibandonment  to  God  in  Christ,  tho  believer  has,  as  it  weroi  thrown  off 
limselfy  excommunicated  himselfi«  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  his  ezistenoet 
u  separated  from  Christ,  in  order  to  live  only  by  Him,  and  in  Him* 
9ence  he  is  in  a  state  to  enter  into  the  most  intimate  fellowship  with 
Christ,  to  commune  with  Him,  and  with  his  whole  being  to  be  entirely 
ibsorbed  in  Him.  For  the  unseemliness  of  the  congregation  no  longer 
uunmunicating  every  Sunday  (as  was  the  case  in  the  primitive  Church,) 
lad  of  the  priest  in  the  mass  usually  receiving  alone  the  body  of  th^ 
jord,  b  not  to  be  laid  to  the  blame  of  the  Church  (for  all  the  prayers 
a  the  holy  sacrifice  presuppose  the  sacramental  communion  of  the  en* 
ire  congregation,}  but  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  tepidity  of  the 
[reater  part  of  the  faithful.  Yet  are  the  latter  earnestly  exhorted  to 
larticipate,  at  least  spiritually,  in  the  communion  of  the  priest,  and,  in 
bis  way,  to  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ.* 

Who  will  not  name  such  a  worship  most  Christian,  most  pious,  and 
'eal :-— a  worship   wherein  God  is  adored  in  spirit  and  in  truth  7     In* 
leed,  how  can  a  carnal-minded  man,  who  will  not  believe  in  the  incar* 
nation  of  the  Son  of  God,— >for  the  most  powerful  obstacle  to  this  be* 
lief  is  in  the  fact  that  man  clearly  perceives,  he  must  be  of  a  godly 
iray  of  thinking,  so^soon  as  he  avows  that  God  has  become  man-^how 
can  such  a  man  look  upon  the  mass  as  other  than  mere  foolishness  ? 
The  mass  comprises  an  ever-recurring  invitation  to  the  confession  of 
our  sins,  of  our  own  weakness  and  helplessness.     It  is  a  living  repre- 
sentation of  the  infinite  love  and  compassion  of  God  towards  us,  which 
he  hath  revealed,  and  daily  still  reveals,  in  the  delivering  up  of  His  only 
begotten  Son :  and  therefore  it  contains  the  most  urgent  exhortation 
to  endless  thanksgiving,  to  effective  mutual  love,  and  to  our  heavenly 
glorification.    Hence  an  adversary  to  such  a  worship  must  be  ona 
whpse  thoughts  creep  exclusively  on  the  earth,  or  of  the  whole  act  un* 
derstands  nought  else,  but  that  the  priest  turns  sometimes  to  the  rightt 
sometimes  to  the  left,  and  is  clothed  in  a  motley -coloured  garment  On 
the  other  hand,  he  who  misapprehends  the  wants  of  man,  and  the  high 
objects  of  our  Divine  Redeemer,  in  the  establishment  of  the  sacra^ 
ments ;  he  who,  like  the  Manicheans,  rejects  the  sacraments  as  coarse, 


*  L.  e.  SeflB.  zni.  c.  viii.  '*  Quoad  ufum  autem,  recte  et  lapienter  patras  nostri  ties 
nUionet  hoc  sanctum  flacramentum  accipiendi  distinxemnt.  Quoadam  enim  docoo* 
nmt  aacramentaliter  duntaxat  id  sumerc,  ut  peccatores,  alios  autem  spiritualiter,  illos 
BimirmD,  qui,  voto  proporitum  ilium  ccslestem  panem  edentei,  fide  viy&,  quae  per  dV 
laetknem  operator,  fructom  ejoi  et  utilitatem  sentiunt ;  tertioe  porro  «acramentaliter 
■mol  et  epiritiialiter :  hi  autem  loiii,  qui  ae  prius  probant  et  iqstruunt,ut  veetemniqik 
t]a]iBiniiiduti,*'ete. 
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sensual  institutionsy  and  follows  the  track  of  a  false  spirituality,  will 
regard  the  Catholic  dogma  as  incomprehensible.  In  the  opinion  of 
Such  a  man,  a  worship  is  in  the  same  degree  spiritual,  ils  it  is  untrue. 
He  lays  before  his  Ood  the  lofty  conceptions  that  have  sprung  out  of 
the  fulness  of  his  intellectual  poitrers,  hi^  holy  feelings  and  inflexible 
resolves  ;  these  have  no  reference  to  the  outwiard  historical  Christ,  but 
only  to  the  ideal  one,  Which  is  Inerged  in  the  subjectivity  of  these  feel' 
ings  and  ideas ;  while  yet,  by  the  fact  of  the  external  revelation  of  the 
Logos,  internal  worship  must  needs  obtain  a  perpetual  outward  LtBis, 
and,  in  truth,  one  representing  the  Word  delivered  up  to  suffering,  be- 
cause it  was  under  the  form  of  a  self-sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world 
that  this  maifestation  occurred.  How,  on  the  other  hand,  any  one  who 
has  once  apprehended  the  full  meaning  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity, 
and  who  with  joy  confesses  that  his  duty  is  the  reverse— n&mely,  to 
Jmss  from  seemidg  to  real  and  divine  existence,  and  has  accordingly 
attained  to  the  perception  that  the  doctrine  of  a  forgiveness  of  sins  in 
Christ  Jesils,  of  an  exaltation  of  man  unto  God,  and  of  a  communica^ 
tion  of  divine  life  to  him,  through  our  Lord,  must  remain  unprofitable 
until  it  be  brought  before  us  in  concrete  forms,  and  be  made  to  bear  oil 
Our  most  individual  relations-*-how  any  one,  I  say,  who  clearly  per- 
ceives all  this,  can  refuse  to  revere  in  the  Catholic  mass  a  divine  in* 
Btitution,  I  atn  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

After  this  exposition,  we  are  probably  now  enabled  to  give  a  satis^ 
factory  solution  to  the  chief  objection  Which  the  Protestant  communites 
have  urged  against  the  Catholic  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  It  is  argued« 
that  by  the  mass  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross  is  abolished,  or  that, 
at  any  rate,  it  receives  a  detriment,  since  the  latter  is  considered  as 
incomplete,  and  needing  a  supplement.  NoW,  it  is  self-evident,  that 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  by  keeping  the  oblation  of  Christ  on  the  crt)8s, 
or  rather  his  whole  ministry  and  sufferings,  eternally  present,  presup« 
poses  the  same,  and  in  its  Whole  purport  maintains  the  same ;  and  so 
far  from  obliterating,  it  stamps  them  more  vividly  on  the  minds  of 
men ;  and,  instead  of  supplying  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  the  cross  with 
some  heterogeneous  element,  it  brings  that  sacrifice  in  its  true  integrity 
and  original  vitality  to  bear  the  most  individual  application  and  appro- 
priation throughout  all  ages.  It  is  one  and  the  same  undivided  victim, 
«— one  and  the  same  High  Priest,  who  on  the  mount  of  Calvary  and  on 
our  altars  hath  offered  Himself  up  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  But,  as  this  view  is  so  obvious,  and  as  the  Reformers  neverthe* 
less  constantly  repeated  their  objections,  and  impressed  them  so  strongly 
on  the  minds  of  their  followers,  that,  down  to  the  present  day  they  are 
repeated,  something  deeply  rooted  in  the  constitution  of  Protestantism 
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t.*       Itoelf  seems  to  lurk  under  thNe  objections,  and  requires  to  be  dragged 
■  •       to  Ugfat.     The  decisive,  conscious^  undoubting  faith,  that  Christ  before 
R        oor  eyes  offers  himself  up  for  us  to  his  eternal  Father,  is  quite  calcula« 
c        ted  to  produce  an  effeat  piercing  into  the  inmost  heart  of  man — far  be- 
i:        low  the  deepest  roots  of  evil,  so  that  sin  in  its  inmost  germ  should  be 
plucked  from  the  will,  and  the  believer  be  unable  to  refuse  to  conse- 
crate his  life  to  God.*    This  ordinance  of  divine  compassion  neces- 
sarily leadsy  along  with  others,  to  the  doctrine  of  internal  justification  | 
i        as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mass  must  be  rejected  with  a  sort  of  instinct, 
wherever  that  doctrine  is  repudiated.     If  such  great  and  living  mani- 
^        Testations  of  the  Redeemer's  grace  be  unable  thoroughly  to  purify  the 
r-        heart  of  man  ;  if  they  be  incapable  of  moving  us  to  heartfelt  gratitude 
''        and  mutual  love,  to  the  most  unreserved  self-sacrifice,  and  to  the  sup* 
plication,  that  God  would  accept  the  oblation  of  ourselves  ;  then  we 
c        may  with  reason  despair  of  our  sanctification,  and  abandon  ourselves  to 
&  mere  theory  of  impulalion.    Now,  perhaps,  we  may  understand  the 

*  Luther  (de  captiyit  Bab.  opp.  ed.  Jen.  torn.  ii.  p.  279,  b.  and  980}  still  ezpretf. 

tt  tiie  glorJoiis  reminiflccnccff  of  hb  Catholic  education,  which,  howerer,  became  wL 

WajB  feebler,  till  at  last  they  were  totally  extinguished.     **  Eat  itaque  mina,  aed  se- 

ciioduni  lubatantiam  tuam,  propric  nihil  aliud,  quam  verba  Chritti  pnedicta  :  *  acci- 

pite  et  mandacate,'  etc.    Ac  si  dicat :  eccc  o  homo  peccator  et  damnatus,  ex  mera 

gmtnitlque  charitate,  quA  diligo  te,  sic  yolente  miaericordiarum  patre,  his  yerbis  pro- 

mitto  tibi,  ante  omne  mcritum  et  vottim  tuuiti,  remianolQetn  oflmimn  peceatoruin  tntf. 

^im  et  Yitam  eternaia.  £t  ut  certiaaimua  de  hac  me&  promiaaone  irreTOcabili  aia,  eor« 

jma  meura  tradam  et  aangumem  fundam,  morte  ipa^  hac  banc  promiMkmeni  confimuu 

toniB,  et  utrumquc  tibi  in  aignum  et  memoriale  ejuadcm  promiaaionia  relicturua.   Quod 

com  frequentaveria,  mei  mcmoraia,  hanc  meam  in  te  charitatem  et  largitatem  preedices 

et  landea  et  giatiaa  agas.*'  (Here,  however,  it  ia  merely  the  subjective,  and  not  the  objee. 

tire  part  which  is  brought  forward.)  **  Ex  quibua  videa,  ad  miasam  dlgne  habendam  alL 

tid  non  requiri  quam  fidem,  qolL  huic  promisaioni  fideliter  nitatur,  Chriatum  in  suis  verbis 

Teracem  credat,  et  aibi  h«c  immonaa  bona  case  donata  non  dubitet.    Ad  hanc  fidem 

mox  aequetur  auA  aponte  dulciaaimua  afiectua  cordia,  quft,  dilatatur  et  impinguatur 

tpintva  hominis  (hue  cat  charitaa,  per  Spiritum  Sanctum  in  fide  Chriati  donata,)  qI 

in  Christum,  tam  largum  et  benigoum  tcatatorem,  rapiatur,  fiatque  penitus  alhu  it 

novus  homo.    Quia  enim  non  dulciter  lacrymetur,  imo  pne  gaudio  in  Chriatum  pens 

exanimetnr,  si  credat  fide  indubitatft.,  hanc  Christi  promisaionem  innstimabilem  ad  se 

pertinere  7    Quomodo  non  diliget  tantum  bencfactorem,  qui  indiguo  et  longe  alia 

merito  tantaa  divitiaa  et  hcrcditatem  hanc  setemam  pncveniena  offcrt,  promittit  et 

dooat  7"    Compare  Sancti  Anaelmi  orationca  n.  xxv..xxxv.  opp.  edit.  Gerberon.  Par. 

17SI,  p  964,  seq.     But  at  page  981  of  thia  work  Luther  says  :  **  Ita  possum  quod. 

die,  imo  omni  hord,  miasam  habere,  dum  quoties  voluero,  possum  mihi  verba  Christi 

propooeie  et  fidem  meam  in  illis  alere,*'  etc.    This  is  indeed  true,  but  to  overlook 

eveiy  other  consideration,  such  an  idealism  would  render  the  sacraments  utterly  od- 

neceaaiy,  and  pMie  worship  osekssf  since  something  external  tnutt  always  toam 

the  fiDfondation  of  the  latter. 
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full  aense  of  the  above^cited  prayer,  which  the  Catholic  at  the  elevi* 
tion  of  the  boat  utters  to  hia  Saviour  :  ^  To  thee  let  my  whole  life  bf 
coDBecrated  I" 

Yet  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  Reformer*  ni^t  be  M 
into  error  through  various,  and  some  extremely  scandabusi  abuser  eipe* 
cially  an  unepiritual,  dry,  mechanical  performance  and  pairticipatioB  ii 
this  most  mysterious  function*  Moreover,  in  default  of  historical  ksia* 
ing,  the  high  antiquity  and  apostolic  origin  of  the  holy  sacrifice  was  wt 
known  to  them.  If  it  cannot  even  be  denied,  that  their  whole  syilea^ 
when  regarded  from  one  point  of  view,  should  have  led  tbiem  rathtf 
sealously  to  uphddi  than  to  disapprove  of  the  sacrificial  Worship ;  yflt 
they  instinctively  felt  that,  in  that  worship,  there  lay  somethiiig  ia* 
finitely  more  profound  than  all  the  doctrinal  foundations  of  their  owi 
theological  system ;  and,  accordingly,  they  were  driven  by  an  unooa* 
scions  impulse  into  a  negative  course. 

There  are  now  some  particulars  which  remain  to  be  considered.  Tht 
doctrine  of  the  change  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  anJ  blood  of 
Christ  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  Catholic  system  of  theology* 
Who  doth  not  immediately  think  of  that  true,  moral  change  wluch 
must  take  place  in   man,  so  soon  as  he  enters  into  communi<m  with 
Christ,  when  the  earthly  man  ceases,  and  the  heavenly  one  begins,  lo 
that  not   we,  but  Christ  liveth  in  us  ?     In  the  Lord's  supper  Luthtf 
could  not   find  Christ  alone,*^read  and  wine  ever   recurred  to  hii 
mind,  because,  in  the  will  of  those  regenerated   in  Christ,  he  saw  a 
permanent  dualism,  a  perpetual  co-existence  of  a  spiritual  and  a  carnal 
inclination,  so  that  the  latter^^^vil  principle  in  man*-'COuld  never  ba 
truly  converted  into  the  former.     Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  transob* 
stantiation  is  the  clearest  representation  of  the  objectivity  of  the  food 
of  the  soul  ofiered  to  us  in  the  sacraments  ;  and,  if  we  may  dare  to 
speak  of  the  internal  motions  of  the  Divine  economy,  we  should  affirm 
that,  by  this  transubetantiation,  wrought  through  a  miracle  of  God*s 
omnipotence,  the  strongest  barrier  is  raised  against  any  false  subjective 
opinion.      This  doctrine,  which   most  undoubtedly   was  at  all  times 
prevalent  in  the  Church,*  though  at  one  time  more  clearly,  at  another 


«  In  the  Liturgy  of  St  ChrTsostom  (Ooar  Eucholog,  p.  77)  we  meet  vrith  tfaa 
following  forms  of  prayer:  **Bv;io^ror  iUwora.  *nf  ciyuf  o^t*?.*'  **Ble«,  O  I^vd, 
the  holy  bread,'*  laith  the  deacon  ;  hereupon  the  priest  soith :  "  froinnf  tov  /Am  ^Egrw 
<t«v^?  T//u/or  r^fub  Tou  X^itf^rou  rov."  *•  Make  this  bread  the  Ycnerable  body  of  thy 
Christ."  Then  the  deacon  calls  upon  the  priest  to  bless  the  wine ;  whereiqion  the  latter 
eaith :  **  Ti  /i  •?  srrrwg/y  toc^  tZ/uav  M/uut  ttS  X^irreS  #oy."  "  Make  what  is  oon* 
tained  in  this  chalice  the  venerable  blood  of  thj  Chmt"    Then  ovcf  both  the  pnaal 
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m  clearly,  ez|iret0ed,  according  as  occasion  seemed  to  requiret  wa% 
i  the  Middle  Age,  laid  down  as  a  formal  dogma,  at  a  period,  when  a 
ilse  pantheistic  mysticism,  which  we  ha? e  elsewhere  described,  con* 
iNinded  the  distinctions  between  the  human  and  the  divine,  and  identi* 
led  the  Father  with  the  world,  the  Son  of  God  with  the  eternal  idea  of 
nan,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  with  religious  feelings.  Several  Gnostic 
ects,  and  afterwards,  Amahrich  of  Chartres,  and  David  of  Dinant,  io% 
nfeated  these  errors.  They  regarded  the  historical  revelation  of  God 
B  Christ  Issus  as  a  self-revelation  of  man,  and  the  sacraments  were, 
hsrefore,  in  the  eyes  of  these  people  nought  else  than  what  man  chose 
f  himself  to  attribute  to  them.  Hence,  they  rejected  them  as  useless  ^ 
tnd,  identifying  with  God  the  energies  of  the  world,  they  conceived  it 
iogular  that  those  powers,  which  in  themselves  were  thoroughly  divine^ 
iMxild  receive,  from  any  external  cause,  a  divine  nature  or  property, 
ji  this  conjuncture  of  time,  it  appeared  necessary  to  point  out  more 
slearly  than  had  been  done  at  any  previous  period,  the  primitive  doc- 
rioe  that  had  been  handed  down,  and  to  set  it  in  the  strongest  light 
nth  all  the  consequences  deducible  from  it.  The  doctrine  of  a  change 
fnbtUmce  in  created  powersi  to  be  applied  as  a  divine  and  sanctifying 
Hxuishment  of  the  spirit,  most  clearly  established  the  opposition  of 
i%ristianity  to  the  fundamental  tenet  of  these  sects,  which  took  so 


nth:  ** CoaYCTiing  them  through  thj  Holj  Spirit,**  **fcfT«^aiA.L?  r^  nnufiim  rev 
f  ^y."  The  Liturgy  of  St.  Ba&il  has  the  aame  forms,  with  even  a  verbal  ooinei. 
nee.  (p.  166.) 

In  Rcnaudot*s  CoUeetio  Liturgiarum  Orientalium  (torn.  i.  p.  157.)  we  read  asfol. 
m%  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Alezandrino  Church :  "*'Et<  /*  §^*  if/m  at)  rt\  rove  ^tov; 
lirtmt^  ax)  Mr)  'ra  mrifit  ravTA  to  Tm/ua  9w  to  Syisr,  7rA  Tavra  hytm^  mu  <rtAfikSrf , 
;  9vfiiSi9*fUH  knot.  Kflt)  mtivn^  Toy  /uiy  o^rer  vZ/aa  ,.,  ,*n  i%  it  ri^t'.f  nifAft  tsc 
^  htJ^MMMi  tun^v  Tou  av^Mii  aj)  ^u  ajc)  0-«rM^)c.  axl  w^fii^uJuK  ifjL^,  *!«««* 
^irrou.**  **  Send  down  upon  us,  and  upon  these  breads,  and  upon  thcue  chalices, 
17  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  may  consecrate  and  consummate  these  as  the  omnipotent 
nA ;  and  that  he  may  make  the  bread  the  body,  and  the  chalice  the  blood,  of  the 
ew  IWament  of  him  our  Lord,  and  God,  and  SaTionr,  and  onireml  King,  Jcsos 

Tlie  KKCalled  unhrcrsal  canon  of  the  Ethiopians  saya,  loc.  cit.  p.  504  :  **  Ostende 
eiem  tuam  super  hunc  pancm  et  super  hunc  calicem,  quos  proposoimus  super  hoc 
tare  ^ritnale  tuum :  bcnedic,  sanctifica,  ct  purifica  illoe ;  et  transmuta  hunc  pa. 
m,  ut  fiat  corpus  tuum  purom,  et  quod  mistum  est  in  hoc  caliee,  sanguis  tutu  pre. 
SOS."  Hereupon  Renaudot  obsorres  (p.  537  :)  **  Veram  mutationem  significat  toz 
itfaiopiea,  lei  aeilieet  onius  in  aliam,  ut  agnoacit  ipse  Ludolfoa  in  lezicia  sais,  mul- 
OS  seriptimD  loci  in  quibos  usnrpatur,  palam  faciunt.  Si  yel  levissma  de  cgiia 
nificationo  esaet  dubitatio,  tox  Coptica,  cui  reapondet,  et  Yeraiones  Aimhic«  illam 
ae  diaeuterent.** 
21 
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■mch  pleasure  in  the  world  as  to  coDfoaiul  it  with  the  divinity ;  fiuliig 
to  observe  that,  through  the  creative  energy  of  the  Redeemer  only  cony 
%  new  world  be  called  into  existence,  and  that,  consequently,  it  wM 
impossible  for  him  to  be  engendered  by  the  world.  Moreover,  out  of  Hn 
general  movement  of  the  age  sprang  a  peculiar  form  of  the  most 
adoration  of  the  Eucharist  {festum  corporis  ChrisH,)  so  that  it 
be  no  longer  possible  to  confound  the  internal  acts  of  the  human  miii 
with  the  historical  Christ ;  for,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  festival,  CM 
was  represented  as  extraneous  to  man,  and  neither  as  one  in  himnlf 
wi^  us,  nor  as  evolved  out  of  us,  but  as  coming  to  us  only  from  wifti 
oat.*  In  the  doctrine  of  trantubstantiation,  Christianity  with  its  ei> 
thre  essence  exhibits  itself  as  an  external,  immediate  divine  revelatioa. 
At  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  therefore,  it  was  the  more  neceasaiy 
to  bring  out  this  doctrine,  and  the  ecclesiastical  rites  connected  with  i^ 
in  the  most  prominent  form  ;  as  an  empty,  erroneous  spirituality  wm 
everywhere  manifesting  itself 

Lastly,  in  the  Catholic  Church  the  custom  prevails  of  receiving  con* 
munion  only  under  one  kind  : — a  matter,  as  is  evident,  belonging  to 
fiscipline,  and  not  to  doctrine.f  It  is  well  known  that  this  custom  ww 
not  first  established  by  any  ecclesiastical  law  ;  but,  on  the  contrarj,  it 
was  in  consequence  of  the  general  prevalence  of  the  usoage,  that  tUi 
law  was  pass^  in  approval  of  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  less  notorietyi 
that  the  monasteries  in  whose  centre  this  rite  had  its  rise,  and  thence 
spread  in  ever  wider  circles,  were  led  by  a  very  nice  sense  of  delicacj 
to  impose  on  themselves  this  privation.  A  pious  dread  of  desecratingi 
by  spilling  and  the  like,  even  in  the  most  conscientious  ministration,  the 
form  of  the  sublimest  and  the  holiest,  whereof  the  participation  can  be 
vouchsafed  to  man,  was  the  feeling  which  swayed  their  minds.  Soom 
may  hold  this  opinion  for  superstitious ;  and,  according  as  they  see  is 
the  consecrated  elements  but   mere  material  species,  the  more  easilj 


*  That  it  was  not  in  the  Middle  Age,  as  a  frivoloiui  ignorance  has  olUn  i 
that  the  adoration  of  the  Eucharist  first  arose,  numberless  authorities  can  ffov** 
For  example,  to  pass  over  the  testimonies  of  the  much  more  ancient  Ongai  «• 
read  in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  (Goar's  Eucholog.  p.  81,)  at  the  dmtiaB  d 
the  Host,  the  following  words:  **  tiT«e  w^o^tu/m  o  ii^c,  maI  o  /lostioci  h  ^  trviv  4^ 


**  TbMk  the  priestand  the  deacon  worship,  each  in  the  pUce  where  he  standb,  wtf- 
Of  in  secret  three  times :  *  O  God !  be  propitious  to  me  a  sinner.'    And  the  ] 
m  like  manner  aU  worship  with  reverence.*' 

t  Concil.  Trident.  Sees,  vd.  Can.  i-iy.  Sees.  zxii.  Decret  sop.  concci.  calieis. 
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31  such  an  opinion  occur  to  their  mindfl.  But  the  Catholic  who,  even 
I  this  fonnality,  proves  thai  it  is  not  with  him  a  mere  matter  of  form 
hen  he  abstains  from  the  consecrated  chahce,  and  who»  taught  by  ex* 
Bples  in  Scripture*  or^  at  any  rate*  by  the  authority  of  the  primitive 
Surch,  thinks  himself  justified  in  so  abstaining,  without  becoming 
Eenated  from  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  kwing  any  portion  of  his 
iacharistic  Mossiugs : — the  Catholic,  we  say,  rejoices  that,  though  in 
ii  Church  there  may  be  men  of  a  perhaps  exaggerated  scrupuloaty, 
^  none  are  found  so  carnal-minded  as  to  desire  to  drink  in  the  com* 
Quion  not  the  holy  blood,  but  the  mere  wine,  and  often,  on  that  ac* 
ioont,  protest  among  other  things,  against  what  they  call  a  mutilation 
€the  ordinance  of  Christ.  We  regret  the  more  to  be  obliged  to  call 
he  attention  of  our  separated  brethren  to  this  abuse  in  their  Church,  as 
te  must  add,  that  the  number  of  those  in  their  communion  is  not  less 
aonsiderable,  who  forego  the  partaking  of  the  sacred  bkxxi,  not  from 
my  spiritual  dread  of  desecrating  it  by  spilling,  but  from  a  mere  sen* 
nal  feeling  of  disgust  at  the  uncleanliness  of  those  with  whom  they 
lie  to  drink  out  of  the  same  cup.  When  even  the  Zuinglians  complain 
if  tfus  mutilation, — they  who  have  taken  away  the  body  with  the  blood 
if  Christ,  and  left  in  room  of  them  mere  bread  and  mere  wiile, — it  is 
iflkult  not  to  think  of  that  passage  in  Holy  Writ,  wherein  the  Re* 
ieemer  reproaches  the  Pharisees,  that  they  strain  at  gnats,  but  swallow 
atmels.  However,  we  should  rejoice,  if  it  were  lefl  free  to  each  one  to 
hink  or  not  of  the  consecrated  chalice  :  and  this  permission  would  be 
{tinted,  if  with  the  same  love  and  concord  an  universal  desire  were 
oi^resBod  for  the  use  of  the  cup,  as,  from  the  twelfth  century,  the  con* 
tnuy  wish  has  been  enounced. 

^nzT.— Doctrine  of  the  Lotherant,  Zwin^Iians,  and  Calvinitti,  on  the  Eachariet. 

The  Reformation  had  run  its  course  but  for  a  few  years,  when 
thoB  arose  among  its  partisans,  in  relation  to  the  holy  Eucharist,  very 
iaportant  points  of  difference.  Luther  taught  a  real  and  substantial 
pnseace  of  the  body  and  bkKxi  of  Christ  in  the  holy  communion,  with* 
oit,  however,  adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  transiibstantiation,  which  he 
rejected,  not  on  exegetical  grounds,  but  on  account  of  an  expression  ac- 
ddentaDy  ^rown  out  by  Pierre  d^Ailly.*  But  we  have  already  observed 


*  Eren  the  tenth  artiele  of  the  Angaborg  Confbnon  teachee :  •'  De  cceni 
Ikmiiii   doeent,  quod    eor|raa  et   Mngiiia  Christi  Teie  adant  et    diatribnantnr 
a  ecsna  Domiai,  et  imprabant  aeem  docentoa.**     The  worda  '•nb 
•t  vini,*'  wm  originally  inaerted,  but,  as  e«iy  as  the  year  1531, 
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that  Certstadtf  a  colleague  of  Luther's  inWitteroherg,  drew  from  iiM 
rery  opinions  which  Luther  and  Melanethon  had  put  forth,  upoa  dtf. 
nature  of  the  saeranientsy  conclusions  whkh,  according  to  the  priM!> 
pies  of  those  Refomfers,  coufd  not  be  easHy  invaliditted.  T^  eiegilk 
proofSf  on  the  othef  hand,  which  Carlstadt  adduced  hi  support  of  Hi 
riews,  were  most  feeble^  nay,  perfectly  contemptible:  but  what  he  tntf 
UnaUe  to  accompKsh,  Zwingle  and  <£co]ampadius,  who  hastened  to\h 
assistance,  attemfpted  with  much  dexterity  to  effect.  If  the  first  Sdtf 
Reformers  in  more  than  one  respect  erinced  a  sfa^owness  without  i^ 
ample,  this  was  hei^  more  pre-eminently  the  case«  They  saw  ia  Af 
holy  Eucharist  a  mere  remembrance  of  Christ,  of  his  soflTertngs  and  Ik 
death  ;  at  least,  whaterer  traces  of  a  deeper  signification  they  rai^ 
yet  find  in  this  mystery,  were  so  feeble  as  to  be  rarely  discerned  by  mf 
one.*  Moreover,  Zwingle  and  CEcolampadius  variously  interpreted  lit 
well-known  classical  passtge  in  Matthew,  though  they  agreed  in  fW 
result.  The  former  maintained  that  tf^i  (is)  was  the  same  as  ''sf' 
nifies  :^  the  latter  took  i^r/  in  its  proper  sense,  but  asserted  that  tj^ 
(body)  was  put  metaphorKallr  for  **8ign  of  my  body.^  Luther  hid 
then  indeed  already  rejected  the  doctrine  of  transubetantiation^  butbff 
still  continued,  with  his  accustomed  coarsoness  and  violence,  yet  with 
great  acuteness  and  mo8t  brilliant  success,  to  defend  against  Zwingfior 
the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.     For,  whenever  the  doc^ 


Melanethon  0uppnr0flc<l  them.  See  S»]ig*8  complete  History  of  the  AogihR^ 
CoDfeasion  (in  German,)  vol.  iM.  e.  t,  p.  171.  In  &e  itopj  of  the  CSoite' 
iion  prctentcd  to  the  Btnperor  Charles  V,  hi  the  year  1530,  the  tenth  utMl^ 
ran  thus  :  **  Touchmf^  the  Lord's  supper,  it  is  taught,  that  the  true  body  and  blood  d 
Christ  ore,  under  tlic  furm  of  bread  and  wine,  truly  present,  giren,  distributed,  ii' 
taken  in  the  Eucharist.     On  which  account  the  contrary  doctrine  is  icjected.** 

♦  »•  tfuldrichi  Zwin^lii  Op.  t  ii.  In  the  essay  (fUustriasimis  GermaniaB  Princip.  iff 
Conciliis  Aug.  Congreg.  p.  546,  b.;,  be  gives  an  explanation  not  unlraftby  a  B^i» 
alist  of  oar  time,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Christians  said.  Christ  is  present  in  tW 
Eucharist :  *'  Quo  factum  est,  ut  vetcrcs  dixerint  corpus  Christi  Tere  esse  in  cmakt 
idautem  duplici  nomine,  cum  propter  istam,  qua>  Jam  dicta  est,  ccrtftm  fidd  eonttf* 
plationem,  (pix  Christum  ipsum  in  cruce  propter  no«  dcficientem  nihil  rainoi  fi* 
sentem  videt,  quam  Stephanos  carmlibus  oculis  ad  dexteram  Patris  rognantem  vidi 
fet.  Et  adseyerarc  audeo,  h^inc  Stcphano  roYclationem  et  exUbitioneiir  scoafailite 
esM  factam,  ut  nobis  exemplo  cssct,  fidelibus,  cum  pro  se  patcrcntor,  eo  aeiiii^nnd 
fore,  non  sensibilitcr,  scd  contemplatione  et  solatio  fidei."  F.  549  :  **Ciim  pale 
fiamilias  pcregrc  profcctunis  nobilissimum-  annulum  suum,  in  quo  imago  sua.  nniiT 
est,  conjugi  matrifamilia;  his  verbis  tradit:  Eu  mc  tibi  moritum,  qucm  shffrnti*i 
teneas,  et  quo  to  oblcctcs.  Jam  illc  paterfamilias  Domini  noetri  JesQ  ChcM 
typum  gent.  Is  enim  abiens  ceclesie  c<Hijugi  siue  imaginem  suam  in  oobmb  net 
» reliquit" 
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^  truth  is  in  any  degree  on  hit  aide,  he  it  always  an  ineomparable 
^putant  i  and  what  he  put  forth  on  this  luliyect  in  his  controversial 
Titiogs  is  still  well  deserving  of  attention. 

Between  the  Saxon  and  the  Helvetic  opinions,  Capito  and  the  pliant 
>cer  attempted  to  steer  an  untenable  middle  coursci  without  being  able 
fedace  their  ideas  to  clear,  simple  forms  of  expression.*  More  sue* 
Mfal  was  Calvin  in  holding  such  a  middle  course  :  and  his  acuteness 
wM  not  have  failed  finding  the  most  fitting  expression  for  his  ideas^ 
id  he  not  purposely  preferred  a  certain  obscurity.  He  taught  that  the 
dy  of  Christ  is  truly  present  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  that  the  be- 
ver  partook  of  it*  ,But  he  only  meant  that,  simultaneously  with  the 
dily  participation  of  the  material  elements,  which  in  every  respect 
DMuned  what  they  were,  and  merely  signified  the  body  and  blood  of 
krist,  a  power,  emanating  from  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  now  in 
mxen  only,  is  communicated  to  the  spirit.f  He  had  the  pleasure  of 
laing  his  opinion  adopted  in  the  ^^  Agreement  of  Zurich*'  by  the  Swiss 
aformed ;  and  the  later  Calvinistic  formularies  of  faith  in  like  manner 
1  adhere  to  it^ 


*  CunfiMi.  Tetrmpolitan,  c.  zviii.  p.  353.  **  Sinfulari  Biudio  bane  Christi  in  wiot 
mitatem  Kinper  depnedicant,  qui  is  non  minus  hodid,  qaam  in  novissimii  illA,  ccenH, 
imibiis  qai  inter  illius  diseipulos  ex  animo  nomcn  dedcriint,  cum  banc  ecenam,  uC 
■e,  institm't,  npetnnt,  yeram  auum  «orpc8  Tenimque  suum  sanguincm  verfe  eden. 
MB  et  bibendom,  in  eibam  potumque  aniaianmi,  quo  ills  in  0tcmam  Titam  alan- 
tr,  dare  per  Meramenta  dignatnr.  ut  jam  ipse  in  illis,  et  ilH  in  ipto  vivant  et  penD»- 
aat.  is  die  noyiitima  in  noFam  et  immortalem  vitam  per  ipsnm  rasueciUndi,'*  etA. 
irt  M  eren  Zwinglios  made  use  of  the  expression,  **  Christ  is  truly  preaent  in  the 
Old's  Sapper,**  and  the  cities  of  Upper  Germany  were  in  cloee  connexion  with  himi 
lime  eonfided  in  this  declaration  of  the  formulary.  Compare  Salig*s  complete  hi»> 
lyof  the  Aogeburg  Confemion  (in  German,)  yol.  ii.  c.  13,  p.  400 :  **  The  prain,** 
i|s  he,  **Gannot  be  refused  to  the  Confession  of  the  four  eities,  that  on  many  points 
has  a  good  and  Christian  bearing ;  but  in  the  article  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  was 
sy  ambiguously  worded,  so  that  it  might  be  interpreted  in  favour  of  Zwingle*B,  as 

dl  as  of  Luther's  doctrine Hence  must  the  aforesaid  article  of  this  Confessioo 

I  ondenlood  and  explained  from  the  preyioosly  cited  eonespondenee  between  Bucer 
Ii  Maknethoo." 

t  Gslvia.  IiMtit.  lib.  iv.  c.  17,  fol.  503 ;  Codmus.  Tig.  Calyin.  opp.  torn.  viii. 
.C48. 

t  CowftwB  HeWet.  u.  art.  xx.  xxii.  p.  99,  et  seq.  **  Coenam  vero  mysticam.*'  it  is 
id  (art.  zzii.  J  *'  snis  vcre  ad  hoc  oflfort,  ut  magis  magiaque  in  31is  tivat,  et  illi  in 
m:  son  quod  pasi  et  vino  coipus  Domini  et  sanguis  vel  natnxmliter  miantur,  sed 
ml  paais  et  ? inom  ez  institutiooe  Domini  symbols  sunt,  quibos  ab  ipso  Domino,  per 
mIsbIb  ministeriom,  vara  corporis  et  sanguinis  ejus  eommunioatiot  non  in  pcritttma 
mttis  eibom,  sed  hi  etemw  vitas  alimoniam,  ezhibeator.  Hoe  saoio  eibo  ideo  swpe 
ir,  quoniam  hujus  monitn  in  crucifixi  mortem  sanguincmque  fidei  ocnlis  intneik 
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We  most  howerer  ezamiiie  this  sabjeet  more  nearly.  Tlie  diflprtv 
preTailing  between  the  Wittemberg  and  Helvetic  Reformera  could,  kt 
man  J  reasons,  be  viewed  only  with  the  greatest  pain  by  the  adfoettei 
and  friends  of  the  ecclesiastical  revolution.  Independently  of  the  ftdi 
that,  from  the  existence  of  snch  disputes,  the  Catholics  not  amoeeeM* 
fully  drew  conclusions  against  important  principles  of  the  RefamNHi^ 
these  controversies  prevented  the  union  of  all  tiie  protestant  ChnrdNi 
in  one  common  struggle  against  their  adversaries,— -a  struggle  whnk 
threatened  ever  more  and  more  to  terminate  in  a  bloody  civil  war ;  nl 
of  what  importance  in  ^e  latter  case  must  not  concwd  prove  ?  MhI 
critical  was  the  situation  of  the  Sacramentarians— such  was  the  mm 
given  by  Luther  to  disciples  of  Zwingle,  Carlstadt  and  others ;  lor  thrir 
party  was  confined  to  only  four  cities  within  the  whole  compass  of  tk 
German  empire ;  and  therefore,  abandoned  to  themselves  aJone^  thev 
could  make  no  vigorous  resistance.  Hence,  at  the  celebrated  diet  rf 
Augsburg,  in  the  year  1580,  they  exerted  every  imaginable  eflbrt,  aa4 
under  the  guidance  of  Bucer,  employed  every  subterfuge  of  ecjnivocft* 
tion,  in  order  to  be  received  into  the  association  of  the  German  Protei- 
tants.  But  all  their  endeavours  failed,  especially  through  the  Germui 
honesty  of  Luther,  who  expressed  himself  in  the  harshest  strain  againt 
tiieir  evasions.     Even  in  the  religious  peace  of  Nuremberg,  it  ww 


tea,  ac  salutem  noetram  non  nno  coBlestia  xiim  gusto  et  vero  yiUd  etoniB  i 
tantes,  hoc  spirituali,  vivifico  intimoque  pabulo  inefiabili  com  soaTitale  rcfidmv,  u 
menarrabili  verbi  1a*titi&  propter  inyentam  ritam  cxultamus,  totique  ae  viriboa  c 
nostril  omnibos  in  gratiaram  actionem,  tam  pro  admirando  Christi  trgh  nos  I 
efinndimur,**  etc.  This  form  belongs  properij  to  the  category  of  the  TetnpohlBni. 
Confess.  Gall,  art  zxxyi.  p.  123 :  **  Affirmamus  sanctam  ocsnam  Doaiini.  alteram  fk 
delicet  saoramentum,  esse  nobis  testimonium  nostre  cmn  Domino  noatro  JesQ  ChiMi 
unitionis,  qnoniam  non  est  duntaxat  mortuns  semel  et  exoitatus  a  roortuis  pionobiib 
sed  etiam  yere  nos  pascit  et  nutrit  came  sua  et  sanguine,  ut,  nmm  emn  ipso  Ibetl, 
▼itam  cum  ipso  communem  habeamus.  Quamvis  enim  nmie  sit  in  eolii,  ftidsai 
etiam  mansums,  donee  yeniat  mundum  judicaturus ;  credimus  tamen  enm  aroana  it 
incomprehensibili  spiritos  sui  virtote  nos  nutrire  et  viyificare  sui  corpotis  et  i 
substantia  per  fidem  apprehensA..  Dicimus  aotcm  hoc  spiritualiter  fieri,  son  at  < 
010  et  yeritatis  loco  nnaginationem  ant  oogitationem  supponamna,  sed  poCiia,  qoo^ 
niam  hoe  mysterium  nostras  cum  Christo  eoalitionis  tam  sublime  eat  Qt  omnea  iMa> 
troa  sensus  totnmque  adeo  ordinem  natursB  soperet :  denique  qnoniara  com  ah  dlfi- 
num  ae  coeleste,  non  nisi  fide  pereipi  et  apprehendi  potest.**  Confess.  Anglie.  ait 
zzzyiii.  p.  137 :  **  Ccsna  domini  non  est  tantum  signnm  mntuc  beneyolentHa  Cbsikh 
tianorum  inter  sese.  yeram  potius  est  saoramentum  nostra  per  mortem  ChrM  le. 
demptionis.  Atqne  adeo  rite,  digne,  et  com  fide  sumentibus  panis,  qoem  frangimoi^ 
est  oommunicatio  corporis  Christi :  similiter  poonltmi  benadiotioniB  est  •ommimioilli 
nngninia  Christi.** 
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fttlj  to  the  adh^ents  of  the  Augsburg  Confesnon  that  final  quiet  was 
puited. 

If  the  middle  opinion  respecting  the  Eucharist,  framed  under  these 
circumstances,  was  originally  far  more  the  result  of  political  embarrass- 
■ent,  than  the  fruit  of  a  sincere  conviction  obtained  by  earnest  inves- 
tigation, it  now  began  to  make  its  way,  and  include  an  ever  greater 
■amber  of  Lutherans  among  its  supporters.  Even  Melancthon,  who 
was  not  entirely  a  stranger  to  it,  had  the  complaisance  to  make*  in  the 
liter  editions  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (that  appeased  subsequent  to 
the  year  1540,)  some  important  changes  in  its  favour ;  just  as  if  his 
having  composed  this  public  formulary  of  faith  gave  him  the  right  to 
lufOBe  of  it  according  to  his  good  pleasure  I*  As  the  advocates  of 
Hus  new  opinion  employed  without  hesitation  the  expression,  that  Christ 
IB  really  present  in  the  Eucharist,  and  his  body  and  blood  given  to  be- 
lievers for  participation,  and  as  the  altered  edition  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  favoured  a  certain  indefiniteness  of  meaning,  it  was  unhes- 
ilitingly  asserted  after  Luther's  death,  that  the  opinion  of  the  innova- 
ton  was,  even  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Saxon  Reformation, 
perfectly  orthodox.  If  John  h  Lasko,  who  was  so  ill-treated  by  the 
English,  Danish,  and  German  Protestants,  deserves  to  be  forgiven 
for  having,  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  historical  interpretation,  affixed 
his  own  meaning  to  the  original  formulary  delivered  to  the  em)>eror, 
because,  by  this  expedient,  he  thought  to  insure  his  temporal  safety  ; 
the  two-faced  conduct  of  Melancthon,  on  the  other  hand,  will  remain 
in  eternal  stigma  on  his  memory  ;  and  all  the  apologies  attempted  in 
his  behalf  can  proceed  on  no  other  principle  than  that  his  pretended 
{ood  intention  sanctified  the  means  employed.  With  the  most  touch- 
ing confidence  did  the  remotest  communities  apply  to  him,  to  learn  with 
certainty  from  his  own  lips  the  true  Lutheran  doctrine ;  and  yet  he 
eould  bring  himself  to  meet  that  confidence  with  crafty  and  evasive  re- 
plies, that  were  perfectly  inconsistent  one  with  the  other.  A  few  months 
enly  before  his  death,  when  he  had  nothing  more  to  fear  for  his  own 


•  llie  foDowiog  Ib  the  difierence  between  the  unchanged  and  the  changed  Aagt« 
hng  Coatemkaa ;  bat  what  we  ahall  have  occasion  to  relate  8ub«eqaently  will  beet 
ilwUalu  this  difference.  The  unchanged  edition :  **  De  coBoa  Domini  docent.  qood 
ootpoi  et  nngnis  Chritti  vere  adtint  et  dittribmmntur  yeeoentibin  in  eosna  Domini, 
d  iwtpnbmni  t^cut  doeentet:*  It  is  to  be  obserred,  that  eren  here  the  **  sub  speois 
paais  et  vini ''  is  already  wanting,  but  which,  as  Salig  says,  was  no  change  in  reo/t^M. 
(Vol.  ill.  c.  i.  p.  477.)  The  changed  edition :  **  De  cana  Domini  decent,  quod  eiMi 
pane  et  vino  vere  exhibeaniur  eoipus  et  sanguis  Christi,  vescentibos  in  cobd4  Do- 
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personal  safety,  he  declared  himself  decidedly  for  Calvin's  view.  TUi 
hypocrisy  of  Mclancthon  was  imitated  by  his  disciples,  the  profenon 
of  theology  in  Wittemberg,  as  well  as  many  others ;  and  we  might  cd 
the  fate  which,  on  discovery  of  their  undoubtedly  shameful  decepttoo, 
they  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  a  merited  cfau- 
tisement,  had  it  not  been  in  some  respects  too  severe. 

It  was  now  the  object  of  the  Lutherans  not  only  to  assert  against  die 
Crypto-Calvinists  the  original  doctrine  of  their  Church,  but  to  ezpioi 
it  in  the  most  degnite  forms.  This  occurred  in  the  following  maniMr: 
Calvin  having  spoken  indeed  of  a  true  partaking  of  the  body  of  Chrirti 
but  acknowledging  only  a  certain  spiritual  reception  of  it,  which,  li 
the  same  moment  when  the  bread  is  taken  in  by  the  mouth,  is  by  meaoi 
of  faith  enjoyed  by  the  soul,  and  having,  accordingly,  connected  old] 
by  time  the  spiritual  food  with  the  participation  of  the  materiiil  ele 
ments,  the  orthodox  Lutherans  decreed  in  the  *'  Formulary  of  Con 
cord,"  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  administered  m,  wkh^  and  tinder  tb 
bread.  Further,  it  is  well  known  that,  according  to  Calvin's  theory,! 
is  only  the  justified  who  are  in  a  communion  of  life  and  faith  wit 
Christ, — in  other  words,  the  elect  only  that  can  receive  the  body  of  th 
Lord,  while  the  unbeliever  receives  only  bread  and  wine.  Against  tbi 
^eory  the  **  Formulary  of  Concord"  teaches,  that  the  unworthy  con 
municant  also  receives  the  body  of  the  Lord,  yet  to  his  own  judgmen 
Lastly,  an  argument  was  answered,  which  the  Calvinists  had  constant! 
alleged  as  one  in  itself  of  great  weight.  Against  the  bodily  presenc 
of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  they  observed  that  the  doctrin 
which  inculcated  that,  from  the  moment  of  his  ascension  up  to  heavei 
Christ  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  was  incompatible  with  the  one,  m 
cording  to  which  ho  was  at  the  same  time  present  on  earth  in  the  Eo 
charist.  In  conformity  with  this,  Beza,  at  the  religious  colloquy  i 
Poissy,  which  the  Lutheran  theologians,  in  the  course  of  their  dispute 
on  the  sacrament,  often  adverted  to,  had  declared  that  Christ  was  as  fi 
removed  from  the  Eucharist  as  heaven  from  earth.  In  answer  to  th 
objection,  Luther  and  his  disciples  had  long  asserted  that  Christ,  eve 
according  to  his  humanity,  was  everywhere  present  (uhiquiUu  corp(m 
Christi,)  This  strange  opinion,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Wurtembeq 
in  defiance  of  those  of  the  Palatinate,  had,  at  the  instigation  of  tfa 
Reformer  Brentius,  already  admitted  into  their  confession  of  faith,  wi 
now  consecrated  by  the  ^  Formulary  of  Concord,"  and  raised  to  a  Ibi 
mal  article  of  faith.  The  objection  of  the  Calvinists  was  met  by  ol 
serving  that,  in  reference  to  God,  there  could  be  no  question  of  a  rigt 
or  left  side,  since  he  was  everywhere  present ;  and  that,  in  the  sam 
way,  Christ,  even  according  to  his  humanity,  was  in  every  phd 
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CHAPTER  V.  1* 

\i 
DiFFBXKircnis  nr  bxspbct  to  thb  dootxihb  ok  mm  cbubch.       'i 


^  jXKfL — ^Notion  of  the  GhardL    CombinatioQ  of  DiTine  and  hmiHUi 
inlier.    InUdlilMlitj  of  tho  Chnroh. 

It  has,  undoubtedly,  excited  surprise,  and  it  has  even  been  made  a  mat' 
ter  of  reproach  against  us  by  well-meaning  readers,  that  we  have  not* 
prior  to  all  the  subjects  here  discussed,  treated  of  the  article  of  Chnrcb 
authority.  For  it  appears  a  matter  of  self-evidence,  that  any  discoid 
don  respecting  the  doctrines  of  a  confession,  should  be  postponed  ta 
the  inquiry  into  the  authority  which  that  confession  follows,  and  the 
sources  from  which  it  derives  its  tenets.  In  fact,  this  oppeort  indeed 
to  be  self-evident,  if  we  merely  look  at  the  matter  from  without ;  and 
such  an  appearance  has  misled  many.  But,  as  we  have  made  it  our 
duty  everywhere  to  trace  the  inward  bond  of  connexion  pervading  aU 
^e  details  of  the  subject  treated  by  us,  and  forming  them  into  one 
living  connected  whole,  we  saw  ourselves  compelled  to  accord  the  pre- 
cedence to  the  matter  giving  light  before  that  which  receives  it,  and  to 
the  inwardly  determining  principle  before  that  which  is  determined; 
and  precisely  for  this  reason  we  here  insert  the  article  on  the  Church, 
and  the  authoritative  sources  of  the  different  confessions.  History 
teaches  us,  that  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church,  from  the  earliest 
Eg3rptian  Gnostic,  down  to  the  two  general  superintendents  of  Weimar 
and  Gotha,*  Messrs.  Roher,  and  Bretschneider.f  Holy  Writ  never  en- 


*  See  R5hr,  Letten  on  Rationaliim,  p.  15.  The  writer,  after  ■■wrting  thai  m 
matten  of  faith  and  in  the  adoption  of  religioos  doctrinea,  leaaoo  alone  deeadea,  goei 
oo  to  aay,  **  The  Bible  is,  in  his  estimation,  nothing  more  than  any  other  book.  Hie 
holda  ita  declarations  to  be  valid  onlj  when  they  are  in  aceordance  withhia  own  con. 
victions ;  and  these  declarations  do  not  constitute  the  ground  of  detenninalkm,  for 
these  depend  on  their  own  rational  prooft,  but  serve  merely  as  an  illnalration,  that 
others  alao,  wise  men  of  antiquity,  have  so  thought  and  beheTed." 

t  See  Bretschneider's  **  St.  Simonianism  and  Christianity,  or  Critical  EzpoaitiQa 
of  the  St  Simonian  religion,  its  relation  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  of  the  state  oC 
Christianity  in  our  times.**  Leipzig,  1839.  As  the  result  of  the  pragreas  of  mteOi* 
fSttoe  in  theological  matteia,  himodeni  timei,  we  ava  tM  by  this  aiUliQr,  *•  Nola^)r 
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joyed  die  antliority,  which  it  must  lay  cUai  to  mmong  ChriBtiui8»  of 
detenniiuiig  by  its  purport  their  modes  of  thinking.     On  the  contrary« 
ftey  were  alwajrs  preconceiTed  opinions— opinions  derived  from  sources 
extraneous  to  Christianity,  that  were  made  the  standard  for  estimating 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  extent  of  that  authority,  and  the  mode 
of  its  use,  although  this  might  not  alwajrs  be  so  openly  and  candidly 
Confessed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  above-mentioned  rationalists.     Se- 
veral of  the  smaller  religious  sects, — the  Anabaptists,  the  QuakerSf 
the  Swedenborgians,  and  others, — are  in  modem  times  irrefragable 
Vouchers  for  the  truth  of  what  is  here  asserted.     As  regards  Luther,  he 
by  no  means  first  abandoned  the  faith  in  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  same  to  Holy  Writ,  and  then  changed 
what  he  found  reprehensible  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Church.     Still  less 
did  he  make  use  of  the  principles,  according  to  which  he  formed  his 
theory  of  the  Church,  to  deduce  from  them  his  other  doctrines.     On 
the  contrary,  the  very  reverse  took  place  in  haih  retpecU*    In  regard 
to  the  first  assertion,  it  is  well  known  that  the  earliest  attacks  of  Luther 
were  by  no  means  directed  against  the  principle  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  her  authority ;  nay,  he  declared  himself  at  the  outset  ready  to  submit 
his  peculiar  doctrines  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  and  he  had  to 
endure  a  grievous  struggle  with  his  conscience,  whereof  he  himself  has 
given  us  a  most  interesting  description,  until  he  at  length  obtained  a 
melancholy  victory,  and  until  the  troubled  spirit  departed  from  him. 
Had  the  Catholic  Church  agreed  to  recognize  his  doctrine,  he  in  his 
turn  would  ever  have  acknowledged  her  authority.     And  assuredly,  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in        ing 
two  things  so  contradictory,  as  his  dogma^  and  the  Catholic  Church  ; 
and,  as  he  had  often  succeeded  in  coupling,  as  a  peaceful  pair,  two 
things  inwardly  exposed  to  each  other,  so  he  would  have  made  the  at- 
tempt here.    But,  with  sound  perception,  the  organs  of  the  Church  ob- 
served, that  deleterious  matter  was  infused  by  him  into  ecclesiastical 
life.    Summoned  now,  either  to  renounce  as  erroneous  his  peculiar  doc- 
trine of  Justification,  together  with  the  propositions  determining  the 
nme  or  determined  by  it,  or  no  longer  to  flatter  himself  with  the  title 


li  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  to  be  abandoned  to  leienee,  but  eren  tbe  conteoli 
of  Sqipture  dieoorered  by  iiieh  interpretation  are  to  be  estiinated  aeoording  to  the 
Kieneea.**  This  avertion,  moro  cloaelj  analyxed,  woald  agnify  that  the  sum  total 
of  aH  the  tmthB,  which  the  iciencee  fn  general,  metaphyiieal  as  well  as  empiriealt 
had  brought  forth,  or  might  jet  bring  forth,  ai  common  property,  are  the  standard 
fcreatimathigthe  oontento  of  the  Bible.  What  then  ia  the  Deitj  intheopinion  o 
Mr.  BhetaehBeidcrT    And  what  wfll  he  be  jel  T 
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of  a  oon  of  the  Church,  he  felt  neceasitatedy  as  he  was  the  parent  of 
a  new  doctrine,  to  become  the  father  of  a  new  Church.     Hence,  i^ 
appeared  to  him  more  honourable  to  execute  what  his  own  spirit  sug^^ 
gested — rather  to  command  as  a  father,  than  to  obey  as  a  son.     H» 
BOW  laid  the  foundations  for  another  Church  to  be  erected  6y  himtelf; 
-^^hether  on  a  rock,  or  in  the  sand,  the  sequel  will  show. 

Tet  that  Luther  had  formed  a  peculiar  theory  of  Justification,  before 
he  entertained  the  clear  idea  of  founding  a  new  Church,  is  only  a 
subordinate  motive  for  our  setting  forth  the  exposition  of  doctrine,  be- 
fore the  explanation  of  the  article  on  the  Church.  For  it  not  rarely 
happens,  that  what  is  merely  an  effect,  is  already  clearly  recognized, 
while  its  cause,  though  long  busy  in  the  back-ground  of  human  con- 
sciousness, exhibits  itself  only  later  in  its  full  light,  and  with  entire 
clearness.  Accordingly,  it  is  perhaps  possible,  that  Luther's  other 
tenets  may  stand  in  relation  of  internal  dependence  on  his  view  of  the 
Church,  although  he  may  have  been  clearly  conscious  of  his  doctrine 
of  Justification  by  faith  alone,  prior  to  his  doctrine  on  the  Church,  and 
consequently  may  have  given  utterance  to  the  former  tenet,  previously 
to  the  latter.  The  principal  point  is,  consequently,  which  of  the  two 
furnishes  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  other  ?  We  must  thus  adhere 
to  the  latter  of  the  two  above-stated  propositions.  In  the  course  of  our 
inquiries  it  will  be  made  manifest,  that  Luther's,  as  well  as  Calvin's 
and  Zwingle's  general  moral  views,  especially  their  conception  of  the 
relation  of  the  believer  to  Christ,  entirely  pervade  their  theory  of  the 
Church  and  of  Scripture,  and  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  same. 
As,  moreover,  we  consider  the  Catholic  doctrines  only  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Protestantism,  and  the  latter  must  accord- 
ingly determine  what  Catholic  doctrines  are  to  be  here  discussed,  so 
they  must  also  regulate  the  mode  of  the  discussion.  As  thus  the 
Catholic  doctrines  are  in  a  purely  passive  relation,  and  the  Protestant, 
if  we  are  to  pursue  a  scientific  course,  assign  the  preseni  place  to  the 
article  on  the  Church ;  so  our  method,  quite  independently  of  the  rea- 
sons assigned  in  the  first  section,  is  in  every  way  justified. 

By  the  Church  on  earth.  Catholics  understand  the  visible  community 
of  believers,  founded  by  Christ,  in  which,  by  means  of  an  enduring 
apostleship,  established  by  him,  and  appointed  to  conduct  all  nations,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  back  to  God*  the  works  wrought  by  him  during 
his  earthly  life,  for  the  redemption  and  sanctification  of  mankind, 
are,  under  the  guidance  of  his  spiritt  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

Thus,  to  a  viiible  society  of  men^  \a  this  great,  important,  and  mys- 
terious work  entrusted.    The  ultimate  reason  of  the  visibility  of  the 
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Chareh  is  to  be  fiwnd  in  the  mcanuUiom  of  the  DiTine  Word.     Had 
that  Word  descended  into  the  hearts  of  men,  without  taking  the  form 
oFaserrantt  and  accordingly  without  appearing  in  a  corporeal  ahape^ 
then  only  an  internal^  inviaible  Church  would  have  been  eatablished^ 
out  since  the  Word  became  jCe^A,  it  expressed  itself  in  an  outward,  per* 
t^eptiblet  and  human  manner ;  it  spoke  as  man  to  man,  and  suffered^ 
^nd  worked  aflter  the  fashion  of  men,  in  order  to  win  them  to  the  king' 
^om  of  God ;  so  that  the  means  selected  for  the  attainment  of  this  ob« 
ject,  fully  corresponded  to  the  general  method  of  instruction  and 
^Klucation  determined  by  the  nature  and  the  wants  of  man.     This 
«iecided  the  nature  of  those  means.  Whereby  the  Son  of  God,  even  after 
Mie  had  withdrawn  liimself  from  the  eyes  of  the  worldi  wished  still  to 
^ork  in  the  world,  and  for  the  world.     The  Deity  having  manifested 
its  action  in  Christ  according  to  an  ordinary  human  fashion^  the  form 
^Iso  in  which  His  work  Was  to  be  continued,  was  thereby  traced  out* 
*rhe  preaching  of  his  doctrine  needed  now  a  visible^  human  mediumi 
and  must  be  entrusted  to  visible  envoys,  teaching  and  instructing  after 
the  Wonted  method ;  men  must  speak  to  men,  and  hold  intercourse  with 
them,  in  order  to  convey  to  them  the  word  of  God.     And  as  in  the 
World  nothing  can  attain  to  greatness  but  in  society  ;  so  Christ  e8tal>' 
lished  a  community  ;  and  his  divine  word,  his  living  will,  and  the  love 
emanating  from  him,  exerted  an  internal,  binding  power  upon  his  fol« 
towers ;  so  that  an  inclination  implanted  by  him  in  the  hearts  of  be* 
lievers,  coitesponded  to  his  outward  institution.     And  thus  a  living 
Well-connected,  visible  association  of  the  faithful  sprang  up,  whereof  it 
might  be  said,— -4here  they  are*  there  is  his  Church,  his  institutieoy 
wherein  he  continueth  to  live,  his  spirit  continueth  to  work,  and  the 
Word  Uttered  by  him  eternally  resounds.     Thus,  the  visible  Churchf 
from  the  point  of  view  here  taken,  is  the  Son  of  God  himself,  everlast- 
ingly manifesting  himself  among  men  in  a  human  form,  perpetually 
tenovated,  and  eternally  young— ^the  permanent  incarnation  of  the 
lame,  as  in  Holy  Writ,  even  the  faithful  are  called  ^  the  body  of 
Christ."    Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  Church,  though  composed  of  men« 
is  yet  not  purely  human.     Nay,  as  in  Christ,  the  divinity  and  the  hu- 
manity are  to  be  clearly  distinguished,  though  both  arc  bound  in  unity ) 
BO  is  he  in  undivided  entireness  perpetuated  in  the  Church.  The  Churchy 
his  permanent  manifestation,  is  at  once  divine  and  human — she  is  the 
onion  of  both.    Be  it  is  Who,  concealed  under  earthly  and  human  forms, 
Works  in  the  Church  :  and  this  is  wherefore  she  has  a  divine  and  a  hu- 
man part  in  an  undivided  mode,  so  that  the  divine  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  human,  nor  the  human  from  the  divine.     Hence  these  two 
parts  change  their  predicates*    If  the  divinc^-the  living  Christ  and 
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his  spirit— constitute  undoubtedly  that  which  is  in&Dible,  and  etemslljf 
inerrable  in  the  Church ;  so  also  the  human  is  infallible  and  inerrmUe 
in  the  same  way,  because  the  divine  without  the  human  has  no  ezistenoc 
for  us :  yet  the  human  is  not  inerrable  in  itself,  but  only  as  the  orgUi 
and  as  the  manifestation  of  the  divine.  Hence,  we  are  enaUed  to  ooii« 
ceive,  haw  so  great,  important  and  mysterious  a  charge  oouU  have  evei 
entrusted  to  men* 

In  and  through  the  Church  the  redemption,  announced  by  Christ, 
hath  obtained,  through  the  medium  of  his  spirit,  a  reality ;  for  in  her  Ui 
truths  are  believed  and  his  institutions  are  observed,  and  thereby  ham 
become  living.  Accordingly,  we  can  say  of  the  Church,  that  die  ii 
the  Christian  religion  in  its  objective  form — ^its  living  exposition*  Sinei 
the  word  of  Christ  (taken  in  its  widest  signification)  found,  togethei 
with  his  spirit,  its  way  into  a  circle  of  men,  and  was  received  by  thea 
it  has  taken  shape,  put  on  flesh  and  blood  $  and  this  shape  is  the  Church 
which  accordingly  is  regarded  by  Catholics  as  the  essential  form  of  tb 
Christian  Religion  itself.  As  the  Redeemer  by  his  word  and  his  spiri; 
founded  a  community,  wherein  his  word  should  ever  be  living,  he  !» 
trusted  the  same  to  this  society,  that  it  might  be  preserved  and  propa 
gated.  He  deposited  it  in  the  Church,  that  it  might  spring  out  of  hsi 
ever  the  same,  and  yet  eternally  new,  and  young  in  energy ;  that  i) 
might  grow  up,  and  spread  on  all  sides.  His  word  can  never  more  bi 
separated  from  the  Church,  nor  the  Church  from  his  word.  The  mon 
minute  explanation,  how  in  the  community  established  by  Christ,  thii 
word  is  maintained  and  propagated,  and  each  individual  Christian  cai 
attain  to  the  undoubted  true  possession  of  Christian  doctrine,  is  accord 
ingly  the  first  and  most  important  matter,  to  which  we  must  direct  at 
tention.  But  as  the  Church  is  connected  with  the  apostleship  estab 
lished  by  Christ,  and  can  by  this  only  maintain  itself;  so  thist  in  tt< 
second  place,  must  come  under  consideration.  But  it  is  necessary  tn 
premise  a  closer  examination  of  the  leading  propositions,  on  which  al 
others  turn-^a  more  detailed  exposition  of  the  ultimate  reasons  for  tha 
high  reverence  which  Catholics  pay  to  this  Church. 


i  jDonu^Man  detailed  eipocitkm  of  the  Catholio  view  of  the  Qmreh. 

When  the  time  appointed  by  Christ  for  the  sending  down  of  thi 
Spirit  was  come,  he  communicated  himself  to  the  apostles  and  the  othai 
disciples,  when  gathered  together  in  one  place,  and  aU  of  "  one  accord ' 
(•^IvfuJ^if,)  they  were  longing  for  his  coming.  It  was  not  while  om 
here,  the  other  there,  abode  in  some  hidden  place :  nay,  they  were  «>• 
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pready  ocMmnanded  (Acta,  i.  4)  to  wait  for  him,  while  assemhled  in 
Jcroflalem.  At  lut  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  had  been  pronusedi  (Appeared : 
lie  took  an  outward  shape-^the  form  of  fiery  tongues^-an  image  of  hia 
power  that  cleansed  hearts  from  all  wickedness,  and  thereby  united 
them  in  love.     He  wished  not  to  come  inwardly,  as  if  he  designed  to 
nphold  an  invisible  community  ;  but  in  the  same  way  as  the  Word  was 
become  jCesA,  so  he  came  in  a  manner  obyious  to  the  senses,  and  amid 
Tiolent  sensible  commotions,  like  to  **  a  rushing  mighty  wind.^  If  indi- 
viduals were  filled  with  power  from  above  in  such  a  way,  that,  only  in 
18  ftr  as  they  constituted  an  tintQf,  could  they  become  participators  of 
the  same ;  and  if  the  hallowing  of  the  spirit  took  place  under  sensible 
forms ;  so,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord  for  all  times,  the 
anion  of  the  interior  man  with  Christ  could  take  effect  only  under  out*  * 
ward  conditions,  and  in  communion  with  his  disciples.   Under  oiOward 
eonditkms  :  for  independently  of  outward  instruction,  what  are  the  sa*> 
eraments  but  virible  signs  and  testimonies  of  the  invisible  gifts  con* 
nected  with  them  ?    Jit  communion :  for  no  one  by  the  act  of  baptism 
nnctifies  himself ;  each  one  is,  on  the  contrary,  referred  to  those  who 
already  belong  to  the  community.     Nor  is  any  one  but  momentarily 
introduced  into  fellowship  with  the  members  of  the  Church — to  remain 
only  until,  as  one  might  imagine,  the  holy  action  should  be  consummate 
ed ;  for  the  fellowship  is  formed  in  order  to  be  permanent,  and  the 
communion  begun,  in  order  to  be  continued  to  the  end  of  life.  Baptism 
is  the  uaroduetion  into  the  Church— ^the  reception  into  the  community 
of  the  faithful,  and  involves  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  right,  of  sharing  for 
«ver  in  her  joys  and  her  sorrows.     Moreover,  the  administration  of  the 
oacraments,  as  well  as  the  preaching  of  the  word,  was  intrusted  by  the 
Lord  to  the  Apostolic  College  and  to  those  commissioned  by  it;  so  that 
an  believers,  by  means  of  this  Apostolic  College,  are  linked  to  the  com* 
munity,  and  in  a  living  manner  connected  with  it.     The  fellowship 
with  Christ  is  accordingly  the  fellowship  with  his  community — the  in* 
temal  union  with  him  a  communion  with  his  Church.     Both  are  in. 
separable,  and  Christ  b  in  the  Church,  and  the  Church  in  him.  (Eph. 
y.  2»-3d.) 

On  this  account,  the  Church,  in  the  Catholic  point  of  view,  can  as 
little  fail  in  the  pure  preservation  of  the  word,  as  in  any  other  part  of 
her  task : — she  is  infallible.  As  the  individual  worshipper  of  Christ  is 
incorporated  into  the  Church  by  indissoluble  bonds,  and  is  by  the  same 
conducted  unto  the  Saviour,  and  abideth  in  him  only  in  so  far  as  he 
tbideth  in  the  Church,  his  faith  and  his  conduct  are  determined  by  the 
latter.  He  must  bestow  his  whole  confidence  upon  her  ;  and  she  must 
therefore  merit  the  same.   Giving  himself  up  to  her  guidance,  he  ought 
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in  consequence  to  be  secured  against  delusion :  she  must  be  inerrabl 
To  no  individual,  [considered  as  such,  doth  infallibility  belong }  for  tl 
Catholic,  as  is  clear  from  the  preceding  observations,  regards  the  in< 
vidual  only  as  a  member  of  the  whole  j-^-as  living  and  breathing  in  t 
Church.  When  his  feelings,  thoughts,  and  will,  are  conformable  to  h 
spirit,  then  only  can  the  individual  attain  to  inerrability.  Were  t 
Church  to  conceive  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  whole  in 
opposite  sense,  and  consider  him  as  personally  infallible,  then  she  woi 
destroy  the  very  notion  of  community  ;  for  communion  can  only 
conceived  as  necessary,  when  the  true  faith  and  pure  and  solid  Chr 
tian  life  cannot  be  conceived  in  individualization. 

Hence,  it  is  with  the  profoundest  love,  reverence,  and  devotion,  tl 
the  Catholic  embraces  the  Church.  The  very  thought  of  resisting  h 
of  setting  himself  up  in  opposition  to  her  will,  is  one  against  which  1 
inmost  feelings  revolt,  to  which  his  whole  nature  is  abhorrent :  and 
bring  about  a  schism — to  destroy  unity — is  a  crime,  before  whose  be 
ousncss  his  bosom  trembles,  and  from  which  his  soul  recoils.  On  \ 
other  hand,  the  idea  of  community,  in  the  first  place,  satisfies  his  fe 
ings  and  his  imagination,  and*  in  the  second  place,  is  equally  agrceal 
to  his  reason  ;  while^  in  the  third  place,  the  living  appropriation  of  tl 
idea  by  his  will,  appears  to  him  to  concur  with  the  highest  religic 
and  ethical  duty  of  humanity.  Let  us  now  consider  the  first  of  the 
reasons.  No  more  beautiful  object  presents  itself  to  the  imagination 
the  Catholic— ^none  more  agreeably  captivates  his  feelings,  than  \ 
imago  of  the  harmonious  intcr-workings  of  countless  spirits,  who,  thou^ 
scattered  over  the  whole  globe,  endowed  with  freedom,  and  possess! 
the  power  to  strike  off  into  every  deviation  to  the  right  or  to  the  lei 
yet,  preserving  still  their  various  peculiarities,  constitute  one  gn 
brotherhood  for  the  advancement  of  each  other's  spiritual  existence, 
representing  one  idea,  that  of  the  reconciliation  of  men  with  God,  w 
on  that  account  have  been  reconciled  with  one  another,  and  are  becoi 
one  body.  (Eph.  iv.  11-16.)  If  the  state  be  such  a  wonderful  wo 
of  art,  that  we  account  it,  if  not  a  pardonable,  yet  a  conceivable  a 
for  the  ancients  to  have  made  it  an  object  of  divine  worship,  and  aim* 
everywhere  considered  the  duties  of  the  citizen  as  the  most  importar 
— if  the  state  be  something  so  sacred  and  venerable,  that  the  thought 
the  criminal,  who  lays  on  it  a  destroying  and  desecrating  hand,  fi 
us  with  detestation  ;-^what  a  subject  of  admiration  must  the  Char 
be,  which,  with  the  tenderest  bonds,  unites  such  an  infinite  variet; 
and  this  unimpeded  by  every  obstacle,  by  rivers  and  mountains,  dese 
and  seast  by  languages,  national  manners,  customs,  and  peculiaritj 
of  every  kindi  whose  stubborn,  unyielding  nature  defies  the  power 
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the  mightiest  conquerors  ?   Her  peace,  which  cometh  down  from  Hea- 
Ten,  strikes  deeper  roots  into  the  human  breast,  than  the  spirit  of  earth- 
ly contention.    Out  of  all  nations,  often  so  deeply  divided  by  political 
interests  and  temporal  considerations,  the  Church  builds  up  the  house 
of  God,  in  which  all  join  in  one  hymn  of  praise ;  as,  in  the  temple  of 
the  harmless  village,  all  petty  foes  and  ^versaries  gather  round  the 
one  sanctuary  with  one  mind.     And  as  often  here,  on  a  small  scale,  the 
|»eace  of  God  will  bring  about  earthly  peace,  so  there,  on  a  larger  scale, 
the  same  result  will  frequently  ensue.     But  who  can  deem  it  a  matter 
of  astonishment,  that  Catholics  should  be  filled  with  joy  and  hope,  and, 
enraptured  at  the  view  of  the  beautiful  construction  of  their  Church, 
ihoald  contemplate  with   delight,  that  grand  corporation  which  they 
form,  since  the  philosophers  of  art  declare,  that  the  beautiful  is  only 
trvih  manifested  and  embodied  7     Christ,  the  eternal  truth,  hath  built 
the  Church:  in  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  truth  transformed  by 
his  spirit  into  love,  is  become  living  among  men :  how  could  then  the 
Church  fail  in  the  highest  degree  of  beauty  7     Hence,  we  can  compre- 
hend t&at  indescribable  joy,  which  hath  ever  filled  the  Church*  when 
existii><  contests  have  been  allayed,  and  schisms  have  been  termi- 
nated. In  the  primitive  ages,  we  may  adduce  the  reunion  of  the  Nova- 
tian  communities  with  the  Catholic  Church,  so  movingly  described  by 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  Cyprian  of  Carthage ;  the  termination 
of  the  Meletian  schism,  and  tho  rest.      From  a  later  period,  we  may 
cite  tho  event  of  the  reunion  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  Churches, 
which  occurcd  at  the  Council  of  Florence.     Pope  Eugenius  IV.  ex- 
pres!«es  what  feelings  then  overflowed  all  hearts,  when  be  says,  *^  Re- 
joice ye  heavens,  and  exult,  O  earth  :  the  wall  of  separation  is  pulled 
down,  which  divided  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Churches ;  peace 
and  concord  have  returned  ;  for  Christ,  the  corner-stone,  who,  out  of 
two,  hath  made  one,  unites  with  the  strongest  bands  of  love  both  walls, 
and  holds  them  together  in  the  covenant  of  eternal  unity ;  and   so 
after  long  and  melancholy  evils,  after  the  dense,  cloudy  darkness  of  a 
protracted  schism,  the  light  of  long-desired  union  beams  once  more 
upon  all.     Let  our  mother,  the  Church,  rejoice,  to  whom  it  hath  been 
granted  to  see  her  hitherto  contending  sous  return  to  unity  and  peace : 
let  her,  who,  during  their  division,  shed  such  bitter  tears,  now  thank 
Almighty  God  for  their  beautiful  concord.     All  believers  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  all  who  are  called  after  Christ,  may  now  congratulate 
tbsir  mother,  the  Catholic  Church,  and  rejoice  with  her,"  dec* 

*  Hard.  Actsu  Con.  torn.  iz.  fol.  985.    Eugenius  ipoke  in  ihe  nme  itimin,  when 
he  informed  the  Chriiilian  princes  and  univeiwties  of  the  reconciluttion  in  queetieo,  UL 
22 
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II.  Yet  it  is  not  merely  the  imagiDation  and  the  feelings  of  the  i 
tholic  which  are  contented  by  his  idea  of  the  Church»  but  his  rea 
also  is  (hereby  satisfied, — and,  indeed,  because  the  idea  which  he 
conceired  of  the  Church,  alone  corresponds  to  the  notion  of  theCh 
tian  Church,  and  to  the  end  of  revelation.  It  corresponds,  in  the  i 
place,  to  the  notion  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  is  clear  from  what 
lows.  Truth  we  cannot  conceive  other  than  as  one,  and  the  n 
holds  good  of  Christian  truth.  The  Son  of  God,  our  Redeemer,  i 
distinct  being  :  he  is  what  he  is,  and  none  other,  eternally  like  v 
himself,  constantly  one  and  the  same.  Not  in  vain  do  the  Holy  8c 
tures  connect  all  with  his  person :  the  more  they  do  this,  the  more 
portant  is  it  to  conceive  him  exactly  as  he  really  was.  Certain  i 
that  every  error,  in  relation  to  his  person,  exercises  a  more  or 
injurious  influence  on  the  piety  and  virtue  of  its  possessors  ;  where 
right  knowledge  of  his  person  forms  the  surest  and  most  solid  ban 
a  holy  and  happy  life.  In  like  manner  will  the  pure  appropriatioi 
his  work,  by,  and  in  our  souls,  produce  the  richest,  most  substantial, 
fairest  fruits  ;  while  any  falsification  of  that  work,  in  any  one  reap 
is  sure  to  be  attended  with  injurious  consequences  to  practical  1 
As  Christ,  therefore,  is  one,  and  his  work  is  one  in  itself,  as  accordii 
thcro  is  but  one  truth,  and  truth  only  niakcth  free,  so  he  can  I 
willed  but  one  Church ;  for  the  Church  rests  on  the  basis  of  belie 
him,  and  hath  eternally  to  announce  him  and  his  work.  On  the  o 
hand,  the  human  mind  is  every  whore  the  same,  and  always,  and  ii 
places,  created  for  truth  and  the  one  truth.  Its  essential  spiii 
wants,  amid  all  the  changing  relations  of  time  and  place,  amid  all 
distinctions  of  culture  and  education,  remain  eternally  the  same : 
are  all  sinners,  and  stand  in  need  of  grace  ;  and  the  faith  which 
has  embraced  in  the  filial  simplicity  of  his  heart,  another  cannot 
grow,  though  he  be  gifted  with  the  subtlest  intellect,  and  possess  aU 
accumulated  wisdom  which  the  genius  of  man,  in  every  zone,  am 
every  period  of  his  history,  may  have  produced.  Thus,  the  onenei 
the  human  spirit,  as  well  as  the  oneness  of  truth*  which  is  the  fboi 
apirits,  justifies,  in  the  view  of  the  refkcting  Catholic,  t?te  notion  of 
one  visible  Church. 

But  secondly,  the  end  of  revelation  requires  a  Church,  as  the  Ca 
lie  conceives  it ;  that  is,  a  Church  one,  and  necessarily  visible.  ' 
■anifeetation  of  the  eternal  Word  in  the  fiesh,  had  the  acknowled 


MOO.    At  the  fame  time,  tho  Armenians  and  Jacobins,   as  the  documents  i 
mMning  the  Jacobitcfl  and  Copis,  rononnced  their  erron  and  nniledwM 
hL  1015-1035. 
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ni  \o  enalAe  man  (who  by  his  own  resources  was  capable  neither  of 
i|»ttimng,  with  full  assurance,  a  true  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  own 
latnre,  ^or  of  mastering  that  knowledge  even  with  the  aid  of  old  sur*> 
iiing  traditions,)  to  enable  man>  we  say,  to  penetrate  with  undoubting 
:ertainty  into  religious  truths.  For  those  truths,  as  we  stated  above, 
vin  then  only  give  a  vigorous  and  lasting  impulse  to  the  will  in  an  up^ 
fird  direction,  when  they  have  first  taken  strong  hold  of  the  reason, 
pdieoce  they  can  exert  their  effects.  The  words  of  Archimedesii  ^f  ftst 
Tft  rr«,  are  here  a[^]icab)e,  and  in  an  especial  degree.  The  divine 
rnith,  in  one  word,  must  be  embodied  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  thereby  be 
bodied  forth  in  an  outward  and  living  phenomenon,  and  accordingly 
become  a  deciding  authorit}',  in  order  to  seixe  deeply  on  the  whole 
man,  and  to  put  an  end  to  pagan  sceptic ism,-*-that  sinful  uncertainty 
of  the  mind,  which  stands  on  as  low  a  grade  as  ignorance.* 

But  this  object  of  the  divine  revelation  in  Christ  Jesus,  would,  ac* 
cording  to  the  conviction  of  Catholics,  either  have  wholly  failed,  or  in 
any  case  have  been  very  imperfectly  attained,  if  this  bodying  forth  of 
the  divine  truth  had  been  only  momentary,  and  the  personal  manifesi^ 
tadon  of  the  Word  had  not  had  sufRcicnt  force  to  give  to  its  sounds  the 
highest  degree  of  intensive  movomont,  and  to  impart  to  them  the  utmost 
efficacy,  or  in  other  words,  to  breathe  into  them  the  breath  of  life,  and 
call  into  existence  a  society,  which,  in  its  turn,  should  be  the  living 
exposition  of  the  truth,  and  remain  unto  all  times  a  derivative,  but  ade- 
quate authority ;  that  is,  should  represent  Christ  himself. 

This  sense  Catholics  give  to  the  words  of  the  Lord,  *'  As  the  Father 
hath  sent  me,  so  I  send  you  ;**  "  whoso  heareth  me,  hcareth  you  ;"  "  I 
shall  remain  with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the 
world  ;^'  '*  I  will  send  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  will  lead  you  into  all 
truth."  Man  is  so  much  a  creature  of  sense,  that  the  interior  world— > 
the  world  of  ideas — must  be  presented  to  him  in  the  form  of  an  image, 
to  enable  him  to  obtain  a  consciousness,  or  to  gain  a  true  and  clear  ap« 
prehension  d  it,  and  to  hold  by  it  firmly  as  the  truth ;  and,  indeed,  the 
UQage  must  be  permanent^  that,  being  present  to  every  individual 
through  the  whole  course  of  human  history,  it  may  constantly  renew 
he  prototype.  Hence,  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  necessary,  if 
Christ  is  to  be  a  true,  determining  authority  for  us.     Christ  wrought 


*  How  bcftutiful  are  those  words  in  the  Preface  for  the  Christmas  mais, — *•  Veie 
ignnm  ct  jasttun  ctt,  osqauin  et  salatare,  nos  tibi  semper  et  ubique  {rntias  agera, 
^omiDe  Sanctc,  Pater  omnipotcns,  cBteme  Dcus.  Quia  per  incamati  Verbi  mif*U- 
htm  nova  mentis  nostra  oculis  luxttut  elaritaiis  infulsit;  ut  dum  foisihiUier  Dsum 
utgmssdmus^  psr  hunc  m  inmsibiUum  ammrem  rapitumtr,''  &e.  dtOk 
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miracles ;  nay«  his  whole  life  was  a  miracle,  not  merely  to  establish  tW 
credibility  of  his  tpords,  but  also  immediately  ta  represent  and  spmboHn 
the  most  exalted  truths ;  to  wit,  God's  omnipotcDce^  wisdom,  love,  tod 
justice,  the  immortality  of  man,  and  his  worth  in  the  eyes  of  God.  If 
we  adopt  the  idea  of  au  invisible  Church,  then  neither  the  incamatim 
of  the  Son  of  God,  nor  his  miracles,  nor  in  general  any  outward,  pon" 
tive  revelation  can  be  conceived  ;  because  they  compromise  authonttk 
iive  proofs,  outward  visible  manifestations  of  eternal  ideas  ;  and«  accord' 
ingly  they  are  by  force  of  an  internal  necessity  there  gradually  reject^ 
ed,  where  it  is  assumed,  that  Christ  has  founded  a  mere  invisible  Churclif 
since  the  members  of  such  a  Church  need  only  invisible  interml 
proofs  to  obtain  certitude.  On  the  other  hand,  the  authority  ofik 
Church  is  the  medium  of  all,  which  in  the  Christian  religion  restetk  m 
authority,  and  is  authority,  that  is  to  sayi  the  Christian  religion  itsdf^ 
so  that  Christ  himself  is  only  in  so  far  an  authority,  as  the  Church  it  oi 
authority. 

We  can  never  arrive  at  an  external  authority,  like  Christy  by  purthf 
spiritual  means.  The  attempt  would  involve  a  contradiction,  whicb 
could  only  bo  disposed  of  in  one  of  two  ways  ;  cither  we  must  renouDOV 
the  idea,  that  in  Christ  God  manifested  himself  in  history,  to  the  endf 
that  the  conduct  of  mankind  might  be  permanently  dcterniined  by  himr 
or  wo  must  learn  the  fact  through  a  living,  definite,  and  vouching  fact^ 
Thus  authority  must  have  authority  for  its  medium.  As  Christ  wished 
to  be  the  adequate  authority  for  all  ages,  he  cn.ated,  by  virtue  of  hn 
power,  something  homogeneous  to  it,  and  consequently  something  d' 
testing  and  representing  the  same,  eternally  destined  to  bring  his  au^ 
thority  before  all  generations  of  men.  He  estahlished  a  credible  iaMi* 
tution,  in  order  to  render  the  true  faith  in  himself  perpetually  possible* 
Immediately  founded  by  him,  its  existence  is  the  cfeyiicto  proof  of  whal 
he  really  was ;  and  in  the  same  way  as  in  his  life  he  made,  if  f  may  8C 
speak,  the  higher  truths  accessible  to  the  senses,  so  doth  his  Church 
for  she  hath  sprung  immediately  out  of  the  vivid  intuition  of  these  sym 
bolized  truths.  Thus,  as  Christ,  in  his  life,  represented  under  a  visibk 
typical  form  the  higher  order  of  the  world,  so  the  Church  doth  in  life 
manner  ;  since  what  he  designed  in  his  representation,  hath  througl 
the  Church  and  in  the  Church  been  realized.  If  the  Church  be  no 
the  authority  representing  Christ,  then  all  again  relapses  into  darkness 
uncertainty,  doubt,  distraction,  unbelief,  and  superstition  ;  revelation  be 
comes  null  and  void,  fails  of  its  real  purpose,  and  must  henceforth  bcevei 
called  in  question,  and  finally  denied. 

The  ti'uth  which  the  Catholic  here  expresses,  can  be,  in  anothe: 
way,  made  evident  by  occurrences  in  every-day  life,  and  by  great  hif 
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torical  facta  The  power  of  society  in  which  man  lives»  ia  so  great,  that 
it  ordinarily  stamps  its  image  on  him,  who  comes  wilhin  its  circle. 
Whether  it  serve  truth,  or  falsehood  ;  whether  it  direct  its  efforts  to- 
wardu  higher  objects,  or  follow  ignoble  pursuits ;  invariably  will  it  be 
found  to  fashion  the  character  of  its  members  afler  its  own  model. 
Hence,  where  scepticism  has  spread  in  a  community,  and  has  impressed 
its  image  on  its  bosom,  it  is  a  work  of  infinite  difficulty  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  rise  superior  to  its  influence.  Faith  on  the  other  hand,  when 
man  sees  it  firmly  established,  like  a  rock,  about  him,  and  the  commu- 
aity,  which  presents  a  great  and  lively  image  of  attachment  to  the  Re- 
deemer and  of  happiness  in  him — the  community,  we  say,  whose  im- 
perishable existence  is  faith  in  him,  and  accordingly  himself, — necessa- 
rily seizes  and  fills  up  the  whole  mind  of  the  individual.  Accordingly, 
liiould  the  religious  man  not  live  in  a  community,  which  hath  the  inde- 
•tructible  consciousness  of  possessing  the  truth,  and  which  hath  the 
strongest  internal  and  external  grounds  for  that  belief,  such  an  indivi- 
daal  would  necessarily  become  a  prey  to  the  most  distracting  doubts, 
tnd  his  faith  would  either  take  no  root,  or  soon  again  wither. 

Let  us  once  more  recur  to  the  miracles  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  but  regard  the  subject  from  a  different  point.  A  certain 
view  of  divine  things,  which  hath  once  obtained  full  consistency  among 
tny  people,  or  any  number  of  nations,  takes  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  in- 
dividual man,  that  without  some  higher  extraneous  interposition,  any 
ttteniial  change  for  the  better,  that  is  to  say,  any  transition  from  false- 
hood to  truth,  is  utterly  impossible.  Had  Christ  not  wrought  miracles  ; 
had  the  labours  of  the  apostles  not  been  accompanied  with  signs ;  had 
the  Divine  power  to  work  puc\\  wonders  not  been  transmitted  to  their 
disciples,  never  would  the  Gospel  have  overcome  the  heathenism  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  world.  Error  had  usurped  the  rights  which  belong 
K>  truth  alone  ^  and  man,  who  by  his  very  nature  is  compelled  to  re- 
ceive the  worship  of  the  social  state  in  which  he  has  been  fixed,  as  the 
true  expression,  the  faithful  image  of  religious  truth,  as  it  is  in  itself, 
deeded,  of  course,  extraordinary  external  proofs  for  the  new  order  of 
things  ;  and,  indeed  till  such  time  as  this  order  had  been  consolidated 
into  a  vast  social  organism.  These  high  attestations,  in  favour  of 
truth,  appear  most  strikingly  and  most  frequently  in  the  life  of  the  Re- 
deemer himself;  because  the  yet  concentrated  power  of  the  old  woiid 
yima  first  to  be  burst  asunder,  and  those  who  were  destined  to  be  tho 
iirst  fruits  of  the  new  kingdom  of  God,  were  to  be  torn  from  its  magic 
'Circle.  In  proportion  as  the  boundaries  of  the  Church  were  extcndedi  ' 
and  the  idea  of  redemption  and  the  power  of  the  cross  were  embodied 
in  a  more  vigorous  social  form,  miracles  declined«  till  at  last  they  had 
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completely  fulfilled  their  destination,  and  had  caused  the  recognition  d 
the  authority  that  was  to  supply  their  place.  In  this  authority,  as  we 
said  above,  they  always  continue  their  attestation,  because  that  aadiO' 
rity  is  their  own  production ;  and  the  Church  is  conscious  ofow^ngha 
very  existence  to  those  miracles,  and  without  them  cannot  at  all  coO' 
ceive  herself.  Hence  the  fact  again,  that  together  with  the  authority 
founded  by  these  extraordinary  works  of  God,  faith,  too,  in  these  work 
ever  simultaneously  disappears. 

Hence,  what  a  whimsical — wc  cannot  say  wonderftsl — race  are  thi 
Idealists  of  our  time  !  St.  Paul,  who  had  such  a  spiritual,  but  it  tix 
same  time  ecclesiastical  conception  of  all  things,  instituted  so  living  i 
relation  between  his  faith  and  the  conviction  of  the  Lord's  resurrectioD 
that  he  expressly  declared,  *'  If  Christ  be  not  risen  from  the  dead,  thei 
is  our  faith  vain."  And  how  was  it  otherwise  possible,  since  inChm 
tianity,  which  is  a  divine  and  positive  revelation,  the  abstract  idea  an 
the  historical  fact — the  internal  and  the  external  truth  are  inseparabh 
united  ?  Our  idealists  and  spiritualists  have  no  need  of  miracles  for  tb 
confirmation  of  their  faith !  Yes,  truly,  for  thai  faith  is  one  of  their  mo 
makingy  and  not  the  faith  in  Christ ;  and  it  would  be  indeed  singular,  i 
God  were  to  confirm  a  faith  so  fabricated  by  men.  No  less  false  aw 
idle  is  that  idealism  which  separates  the  authority  of  the  Church  &oa 
the  authority  of  Christ.  Even  in  this  point  of  view,  the  rcveren© 
which  the  Catholic  bears  for  his  Church,  is  fully  justified  by  reason.  JL 
from  the  beginning,  the  abstract  idea  and  positive  history,  doctrine  aiK 
fact,  internal  and  external  truth,  inward  and  outward  testimony  wen 
organically  united  ;  so  must  religion  and  Church  be  conjoined,  and  thv 
for  the  reason,  thai  God  became  man.  Could  Satan  succeed  in  annilu 
lating  the  Christian  Church,  then  the  Christian  religion  would  be  at  th 
same  time  annihilated,  and  Christ  himself  would  be  vanquished  by  hin 

III.  The  third  point  in  which  the  Catholic  finds  his  view  of  tl 
Church  so  commendable,  is,  the  influence  which  it  has  exerted  on  tl 
cultivation  and  direction  of  the  will,  on  the  religious  and  moral  am 
lioration  of  the  whole  man.  Wc  speak  here  no  longer  of  the  infl 
encc  of  a  clear  and  firm  belief,  of  the  truth  on  the  will — a  fin 
ness  of  belief  which  only  the  recognition  of  an  outward  ai 
permanent  teaching  authority  can  produce — (of  this  we  have  f 
ready  spoken) — but  of  a  direction  given  to  the  will  by  a  living  mer 
bership,  with  an  all-embracing^  religious  society.  An  ancient  philos 
pher  has,  with  reason,  defined  man  to  be  a  social  animal.  Howev 
little  the  peculiarity  of  man's  nature  is  hero  defined  (for  his  peculi 
kind  of  sociability  is  not  pointed  out,)  yet,  a  deep  trait  of  what  dete 
mines  the  civilization  of  man  by  means  of  man,  is,  in  this  definitioi 
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undoubtedly  indicated.     They  are  only  races  which,  groaning  under 
the  destiny  of  some  heavy  curse,  have  sunk  into  the  savage  state,  that 
become  from  the  loss  of  their  civilization  seclusive,  and  with  the  most 
L'mited  foresight  fall  back  on  their  own  resources,  feel  no  want  of  an 
intercourse  with  other  nations,  or  of  an  exchange  of  ideas,  of  which 
they  possess  nothing  more,  or  of  a  communication  of  the  products  of 
their  industry  and  art,  that  have  entirely  disappeared.     These  produce 
tionsy  which  are  already  in  themselves  symbols  of  the  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  their  authors,  flow  into  foreign  countries,  dressed,  as  it  were, 
in  the  mental  habits  and  characteristics  of  their  home.     Traces  of  the 
spirit  of  all  the  nations  through  which  these  productions  pass  arc  im- 
pressed upon  them  in  their  course  ;  so  that  they  always  arrive  at  the 
place  of  their  destination,  with  a  wealth  of  a  far  higher  kind,  than  that 
which  they  intrinsically  possess.     From  all  these  currents  of  civiliza- 
tion is  the  savage  withdrawn ;  for,  because  he  is  all-sufficient  to  him- 
self, is  he  a  savage,  and  because  he  is  a  savage,  he  suffices  for  himself.* 
When  the  foreigner  (hostis)  was  synonymous  with  the  enemy  ;  when 
one's  country,  (Iran,)  included  all  that  was  absolutely  good,  and  abroad, 
(Turan,)  all  that  was  absolutely  evil ;  when  the  gods  in  the  cast  and  the 
west,  in  the  land  of  the  Colchians,  the  Cretans,  and  the  Egyptians,  re- 
joiced in  the  blood  of  foreigners,  what  a  gloomy,  ferocious  existence 
must  have  circumscribed  nations,  in  this  their  seclusion  and  mutual  in- 
dependence !     For  the  divinity  of  the  nation  was  regaled  with  such 
bkxxl,  only  because  the  nation  itself  found  therein  a  horrible  gratifica- 
tion, and  made  its  own  delight  a  standard  for  the  joys  of  its  deity. 
ITie  maintenance  of  intercourse  and  commttnion  with  foreigners,  and  ac- 
cordingly, the  voluntary  establishment  of  relation  of  dependence  on  tliem, 
is  thus  an  absolute  condition  to  the  general  civilization  of  man  ;  so  that 
the  more  this  communion  and  mutual  dependence  is  extended,  that  is 
to  say,  the  more  the  notion  of  what  is  foreign  disappears,  the  more  is 
humanity  exalted.     With  this  general  relation  of  dependence,  the  de- 
pendence of  man  on  the  domestic  relations  of  law  and  government, 
keeps  equal  pace.     The  more  polished  and  civilized  the  members  of  a 
state,  the  more  are  they  bound  together  by  wise  ordinances,  holy  laws, 
venerable  customs  and  manners,  which  wisely  determine  the  mutual 


*  Perriiu  says,  **  With  pepper  and  other  productioDB  of  the  South,  science  came  to 
the  Romans.**  A  sarcasm  undoubtedly,  whereby  he  meant  to  stigmatise  the  luxury 
that  was  at  the  same  time  diffused ;  tapientia  cum  taporis  mereibua  hneeUi,  But  ia 
this  fact  lie  troths  exalted  above  all  satire,  although  as  in  every  thing  great,  much  that 
WM  deplorable,  every  kind  of  vice,  despotism,  &«.,  were  intermingled  with  this 
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relations  of  rights  and  duties  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  with  every  higher  de« 
gree  of  internal  freedom,  the  outward  bonds  are  proportionably  strait- 
ened. On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  the  state  of  barbarism,  the  greater 
is  the  external  independence ;  so  that  the  wildest  savage  is,  in  a  mate- 
rial point  of  view,  the  most  free.  * 
What  do  these  facts  import,  but  a  wonderful,  mysterious,  inexplica-     ^ 
ble,  connexion  of  the  individual  man  with  the  human  race ;  so  that     *- 
he  comprehends  himself  better,  the  more  he  seems  to  be  absorbed  in     * 
his  kind,  and  it  is  only  in  humanity  that  man  is  understood  ?     Yet,  this     ^ 
internal  emancipation  by  means  of  outward  restraints,  of  which  we  hare      3 
hitherto  spoken,  is  not  that  which  is  the  most  interior ;  and  scrres 
only  as  a  similitude  or  illustration  of  something  higher.  The  true  eman- 
cipation from  low-mindedncss  and  self-seeking,  is  a  problem,  which,  ai     ^ 
is  avowed,  religion  alone  can  solve.     In  the  same  way  as  civilization  is 
determined  by  political  life,  and  by  obedience  to  the  institutions  of  the 
state,  yea,  even  by  the  dependence,  though  naturally  looser,  on  other 
nations ;  so  is  true  religiousness  promoted  by  subjection  to  the  Church* 
For  it  is  an  incontrovertible  maxim  of  experience,  that  the  individual 
who  is  unconnected  with  any  ecclesiastical  community,  has  either  no 
religion,  or  a  very  meagre  and  scanty  one*  or  is  given  up  to  a  distem^ 
pered  fancy,  and  a  wild  fanaticism  ;  so  that  in  none  of  the  three  cases^ 
can  religion  exert  her  blessed  influences.     On  the  other  hand,  the  mor9 
stable  the  ecclesiastical  community  to  which  we  belong,  the  more  will 
the  true,  interior  qualities  of  man  expand,  and  bloom  forth  in  fret^om; 
so  that  he  who  will  lead  a  righteous  life  in  the  Catholic  Church,  whercoT 
the  very  principle  is  the  real  unity  and  vital  communion  of  all  believers, 
he,  wc  say,  will  attain  to  the  highest  degree  of  moral  and  religious  per* 
fcction.     It  is  no  insane  conception — no  idle  phantom — no  illusion  of  a 
distempered  mind,  which  he  embraces,  and  to  which  he  surrenders  his 
olK?dience  ;  but  it  is  a  reality,  and  a  holy  reality,  wherein  true  faith, 
and  love  manifesting  itself  in  deeds,  coupled  with  humUity  and  self-de- 
nial in  the  strongest  and  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  words,  are 
nurtured.      The  more  widely  diffused  the  community,  to  which  the 
Catholic  belongs,  the  more  defined  and  the  more  manifold  are  the  rela- 
tions wherein  he  stands,  the  more  multiplied  the  bonds  wherewith  he  is 
encompassed.     But,  as  wc  said  above,  those  very  bonds,  which  exhibit 
the  reality  of  the  community,  produce  a  result  the  very  reverse  of  re- 
straint, and  establish  the  internal  freedom  of  man,  or  promote  the  purest 
humanity;  for  this  expression  may  be  used,  since  God  became  man. 
Without  external  bonds,  there  is  no  true  spiritual  association,  so  that 
the  idea  of  a  mere  invisible,  universal  community,  to  which  we  should 
belong,  is  an  idle,  unprofitable  phantom  of  the  imagination  and  of  die- 
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(nnpered  feelingSy  destitute  of  all  influence  on  mankind.  In  propor- 
tion only  as  a  religious  society  approximates  to  the  Catholic  Church* 
doth  it  exert  a  more  efficacious  influence  on  spiritual  life.  Here,  in- 
deed, we  may  observe,  as  shall  be  afterwards  proved,  that  it  is  only  ac- 
cording to  Catholic  principles,  that  a  Church  can  be  consistently  formed ; 
-^  and,  where  out  of  her  pale  anything  of  the  kind  exists,  the  truth  of  what 
■s  We  assert  is  confirmed,  to  wit,  that  where  a  ray  of  true  Christian  light 
•  doth  fall,  it  will  have  the  efl*ect  of  binding  and  uniting,  whereby  all  the 
/  doctrines  tending  to  schism  and  division  are,  practically  at  least  re- 
futed. 

And  what  the  Catholic,  in  the  way  described,  feels  and  thinks,  wishes 
and  strives  for,  he  finds  clearly  laid  down  in  Holy  Writ.  The  divine 
founder  of  the  Church,  in  the  following  important  words,  enlarges, 
among  other  things,  on  the  oneness  and  visibility  of  the  community, 
into  which  those,  who  were  to  take  his  name,  were  to  be  received  :^ 
**  And  not  for  them  only  do  I  pray,  but  for  them  also  who  through  their 
ward  shall  believe  in  me,  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou  Father  in  me» 
and  I  in  thee :  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us ;  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  thou  hast  sent  mt.  And  the  glory  which  thou  hast  given 
tne,  I  have  given  to  them,  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  also  arc  one. 
I  in  them,  and  thou  in  mo,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one :  and 
the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them,  as 
thou  hast  also  loved  me."  (John  xvii.  20,  24.)  What  fulness  of 
thoughts  we  find  here !  The  Lord  putteth  up  a  prayer  for  the  gift  of 
unity,  and  the  union  of  all  who  shall  believe  ;  and  for  an  unity,  toO| 
which  finds  its  model  only  in  the  relation  existing  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son  of  Man.  "  In  us  shall  they  be  one  :"  that  is  to  say,  the 
unity  of  those  believing  in  mc  is  of  so  exalted  a  nature,  that  it  is  only 
by  the  communication  of  a  higher  life,  by  a  divine  principle,  it  can  be 
brought  about  by  the  one  faith,  the  same  hope,  and  love,  which  are  of 
divine  institution.  In  the  same  way  as  the  living  foundation  of  this 
unity  is  divine,  so  shall  it  be  attended  with  divine  effects  :  by  this  unity 
the  world  shall  recognize  the  heavenly  mission  of  Christ.  The  unity 
must  be  a  visible  unity,— obvious  to  the  eyes,  perceptible  by  the  iden- 
tity of  doctrine,  by  the  real  mutual  relations  and  communion  of  all  the 
followers  of  Christ  with  each  other ;  for  otherwise  the  consequences  ad- 
verted to  could  not  be  deduced  from  it.  Thus  the  true  vital  commu- 
nion of  all  attests  the  dignity  of  Christ,  as  every  work  vouches  for  its 
master.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  schisms  and  dissensions  among  be- 
lievers,  the  dignity  of  Christ  is  lost  sight  of;  strangers  are  brought  not 
to  the  faith,  and  even  those  already  believing  are  delivered  up  to  doubt 
and  unbelief. 
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Christ,  national  distinctions,  in  a  religious  point  of  riew,  are  obliterat- 
ed (Eph.  xi.  15  ;)  the  enmities  of  people  he  hath  destroyed, — ^he  is  be- 
come oar  peace,  and  ^'by  breaking  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition,** 
hath  made  one  out  of  two.  All  men,  in  a  like  degree,  have  in  him  acceas 
to  God  ;  but  as  in  Christ  they  all  become  one,  so  they  are  united  with 
each  other  in  one  body  and  one  spirit.  (Eph.  iv.  4.)  All  invites  to  this 
unity  ;  the  one  Lord,  the  one  baptism,  the  one  faith,  the  one  God  and 
fiither  of  all.  (Eph.  iv.  5,  6.)  The  oneness  of  faith,  and  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Son  of  God,  is  at  once  the  reality,  and  the  supreme  ideal, 
which  should  be  aimed  at ;  and  without  this  unity,  in  which  the  indivi- 
dual is  strong,  he  is  given  up  to  every  wind  of  doctrine*  and  to  the 
craftiness  of  men.     (Eph.  iv.  14.) 

These,  and  similar  passages  are  the  foundations  whereon  the  Catho- 
lic theory  of  the  Church  has  been  constructed.  Hence  flowed  the  in- 
spired eloquence  of  Cyprian  ;  hence  Augustine  drew  his  reflections  on 
the  Church,  which  in  depth  of  feeling  and  vigour  of  thought,  contain  by 
hr  the  most  splendid  things  that,  since  the  time  of  the  apostles,  have 
been  written  on  this  subject.  Hence,  too,  in  later  times  came  the 
glow  that  warmed  the  iron  bosoms  of  the  chilly  north,  and  melted  them 
into  a  heat,  whereby  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  our  modern  European 
civilization  were  by  degrees  purified  from  dross. 

To  the  Catholic,  it  appears  the  most  trivial  proceeding,  when  such 
pictures  of  the  Church,  as  we  have  attempted  to  trace,  are  ridiculed 
as  ideal  representations,  which  have  never  had  in  past,  nor  ever  will  have 
in  all  future  times,  a  perfectly  corresponding  reality.  In  fact,  little  is 
told  him  but  what  he  already  knows ;  to  wit,  that  the  idea  is  not  the  vul- 
gar reality,  and  vice  versa :  but  he  knows  likewise,  that  where  there  is 
DO  fundamental  idea  to  any  reality,  there  is  as  little  truth  as  where  no 
reality  corresponds  to  the  idea.  He  feels  convinced  that  if,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  manner,  the  doctrine  of  his  Church  is  to  be  seriously  assailed, 
the  gospel  itself  would  be  open  to  the  same  attacks ;  for  one  might  say, 
^all  is  indeed  excellent  and  wonderful,  which  is  there  prescribed  touch- 
ing the  pious  sentiments  and  holiness  of  conduct  which  should  distinguish 
Christians  :  but  do  these  sentiments,  and  this  conduct,  reaily  distinguish 
them  ?  This  is  the  question  at  issue."  Every  thing  must  live  accord- 
ing to  an  ideal,  to  which  the  vulgar  reality  is  not  equal ;  for  how  else 
could  it  be  vulgar?  The  word»  of  the  Lord,  "Be ye  perfect,  as  your 
heavenly  Father  is  {>erfect,"  will  not  therefore  be  vain,  because  no  man 
is  Uke  to  God.  No,  wo  to  him  who  shall  reject  the  ideal,  because  he 
finds  it  not  perfectly  represented  among  men. 

Even  the  fact  that  at  all  times,  from  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  down- 
wards, in  the  midst  of  whom  a  Judas  was  found,  there  has  been  much 
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imposed  on  the  Catholic  Church,  they  would  in  the  first  momeot  have 
sunk  back  into  the  original  nothingness,  from  which  they  had  emerged. 
Doubtless,  exflmples  enough  can  be  alleged  of  priestsy  bishops,  and  popes^ 
Who,  io  the  roost  unconscionable  and  unjustifiable  manner,  have  failed 
te  discharge  their  duty,  when  it  was  quite  in  their  power  to  bring  about 
ii  reform  of  morals ;  or  who«  by  their  own  scandalous  conduct  and 
Ufes,  have  extinguished  the  still  glimmering  torch,  which  they  ought 
to  have  kindled.  Hell  hath  swallowed  them  up.  Avowals  of  this 
land  Catholics  must  not  shrink  from,  and  never  have  shrunk  from  :  it 
Would  be  even  idle  to  attempt  to  elude  them,  for  the  Protestants  them« 
selves  furnish  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  state  of  manifold  neglect  into 
which  the  people  had  fallen  during  the  fifteenth  century.  Never  would 
a  system  of  doctrine  like  theirs  have  sprung  up,  still  less  have  obtained 
soch  wide  diffusion!  had  individual  teachers  and  priests  been  faithful  to 
the  duties  of  their  calling.  Truly,  the  ignorance  could  not  have  been 
riight,  on  which  a  system  of  faith,  like  that  of  the  Reformers,  was  im« 
posed  as  worthy  of  acceptance  ;  and  thus  Protestants  may  learn  to  esti* 
mate  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  which  then  oppressed  the  Church,  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  errors  into  which  they  themselves  have  fallen* 
This  is  the  point  at  which  Catholics  and  Protestants  will,  in  great  mul* 
titudcs,  one  day  meet,  and  stretch  a  friendly  hand  one  to  the  other. 
Both,  conscious  of  guilt,  must  exclaim,  "  We.  all  have  erred— it  is  the 
Church  only  which  cap  not  err  ;  we  all  have  sinned — the  Church  only 
18  sp'itless  on  earth."  This  open  confession  of«^u|ual  guilt  will  be  fol* 
lowed  by  the  festival  of  reconciliation.  Meanwhile,  we  still  smart  under 
the  inexpressible  pain  of  the  wound  which  was  then  inflicted, — ^a  pain 
which  can  be  alleviated  only  by  the  consciousness  that  the  wound  has 
become  an  issue,  through  which  all  the  impurities  have  flowed  ofi*,  that 
men  had  introduced  into  the  wide  compass  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Church  ;  for  she  hcrsolf  is  ever  pure  and  eternally  undcfiled. 

In  thus  stating  the  view  which  Catholics  take  of  their  Church,  with* 
out  pretending  to  any  completeness  of  detail,  we  think  we  have  duly 
prepared  our  readers  for  understanding  the  following  section. 


{  xzxnn. — The  Church  as  teacher  and  instnictrcss.    Tradition.    The  Cbarch 
as  jud^  in  matters  of  faith. 

The  main  question,  which  we  have  now  to  answer,  is  this :  how  doth 
man  attain  to  possession  of  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ ;  or,  to  expreas 
ourselves  in  a  more  general,  and  at  once  more  accurate  manner,  how 
doth  man  obtain  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  institute  of  salvation,  profiered 
m  Christ  Jesus  ?    The  Protestant  says,  by  searching  Holy  Writ,  which 
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is  iDfalUble  :  the  Catholict  on  the  other  .  hand,  replies,  by  the  Churchi 
in  which  alone  man  arrives  at  the  true  understanding  of  Holy  Writ. 
In  a  more  minute  exposition  of  his  views,  the  Catholic  continues : 
doubtless  the  sacred  Scriptures  contain  divine  communications,  andt 
consequently,  the  pure  truth:  whether  they  contain  aU  the  truda, 
which,  in  a  religious  and  ecclesiastical  point  of  view  are  necessary,  or 
at  least  very  useful  to  be  known,  is  a  question  which  does  not  yet  come 
under  consideration.     Thus,  the  Scripture  is  God's  unerring  word :  but 
however  the  predicate  of  inerrability  may  belong  to  it,  tre  oursdvet  are 
not  exempt  from  error ;  nay,  we  only  become  so  when  we  have  unem 
ingly  received  the  word,  which  is  in  iudf  inerrable.     In  this  reception 
of  the  word,  human  activity,  which  is  fallible,  has  necessarily  a  part. 
But,  in  order  that,  in  this  transit  of  the  divine  contents  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  into  possetision  of  the  human  intellect,  no  gross  illusion  or 
general  misrepresentation  may  occur,  it  is  taught,  that  the   Divine 
Spirit,  to  which  are  intrusted  the  guidance  and  vivification  of  the 
Church,  becomes,  in  its  union  with  the  human  spirit  in  the  Church, 
a  peculiarly  Christian  tact,  a  deep  sure-guiding  feeling,  which,  as  it 
abideth  in  truth,  leads  also  into  all  truth.     By  a  confiding  attachment 
to  the  perpetuated  Apostleship,  by  education  in  the  Church,  by  hearing, 
learning,  and  living  within  her  pale,  by  the  reception  of  the  higher 
principle,  which  renders  .her  etcrn^^lly  fnatful,  a  deep  interior  sense  is 
formed  tliat  alone  is  fitted  for  the  perception  ^nd  Acceptance  of  the 
written  Wofd,  becai)gg|^  entirely  coincides  with  the  sense,  in  which  the 
Sacred  Scriptul-es  themselves  were  composed.     If,  with  such  a  sense 
acquired  in  the  Church,  the  Sacred  volume  be  jTcruscd,  then  its  general 
essential  import  is  conveyed  unaltered  to  the  reader's  mind.     Nay, 
when  instruction  through  the  apostleship,  and  the  ecclesiastical  educa« 
tion  in  the  way  described,  takes  place  in  the  individual,  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  are  not  even  necessary  for  our  acquisition  of  their  general 
contents.* 


*  Wc  can  800  from  IrcnsDUs,  adv.  Hsr.  lib.  ill.  c.  3,  how  ancient  the  above  laid 
down  doctrine  is.  With  the  clearest  conviction  it  was  pointed  out,  in  the  earlicft 
controyeraiesin  the  Church;  and,  in  fact,  if  Christ  hath  founded  a  Church,  nothing 
can  be  more  strikingly  manifest  tlian  this  view  of  the  matter.  IrcntEus  sajs :  •*  Tra* 
ditionem  apoatolorum  in  toto  mundo  manifestatam,  in  omni  ecclesift.  adcst  penpicera 
omnibuB,  qui  veca  velint  audiro  ;  et  habcmui  annumerarecos,  qui  ab  apoetolia  inititati 
sunt  episcopi  in  ccclcsiis,  et  successorcs  eorum  usque  ad  nos,  qui  nihil  tale  docuenmt, 
ncque  cognoverunt,  quale  deliratur  ab  his.  .  .  .  Tantie  igitur  ostensionis  qnum  sint 
hflpc,  non  oportet  adhuc  quiercre  apud  alioe  vcritatem,  quam  facile  est  ab  cccleflia 
sumcrc ;  quum  apostoli  qfiasi  in  depositorium  dives  plcninrime  in  cam  dctnlerint  omnia 
qua  sint  veritatis ;  nt  omnis,  quicunquo  vellt,  Bomat  ex  ea  petnm  vito.  Hee  est  enim 
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This  18  the  ordinaiy  and  regular  coarse.  But  errors  and  roisunder* 
AndiDgSy  more  or  less  culpable,  will  never  fail  to  occur ;  and,  as  in  the 
Dies  of  the  apostles,  the  word  of  God  was  combated  out  of  the  word 
'  God,  so  this  combat  hath  been  renewed  at  all  times.  What,  under 
ich  circumstances,  is  the  course  to  be  pursued  7  How  is  the  Divine 
^ord  to  be  secured  against  the  erroneous  conceptions  that  have  arisen  ? 
he  general  sense  decides  against  particular  opinion-— the  judgment 
r  the  Church  against  that  of  the  individual :  tJte  Church  interprets  the 
acred  Scriptures.  The  Church  is  the  body  of  the  Lord  :  it  is,  in  its 
Diversality,  His  visible  form— His  permanent,  ever-renovated,  human* 
y—- His  eternal  revelation.  He  dwells  in  the  community ;  all  His 
remises,  all  His  gifts  are  bequeathed  to  the  community--4>ut  to  no 
idividual,  as  such,  since  the  time  of  the  apostles.  This  general  sense, 
ens  ecclesiastical  consciousness  is  tradition,  in  the  subjective  sense  of 
16  word.*     What  then  is  tradition  ?    The  peculiar  Christian  sense  ex- 


its introitiu :  omnot  aatem  reliqoi  Aires  nmt  et  latronet,  propter  quod  oportet  dcvi^ 
ire  quidem  illos :  que  autem  sont  eccleeie  cum  summA.  diligentiA,  diligere,  et  appre- 

endere  ycritatis  traditionem Quid  autem,  si  neque  apofltoll  quidem  Bcripturas 

iliquMBcnt  nobis,  nomic  oportcbat  scqui  ordinem  traditioniB,  quam  tradidcrunt  ila, 
nibus  committcbant  ccclesias  ?  Cui  ordination!  amcntiunt  multie  gcntes  barbarorum, 
Dornm  qui  in  Chrintum  credunt,  sine  chaitft  ct  atramento  scriptum  habentcRperSpi* 
turn  Sanctum  in  cordibus  tuis  aalutem,  et  vcterem  traditionem  diligonter  cuitodi* 
ateR,  in  unum  Deum  crcdentea.  .  a  .  Hanc  fidem  qui  sme  literia  credidorunt,  quan- 
am  ad  lermoncm  nostrum,  barbari  sunt,  quantum  ad  sententiam,  ct  consuetudincm, 
t  convcmtioncm,  propter  fidcm,  pcrquam  sapicntissimi  sunt,  et  placent  Deo,  con- 
"vnantes  in  omni  justitiA.,  et  castitatc,  ct  sapientift,.  Quibus  si  aliquis  annuntiaverit 
«i  qnfe  ab  bercticis  adinventa  sunt,  proprio  sermone  eorum  colloqucns,  statim,  con. 
ladentes  aures,  longrius  fugient,  no  audire  quidem  tustinentea  bla^emum  alloqui* 
Q.  Sic  per  illam  yeterem  apottolorum  traditionom  ne  in  conceptionem  quidem 
ifiDtis  admittunt,  quodcunque  eorum  oatentiloquium  est.'* 

*  Euscb.  Hist,  eccles.  lib.  v.  c.  27;  Utujio'MwriMof  ^f^n/uta.;  Commonitor.  Yin* 
int.  Lerina.  o.  3,  ed.  Klupf.  1609,  p.  90.  **  Hoc  forntan  rcquirat  aliquis :  cum  pt 
rfectus  scripturarum  canon,  sibiquc  ad  omnia  satis  superque  sufficiat :  quid  opus  est, 

ei  eeelenattietB  inteUigenti4E  jungatur  auctoritas  7  Quia  videlicet  scripturam  sa- 
Un,  pro  ipsftsuA,  altitudine,  non  uno  eodcmque  sensti  univerd  accipiunt ;  scd  ejusdem 
)quia  aiiter  atquo  aliter  alius  atque  alius  intcrpretatur,  ut  pane  quot  homines  sunt,  tot 
inc  sententio}  crui  posse  vidcantur.... Atque  idcirco  multum  neeease  est,  propter tantos 
m  Tariierrorisanfractus,  utprophcticse  et  apostolice  interpretationis  linca  secundum 
dMwiattiei  et  eatholici  Menada  nomuan  dirigatur.**  These  words  occur  immediately 
tor  the  conclusion  of  the  first  chapter,  wherein  he  says,  there  are  two  ways  whereby 
e  Catholic  doctrine  can  be  distinguished  from  the  heretical  f  **  FHmum  scilicet  di- 
nse  legis  anctoritate :  turn  deindc  ecdesie  Catholicn  traditione.**    By  the  Council 

•  Trent  (Scss.  m.  c.  2)  tradition  is  called,  ••  Uniyersus  ecclesie  scnsus."  Sess.  iv. 
leeret.  de  editione  et  U8(i  sacrorutn  blnrorum :  '*  Ut  nemo  busb  prndcntiie  innixus,  fai 
^bus  fidei  et  moram  ad  edificationem  doctrina  Christianc  pertinentium,  saerat 
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isting  in  the  Church,  and  transmitted  by  ecclesiastical  education  ;  Jtit 
this  sense  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  detached  from  its  subject-matter-' 
nay,  it  is  formed  in,  and  by  this  matter,  so  it  may  be  called  a  full  sense. 
Tradition  is  the  living  word,  perpetuated  in  the  hearts  of  believers.  To 
this  sense,  as  the  general  sense,  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ  is  en* 
trusted.  The  declaration,  which  it  pronounces  on  any  controverted  i 
subject,  is  the  judgment  of  the  Church  ;  and,  therefore,  the  Church  is  4 
judge  in  matters  of  faith  {judex  coniravereiarum.)  Tradition,  in  the  i 
objective  sense,  is  the  general  faith  of  the  Church  through  all  ages, 
manifested  by  outward  historical  testimonies ;  in  this  sense,  tradition 
is  usually  termed  the  norma;  the  standard  of  Scriptural  interpretation  ^ 
— the  rule  of  faith. 

Moreover,  the  Divine  Founder  of  our  Church,  when  He  constituted 
the  community  of  believers,  as  His  permanent  organ,  had  recourse  to 
no  other  law  than  that  which  prevails  in  every  department  of  human 
life.     Each  nation  is  endowed  with  a  peculiar  character,  stamped  on 
the  deepest,  most  hidden  parts  of  its  being,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
all  other  nations,  and  manifests  its  peculiarity  in  public  and  domestic 
life,  in  art  and  science,  in  short,  in  every  relation.     It  is,  as  it  were, 
the  tutelary  genius  ;  the  guiding  spirit  transmitted  from  its  progenitors  t 
the  vivifying  breath  of  the  whole  community  ;  and,  indeed,  the  nation^ 
anterior  to  Christianity,  personified  this  their  peculiar  character,  re-' 
vered  it  as  their  national  divinity,  deduced  from  it  their  civil  and  rda-** 
gious  laws  and  customs,  and  placed  all  fhings  under  its  protection. 

In  every  general  agt  of  a  people,  the  national  spirit  is  infallibly 
.  expressed  :  and  should  contcsls,>§hould  selfish  factions  occur,  the  ele-  " 
mcnt  destructive  to  the  vital  princi^  of  the  whole,  will  most  certainly^ 
be  detected  in  them,  and  the  commo^n,  excited  by  an  alien  8pirit^- 
cither  miscarries,  or  is  expelled,  as  long  as  the  community  preserves  it^ 
own  sclf-consciousncss,  as  long  as  its  peculiar  genius  yet  lives,  an(0 
works  within  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  things  have  come  to  such  an^ 
extremity,  that  the  living  bond,  which  connects  the  present  with  the^ 


scripturas  ad  suos  scnsus  contorquens,  contra  cum  pcnsum.  qaem  tenait  et  tenet  sane- 
ia  mater  ccclcsia,  cuj us  est  judicarc  de  vcro  scnsCl  ct  intcrprctatione  scnpturanim 

•anctarum.** Dccrct.  de  canon.  Script. :  **  Perspicicns  banc  veritatcm  ct  dis* 

ciplinam  contincri  in  libria  icriptis  et  sine  scripto  traditionibua,  que  ipdus  Chrnti  on 
ab  apustolid  acceptfB....iraditioneB  ipsas,  tum  ad  (idem,  turn  ad  mores  pcrtincntes, 
tunquam  vcl  ore  tonus  a  Christo,  vol  a  Sancto  Spiritft  dictatas,  ct  continue  succct. 
■iono  in  cccIcsiCi  Cato1ic&  conservatas,  pari  pictatis  aflectA  ac  revercntia  suacipit  et 
vencratur.'*  Compare  Mclchior.  Cani  loc.  tbcol.  (lib.  iii.  c.  3,  p.  179,  teq,  ed.Venet) 
on  Tradition ;  et.  lib.  iv.  c.  4,  p.  234,  on  the  authority  of  the  Cburch. 
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•t,  is  diaserered ;  that  no  concurrent  national  effort  can  be  called 
rth  ;  that  all  falls  into  a  state  of  confusion  ;  that  struggle  and  oppo* 
ion  totally  efiace  the  common  characteristics  of  the  community,  or 
real  them  only  in  the  opposition,  which  is  boasted  of  as  life ;  then 
ero  is  no  donbt  that  such  a  people  is  near  its  downfall,  that  its  peculiar 
istic  principle  is  already  paralyzed,  and  its  Divinity  has  ceased  to 
re.— «<•  Pan  is  dead,"  did  seamen  hear  resounded  from  every  quarter, 
the  period  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 

To  confine  our  attention,  more  particularly,  to  religious  communis 
»,  we  need  only  look  to  the  Chinese,  and  the  Parsi,  or  to  the  Moham* 
edans,  and  we  shall  be  astonished  to  observe  how  consistentlyi 
roughout  the  course  of  their  history,  the  principles,  established  at  the 
itaet,  were  applied  to  details,  how  consistently  the  latter  were  con* 
itved  and  modelled  by  the  standard  of  the  former.  Let  us  investigate 
B  Hellenic  Heathenism  also,  and  the  most  perfect  agreement  between 
s  various  religious  phenomena  that  have  risen  up  in  succession,  and 
e  primitive  fundamental  view  cannot  escape  observation.  Lastly, 
:  us  contemplate  the  religious  sect  founded  by  Luther  himself.  The 
veloped  doctrines  of  his  Church,  consigned  as  they  are  in  the  sym- 
lical  books,  retain,  on  the  whole,  so  much  of  his  spirit,  that  on  the 
It  view,  they  must  bo  recognized  by  the  observer  as  genuine  produc* 
>ns  of  Luther.  With  a  sure  vital  instinct,  the  opinions  of  the  Ma» 
rists,  the  Synergists  and  others,  were  rejected  as  deadly ;  and,  indeed 
rom  Luther's  point  of  view,)  as  untrue,  by  that  community  whose  soul, 
bose  living  principle  he  was  ;  and  the  Church,  which  the  Reformer 
Wittenberg  established,  proved  herself  the  unerring  interpretess  of 
8  word. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  suppose  the  case,  that  the  progenitors  of 
tions,  and  the  founders  of  the  above-mentioned  religions,  had  been 
I  envoys  from  above :  then  must  we  consider  the  movement,  that 
anated  from  them,  as  divine,  yet  as  one  which,  by  its  transmission 
those  attracted  by  its  fundamental  principle,  had  become  human: 
1  the  later  collective  actions,  whereof  we  said,  that  they  had  retained 
I  spirit  of  the  founder,  would  then  be  at  once  divine  and  human  acts 
i  deeds.  They  would  be  divine,  because  they  only  worked  out  what 
B  originally  given,  and  applied  it  to  occurring  relations  and  circum- 
Qces ;  human,  because  this  development  was  carried  on  through  the 
incy  of  men ;  lastly,  an  unerring  standard  of  thought  and  action  for 
those  who  follow  such  a  founder ;  for  the  breath  of  life,  which  pro- 
ided  from  him,  guides,  like  a  natural  impulse,  the  movements  of  the 
ole  community.  According  to  this  type  bath  the  infallibility  of  the 
urch  also,  in  its  interpretation  of  the  Divine  Word,  been  formed,  and 
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by  this  standard  we  are  to  judge  it<  All  the  developments  of  its  dog' 
mas  and  its  morality,  which  can  be  considered  as  resulting  from  foroMil 
acts  of  the  whole  body^  are  to  be  revered  as  the  sentences  of  Christ 
himselfi  and  in  these  his  spirit  ever  recurs.  Here,  indeed,  subsists  be^ 
tween  the  Church  and  the  above-named  religious  communities  the  ^ 
great  difference,  which  must  ever  be  maintained  between  Jesus  Christ  | 
and  mere  men.  The  institutions  of  the  latter,  even  after  the  most  coiU'  | 
sistent  expansion  of  their  vital  principles, advance  to  an  inevitable  end}  j 
and  their  productions,  however  much  they  may  have  worked,  according  ] 
to  their  original  spirit,  possess  no  greater  value  than  that  spirit  itaeli^  i 
and  both,  in  an  equal  degree,  sink  by  degrees  into  nothing. 


i  xxxix. — The  Charch  as  interpreter  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  doctrine  on  iVaditiflO 

contiDued. 

On  these  subjects,  Scripture  and  tradition,  and  the  relation  of  the 
Church  to  both,  we  must  now  enter  into  fuller  and  clearer  explanadons* 

Undoubtedly,  on  this  roost  important  matter,  the  records  of  eccleai- 
astical  history  will  serve  to  throw  the  clearest  light.     If  we  except  some 
Jewish  parties,  which  did  not  so  much  spring  out  of  Christianity,  b» 
wish  to  encumber  it,  in  its  infancy,  with  Judsso- national  observancesr 
the  earliest  sect  were  the  Gnostics.     Their  doctrines  on  the  eternal  c(y 
existence  of  an  evil  matter  with  God — on  the  creation  and  governmeat 
of  the  world,  by  an  inferior  spirit,  the  Demiurgos-^heir  principle  of 
Docctism  and  the  rest,  are  too  well  known  to  be  detailed  here.     IIow" 
ever  decidedly,  in  the  opinion,  perhaps,  of  all  who  now  profess  Chris* 
tianity,  these  doctrines  are  adverse  to  its  nature ;  did  the  Gnostics,  oa 
that  account,  suffer  themselves  to  be  convinced  out  of  Scripture,  of  the 
perversity  of  their  views  ?     So  far  from  it,  they  preferred  to  reject  the 
Old  Testament,  and  to  declare  the  Gospels  to  be  falsified  !*     There  aro 
certainly  few  who  have  studied  the  Gnostic  errors,  that  are  not  seized 
with  the  deepest  astonishment,  how  their  partisans  could  possibly  deem 
their  whimsical  opinions,  the  fantastic  forms  of  their  demonology,  &c# 


•  Even  Tertullian,  in  his  work  (de  Prescript,  c  zvii.)  against  heretics,  lays  down 
■ome  remarkable  observations,  which  the  experience  even  of  the  second  century  had 
fumiflhed  him.  **  Ista  ha)reais  non  recipit  quasdam  scripturas :  et  si  quas  recipit,  non 
recipit  intcgrras,  adjcctionibus  et  detractionibus  ad  dispositioncm  instituti  eui  inter- 
vcrtit,  et  si  aliquatcnus  integras  prcestat,  nihflominns  diversas  ezpo0ttionc»  commeii- 
tata  convertit.  .  .  •  Quid  promovebis,  czercitatissime  scripturarum,  qoura  si  quid 
derenderis,  negetur ;  ex  diverse,  si  quid  negaveris,  defendatur  ?  Et  ta  quidem  nihil 
pffT^  niai  vocem  in  eontentiono ;  nihil  conaequeris,  nid  bilem  de  blasphemationc." 
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»  be  ChristioH  apostolic  doctrines ;  and  many  among  us  perhaps  be- 
BTe,  that  we  coalJ  in  a  single  hour  confute  thousand^i  of  them  by  the 
tible,  and  bring  them  back  to  pure  Christianity.  So  confident  did  they 
iel  in  their  superiority,  that  they  were  even  disposed  to  accuse  their 
len  opponents  of  a  want  of  dexterity,  because  they  did  not  succeed. 
But,  when  once  a  peculiar  system  of  moral  life  hath  been  called  into 
Ufltence,  should  it  even  be  composed  of  the  most  corrupt  elements,  no 
rdioary  force  of  external  proofs,  no  conclusions  of  ratiocination»  no 
loquence,  are  able  to  destroy  it :  its  roots  lie  mostly  too  deep  to  be  per- 
ious  to  mortal  eye  :  it  can  only  perish  of  itself,  become  gradually  ex- 
austed,  spend  its  rage,  and  disappear.  But,  as  long  as  it  flourishes,  all 
round  is  converted  into  a  demonstration  in  its  favour  :  the  earth  speaks 
)r  it,  and  the  Heavens  are  its  warranty.  Meanwhile,  a  new  age,  with 
nother  spirit  and  other  elements  of  life,  springs  up :  this,  without  any 
oints  of  internal  contact  with  the  past,  is  often  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
t,  and  demands  with  astonishment  how  its  existence  had  been  possible* 
Ittt  should  Divine  Grace,  which  can  alone  enkindle  the  opposite  true 
ifcj  succeed  in  delivering  one  individual  from  such  errors,  then  he  ex- 
M«6ses  the  incomprehensible  and  inconceivable  nature  of  his  former 
itate,  by  saying,  that  he  had  been,  as  it  were,  enchanted,  and  that  some- 
thing, like  scales,  has  fallen  from  his  eyes ! 

As  the  impossibility  was  now  manifest  of  convincing  the  Gnostics  of 
the  truth  out  of  Holy  Writ,  must  the  Catholic  Church  declare,  that  the 
questions  whether  God  created  the  world,  whether  Christ  were  a  true 
Ban,  should  remain  in  abeyance,  till  these  doctrines  were  made  evident 
to  them  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture  ?  By  no  means.  They  wei« 
diiected  to  tradition — to  the  living  world  ;  they  were  told  that,  if  even 
&  doubt  could  arise  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  the  announcement 
of  the  word  perpetuated  in  the  Church,  since  her  first  establishment, 
tod  the  common  faith  of  believers,  decided  the  question  clearly  enough ; 
and  that  to  this  decision,  all  who  wish  to  attach,  themselves  to  Christ, 
and  choose  him  for  the  Shepherd  of  their  souls,  ought  not  to  refuse  obe- 
dience. 

The  teachers  of  the  Church,  indeed,  by  no  means  omitted  to  employ 
Scripture  for  the  refutation  of  the  Gnostics,  and  to  appeal  to  its  testi- 
mony in  detailed  expositions.  But  heroin,  one  learned  investigation  was 
but  opposed  to  another  :  man  stood  against  man,  and  the  Bible  on  both 
ndes.*     By  adherence  to  Scripture,  the  individual  Christian  could  un- 


*  This  fact  mbled  Dr.  LQcko,  in  his  writing,  **  On  the  authority  of  Scriptare,  and 
ts  relation  to  the  rale  of  faith  in  the  Protestant  and  the  ancient  Chnroh ;  three  theo. 
ogical  epistles  to  Dr,  Delbrftck,  from  Dr.  Sack,  Dr.  Nitich,  and  Dr.  Lfleke ;"  pp. 
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doubtedly  conrince  himself,  that  the  Gnostics  were  involved  in  grieioM  Me 
errors.     Of  this  he  was  subjectively  certain :  but  as  the  advenuj  Ml^- 
the  like  subjective  conviction,  that  the  true  Christian  view  of  ihh  wodi  \^s 
was  to  be  found  on  his  side,  the  objectivity  of  Christianity  would  \mn  ^ 
necessarily  disappeared,  if,  besides  the  Bible,  there  had  not  been  a  ndi  jg- 
of  faith,  to  wit,  universal  Tradition.*     Without  this  rule,  it  would  em  ;,^ 
be  impossible  to  determine  with  positiveness,  safety,  and  general  oUi>  ^ 
gation,  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity.    The  individual^  at  bail;  |   - 
could  only  hazard  the  assertion,  this  is  my  view,  my  interpretation  of  ^ 
Scripture  ;  or,  in  other  words,  without  tradition  there  would  be  no  doe-  i^ 
irine  of  the  Churchy  and  no  Church,  but  individual  Christians  only ;  no  ^^ 
certainty  and  security,  but  only  doubt  and  probability.  ^ 

Scarcely  had  the  struggle  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  Gnosticin   j^ 
reached  its  highest  point,  when,  in  the  most  decided  contrast  with  tiie   :^ 
latter,  the  one  class  of  Unitarians  arose  ;  for  these,  and  not*  as  Nets-    ^ 
der  thinks,  the  Montanists,  form  the  contrary  extreme  to  the  Gnostici*    ^ 
If  the  Gnostics  saw  in  CMristianity  nothing  but  what  was  divine*  audio    ^ 
Christ  recognized  merely  the  divine  reason,  so  that  they  attribated  to    ip 
the  Redeemer  only  an  apparent  body,  represented  him  as  merely  pot*    ^ 
ting  on  an  illusive  form  of  man,  but  not  taking  the  real  nature  of  nm    ■ 
and  regarded  moreover  the  visible  world  as  thoroughly  evil ;  these  Uni-     -m 
tarians  on  the  other  hand,  discovered  in  the  Saviour  a  mere  man,  cd-      i 
lightened  by  Heaven ;  and  consistently  with  this  doctrine,  denied  the      < 
descent  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the  apostles  and  the  Church,  and  the 
high  supernatural  aids  of  grace  ;  which  they  the  less  needed,  as  tbey 
acknowledged  the  existence  of  no  deeply  implanted  corruption  in  hnmtB 
nature.     Did  the  former  look  upon  the  Gospel  as  a  plastic  impulse,  & 


125,  141,  142, 145.  Not  only  IrensBUS,  Hippolytua,  Novatian,  Orig«ii,  mnd  olha*i 
prove  the  Catholic  dogmas  out  of  the  Bible  aUot  but  in  all  ages,  down  to  the  pmeot 
day.  Catholics  adduce  the  scriptural  proof. 

*  TertuUian,  m  the  work  first  cited,  c.  18,  makes  the  following  laminofos  obsem* 
tions,  drawn  fresh  from  life :  **  Si  quis  est,  cnjus  eaasa  m  congTeasam  deaoeDdii 
scriptuFarum,  ut  earn  dubitantem  confinnes,  ad  yeritatem,  an  magis  ad  hgisses  di- 
f  erget  7    Hoc  ipso  motuM^  quod  t€  videat  mkU  promomue,  aequo  grada  nagandi  irt 
dcfcndendi  adversd  parte,  statu  certc  pari,  altercatione  incertior  diaeedet,  nascieDi 
quam  hercsim  judicet.**  .  .  .  .  C.  19  :  **  Ergo  non  ad  scripturas  provooandum  est: 
nee  in  hit  eonstituendum  eertamen^  in  qnibus  aut  nulla  aut  inccrta  victoria  est,  aot 
par  inoert».    Nam  etsi  non  ita  eradefet  coUatio  scriptnramm,  nt  utrmnqtie  partem 
parem  sisteret,  ordo  remm  desiderabat,  prins  proponi,  quod  nunc  solum  disputandum 
est :  quibus  competat  fides  ipsa  7     Cujus  sint  scripture  7     A  quo,  et  per  quos,  et 
quando,  et  quibus  sit  tradita  disciplina,  qu4  fiunt  Christiani  7     Ubi  enim  appameiit 
esse  yeritatem  et  disciplius  ct  fidei  Christians,  illic  erit  Veritas  scripturarum  et  expo* 
sitionum  et  omnium  traditionum  Christianamm.*' 
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ifiae  germ  of  life,  a  celestial  energy  ;  so  the  latter  regarded  it  as  a  law 
f  formatioDy  a  dead  rule,  an  abstract  DotioOt  a  pure  ethical  system,  by 
Implication  whereof  the  defects  to  be  found  in  our  otherwise  excellent 
oral  nature,  may  be  totally  eradicated.  The  Unitarians  of  this  class 
Iter  falsifying  Holy  Writ),  appealed  to  the  same,  and  by  the  rejection 
*  tradition,  relied  exclusively  on  its  authority.*  What  course,  under 
ese  circumstances,  was  the  Church  to  bo  advised  ?  Was  she  to  de- 
ire  that  every  one  was  provisionally  to  follow  his  own  views,  until 
pulta,  satisfactory  to  each  individual,  could  be  more  surely  obtained 
om  the  study  of  Holy  Writ  ?  Most  undoubtedly,  if  the  Church  had 
ten  a  mere  historico-antiquarian  association ;  if  she  had  had  no  con- 
sption  of  herself,  of  her  foundation,  of  her  essence,  and  of  her  task, 
id  no  sense  of  the  power  of  faith.  But,  as  she  enjoyed  the  possession 
r  these,  she  acted  otherwise,  and  from  her  conduct  clearly  resound  the 
nords  :  **  eternally  certain  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Redeemer  to  his  disci- 
le»— the  written  word  is  one  with  the  living — that  which  is  inscribed 
n  paper  and  parchment,  with  that  which  is  engraven  on  hearts  by  the 
ower  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  doubts,  which  may  arise  out  of  the 
Miner,  are  dispelled  by  the  latter.'*  The  faith  existing  in  the  Church, 
rom  the  beginning  throughout  all  ages,  is  the'  infallible  standard  to  de- 
ermine  the  true  sense  of  Scripture  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  certain,  be- 
rond  the  shadow  of  doubt,  that  the  Redeemer  is  God,  and  hath  filled 
IS  even  with  divine  power.  In  fact,  he  who  grounds  his  faith  on  Scrip- 
nre  only,  that  is,  on  the  result  of  his  exegetical  studies,  has  no  faith, 
An  have  none,  and  understands  not  its  very  nature.  Must  he  not  be 
dways  ready  to  receive  better  information  ;  must  he  not  admit  the  pos- 
ability,  that  by  mature  study  of  Scripture,  another  result  may  be  ch- 
ained, than  that  which  has  already  been  arrived  at  ?  The  thought  of 
ids  very  possibility  precludes  the  establishment  of  any  decided,  perfect- 
y  undoubting,  and  unshaken  faith,  which,  after  all,  is  alone  deserving 
of  the  name.  He  who  says,  ^  this  is  my  faith,"  hath  no  faith.  Faith, 
unity  of  faith,  universality  of  faith,  are  one  and  the  same ;  they  are  but  a 
lifferent  expressions  of  the  same  notion.  He  who,  if  even  he  should 
not  believe  the  truth,  yet  believes  truly,  believes  at  the  same  time  that 
^  holds  fast  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  that  he  shares  the  faith  with  the 
IpoRtlefi,  and  with  the  Church  founded  by  the  Redeemer,  that  there  is 
mt  one  faith  in  all  ages,  and  one  only  true  one.  This  faith  is  alone 
mtional,  and  alone  worthy  of  man ;  every  other  should  be  called  a  mere 
ipinion,  and,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  is  an  utter  impotency. 


•  Eweb.  Hist  EecL  lib.  v.  o.  37. 
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Ages  passed  by,  and  with  them  the  aDcient  sects:  new  times  aroMi 

bringing  along  with  them  new  schisms  in  the  Church.  The  formal  prin-  >  ''■ 

ciples  of  all  these  productions  of  egotism  were  the  same ;  all  asserted  d 

that  Holy  Writ,  abstracted  from  Tradition  and  from  the  Church,  is  at  ^ 

once  the  sole  source  of  religious  truth,  and  the  sole  standard  of  iff  Ik 

knowledge  for  the  individual.     This  formal  principle,  common  to  all  !■ 

parties,  separated  from   the   Church ;  to  the  Gnostic  o^  the  second  fe 

century,  and  the  Albigensian  and  Vaudois  of  the  twelfth,  to  the  Sabd-  ta 

lian  of  the  third,  the  Arian  of  the  fourth,  and  the  Nestorian  of  the  ii 

fifth  century — this  principle,  we  say,  led  to  the  most  contradictorj  m 

belief.     What  indeed  can  be  more  opposite  to  each  other,  than  Gnosti-  a 

cism  and  Pelagianism,  than  Sabellianism  and  Arianism  ?*    The  vefj  fe 

circumstance,  indeed,  that  one  and  the  same  formal  principle  can  be  b 

applied  to  every  possible  mode  of  belief ;  or  rather  that  this  belief,  how-  s 

ever  contradictory  it  may  be  in  itself,  can  still  make  use  of  that  formal  i 

principle,  should  alone  convince  every  one,  that  grievous  errors  must  jp 
here  lie  concealed,  and  that  between  the  individual  and  the  Bible  a 
mediating  principle  is  wanting. 

What  is  indeed  more  striking  than  the  fact,  that  every  later  religious 
sect  doth  not  deny  that  the  Catholic  Church,  in  respect  to  the  parties 
that  had  previously  seceded  from  her,  has  in  substance  right  on  her 


*  With  respect  to  the  Arians,  compare  Athanaeius  de  Synodo,  §  13-14,  40, 43,47i 
Basil  de  SpiritCi  Sancto,  c  10.    **  Id  quod  impugnatur  fides  est,  isque  scopus  est  com* 
munis  omnibus  adversariis  et  sane  doctrine  inimicis,  ut  soliditatcm  fidci  in  Christina 
concutiant,  apostolicam  traditionem  solo  fequalem  abolendo.    Ea  propter,  sicut  soknt, 
qui  bone  fidci  debitores  sunt,  probationcs  e  Scripturft  clamore  cxigunt.     Patnim  tct* 
timonium«  quod  scriptum  non  est,  velut  nullius  momenti  rejicientes.**     Compare  c 
27,  Augustin.  lib  i.  contra  Majiimin :  "  Si  quid  dc  divinis  protuleris,*'  says  the  Arian ; 
**  quod  commune  est  cum  omnilius,  ncccsse  est  ut  audiamus.     Hs  vero  voces,  qua 
extra  scripturam  sunt,  nullo  casti  k  nobis  suscipiuntur.     Pneterea  quom  ipse  Domi* 
nus  moneat  nos,  et  dicat :  sine  causA  colunt  me,  docentcs  mandata  et  preeepta  ho- 
minum."     In  August,  dc  Nat.  et  grat  c.  39,  TcIagiuB  thus  expresses  himfelf :  **Cre. 
damus  igitur  quod  Icgimus,  et  quod  non  Icgimus,  nefas  credamus  adstmcre.**     Eo. 
tychcs,  act  i.     Concil.  Chalced.  in  Hard.  Act.  Concil.  tom.  ii.  p.  186:  ^^^rtfuttf^a* 
eu/TCf  i/vflti  l^naM  r<U(  in^awi  rZf  ayiotf  7r*T%fi»Vy  tZf  ti  iv  NMx/9  xxk  \f  'E^lry  m  »fM«ff 
«'Jiji0-2e^ir»y,  o-t/yridt  d'Jti,  ki.\  uTroypdfUf  tak  IffxMuiouc  ttirZf  cfACKoyw  ti  H  nuv  'tdj^i^  ti 
«ra^*  cuKTwy  h  rtTt  xt^to-t  ii  htff'^xx^tVy  i  ^i^aamS-i v,  tovto  fe»Tf  //at^SaXAUv,  /uW«  ss«nu 
ii^w^M.  fAOv*(  Jl  toe  ypA^  **f*ff^ft  *U  /k^toni^c  bCffetf  tiit  tZf  irantfen  i^dio-MK  s.«r. 
X.*'      **  He  said  that  he  was  ready  to  reeeive  the  decrees  of  the  holy  Others  aascm. 
bled  in  the  Councils  of  Nice  and  Ephesus,  and  he  promises  to  subscribe  to  their  de. 
finitions.     But,  if  in  their  declarations  any  thing  by  chance  should  be  found  either 
imsound  or  false,  he  says  that  he  will  neither  reject  nor  approve  of  it;  bat  search  the 
Scripture  alone,  as  being  more  sohd  than  ail  the  decrees  of  the  fathen.** 
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■de,  and  eren  recognizes  in  these  cases  her  dogmatic  decisions ;  while 
DO  the  other  hand,  it  disputes  her  formal  principles  T  Would  this 
soclesiastical  doctrinct  so  formed  and  so  approved  of,  have  heen  pos- 
■ble,  without  the  peculiar  view  the  Church  entertained  of  herself! 
Doth  not  the  one  determine  the  other  ?  With  joy  the  Artan  recognizes 
whmt  has  heen  decided  by  the  Church  against  the  Gnostics ;  but  he 
fees  not  keep  in  view  the  manner  in  which  she  proceeded  against 
them ;  and  he  will  not  consider  that  those  dogmas  on  which  he  agrees 
with  the  Church,  she  would  not  have  saved  and  handed  down  to  his 
time,  had  she  acted  according  to  those  formal  principles  which  he 
requires  of  her,  and  on  which  he  stands.  The  Pelagian  and  the  Nes- 
torian,  embrace  also,  with  the  most  undoubting  faith,  the  decisions  of 
the  Church  against  the  Arians.  But  as  soon  as  the  turn  comes  to 
either,  he  becomes  as  it  were  stupified,  and  is  inconsiderate  enough  to 
desire  the  matter  of  Christian  doctrine  without  the  appropriate  ecclesi- 
astical form — without  that  form,  consequently,  by  the  very  neglect 
whereof  those  parties,  to  which  he  is  most  heartily  opposed,  have  fallen 
on  the  adoption  of  their  articles  of  belief.  It  was  the  same  with  Luther 
and  Calvin.  The  pure  Christian  dogmas,  in  opposition  to  the  errors 
of  the  Gnostics,  Pftulicians,  Arians,  Pelagians,  Nestorians,  Menophysites 
and  others,  they  received  with  the  mo6t  praiseworthy  firmness  and 
fervency  of  faith.  But,  when  they  took  a  fancy  to  deliver  their  theses 
OD  the  relations  between  faith  and  works,  between  free-will  and  grace, 
or  however  else  they  may  be  called,  they  trod  (as  to  form)  quite  in  the 
footsteps  of  those  whom  they  execrated,  and  when  they  were  able  to 
obtain  possession  of  their  persons,  even  burned  them.* 


•  The  obieryatioB  of  Cbemnitiui  (in  Ef am.  Cone.  Trident.  P.  1.  p  1 18,  tnd  itill 
more  farther  on,)  ii  rerj  remarkable.  He  lajrs,  IrenaBUi  and  Tcrtullian,  who  ap- 
pealed  to  tradition,  wished  only  to  show  that  tradition  agreed  with  Scriptorc.  **  Noa 
ridco,  ai  integra  diiputatio  considcrctur,  qnomodo  alia  indc  pnssit  erui  sententia.  quam 
Dood oatendat  eonsensum  traditionis  apostnlicT  cura  Scripturft,  ita  ut  eadcm  sit  doc- 
trlna.  qaam  Seripturo  tradit  ot  qnam  primitiva  eccleaia  ex  apoetolorum  traditione  ae. 
Beperak.  P.  991 :  £t  omnia  tnnt  sacris  Scripturia  eoneona,  qu«  noset  recipimna  et  profi- 
temor.**  Henee,  he  draws  the  conclusion,  that  testimonies  for  tradition  from  the  se- 
sood,  third  and  fourth  eenturiea,  could  not  be  turned  against  the  Protestants,  because 
thej  receive  all  which  was  then  decided  through  tradition  against  the  heretics.  But 
dbeniBitiuB  did  not  place  himself  in  the  right  pofait  of  yiew.  He  ought  to  have  con. 
■daed,  that  if  in  the  matter  under  dbcusstont  Catholics  appeal  to  TertalKan  and 
iChen,  the  question  is  not  respecting  any  paiticular  doctrine,  b«t  about  the  very  ftrm-^ 
tipU  •/  traditi^m.  Chemnitiua,  indeed,  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  Catholics  m 
their  doctrinal  deeisions  against  the  Gnostics;  but,  as  regards  tradition,  in  «  fmmtU 
poini  of  view,  he  stands  quite  on  the  side  of  the  latter.    He  must  have  leaned  from 
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This  accordingly  is  the  doctrine  of  Catholics.     Thou  wilt  obtain  tlie 
knowledge  full  and  entire  of  the  Christian  religion,  only  in  connection 
with  its  essential  form,  which  is  the  Church.     Look  at  the  Scripture 
in  an  ecclesiastical  spirit,  and  it  will  present  thee  an  image  perfectly 
resembling  the  Church.     Contemplate  Christ  in,  and  with  his  creatio* 
— the  Church ;  the  only  adequate  authority ;  the  only  authority  repre-    i 
senting  Him,  and  thou  wilt  then  stamp  His  image  on  thy  soul.     Should    i 
it,  however,  be  stated,  in  ridicule  of  this  principle,  that  it  were  the     i 
same  as  to  say — **  Look  at  the  Bible  through  the  spectacles  of  the 
Church,"  be  not  disturbed,  for  it  is  better  for  thee  to  contemplate  the 
star  by  the  aid  of  a  glass,  than  to  let  it  escape  thy  dull  organ  of  vision, 
and  be  lost  in  mist  and  darkness.     Spectacles,  besides,  thou  most 
always  use,  but  only  beware  lest  thou  get  thein  constructed  by  the  fint 
casual  glass-grinder,  and  fixed  upon  thy  nose. 


§,11.. — Fomuir  distinction  between  Scriptural  and*  Ecdesiastlcal  Doctiine. 

If  we  have  hitherto  shown  that,  conformably  to  the  principleB  of 
Catholics,  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  is  ene  and  the  same  with  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  Church,  since  the  Church-  hath  to  interpret  the  Scripture, 
and  in  this  interpretation  cannot  err ;  so  this  unity  applies  te-  the  sulh 
stance  only,  and  not  to  the  form.     In  respect  to  1^  latter,  a  diversity 
is  found  inherent  in  the  very  essence  and  object  of  the  Church  ;  so 
that,  indeed,  if  the  divine  truth  must  be  preserved  and  propagated  by 
human  organs^  the  diversity  we  speak  ef  could  not  possibly  be  avoided, 
as  will  appear  from  the  folk>wing  observations^    The  conduct  of  the 
Redeemer,  in  the  announcement  of  His  Word,  was  corresponded  to  by 
that  of  the  apostles,  and  the  Word  became  immediately  in  them  faith 
— a  human  possession— and  aftes  his  ascension,  existed  for  the  worid  in 
no  other  form  than  in  this  faith  of  the  Lord's  disciples^  whose  kernel  iff 
Peter  he  therefore  called  the  rock,  whereon  his  Church  was,  in  such  a 
way,  to  be  built,  that  the  powers  of  hell  should  never  prevail  against  it. 
But,  after  the  Divine  Word  had  become  human  faith,  it  must  be  subject 
to  all  mere  hunuin  destinies.     It  must  be  constantly  leoeiyed  by  all 


the  writing!  ef  Irenaew  and  Tertollian,  that  the  moet  simple  anci  fundanentiJ  doe>. 
trines  of  Christianity  could  not  even  be  established  by  Scripture.  Then  he  proceeds 
farther  (p.  128.)  **  Yeteres  danmayenmt  Samosatenum  et  deinde  Ariom.  Jades 
erat  Terimm  Dei,  id  est,  testimonia  ex  Evangelic...  que  convincunt  non  calomnioit 
judicantem.**  Certainly,  and  the  judges  of  doctrine  at  the  Council  of  Nice  wen 
incapable  of  convincing,  out  of  Holy  Writ,  the  Ariaos  of  their  exior,  precisdj  W. 
cause  these  were  the  **  calunuiiose  judicantes.*' 
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e  energies  of  the  human  mind,  and  imbibed  hj  the  same.  The  pre- 
nration  and  communication  of  the  Word  were,  in  like  manner,  at- 
ched  to  a  human  method.  Even  with  the  evangelists,  who  only 
ohed  to  recount  what  Christ  had  spoken,  wrought,  and  suffered,  the 
iTine  Word  appears  subject  to  the  law  here  described ;  a  law  which 
aDifests  itself  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  matter,  as  ?rell  aff 
the  special  plan,  which  each  proposed  to  himself,  and  in  the  generaF 
Muceptton  and  execution  of  his  task. 

But,  the  Divine  Word  became  still  more  subject  to  this  law,  when 
le  apostles  were  fulfilling  theip  mission— executing  the  divine  charge, 
hich  they  had  received  ;  for,  various  questions  of  dispute  arose,  the 
ittlement  whereof  could  not  be  avoided,  and  on  that  account  claimed 
aman  reflection,  and  required  the  formation  of  notions,  judgments, 
ad  conclusions — things  which  were  not  possible  to  be  effected,  without 
isking  the  reason  and  the  understanding.  The  application  of  the 
nergies  of  the  human  mind  to  the  subject-matter,  received  from  the 
x>rd,  necessarily  caused  the  Divine  Word,  on  one  hand,  to  be  analyzed, 
od,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  reduced  to  certain  leading  points ;  and  the 
niltipKcity  of  objects  to  be  contemplated  in  their  mutual  bearings,  and 
esolved  into  a  higher  unity,  whereby  the  human  mind  obtained,  on 
hese  matters,  greater  clearness  and  definiteness  of  conception.  For, 
very  thing,  that  the  human  mind  hath  received  from  an  external 
onrce,  and  which  is  destined  to  become  its  property,  wherein  it  must 
ind  itself  perfectly  at  home,  must  first  be  reproduced  by  the  human 
Bind  itself.  The  original  doctrine,  as  the  human  mind  had  variously 
liberated  it,  exhibited  itself  in  a  much  altered  form ;  it  remained  the 
figinal,  and  yet  did  not ;  it  was  the  same  in  the  substance,  and  yet 
iiffered  as  to  form.  In  this  process  of  the  development  of  the  Divine 
Word^  during  the  apostolic  age,  we  may  exalt  as  high,  and  extend  as 
ride  as  we  please  the  divine  guidance,  given  to  the  disciples  of  Christ ; 
^t  certainly,  without  human  co-operation,  without  the  peculiar  activity 
^  man,  it  did  not  advance  of  itself.  As  in  the  good  work  of  the 
3iristian,  free-will  and  grace  pervade  each  other,  and  one  and  the 
«me  undivided  deed  is  at  once  divine  and  human,  so  we  find  this  to 
)e  the  case  here. 

The  same  could  not  fail  to  hold  good,  even  after  the  death  of  t||g  | 
ipostles,  even  after  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  were  written ;  and 
rhatever  else  we  include  in  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  were 
Iready  in  the  hands  of  the  faithful.  When,  in  the  manner  described, 
he  Church  explains  and  secures  the  original  doctrine  of  faith  against 
nisrepresentations,  the  apostolic  expression  is  necessarily  changed  for 
inothery  which  is  thv  teoet  fitted  alike  doarly  to  set  forth  and  reject 
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the  particular  error  of  the  time.  As  little  as  the  apostles  themselves,  in 
the  course  of  their  polemics,  could  retain  the  form,  wherein  the  Saviour 
expounded  his  divine  doctrine ;  so  little  was  the  Church  enabled  to 
adhere  to  the  same.  If  the  evangelical  doctrine  be  assailed  by  a  de*  »- 
finite  theological  system,  and  a  terminology  peculiar  to  itself ;  the  fain  e^ 
notions  cannot  by  any  means  be  repelled  in  a  clear,  distinct,  evidentf  ^ 
and  intelligible  manner,  unless  the  Church  have  regard  to  the  form  of  3 
the  error,  and  exhibit  its  thesis  in  a  shape,  qualified  by  the  garb,  wherein  ■ 
the  adverse  doctrine  is  invested,  and  thus  render  itself  intelligible  to  .w 
all  contemporaries.  The  origin  of  the  Nicene  formula,  furnishes  tlw  a 
best  solution  to  this  question.  This  form  is  in  itself  the  humaD,  the 
temporal,  the  perishable  element,  and  might  be  exchanged  for  a  hon-  ^ 
dred  others.  Accordingly,  tradition  often  hands  down  to  later  genera-  ^ 
tions,  the  original  deposit  in  another  form,  because  that  deposit  hath  -■ 
been  entrusted  to  the  care  of  men,  whose  conduct  must  be  guided  bj  - 
the  circumstances  wherein  they  are  placed.  *      I 

Lastly,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Apostolic  writings,  the  troths      ' 
of  salvation  are  laid  open  with  greater  clearness,  and  in  all  their  mutual      ; 
organic  connexion ;  so,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  is  ever  progressively  unfolded  to  our  view.'    Dull,  therefore, 
as  it  is,  to  find  any  other  than  a  mere  formal  distinction,  between  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  that  of  his  apostles ;  no  less  senseless  is  it,  to 
discover  any  other  difference,  between  the  primitive  and  the  later  tia- 
dition  of  the  Church.     The  blame  of  this  formal  difference  arises  from 
overlooking  the  fact,  that  Christ  was  a  God- Man,  and  wished  to  con- 
tinue working  in  a  manner,  conformable  to  his  two-fold  nature.  ' 

Moreover,  the  deeper  insight  of  the  human  mind  into  the  divine 
revelations  in  Christ,  seems  determined  by  the  struggles  of  error  against 
Christian  truth.  It  is  to  the  unenlightened  zeal  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians for  the  law,  we  owe  the  expositions  of  Paul  touching  faith  and 
the  power  of  the  Gospel :  and  to  the  schisms  in  Corinth  we  are  indebted 
for  his  explanation  of  principles,  in  respect  to  the  Church.  The  Gnostic 
and  Manichcan  errors,  led  to  a  clearer  insight  into  the  character  of 
evil,  destitute  of,  and  opposed  to,  all  existence  as  it  is,  as  well  as  to  a 
matiirer  knowledge  of  the  value  of  God's  original  creation,  (nature  and 
freedom,)  and  its  relation  to  the  new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus.  Out 
of  the  Pelagian  contest  arose  a  fuller  and  more  conscious  recognition 
of  human  infirmity,  in  the  sphere  of  true  virtue ;  and  so  have  matters 
gone  on  down  to  our  days.  It  would  be  ridiculous,  on  the  part  of 
Catholics,  to  deny  as  a  foolish  boast  of  Protestants  (should  the  latter 
be  inclined  to  claim  any  merit  in  the  case,)  that  the  former  had  gained 
much  from  th«  contruveray  with  them.     By  thp  f»ll  of  the  Protestants, 
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the  Catholics  necessarily  rose ;  and  from  the  obscnrity,  which  over  - 
dooded  the  minds  of  the  reformers,  a  new  light  was  cast  upon  the 
truth  ;  and  such  indeed  had  ever  been  the  case  in  all  earlier  schisms  in 
the  Church.  Assuredly,  in  Christian  knowledge  wc  stand  one  degree 
higher  than  the  period  prior  to  the  reformation  ;  and  all  the  dogmas 
that  were  called  in  question,  received  such  an  elucidation  and  'con- 
firmation, that  it  would  require  no  very  diligent  or  long-continued 
comparison  between  the  modern  theological  works,  and  those  written 
prior  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  to  see  the  important  difference  which,  in 
this  respect,  exists  between  the  two  epochs. 

The  fact  that  the  deeper  consciousness  of  Christian  truth  (in  itself 
eternally  one  and  unchangeable,)  is  the  result  of  contest  and  struggle^ 
and  consequently  matter  of  history,  is  of  too  much  importance  not  to 
detain  our  attention  for  some  moments.  It  explains  the  necessity  of  a 
living,  visible  authority  which,  in  every  dispute,  can,  with  certainty, 
discern  the  truth,  and  separate  it  from  error.  Otherwise,  we  should 
have  imZj^  the  variable — the  disputed — and  at  last  Nichilism  itself. 
Hence  it  happens  (and  this  we  may  venture  to  premise)  that  where 
Holy  Writ,  without  tradition  and  the  authority  of  the  Church,  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  sole  source  and  rule  for  the  knowledge  of  Gospel 
tnithy  all  more  precise  explanations  and  developments  of  Christian 
dogmas  are  willingly  left  in  utter  ignorance,  nay,  are  even  absolutely 
rejected.  Guided  by  this  principle,  men  can  find  no  rational  object  to 
connect  with  the  history  of  believing  intelligence  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  must  necessarily  evince  hostility  towards  every  thing  of 
this  tendency,  wiiich  hath  occurred  in  the  Church.  Or,  when  they 
lose  all  confidence  and  all  hope  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  turmoil 
of  opinions,  and  of  seeing  a  bright,  steady  light  arise  out  of  the  dark 
chaos,  they  cast,  in  their  despair,  upon  the  Bible  the  whole  mass  of 
opinions,  that  ages  have  thrown  up  ;  and  of  that  which  is,  boldly  assert 
it  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  consequently  exists  of  necessity,  and 
is  inherent  in  the  very  essence  of  Christianity.  They  do  not  see  that, 
with  that  complaisance  to  acknowledge  every  variety  of  opinion,  which, 
in  the  course  of  time,  may  have  gradually  been  founded  on  Scripture, 
a  destructive  principle,  for  the  solution  of  all  the  enigmas  of  Christian 
history,  is  laid  down  : — to  wit,  thp.  principle  that  ita  object  is  to  shoWt 
that  the  Scripture,  as  it  includes  every  sense,  hath  consequently  none. 
But  all  charges  against  the  Catholic  Church  are  reduced  to  this,  that 
she  has  been  so  absurd,  as  to  suppose  the  Scriptures  to  contain  one 
sense,  and  consequently  only  one,  and  that  definite,  whereof  the  faith- 
ful, in  the  course  of  history,  must  ever  obtain  a  clearer  and  more  in-* 
tuitive  knowledge ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  refutation  of  the 
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above-mentioned  prejudice,  which  manifested  itself  soon  after  the  origin 
of  the  Church,  hath  been,  in  the  succession  of  ages,  the  peculiar  task 
of  Christian  science. 


■a 


k 


4  ZLI. — Traditkm  in  a  more  limited  leiiie.    The  Camm  of  the  Scriptoret. 

From  that  notion  of  tradition,  which  we  have  hitherto  expounded, 
another  is  to  be  distinguished,  although  both  are  intimately  united  widi     ^ 
each  other.     Tradition  we  have  hitherto  described  as  the  consciousncsB 
of  the  Church,  as  the  living  word  of  faith,  according  to  which  the 
Scriptures  are  to  be  interpreted,  and  to  be  understood.     The  doctrine 
of  tradition  contains,  in  this  sense,  nothing  else  than  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture;  both,  as  to  their  contents,  are  one  and  the  same.    But, 
moreover,  it  is  asserted  by  the  Catholic  Church,  that  many  things  have 
been  delivered  to  her  by  the  apostles,  which  Holy  Writ  either  doth  not 
at  all  comprise,  or,  at  most,  but  alludes  to.    This  assertion  of  the  Church 
is  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  partially,  indeed,  includes  the  founda* 
tions  of  the  whole  system.*     Among  these  oral  traditions  must  be 
included  the  doctrine  of  the  canonicity,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  ;  for,  in  no  part  of  the  Bible  do  we  find  the  books  belonging 
to  it  designated ;  and  were  such  a  catalogue  contained  in  it,  its  an- 
thority  must  first  be  made  matter  of  inquiry.     In  like  manner,  the 
testimony  as  to  the  inspiration  of  the  biblical  writings  is  obtained  onlj 
through  the  Church.     It  is  from  this  point  we  first  discern,  in  all  its 
magnitude,  the  vast  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  Church  authority, 
and  can  form  a  notion  of  the  infinite  multitude  of  things,  involved  in 
that  doctrine.     He  can  scarcely  be  a  sincere  Christian,  who  will  not 
attribute  to  a  special  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  the  preservation 
of  the  works  of  those  apostles,  and  of  such  of  their  disciples,  who  have 
made  a  contribution  to  the  biblical  canon.     But,  in  taking  into  con- 
sideration this  special   protection,  he  cannot  set  aside  the  Cathdic 
Church,  and  must,  even  in  despite  of  deliberate  repugnance,  admit  that 
it  was  that  Church,  which  the  Saviour  employed  as  a  medium  for  pre- 
serving to  all  ages  the  writings,  that  had  been  penned  under  his  pecu- 
liar assistance.     Every  learned  theologian  is  aware,  that  the  Gnostics 

*  On  that  paasage  from  the  Council  of  Trentt  cited  above  (Sen.  ir.  c.  9,)  **  Hane 
veritatem  ct  discipluiam  contineri  m  lihria  scriptis  et  sine  scripto  traditionibua,**  FaL 
lavicini  remarks  as  follows :  **  Duo  per  illam  aanctionem  intendit  synodus,  altemm. 
palam  faccre,  fidei  Catholices  fundamenta  non  modo  eaee  divinas  literaa,  quod  recea- 
tea  heretic!  pertinaciter  contendebant ;  sed  non  minus  etiam  traditionea,  a  qaibos 
deniquo  depcndet,  quidquid  certi  obtinemus  de  legitimi  ipearum  scriptaranun  aoclo- 
fitate.** — lib.  vi.  c.  viii.  n.  7. 
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KB  well  as  one  class  of  anti-TriDitarians,  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  rejected  sometimes  this  or  that  gospel,  sometimes  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  sometimes  the  apostolic  epistles ;  nay,  even  brought 
forward  spurious  gospels  and  acts  of  the  apostles,  and  mutilated,  in  the 
most  criminal  manner*  the  genuine  apostolic  works,  which  they  re* 
lained.  And  yet  no  one  can  refuse  to  acknowledge,  that  the  visible 
Church,  which  these  heretics  assailed,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  usual 
with  Protestants, — the  Church  that  the  former,  like  the  latter,  con* 
tinoally  denounced  as  the  corruptress  of  pure  doctrine,  as  exerting  a 
tyranny  over  minds,  as  wicked  beyond  conception — that  this  Church, 
we  say,  was  selected  and  deemed  worthy  by  Almighty  God,  to  preserve 
the  most  precious  jewel  of  Christians !  What  conclusions  may  not 
hence  be  immediately  deduced !  On  Luther  himself,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  later  to  see,  this  fact  made  a  deep  impression  ;  and  he  brought 
it  f(Nrward  at  times,  in  a  train  of  ideas,  that  can  scarcely  be  reconciled 
with  the  position  which,  in  other  respects,  he  had  taken  up  against  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Moreover^  in  reference  to  the  canon  of  the  sacred  writings,  some 
difference  exists  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Originally,  in- 
deed, it  seemed  probable  as  if  in  this  department  very  important  dif- 
ferences would  have  arisen  ;  as  if  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  the  first 
ages  would  have  been  renewed,  in  which,  according  to  the  suggestions 
of  caprice,  or  the  interest  of  mere  individual  opinions,  sometimes  one, 
sometimes  another  portion  of  the  Bible  was  rejected.  It  is  generally 
known  (and  indeed  in  Bcrthold's  and  De  Wettc's  Introductions  to  the 
Sacred  Books,  the  reader  may  in  part  see  the  passages  on  this  matter 
cited  from  Luther,)  that  the  Reformer  called  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  an 
epistle  of  straw,  and  was  not  disposed  to  acknowledge  it  as  an  apostolic 
production  :  judged  not  more  favourably  of  the  Revelations  of  St.  John, 
and  was  wont  to  say  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  that  in  them  the  Gospel 
WIS  not  to  be  found  ;  whereas  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  he  exited  in  peculiar  strains 
of  eulogy.  In  this  matter,  the  opposition  between  St.  James's  doctrine, 
on  the  relation  between  faith  and  works,  and  Luther's  exposition  of  the 
same  subject,  exerted  an  undeniable  influence.  Luther  preferred  the 
rejection  of  this  valuable  portion  of  Holy  Writ,  to  the  amendment  of 
his  own  opinions,  and  chose  rather  to  question  the  genuineness  of  a 
canonical  Scripture,  than  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  own  theory.  As* 
soredly,  if  in  the  otherwise  obscure  apocalypse,  there  had  not  been 
found  passages  of  extreme  clearness,  like  the  following :  "  Happy  are 
they  who  sleep  in  the  Lord,  for  their  works  fcXUno  them  ;*'  Luther 
would  have  found  less  to  offend  him  in  this  book.    The  remarkable 
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ist  claim  the  attention  of  the  scientific  exegetist.  Thus,  for  example, 
does  Dot  hold  it  for  a  duty,  nor  include  it  in  the  com[>ass  of  its  rights, 
determine  when,  by  whom,  and  for  what  object  the  Book  of  Job  was 
itteo  I  or  what  particular  mducement  engaged  St.  John  to  pubUsh 
3  gospel,  or  the  Apostle  Paul  to  address  an  epistle  to  the  Romans  } 

what  order  of  time  the  epistles  of  this  messenger  of  the  Lord  followed 
ch  other,  ^c.  ^c.  As  little  doth  the  Church  explain  particular  words 
id  verses,  their  bearings  one  to  the  other,  or  the  connexion  existing 
itween  larger  portions  of  a  sacred  book.  Antiquities,  in  the  widest 
tnse  of  the  word,  fall  not  within  the  domain  of  her  interpretation ;  in 
lort,  that  interpretation  extends  only  to  doctrines  of  faith  and  morals, 
luis  much  as  to  the  extent  of  her  interpretation. 

But  now  as  to  the  nature  and  mode  of  the  Church's  interpretation  ^ 
lis  is  not  conducted  according  to  the  rules  and  well-known  aids  of  an 
istorical  and  grammatical  exegesis,  whereby  the  individual  seeks  to 
btain  scientific  insight  into  the  sense  of  Uoly  Writ.  On  the  contrary, 
le  doctrinal  contents  of  Scripture  she  designates  in  the  general  spirit 
f  Scripture.  Uence,  the  earhest  oecumenical  councils  did  not  even 
dduce  any  particular  scriptural  texts,  in  support  of  their  dogmatic  de- 
crees ;  and  Catholic  theologians  teach  with  general  concurrence,  and 
tuite  in  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  that  even  a  Scriptural  proof  in  favour 
)f  a  decree  held  to  be  inlallibie,  is  not  itself  infaUible,  but  only  the  dog- 
ua  as  defined.  The  deepest  reason  for  this  conduct  of  the  CaurcA, 
lies  in  the  indisputable  truth,  that  she  was  not  founded  by  Uoly  Writ, 
bat  already  existed  before  its  several  parts  appeared.  The  certainty 
which  she  has  of  the  truth  of  her  own  doctrines,  is  an  immediate  one, 
for  she  received  her  dogmas  from  the  lips  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  ; 
and  by  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  they  are  indelibly  stamped  on 
ber  consciousness,  or  as  Irenseus  expresses  it,  on  her  heart,  if  the 
Church  were  to  endeavour,  by  learned  investigation,  to  seek  her  doc- 
trines, she  would  fail  into  the  most  absurd  inconsistency,  and  annihilate 
her  very  self.  For,  as  it  would  be  the  Church  that  should  institute  the 
inquiry,  her  existence  would  be  presupposed  ;  and  yet,  as  she  would 
have  first  to  find  out  her  own  being,  the  thing,  whereby  and  wherein 
she  absolutely  consists,  namely.  Divine  Truth,  her  non-existence  must 
It  the  same  time  be  presupposed  1  She  would  have  to  go  in  search  of 
lierself,  and  this  a  madman  only  could  do :  she  would  be  like  the  man, 
that  would  examine  the  papers  written  by  himself,  in  order  to  discover 
vhether  he  really  existed  I  The  essential  matter  of  Holy  Writ,  is  eter- 
laJiy  present  in  the  Church,  because  it  is  her  heart's-blood — her  breath 
—her  soul — her  all.  She  exists  only  by  Christ,  and  yet  she  must  have 
)  find  him  out !     Whoever  seriously  reflects  on  the  signification  of 
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those  words  of  Christ,  '*I  am  with  ye  even  to  the  consummation  of  tha 
world,"  will  be  able  to  conceive  at  least  the  view,  which  the  Catholic 
Church  takes  of  herself.  r 

What  we  have  said  involves  the  limits  prescribed  to  the  freedom  of  P 
the  Catholic  scholar,  in  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ.     It  is  evident,  * 
of  course,  that  we  speak  not  here  of  that  general  fVeedom  possessed  by  " 
every  man,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  soul,  like  the  Jew  and  the  Heathen,  "■ 
to  hold  the  Bible  as  the  work  of  impostors  or  dupes,  as  a  medley  of  ! 
truth  and  error,  wisdom  and  folly.     This  freedom  the  Catholic  pos*  ^ 
sesses,  like  the  Protestant ;  but  we  speak  of  that  fhsodom  only  which  f" 
the  Catholic  enjoys,  when  Jie  will  not  renounce  his  character  as  Ciitfao*    ^ 
lie  :  for  were  ho  to  entertain  the  above-mentioned  view  of  the  Sacred    ' 
Scriptures,  he  would  thereby  renounce  all  connexion  with  our  Church. 
As  a  Catholic,  he  is  freely  convinced,  that  the  Church  is  a  divine  insti* 
tution,  upheld  by  supernal  aid,  ^  which  leads  her  into  all  truth;"  (bat, 
consequently,  no  doctrine  rejected  by  her  is  contained  in  Scripture ; 
that  with  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  her  dogmas  perfectly  coincide)    ^ 
though  many  particulars  may  not  be  verbally  set  forth  in  Holy  Writ 
Accordingly  he  has  the  conviction,  that  the  Scripture,  for  example,  doth 
not  teach  that  Christ  is  a  mere  man  ;  nay,  he  is  certain,  that  it  repre- 
sents him  also  as  God.     Inasmuch  as  he  professes  this  belief,  he  is  not 
free  to  profess  the  contrary,  for  he  would  contradict  himself;  in  the 
same  way  as  a  man,  who  has  resolved  to  remain  chaste,  cannot  be  un- 
chaste, without  violating  his  resolution.     To  this  restriction,  which 
every  one  most  probably  will  consider  rational,  the  Catholic  Church 
subjects  her  members,  and  consequently,  also,  the  learned  exegetists  of 
Scripture.     A  Church  which  would  authorize  any  one  to  find  what  he 
pleased  in  Scripture,  and  without  any  foundation  to  declare  it  as  unec 
clesiastical,  such  a  Church  would  thereby  declare,  that  it  believed  in 
nothing,  and  was  devoid  of  all  doctrines ;  for  the  mere  possession  of  the 
Bible,  no  more  constitutes  a  Church,  than  the  possession  of  the  faculty 
of  reason  renders  any  one  really  rational.     Such  a  Church  would  in 
fact,  as  a  moral  entity,  exhibit  the  contradiction  just  adverted  to,  which 
a  physical  being  could  not  be  guilty  of.     The  individual  cannot  at  one 
and  the  same  time  believe,  and  not  believe,  a  particular  point  of  doc- 
trine*    But  if  a  Church,  which  consists  of  a  union  of  many  individuals, 
permitted  every  member,  as  such,  to  receive  or  to  reject  at  his  pleasure, 
any  article  of  faith,  it  would  fall  into  this  very  contradiction,  and  would 
be  a  monster  of  unbelief,  indifferent  to  the  most  opposite  doctrines, 
which  wo  might,  indeed,  on  our  behalf,  honour  with  the  finest  epithets^ 
but  certainly  not  denominate  a  Church.     The  Church  must  train  up 
souls  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  founded  on  definite  facts  and 
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trutln,  that  are  eternally  unchangeable :  and  so  a  Charch,  that  knowt 
no  such  immatable  dogmas,  is  like  to  a  teacher,  that  knows  not  what 
be  ehould  teach.  The  Church  has  ^o  stamp  the  image  of  Christ  on 
liiimanity ;  but  Christ  is  not  sometimes  this,  and  sometimes  that,  but 
«tenidly  the  same^  She  has  io  breathe  into  the  hearts  of  men  the 
word  of  God,  that  came  down  from  heaven  {  but  this  word  is  no  vagiiei 
empty  sound,  whereof  we  can  make  what  we  wiH. 

That,  accordingly,  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church  agree  with 
the  idea  of  a  positive  Church,  and  the  claim  is  but  natural,  which  she 
eawcts  of  her  members,  to  recognize  in  the  Bible,  when  they  nuJie  k 
the  subject  of  «  learned  exegesis,  those  doctrines  of  faith  and  morality^ 
«iiich  they  themselves  acknowledge  to  be  biblical,  we  trust  we  have 
now  made  sufficiently  evident.  In  other  respects,  no  one  belonging  to 
the  Catholic  Church  professes  aught  else,  than  her  doctrines  of  (kith 
lad  morality.  For,  in  this  respect  only,  she  expresses  the  sense  of 
Holy  Writ,  and  indeed  only  in  a  general  way  {  so  that  the  4eanied  ex* 
positor,  by  the  4aws  of  his  religious  community,  is  bound  to  nothing 
more ;  «nd  a  wide  field  is  ever  open  to  him,  whereon  he  may  exert  his 
talents,  his  hermeneutical  skill,  his  philological  and  archs^logical  leam«> 
ing,  and  employ  them  usefully  for  the  advancement  of  science. 

But,  if  we  should  be  reminded  of  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
which  directs  the  Catholic  to  interpret  the  Scripture,  according  to  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  holy/fothers,*  how  can  we  escape  the  re- 
froech,  that  an  absolutely  sacred  exegesis  hath  existed  for  centuries, 
ind  that  consequently  all  idea  of  progress  in  the  understanding  of  the 
Bible  must  be  given  up  T  Before  we  lay  down  the  Catholic  view  of 
tluB  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  with  the  utmost  succtnctneM, 
the  relation  of  patristic  authority  to  learned  investigation.  Whoever 
takes  the  pains  to  study  the  writings  of  the  holy  fathers,  may  without 
much  penetration  discover,  that  while  agreeing  perfectly  on  all  ecclesi- 
astical dogmas,  they  yet  expatiate  most  variously  on  the  doctrines  of 
Christian  faith  and  morality.  The  mode  and  form,  wherein  they  appro> 
priate  the  one  Groepel  to  themselves,  demonstrate  its  truth  to  others, 
develope  it  in  their  own  interior,  and  philosophize  and  speculate  upon 
its  doctrines,  most  strikingly  evince  the  individuality  of  each  writer^ 
One  manifests  a  deeper,  the  other  a  clearer  and  acuter  view  of  his  sub- 
ject ;  one  turns  this,  the  other  that  talent  to  profit.  While  now  aU 
Catholics  gladly  profess  the  same  dogmas  with  the  fathers  of  the 
Church,  the  individual  opinions,  the  mere  human  views  of  the  latter, 

*  Cone.  Trid.  Bern,  it,  decret.  de  edit  ot  vmt  mcror,  Iflmxr.    **  Ut  nemo ....  oodv 
i  Patram  ipeam  Senpturaia  Mcram  iaterpietaiimiidMit.*' 
34 
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poflsess  in  their  estimatioD  no  further  valuo,  but  as  they  present  rei^ 
■onable  grounds  for  acceptance,  or  as  any  peculiar  affinity  of  mind  maj 
exist  between  one  father  of  the  Church,  and  a  Catholic  of  a  subsequent 
ige.  These  principles,  at  all  periods  of  the  Church,  were  openly  pro- 
fessedf  and  brought  into  practice.  Never  did  any  father,  not  e?en  the 
most  revered,  succeed  in  imposing  his  own  peculiar  opinions  on  the 
Church  ;  as  of  this  fiict,  St.  Augustine  furnishes  a  remarkable  proof. 
What  writer  ever  acquired  greater  authority  than  he  7  Yet,  his  theoiy 
respecting  original  sin  and  grace,  never  became  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  ;  and  herein  precisely  he  showed  himself  a  good  Catbolic,  that 
ke  gave  us  the  permission  to  examine  his  private  opinions,^  and  to  re- 


*  Aogustin.  contra  Fawtum  Manich.  lib.  ii  c.  5.    *'  Id  genui  UtenmHB.  fwm  mT       | 
prtteipiendi  auctoritate^  ged  proficiendi  exercitatiom  ■cribuntur  a  nobis,  aoa  caiv        a 
eredcndt  ncccaututc  ;  scd  cum  judicandi  libertato  legondum  cat ;  cai  Umeu  ne  iDter* 
eludorctur  locufl  i>t  adiiiicrctar  postcris  ad  qucstioDes  difficiici  tructandaa,  atqoe  fff* 
•andaa,  linguiB  ae  ttili  tatvhtrrimuB  labor ^  disttncta  iBt  a  poitcrioribui  librti  eieel'         ' 
lenfia  canooice  auctoritatia  V.  et  N.  Teatamenti.  qu«  apottolorum  oonfirmaU  te»        i 
poribua,  per  ■uccfwaionea  epiacoporum  et  propagationcs  cceleaiarum  tanquaiii  in  ledi 
quidain  Aablimitcr  conatituta  cat,  cui  aciriat  omnia  fiddiret  pius  inteUeetua.    Ibiii 
quid  velut  abtiurduin  noverit,  non  licet  dicerc,  auctor  hujua  librinon  tenait  veriutcm: 
•ed,  aut  codex  mcndoflua  eat,  aut  intcrprca  errayit,  aut  tu  non  intelligia.    In  opoaca- 
lii  autem  poatcnorum,  que  libria  innumcrabilibus  contincntur,  aed  nollo  modo  ilO 
MeratiaflimiB  canonicaruno  acripturanim  czcollentie  coequvitur,  ctiam  in  quibua- 
eonqutf  eomm  invenKur  eadem  Veritas,  longo  tamen  cat  impar  anctoritas.     Itaquo  is 
eiSt  ai  qua  forte  proptereu  dtaaonare  putantur  a  vero,  quia  non  ut  dicta  aunt  inteUigun- 
tur;  tamen  liberum  ibi  hubct  lector  auditorve  judicium,  quo  tcI  approbet,  qood  pla- 
eucrit,  vol  improbat  quod  offcnderiu     Et  ideo  cuncta  ejunmodi,  niai  vol  ccrta  ralionCf 
Tel  ox  ilia  canonica  auctoritate  defcndantur,  ut  demonatretur  aivc  omnino  ita  esae, 
five  fieri  potuiaae,  quod  ibi  diaputatum  eat,  vel  narratum :  ai  cui  diaplicuerit,  aut  cre- 
dere noluerit,  non  rcprehendiiur.     In  ilU  vero  canonica  cminentia  aa.  Utcrarom, 
etiamsi  unua  prophcta,  acu  apostolua,  aut  evangcliatu,  aliquid  in  auia  literis  puauia«e 
ipaa  canonia  confirniutiom;  dcclaratur,  non  licet  dubitare  quod  verum  ait:  alioqiHD 
nulla  erit  pagiirn,  qua  humanu:  imperilio)  regatur  infirmltas,  ai  librurura  aaluberriina 
auctoritas  aut  contemta  pcnitus  abolctur,  aut  interminata  confundilur."     Thomat 
Aquin.  Sum.  tot.  thoolog.  P.  i.  q.  1,  art.  8,  edit.  Caj.  Lugd.  1580,  p.  10.     •«  Auctori. 
tatibua  canonicn  Bcriplura)  utitur  ^aacra  doetrina)  proprie  ex  ncceaaitate  argumen- 
tando  :  auctoritutibuB  autcm  aliorum  doctorum  ccclcsiiB  quaai  argvendo  ex  propniaf 
aed  prububilit^T.     Innititur  cnini  fidcti  nutttra  revelalioui  upoc^tolia  et  prophctia  facte, 
qui  canonicua  libros  scripscro,  nun  aut(  m  ruvelationi,  ai  qua  fuit  aliia  ducturibus  facta.'* 
Undc  dicit  AugufitinuK  in  cpistula  ad  Hicronymum  (xix  :)  *'  Solia  enim  acripturanim 
libria,  qui  canonici  appi>llantur,  didici  hune  honorem  defarro,  ut  nullum  auctoiein 
«onim  in  aeribcndo  erroaae  aliquid  firmsaainw  eredam.    Alioa  autem  ita  lego,  ut 
quantalibot  aanetitat(^  doctrinaque  prcpolleant,  non  ideo  vero  putcm,  quod  ipsi  ita 
■enaerunt  vel  acripacrunt.'* 

Catholica  diat'mguisli  very  well  between  the  testimony  of  the  father  of  the  Church, 
M  to  tha  univenai  belief  of  hia  timct  and  hia  own  philoaophj  or  thaological  apocula- 
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tuin  ooly  what  was  sound.  Moreovert  the  expression,  ^  doctrine  of  the 
fatherst"  is  frequently  synonymous  with  tradition :  in  this  sense  they 
mre  considered  as  representatives  of  the  faith  of  antiquity-*-as  channeb 
and  witnesses  of  transmitted  doctrine ;  but  by  no  means  so  when,  upon 
ft  thousand  subjects,  they  lay  before  us  their  own  peculiar  vinws  and 
•peculations.  From  this  point  of  view,  where  they  do  not  speak,  Imt 
ikrovgh  them  ike  belief  of  the  univertal  Church  ia  made  known,  they  pos- 
•ess,  undoubtedly,  a  decisive  authority : — an  authority,  however,  which 
belongs  not  to  their  persons,  but  to  the  tradition  whereby  they  themselves 
were  regulated,  and  which  they  only  reflect.  In  this  respect,  we  most 
needs  agree  with  them«  because  one  doctrine  of  faith  hath  subsistcdt  and 
must  8ub;fist,  through  the  whole  history  of  the  Church.  We  will  not 
and  cannot  believe  otherwise,  than  as  our  fathers  have  believed ;  but 
at  to  their  peculiarities  of  opinion,  we  may  adopt  them  or  not,  as  we 
please.  Besides,  the  truth,  which  wc  possess  in  common  with  them, 
has,  as  we  have  already  elsewhere  had  occa.sion  to  observe,  by  means 
of  the  splendid  intellects,  which  devoted  their  undivided  energy  to  its 
defence,  been  often  more  deeply  investigated,  or  contemplated  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  viewed  in  a  more  general  connexion  ;  so  that  Christian 
science  makes  continual  progress,  and  the  mysteries  of  God  are  ever 
more  clearly  unfolded.  For,  this  subjective  insight  into  the  doctrines  of 
nivation,  eternally  immutable  in  thcm.selves,  the  fathers  of  the  Cliurch 
Ittve  by  no  means  laid  down  the  standard,  nor  prcscrit>ed  any  pause  in 
the  progress  of  inquiry.^ 


tiona.  In  the  latter  respect,  the  views  of  the  fathers  are  considered  by  us  as  men 
views,  and  if  all  were  to  concur  in  the  samu  view,  that  concurrence  would  never  coa* 
ititntc  a  dogma.  Melchiur  Canus  cloc.  theol.  hb  vii.  c  3,  p.  •I^d)  observes :  *'  Saao^ 
tarum  auctoritds,  sive  piucorum,  sive  plurium,  cum  ad  eas  facultates  affertur,  qum 
naturali  lumine  contincntur,  certu  argumcnta  non  supped. tat ;  sed  tantum  poUet* 
quantum  ratio  nuturs  consv-ntanca  persuaserit."  P.  432,  lie  continues:  **  Omnium 
etlim  sanct  >rum  auctoritas  in  eo  gcnerc  quacstionum,  quas  ad  fii'em  diximus  minime 
pertiiicre,  fidem  quidem  probabilem  facit .  certam  non  fucit.**  Canus  here  means, 
M  is  clear  from  the  development  of  his  proposition,  inquiries  which  have  reference  to 
doctrines  of  faith.  At  p.ige  43),  he  subjoins;  **  Auctorcs  canonici^  ut  supcrni,  cm. 
lestcs,  divini  perpctuum  stabilemque  constantiam  servant,  reliqui  vero  scriplorss 
sancti  inferiores  et  human i  sunt,  deficiuntquo  intcrdum  ac  monstrum  quandoqias 
pahunt,  prseter  convcnicntcm  ordincm  institutumquc  nature.** 

*  8t  Vincent  Lcrinensis  expresses  himself  on  this  subject  with  incomparable  beau- 
ty and  truth.  **  E^to  spiritualis  tabemacuU  Bcsolsel  (Exod  xzxi.  2)  pretiosas  divini 
dogmntis  gemmas  cxsculpc,  fideliter  coapta,  adoma  sapientur,  adjice  spleiidorem, 
gmtiam,  venusutem.  Intelligctur,  te  exponento,  iUustrios,  quod  ante  obscurius  cr^ 
debatur.  Per  te  posteitas  intellcctum  gratuletur,  quod  ante  vetustas  non  intellec- 
ion  venerabatur.    Eadem  tamen,  qujB  didicisti,  does :  ut,  cnai  dicas  novo,  noa 
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The  mmo  principle  holds  goodt  with  regard  to  their  ioterpretrntton  of  ] 
Scripture.  Except  in  the  explanation  of  a  very  few  claasiad  paaoagei, 
we  know  not  where  wo  shall  meet  with  a  general  uniformity  of  Scrip* 
tnral  interpretation  among  the  fathers,  further  than  that  all  deduce  from 
the  sacred  writings,  the  same  doctrines  of  faith  and  morality,  yet  etch 
in  his  own  peculiar  manner ;  so  that  some  remain  for  all  times  distil- 
guished  models  of  Scriptural  exposition,  others  rise  not  above  medio- 
erity,  while  others  again  are,  merely  by  their  good  intentions  and  their 
love  for  the  Saviour,  entitled  to  veneration.  As  in  this  mannert  among 
the  fathers  themselves,  one  is  superior  to  the  other,  and  by  his  exege* 
tkal  tact,  by  the  acuteness  and  delicacy  of  his  perceptions,  by  an  intel* 
lectual  affinity  with  the  writer  expounded,  by  the  extent  of  the  philo- 
logical and  historical  knowledge  brought  to  the  task  of  interpretatiosi 
holds  a  higher  place  ;  so  this  may  and  will  be  the  case  in  all  ages.  The 
same  dogmas,  the  same  morality,  all  like  the  fathers,  will  find  in  Holy 
Writ ;  yet  in  another  way  :  we  will  bring  forward  the  same  things  but 
often  not  in  the  same  manner.  More  extensive  philological  acqnire* 
raents,  and  the  more  abundant  aids  of  every  kind,  which  modem 
furnish,  enable  us,  without  in  the  least  degree  deviating  from  the 
mous  interpretation  of  the  fathers,  to  explain  many  things  in  a  better 


rficai  nova.*'  c.  xxviii. :  **  Sed  foraitan  dicit  aliquis :  nallune  ei^  in  eecleaaChiali 
profectuB  7  Habeatur  plane  ct  mazimus.  Nam  quit  ilJe  eit  tarn  invidas  bominiboi, 
tarn  CZO0U8  Deo,  qui  illud  prohibere  conetur  7  Sed  ita  tom^ii,  ut  ven  pnfechu  mt 
illejidei,  non  prrmutatio,  Siquidem  ad  profectum  pertinett  tit  m  9emet  ipm  wm- 
^frquc  re.9  aniplificctur,  ad  pcrmutationem  vcro,  ut  aliquid  ex  alio  in  aliad  tranfrer. 
tatur.  Crcacat  igitur  oportet,  et  mnltam  vehcmentcrqoe  proficiat  tarn  nngnknim, 
qnam  omnium,  tarn  unius  hominii,  quam  totius  ccelesie  etatum  ae  aseiilonmi  gra- 
dibos  intelligcntia,  scicntia,  sapientia ;  wd  in  suo  duntaxat  genera,  in  eodom  scilicet 
dogmatc,  eodem  rensCi,  e&demqne  sententi^.**  c  xziz. :  '*  Imitetnr  animarom  rdi- 
gio  rationcm  corpurum  ;  quae  licet  annonim  proccsati  nnmcroe  race  evolvant,  et  ez- 
plicent,  cadom  tamen,  <^fe  erant,  permanent.  Multum  interert  inter  poeritia 
florcm  et  sonectutia  maturitatcm ;  acd  iidem  tamen  ipei  fiunt  aenee,  qoif  nerant 
adoleaccntca ;  ut  quamyia  uniua  ejuadcm  hominia  atatua  habituaqne  mntetnr,  una  ta- 
men nihilominua,  cademque  nature,  una  oademque  peraooa  Mt,"  eto.  Commooito. 
limn,  ed.  Klupfel,  Vienn.  1809,  c.  zzvii.  p.  199  :  •*  Thia  explanation  of  St.  Vincent 
waa  occaaioned  by  ihe  Manicheana,  who,  aa  we  gather  from  St.  Augnatino*!  works, 
De  utilitate  credendi^  De  i>era  religioner  Contra  Faiiatum,  &«■«  broogbt  up  the  old 
Onoatic  charge  againat  Catholica,  that  they  were  under  a  religioue  tyranny,  that 
among  them  waa  fonnd  no  independent  inquiry  into  doctrine,  and  no  progreaa  in 
knowledge.  How  desirable  it  were,  that  we  could  everywhere  find  each  clear  no- 
Hone  of  the  progreaaive  development  of  Christian  dogmaa,  aa  are  heie  advanced  by 
Tmcentiua !  Now  we  think  we  have  made  a  progres9  in  Christian  knowledge,  whe» 
we  deny  Chriat  to  be  what  he  declared  himaelf  to  be !" 
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ind  more  solid  maimer  than  they  did.*    The  belter  Catholic  exegiats 
uice  the  reformation,  from  Thomas  de  Vio^  Contareni,  Sadoletus,  Ma- 

*  Cardinal  Cajetan,  in  the  Prelace  to  his  Exposition  of  Genesis,  says :  *'  Non  alii- 
gSTit  Dens  ezpositionem  scripturanim  sacranim  priscomm  doctorum  sennibus ;  sed 
ScriptorflB  ipsi  integre.  sub  Catholics  ecclesuB  ccnsurit ;  alioqain  spcs  nobis  et  postcris 
toOeretur  ezponendi  scripturam  sacram,  nisi  tranxfcrendo,  nt  aiunt,  dc  libro  in  qnm. 
tornum.'*  The  meaning  of  the  cardinal  is,  that,  by  a  general  interpretation  of  Holy 
Writ  no  tenet  can  be  elicited  contrary  to  Catholic  doctrine,  to  the  sense  of  the  Churcfa« 
to  the  hith  ananimoariy  attested  by  the  fathers ;  althoogh  in  detoils  the  interpretation 
■ay  differ  from  that  of  the  fathers.  When,  for  example,  it  is  said  of  God,  He  bar. 
dened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh.  He  will  raise  up  false  prophets.  He  hated  ESsau  and  loved 
Jscob  before  they  were  bom ;  so  no  Catholic  excgist,  like  Calyin  an<l  Bcza,  would 
thence  infer,  that  the  Bible  represents  God  as  the  anthor  of  evil,  and  would  say  the 
Deitj  creates  a  portion  of  mankind  for  sin,  in  order  to  be  afterwards  able  to  damn 
them  ;  for  such  a  monstrous  assertion  would  be  contrary  to  the  universal  testimony 
of  the  lathers ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  constont  doctrine  of  the  Church.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Catholic  interpreter  may,  in  his  peculiar  mode  of  explaining  thoso  passages 
by  the  biblical  phraseology,  differ,  if  there  be  adequate  grounds,  from  all  the  fathoca 
put  together.  Melchior  Canus  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  above-mentioned  prin- 
ciple, because  he  deduced  from  it  those  fanciful  opinions,  which  are  not  unfrequently 
net  with  m  Cajetan*s  exegetical  writings ;  for  what  Canus,  in  the  work  already  cited, 
Mys,  p.  437,  is  perfectly  true :  **  lUud  breviter  dici  potest,  Cajetanum  summis  ccclesis 

•dificatoribus  parcm  esse  potuissc,  nisi ingcnii  dcxteritate  confisus  literas 

demum  sacras  suo  arbitratti  exposuisset,  fclicissime  quidem  fere,  sed  in  paucis  quibus. 
dam  locis  acuttus  sane  multo,  quam  felicius.** 

FlaDavacini,  on  the  other  hand  (in  his  Hist.  Coneil.  Trident  lib.  vi.  c.  18,  n.  3,  p. 
ttl,)  takes  Cajetan  under  his  protection,  and  shows  that  he  has  not  acted  contrary 
Is  the  Council  of  Trent ;  that  rather  Melchior  Canus  required  from  every  writer 
•acmg  the  Dominicans,  an  exclusive  adoption  of  the  maxims  of  that  Order,  to 
which  he  himself  belonged.  **  Equidem  in  primis  affinno,"  says  Pallavicini,  **  C^iye. 
tanom,  quamvis  a  suis  (Cajetan  was  also  a  Duminican)  in  hoc  dicto  licootioB  notl 
leprehensum,  nunquam  protulisse  sensa  Tridcntino  dccreto  in  hac  parte  advcrsantia. 
Beeundo,  concilium  neque  pnescripsisse,  neque  coartasse  novis  legibus  rationcm  Intel- 
Kgendi  Dei  verbnm ;  sed  deelaroMe  iUieilum  et  htBreticum  qwni  euapte  tMtta-a  srsf 
koiasaiudi,  et  proot  semper  habitum  ac  declaratum  fuerat  a  patribus,  a  pontificibus,  a 

eoQciliis. Prohibct  quidem  concilium,  ne  sacris  Uteris  aptetur  interpreUtio  re- 

pufnans  SS.  patrum  sententisB,  idque  in  rebus  turn  fidei,  turn  morum ;  et  Cajctanoii 
utot  rem  Canus  intelligat,  de  his  minimo  loquitur,  neque  unquam  declarat.  fas  esse 
adversus  communes  SS.  patrum  sentcntias  obviam  ire,  sed  fas  esse  depromere  scrip. 
tuTA  expositionera  prorsus  novam,  ct  ab  omnibus  eorum  expositionibui  diversam. 
Etenim  quemadmodum  ipsi  discreparunt  inter  se  in  illius  explicatione  sententist 
adooqne  singuls  eorum  explanationes  per  bc  ipsas  dub.titioni  subjacent,  ita,  quan- 
tum conjicio,  visum  est  Cajctano,  posse  cunctas  simul  dubitationi  subjacero  ct  quam- 
dam  aliam  esse  veram,  quae  ipsis  baud  in  mentem  veneriL**  Canus  himself,  how- 
ever, says  p.  457  :  **Spes  inquiunt,  nobis  et  posteris  tollitur,  exponendi  sacras  liieayi 
nisi  transfcrendo  de  libro  in  quintemum.  Minime  vero  gentium.  Nam,  ut  iiliid 
pmteream,  quud  in  sacris  bibliis  loci  suntmulti,  atque  adeo  libri  integri,  in  quibus  Ui- 
teq>rotum  diiigentiam  eccleaia  dcsiderat,  in  quibusque  pruinde  juniurjs  possont  et 
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iiust,  Maldonado,  JustiDian,  Estius,  Coraelius  %  Lapide,  down  to  oar  own 
davs,  furnish  a  proof  of  what  is  here  asserted ;  and  the  Biblical  re- 
si^archcs  of  several  critics,  such  as  Richard  Sinaon,  Hug,  Jahn,  Feilmo- 
•er,  and  others,  will  certainly  not  show*  that  the  earlier  theologians  have 
left  nothing  to  the  later  ones,  but  to  edit  their  works  anew.     Accord- 
inglyy  wherein  consists  the  impropriety  that  we  should  still  revere  in  ihe 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  same  miracles  of  divine  wisdom  and  compassioo, 
which  our  fathers  revered  fourteen  and  eighteen  hundred  years  ago? 
Doth  the  impropriety  lie  in  the  short-sightedness  of  our  understanding, 
which  is  unable  to  discover,  that  such  simple  writingn  as  the  Sacred 
Books,  should  not  have  been  understood  as  to  their  essentia!  import  in 
the  times  wherein  they  were  published,  and  in  the  communities  to  which 
they  were  addressed  ?     Must  we  thus  look  for  this  impropriety,  in  our 
inability  to  conceive  how  an  age,  which  was  nearest  to  the  coropositioo 
of  the  Bible,  should  have  been  the  furthest  removed  from  the  true  un- 
derstanding thereof?     Or,  doth  it  consist  in  our  regarding  the  opinion 
as  singular,  that  the  Christian  Church  had  not  penetrated  into  the  sense 
of  her  own  sacred  records  at  a  time,  when  she  exerted  a  truly  renova- 
ting influence  over  the  world,  when  she  conquered  Judaism,  destroyed 
Heathenism,  and  overcame  all  the  powers  of  darkness  !     Or,  that  we 
should  not  be  able  to  convince  ourselves,  that  the  night  is  dispersed  by 
darkness,  and  illusions  by  error  ?     Or,  doth  the  impropriety  consist  in 
the  opinion,  that  Holy  Writ  could  not  possibly  have  been  destined  in  the 
course  of  every  fifteen  years,  and  even  under  the  hand  of  each  of  its 
expositors,  to  receive,  as  if  by  a  divine  miracle,  an  essentially  different 
import  than  in  former  times. 

Lastly  (and  this  is  the  principal  point),  since  the  Catholic  Church 
regards  herself  as  that  institution  of  the  Lord,  wherein  His  doctrines  of 
salvation  and  the  knowledge  of  the  same,  have,  by  the  immediate  in- 
struction of  the  apoetles,  and  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  been  de- 
posited ;  her  claim  to  interpret,  according  to  her  rule  of  faith,  the  sacred 
writings,  in  which  the  same  doctrines  of  salvation,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  same  Spirit,  have  been  laid  down,  perfectly  agrees  with  the  claims 
of  a  genuine  historical  and  grammatical  exegesis ;  and  it  is  precisely 
the  most  successful  interpretation  of  this  kind,  that  would,  of  necessity^ 
most  faithfully  reflect  her  doctrines.     From  her  point  of  view,  it  appears 


^      Inn 


Auditionis  ct  ingenii  posterii  ipsi  qnoque  toil  monimenta  rclinquere,  in  illis  etimna, 
^MB  antiquorum  sunt  ingenio  ac  dtligentiA  elaborata,  nonnihil  nos  chrMtiano  populo, 
li  Tolamus,  preestaro  et  quidem  utilimime  pooBUinus.  Powamus  enim  Tetustia  novita- 
iem  dare,  obooletis  nitorcm,  obscarifl  lucem,  faitiditii  gratiam,  dubiis  fidem,  onmiboB 
ttatnram  soam  et  naturflB  iub  omnia." 
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aeeordiiigly  quite  uniDtelligiUe,  how  hor  claim  should  not  be  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  a  true  exegesis,  alone  deserving  of  the  name ;  or,  how 
die,  in  other  respects  able  interpreter^  when  supported  by  her  rule,  should 
not  be  precisely  the  most  distinguished.  The  Protestants,  oo  the  other 
hand,  starting  from  the  prejudice,  that  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church  are  not  conformable  to  Scripture,  must  consequently 
regard  her  principle  of  interpretation  as  one  outwardly  imposod,  ami 
therefore  arbitrary  and  unnatural ;  but  this  prejudice  the  Catholic  repels 
as  idle,  and  totally  devoid  of  foundation. 

(  xuHd — ^Tke  Hientfchy. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  Hierarchy.  The 
primary  view  of  the  Church,  as  a  divine  and  human  institution,  is  here 
erinced  in  a  very  striking  form.  Accordihgly,  for  the  exercise  of  pub- 
lic functions  in  the  Church*  for  the  discharge  of  the  office  of  teachings 
tad  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  a  divine  internal  calling  and 
t  higher  qualification  are,  above  all  things,  requinnl.  But,  as  the  divinei 
invisible  nature  of  the  Church  is  connected  with  a  human,  visible  form; 
•0  the  calling  from  above  must  necessarily  be  hero  below  first  discern- 
ed, and  then  acknowledged ;  and  the  heavenly  qualification  must  ap- 
pear attached  to  an  act  obvious  to  the  senses,  and  executed  in  the  visi- 
ble Church*  Or  in  other  words,  the  authorization  for  the  public  exer- 
cise of  ecclesiastical  functions  is  imparted  by  a  sacrament— an  outward 
act  to  be  performed  by  men  according  to  the  commission  of  Christ,  and 
which  partly  denotes,  partly  conveys  an  inward  and  divine  grace.* 
The  introduction  into  un  invisible  Church,  requires  only  a  spiritual  bap- 
tism ;  the  continuance  in  the  same,  needs  only  an  internal  nourishmentt^ 
we  cannot  say  with  the  body  of  Christ  (becaune  ^^  body  *'  already  re- 
minds us  of  an  outward  origin  of  the  Church),  but  with  the  logos  of 
God.  An  invisible  Church  needs  only  an'  inward  purely  spiritual  sacri- 
fice, and  a  general  priesthood«t     But  it  is  otherwise  with  a  visible 

^  Coneil.  Trident  Scm.  uiii.  cap.  3.  '*CuiW  Seriptam  tcitimonio,  Apoatolie4 
timditione,  et  patrum  unanini  con83n9Cl  perepicuam  ffit,  per  s-icnini  ordinationnm, 
qan  rcrbia  et  aignw  extcrioribos  perfieitur,  gratiam  confcrri ;  dubitarc  nemo  debet, 
4NtliiietB  erne  vere  et  proprie  anam  ex  scptcn  Sanete  Ecclcna  Baeramontis;  inqnit 
ealm  Apoetolai :  Admoneo  te,  mi  rerateitca  gratiam,  quae  eit  is  te,  per  impoMtionem 
■Mummi  meanim.'* 

t  It  «  admirably  obwnred  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  cap.  i  Kb.  I :  "  Sacrifieium 
et  ■aoerdqtiam  ita  Dei  ordinatione  conjuncta  sunt,  ut  utrurnqoe  in  omni  lego  cxtiterlt. 
Com  igitur  in  noTo  tcfltamento  eanetum  Euchariitiie  sacrifieium  vinble  ex  Domint 
inilitotiono  Catboliea  eeelena  aeeeperit ;  fateri  etiam  oportet,  in  e4  novum  cmo  r^L 
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church.     This  requires  that  the  baptism  of  fire,  and  of  the  Spirit,  shoaJd 
be  likewise  a  baptism  of  water ;  and  that  the  nurture  of  the  soul,  which 
Christ  imparts,  should  be  visibly  represented  by  a  bodily  food,     in  die- 
very  .idea  of  such  a  Church,  an  external  sacrifice,  also«  is  necessarily 
involved.     The  same  observation  will  apply  to  priestly  orders ;  the  in- 
ternal and  outward  consecration  go  together ;  the  heavenly  and  the 
earthly  unction  become  one  and  the  same.     As  the  preservation  of  tbe 
doctrines  and  institutions  of  Christ,  hath  been  intrusted  to  tbe  Church, 
so  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  revere  as  a  priest,  every  mdividoal  whe 
declares  he  hath  been  inwardly  consecrated  to  the  priesthood.     On  Um 
contrary,  as  he  must  previously  be  carefully  and  strictly  bred  upi  and 
instructed  in  the  divine  dogmas  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  contribute 
towards  their  further  propagation ;  so  he  receives  through  the  Church, 
through  her  external  consecration,  the  inward  consecration  from  God  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  he  receives,  through  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of 
the  bishopSf  the  Holy  Ghost.     The  visibility  and  (he  stability  of  the 
Church  connected  therewith,  require*  accordingly,  an  eocIesiaBtical  oc^ 
dination,  originating  with  Christ  the  fountain-head,  and  perpetuated  im 
uninterrupted  succession ;  so  that  a»  the  apostles  were  sent  forth  by  the 
Saviour,  they,  in  their  turn,  instituted  bishops,  and  these  appointed  their 
successors,  and  so  on,  down  to  our  own  days.     By  this  episcopal  sue* 
cession,  beginning  from  our  Saviour,  and  continued  on  without  inter- 
ruption, we  can  especially  recognisEe,  as  by  an  outward*  mark>  which  is 
the  true  Church  founded  by  him.* 


bile  ct  externum  saccrdotium,  in  quod  vetus  irandatum  est.  Hoc  autem  ah  eodeni 
domino  Salratore  nostro  inst  itutem  esse,  atque  Apostolis,  eoramque  succeasoribus  in 
■acerdotio  potestatcm  traditam  conseorandi,  ofibrendi  et  ministrandi  corptiB  ct  san- 
l^nem  ejus,  nee  non  et  peccata  dimittendi  et  retinendi,  saem-  litena  oaCendtot,  et 
EcclesiiB  Catholice  traditio  semper  docuit.*'  Hence,  in  an  invisible-  Church  oolythfr 
inyisible  forgiTeness  of  sins  and  confession  before  God  are  nacessary ;  but  it  is  oUmt* 
wise  in  the  visible  Church. 

*  IrenspuB  says  to  the  heretics  of  his  time  (Adv.  haercs.  Kb.  iii.  c.  3  :)  **  Hee  ordi. 
nationc  et  successione,  ea  qua  est  ab  apostolis  in  ecclesia  traditio  et  veritatia  preooo- 
izatio  peryenit  usque  ad  nos.  Et  est  plenissima  hflBC  ostcnsio  unam  et  eandem  vivifi- 
catricem  fidera  esse,  qure  in  ecclesia  ub  apostolij  usque  nunc  sit  conserrata  et  timdita 
in  veritate."  Lib.  iv.  c.  43.  '*  Quipropter  eis,  qui  in  ccclcsift  sunt  prcsbyteris  obaa. 
dire  oportot,  his  qui  succossionem  habont  ab  apostolis,  qui  cum  episoopati^  aucoea. 
■tone  charisma  veritatis  eertum  secundum  placitum  patris  acccpcrunt.**  TertaUisD 
remarks  against  the  same  heretics :  *'  Edant  ergo  origincm  eccleaiaram  eoaruA : 
evolvent  ordinem  cpiscoponim  snorum  ita  per  snocessiones  ab  initio  deeurrcntom,  ul 
primus  ille  episcopus  aliqucm  ex  apostolis,  vel  apostnlicis  viris,  qui  tamcn  cum  apoa. 

tolis  perseyerayerint,  habuerit  auctorem  et  antecessorem Hoc  enim  modo 

ocoleiiiK  apostolice  census  suos  deferunt.    Sictit  Smymsorum  eccleaia  habena  Poly. 
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The  qnaeopftcy,  the  GODtiimatioii  of  the  spoetleehipi  k  aeeordingly 
nvered  as  a  Divine  institution :  not  leas  so,  and  eveny  on  that  yerj 
account,  the  Pope,  who  is  the  centre  of  unity,  and  the  head  of  the 
^Mscopacy.  If  the  episcc^cy  is  to  fonn  a  corporation,  outwardly  as 
well  as  inwardly  bound  together,  in  order  to  unite  all  believers  into  one 
harmonious  life,  which  the  Catholic  Church  so  urgently  requires,  it 
stands  in  need  of  a  centre,  whereby  all  may  be  held  together  and 
firmly  connected.  What  a  helpless,  shapeless  mass,  incapable  of  all 
combined  action,  would  the  Catholic  Church  net  have  been,  spread  aa 
ake  is  over  all  the  kin^oms  of  the  earth,  over  all  parts  of  the  worldf 
had  she  been  possessed  of  no  head,  no  supreme  bishop,  revered  by  alL 
She  would,  of  necessity,  have  been  split  into  an  incalculable  number 
of  particular  churches,  devoid  of  all  consistency,  had  not  a  strongf 
mighty  bond,  united  all,  had  not  the  successor  of  Peter  firmly  held  them 
together.  Had  not  the  universal  Church  possessed  a  head  instituted 
ly  Christ,  and  had  not  this  head,  by  acknowledged  righis  and  Miga* 
tuuUf  been  enabled  to  exert  an  induence  over  each  of  its  parts ;  those 
parts,  abandoned  to  themselves,  would  soon  have  taken  a  course  of 
development,  contrary  to  each  other,  and  absolutely  determined  by 
local  relations,  a  course  which  would  have  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
whole  body.  No  one  can  be  so  weak-minded  as  not  to  perceive,  that 
then  the  whole  authority  of  the  Church,  in  matters  of  faith,  would  have 
vanished,  since  th%several  Churches  opposed  to  each  other  could  not 
attest  one  and  the  same  thing,  nay,  must  stand  in  mutual  contradiction. 
Without  a  visible  head,  the  whole  view,  which  the  Catholic  Church 
takes  of  herself,  as  a  visible  society  representing  the  place  of  Christi 
would  have  been  lost,  or  rather,  never  would  have  occurred  to  her.  In 
a  visible  Church,  a  visible  head  is  necessarily  included.  The  following 
instances  may  serve  to  evince,  more  clearly,  the  truth  of  what  is  here 
asserted.  If,  in  the  appointment  of  bishops  to  their  particular  districts, 
the  universal  Church  exerted  no  decisive  influence ;  did  not  possess, 
for  example,   the  right  of  confirmation,  then  views  inimical  to  the 


ewpmn  ab  Johanne  eonloeatum  refert :  mcut  RomaDorum  Clementem  a  Petro  ordi- 
oatum  edit ;  pruinde  atique  et  cetere  ezhibent  Confingant  tale  aliqaid  haeretlcL** 
The  Couocil  of  Florence  gives  the  following  definition  of  the  P^I  power :— > 
"  Item  definimui,  tanctam  apoetulicam  sedem  et  Romanum  pontificem  in  univemmi 
orbem  tonere  primatom,  et  ipsum  Pontificem  Romanum  ■ucoenorem  ease  beati  Petri 
prineipts  Aportolonmi,  et  vcmm  Chriiti  vicarium,  totimque  ecelene  caput,  et  omni- 
Qm  Chrietianorum  patrem  et  dootorem  exittere ;  et  ipti  in  beato  Petro  pascendi,  ra- 
gendi,  et  gnbemandi  universalem  eccleiiam  a  domino  noitro  Jeeu  Christo  plenaai 
potentatem  traditam  eese,  quemadmodam  etiam  in  gestie  cBCumcniconim  concilionna 
et  in  sacria  canonibas  continctur.*'    See  Hardouin  Acta  Concil.  torn.  ix.  p.  423. 


^  addc 
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interests  of  the  Church,  would  infallibly  raise  to  the  episcopal  dignitj 
men,  who,  in  a  short  time,  would  venture  to  destroy,  or,  at  least,  permit 
the  destruction,  of  the  common  faith.     The  same  would  be  tho  result, 
if  the  universal  Church  did  not  enjoy  the  right  of  deprivation,  in  case 
the  pastor  of  a  particular  Church  did  not  fulfil  his  essential  duties,  or 
even  acted  in  open  violation  of  them.    But,  what  could  the  universAl 
Church  accomplish  without  her  organ,  or  the  organ  itself,  if  no  ooa 
were  bound  to  obey  it  T     Yet  it  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood,  that  the 
rights  of  the  head  of  the  Church  are  restricted  to  purely  ecclesiastical 
concerns ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  the  Middle  Age,  this  were  otherwisei 
the  causes  of  this  occurrence  are  to  be  sought  for,  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances and  necessities  of  that  period.     With  the  visibility  of  the 
Church — with  tho  visible,  regular,  and  established  reciprocal  intercoune 
of  the  faithful ;  with  the  internal  necessity  of  their  very  existence  to 
be  members  of  one  body,  a  visible  head,  with  essential  and  inalienable 
rights,  was,  accordingly,  ordained.     In  addition  to  his  essential  ecclesi- 
astical rights,  whose  limits  may  be  found  traced  out  in  tbe  canonisti, 
the  Pope,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  civilization  in  particular 
aires,  and  among  particular  nations,  acquired  the  so-called  non-essential 
ri^ts,  admitting  of  various  changes,  so  that  his  power  appears  some- 
times  more  extended,  sometimes  more  contracted.     Moreover,  it  is  well 
known,  that,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  revolutions  of  time  and  of 
disorders  in  the  Church,  partly  through  the  internal  development  of 
opposite  ideas,  two  systems  became  prevalent,  the  episcopal  and  the 
papal  system ;  the  latter  whereof,  without  questioning  the  divine  insti- 
tution of  bishops,  exalted  more  particularly  the  central  power ;  while 
the  former,  without  denying  the  divine  establishment  of  the  Primacy, 
fought  to  draw  authority  more  particularly  towards  the  circumference.* 
As  each  system  acknowledged  the  essence  of  the  other  to  be  divine, 


*  The  most  greneral  maximfl  of  the  epifteapnl  flyntcm  arc  comprised  in  the  Sj* 
noda  of  Constance  (UU,)  and  of  Basil  (1431 ;)  they  ansert,  the  Pope  is  aukjeei  to  a 
^ncral  Council  lawfully  convoked,  representing  the  Church  militant : — a  one^nded 
prinriple,  which,  when  carried  out  to  its  legitimate  consequence*,  threatened  the 
Church  with  annihilation.  This  coarse  opinion  may  now  be  considered  as  ohaoletai 
Concil  Const.  Scss.  iy.  in  Hardouin,  lib.  1.  tom  viii.  p.  252.  **  IpsaSjnodus  in 
fipiritft  Sancto  congrcgata  legitime  gcnorale  Concilium  faciens,  eccleiiam  Catholicain 
militantem  representans,  potestatem  k  Christo  immediate  habct,  cui  quilibet  eujoSi 
eonque  stntftn  yel  dignitatis,  etiamsi  papaKs  eiistat,  obedire  tenetur  in  his  qoB  perti. 
nent  ad  (idem  et  eztirpationom  dicti  schifmnatis,  et  reformationem  gcneralem  ecckwB 
Dei  in  capite  et  in  membris.**  In  the  fifth  Semon  this  is  repeated,  and  the  like  k 
addt^d  The  Council  of  Basil,  also,  in  its  secoad  Session,  hath  adopted  both  deereei 
verbally.    See  Hardouin,  lib.  1.  p.  1191. 
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they  cofiatitated  an  opposition  very  boneficial  to  ecclesinaticml  life  ;  «o 
(hat,  by  their  couotcractioo,  the  peculiar  free  development  of  the 
aeferal  parts  was,  on  one  hand,  preserved*  and  the  union  of  these  in  one 
living,  undi visible  whole,  was,  on  the  other,  maintained. 

The  dogmatic  decrees  of  the  episcopacy  (united  with  the  general 
head  and  centre,)  are  infallible  ;  for,  it  represents  the  universal  Church, 
tnd  one  doctrine  of  faith,  falsely  explained  by  it,  would  render  the 
whole  a  prey  to  error.  Hence,  as  the  institution  which  Christ  hath 
established  for  the  preservation  and  the  explanation  of  His  doctrines^ 
is  subject,  in  this  its  function,  to  no  error ;  so  the  organ,  through 
which  the  Church  speaks,  is  also  exempt  from  error. 

The  Metropolitans  (archbishops,)  and  patriarchs,  are  not,  in  them* 
selves,  essential  intermediate  grades  between  the  Bishops  and  the 
Pope  ;  yet  has  their  jurisdiction,  the  limits  whereof  have  been  deter- 
mined  by  general  councils,  proved  very  useful  for  maintaining  a  closer 
connexion,  and  a  more  immediate  superintendence  over  the  bishops, 
subject  to  their  authority. 

The  priests,  (taking  the  word  in  a  more  limited  sense,)  are,  as  it 
were,  a  multiplication  of  the  bishop ;  and,  as  they  acknowledge  theni^ 
selves  his  assistants,  they  revere  in  him  the  visible  fountain  of  their 
jurisdiction — their  head  and  their  centre.  In  thi«  way,  the  whole  body 
is  bound  and  jointed  together  in  a  living  organism  :  and  as  the  tree, 
the  deeper  and  wider  it  striketh  its  roots  into  the  earth,  the  more  goodly 
a  summit  of  intertwining  boughs  and  branches  itb  areth  aloft  unto  the 
sky,  it  is  so  with  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  For,  the  more  closely 
the  community  of  believers  is  established  with  him,  and  is  enrooted  ill 
him,  as  the  all-fruitful  soil ;  the  more  vigorous  and  imposing  is  its  out* 
ward  manifestation. 

As  to  the  remaining  non-sacerdotal  orders,  the  deacons  were  insti* 
tated  by  the  apostles,  and,  as  their  representatives,  were  charged  more 
immediately  with  the  aflTairs  of  administration,  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  apostolic  calling.  The  sub-deaconship,  and  the  four 
so-called  minor  orders,  are  restricted  to  a  circle  of  subordinate,  yet 
indispensable  ministrations,  and  in  former  times,  formed  altogether  (in* 
chiding  the  deaconship,)  a  practical  school  wherein  the  training  for 
higher  ecclesiastical  functions  was  acquired,  and  a  test  of  quolification 
for  their  discharge  was  afforded.  For,  in  the  ancient  Church,  the  paa* 
tors  as  well  as  believers,  were  formed  in,  and  by  the  immediate  experi- 
ence of  life ;  as  the  inferior  ministers  constantly  surrounded  the  bishop 
or  priest,  and  attending  him  in  all  his  sacred  functions,  imbibed  the 
spirit  which  animated  him,  and  qualified  themselves  to  become  one  day 
his  successors.    Bat,  they  rose  only  slowly  and  by  degrees ;  and  every 
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new  ordiDation,  was  but  the  recompense  of  services  faithfully  per- 
formed, and  a  period  of  probation  for  a  still  more  important  trust.  At 
present,  these  orders,  from  the  sub-deaconship  downwards,  are  preserved 
but  as  ancient  customs ;  for,  the  educational  system  of  modem  times, 
bears  an  essentially  different  character,  and  follows  a  decidedly  theo* 
retical  course.  Hence,  the  duties,  which  the  inferior  members  of  the 
clergy  once  performed,  are  now  nearly  everywhere  discharged  by  lay- 
men, such  as  acolytes,  sacristans,  and  the  like. 


LUTHERAN  DOCTRINE  ON  THE  CHURCH. 

$  zuv. — The  Bible  the  only  §oarce  and  arbitrew  in  matten  of  fiuth. 

Gr^at  importance  has  been  attached  by  us  to  the  proposition,  that  a 
positive  religion,  if  destined  to  act  with  a  permanent  and  decisive 
authority  on  mankind,  must  be  ever  imparted  to  successive  generatiooSr 
through  the  medium  of  an  authority.     In  the  application  of  this  tnistt 
however,  an  illusion  may  easily  occur.     Thus  we  may  imagine  thai 
the  ordinary  mode,  in  which  an  historical  fact  is  attested,  may  here 
absolutely  suffice  ;  and  that  thus,  if  credible  eye  and  ear-witnesses  have 
delivered  a  written  testimony,  respecting  the  divine  envoy,  their  evi- 
dence should  constitute  an  adequate  and  lasting  authority  for  all  times. 
In  the  same  way,  as  Polybius  and  Livy  are  our  sources  of  information, 
in  respect  to  the  second  Punic  war,  and  Herodian  in  regard  to  the 
heroic  deeds  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  so  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  are  the  standing  authority  for  those  who  desire  to  know  Christ, 
to  surrender  to  him  their  faith  ;  and  thus  the  necessary  claim,  that  the 
authority  of  Christ  should  be  represented  by  an  authority,  is  fully 
satisfied. 

But  here,  several  extremely  important  circumstances  are  completely 
overlooked.  The  sacred  historians  the  Christian,  in  fact,  by  no  meeuw 
ranks  in  the  same  class  with  other  writers  of  history,  nor,  on  that 
account,  the  readers  of  the  Bible  with  those  of  any  other  historical 
work.  We  hold  it  to  be  necessary,  that,  under  quite  special  conditions, 
the  evangelical  historians  should  have  written  down  their  narratives, 
in  order  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  doubt,  whether  they  had  in  reality 
rightly  heard,  seen,  and  understood.  For  this  very  reoMom^  from  the 
foundation  o^  Christianity  it  has  been  deemed  a  matter  of  necessity. 
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lat  only  under  certain  peculiar  conditions  could  the  right  understand* 
ig  of  the  sacred  penmen  be  secured,  in  order  that  we  might  have  the 
ecided  conviction,  that  what  they  recorded,  without  falsification,  we 
pprehended,  without  confusion.  As  little,  nay,  from  evident  reasons 
till  less,  can  we  trust  alone  to  the  honest  purpose  and  personal  capacity 
f  the  author  of  the  apostolic  epistles,  when  the  question  at  issue  is, 
rhether,  in  the  application  and  fiurther  development  of  what  they  had 
earned  from  and  respecting  Jesus,  they  have  not  erred ;  but  precisely, 
lecause  we  do  not  wish,  and  cannot  wish  to  bestow  such  confidence, 
re  are  unable  to  rest  satisfied  with  those  ordinary  means,  which  are 
imployed  to  discover  the  sense  of  an  author.  And  this,  because  here 
ar  other  wants  are  to  be  satisfied  than  those,  which  the  study  of  a 
arreek  or  Roman  classic  can  gratify  ;  because  matters  of  far  graver 
noment,  and  unquestionably  weightier  influence  on  life,  are  involved, 
ban  in  the  case  of  the  latter ;  to  wit,  the  knowledge  whereon  depends 
he  salvation  of  immortal  souls. 

The  following  circumstance,  also,  was  overlooked,  the  non-obser** 
ranee  whereof  was  likely  to  entail  important  consequences.  We  have 
iro  sources  from  which  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  God  and  divine 
liings, — the  natural  and  the  supernatural  revektion :  for  brevity-sake  we 
vill  put  a  part  for  the  whole,  and  say, — the  revelation  of  God  within 
js,  and  the  revelation  of  God  out  of  us  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  revelation 
»f  God  within  us,  is  likewise  the  organ,  whereby  we  apprehend  the  out- 
ward revelation  ;  and  it  has,  therefore,  a  twofold  function,  at  once  to 
bear  testimony  unto  God,  and  our  relation  towards  Him,  and  also  to 
receive  the  testimony  coming  from  without.  Accordingly,  in  behalf  of 
one  and  the  same  object,  we  directed  to  two  witneses,  quite  distinct 
one  from  the  other ;  and  the  matter  of  importance  is,  that  the  one  wit* 
ness  within  us  should  not  overvalue  the  worth  of  his  evidence,  and 
willingly  confess  that  lus  declarations  stand  in  a  subordinate  relation 
to  those  of  the  other ;  for,  otherwise,  the  necessity  of  another  witness, 
beside  him,  would  be  inexplicable.  Precisely  as  historical  criticism  de- 
cides on  the  qualities  of  the  witnesses,  and  seeks  to  discover,  in  each 
particular  case,  whether  they  could  rightly  apprehendj  and  desired 
fiuthfully  to  recount  what  they  had  learned,  so  must  the  witness  in  our 
own  interior  be  examined.  But,  this  inward  witness  possesses  a  very 
decided  advantage,  over  the  outward  one.  Being  the  organ  for  the  ki* 
ktf  he  is  too  inclined,  in  his  narrative,  to  substitute  his  own  pretended 
internal  perceptions,  for  the  testimony  of  the  voucher,  who  stands  by 
kii  side  ;  and  persuades  himself  that  he  is  but  faithfully  relating  what 
he  bad  learned  from  without,  when  he  has  been  listening  only  to  him* 
t^,  and  in  this  wise  has  thrown  every  thing  into  eooiuMii. 
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For  this  simple  reason  it  is  evident,  that  the  attestation  of  the  puq 
of  an  external  revelation  can,  by  no  meuns,  be  unconditionally  rmnl 
with  the  attesta:ion  of  any  other  fact ;  nor,  can  it  be  affirmed,  that 
written  testimony  of  credible  eye  and  ear-witne8ses«  is  an  adequate 
thority  in  the  one  case,  as  it  is  in  the  other.  What  any  informant 
lates,  respecting  the  events  of  ordinary  life,  we  can  learn  only  from 
testimony  of  him  and  his  like.  That  Carthage  was  taken  by  Sci 
£milianus,  is  known  to  us  only  from  the  ancient  historians ;  and 
our  own  interior  suggests  not  the  slightest  hint,  as  to  such  a  fact,  tin 
is  no  danger  of  confounding  here  our  internal  voice,  with  the  narrat 
of  the  historian.  Religious  truths,  on  the  other  hand,  are  attested  ii 
twofold  manner  ;  and  there  is  an  eminent  danger  that  what  hath  b« 
revealed  to  us  from  without,  while  we  are  but  bringing  it  home  to  < 
own  conviction,  might  take  the  colour  of  our  minds,  and  undergo 
greater  or  less  change.  Hence,  besides  Holy  Writ,  which  objectivi 
is  unerring,  the  living  authority  of  the  Church  has  been  instituted, 
order  that  we  might  obtain /or  ourselvest  subjectively,  the  divine  wo 
as  it  is  in  itad^.  Between  twopersons,  moreover,  an  absolute  und 
standing  alone  is  possible ;  between  a  person  and  a  writing,  on  t 
other  hand,  an  absolute  misunderstanding  is  but  too  possible. 

Had  we  no  innate,  internal  testimony  of  God,  so  that  we  were 
nature  utterly  godless ;  then  indeed,  provided  only  we  had  still  I 
faculty  of  apprehending  him,  a  more  book  would  have  availed  as  si 
ficient  authority,  in  that  case,  at  least,  our  own  interior,  perhaps  ( 
lusivc,  testimony  could  not  possibly  have  been  confounded,  with  t 
outward  one  ;  still  less,  could  a  tacit  preference  have  been  given  to  t 
former,  if  not  the  slightest  tone  of  a  divine  voice  came  forth  from  o 
bosoms.  No  fear  then  could  have  been  entertained,  that  we  wc 
listening  to  awrselvea,  instead  of  to  God,  when  all  in  man  that  cov 
point  to  heaven,  were  mute.  This  is  the  |K>int,  where  Luther's  dc 
trine,  on  Scripture  and  the  Church,  coincides  with  his  other  errors,  th 
have  been  previously  investigated*  His  doctrine  touching  original  a 
inculcated,  that  nothing  in  man  intimated  and  attested  the  Deity  :  B 
doctrine  on  the  absence  of  human  free-will,  and  the  exclusive  operatu 
of  God  in  the  work  of  salvation,  that  the  Divine  Spirit  alone  engende 
faith  in  man.  So  next  the  proposition  was  advanced,  that  Holy  Wi 
is  the  soul  fountain-head,  standard,  and  judge  in  matters  of  faith 


*  Epitome  Comp.  $  p.  543.  **  Crcdimus,  confitemur,  ct  doccrouB,  unicnm  rcgala 
et  aorrnam,  ex  qu4  omnia  dogmata,  omnesqucdoctorcs  judicarc  opcrtcat,  nullainoi 
nino  aliam  cmc,  qiiam  prophetica  ct  apustolica,  turn  Tctcris,  turn  novi  TesUmei 
8«iipla.**    ^oHkL  dUoUr.  tomiA  dijudic.  eoiUvuv.  ^  ii.  p.  605. 
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Wyiei  tberefinre,  the  Catholic  Chureh,  in  order  to  guard  man  agaimt 
eRorSf  in  the  reception  of  Christian  truth,  and  to  alford  him  the  cer^ 
laiaty  that  he  ie  in  possewion  of  the  earner  preeents  lierMif  aa  the  aU- 
Bufficienti  because  divinely  appointed,  surety ;  Lutber«  on  the  other 
hand)  seeks  to  obtain  the  same  end,  by  not  only  exalting  the  measure 
of  the  communications  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  by  annihilating  all  hu^ 
man  coucurrence,  and  reserving  to  the  Deity  an  exclusive  agency ;  he 
Bays,  the  Holy  Spirit  readeth  in  the  Scriptures,  not  thou. 

As  accordingly  the  Reformers  represented  all  human  concurrence  ia 
the  work  of  salvation,  not  only  as  unnecessary,  but  as  impossible,  and 
held  thati  ^here  human  eagerness  ventured  an  intrusion  into  this  workf 
hJk  abortion  was  unavoidably  engendered  ]  so,  they  indulged  in  the 
idea,  that  whoever  addressed  himself  immediately  to  Holy  Writ,  ob« 
tained  an  immediate  knowledge  of  its  contents.  Ttiey  rcyected  the 
mediating  authority  of  the  Church,  which  guided  the  intellectual  activit/ 
of  each  individual,  because  they  wished  to  avoid  every  thing  iuuna% 
without  apprehending  that  the  subjectivity  of  the  believer*  would,  therehyi 
be  set  in  the  most  unrestrained  movement,  and  be  confounded  with  tae 
objective  revelation  i  nay,  without  fearing,  that  any  human  alloy  were 
possible  in  this  work,  because  such  had  boen  discarded  from  thuir  owa 
imagination* 

This  view  often  breaks  out  with  singular  naivete ;  as  for  instance*  in 
the  oft*repeated  assertion,  that  the  Bible  is  the  judge  in  matters  oi'tauh* 
The  reader  of  the  Scripture  b,  unhesitatingly,  confounded  with  the 
Scripture  itself,  and  the  immediate  conveyance  of  its  contents  to  bis 
mind,  most  childishly  assumed.  It  is  one  thing  to  say,  **  the  Bible  m 
the  source  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation }"  and  another  to  say,  ^'  it  is  the 
judge  to  determine  what  is  the  doctrine  of  salvatiun."  The  latter  it 
can  as  little  be,  as  the  code  of  civil  law  can  exercise  the  functions  of 
the  judge:  it  forms  indeed  the  rule  of  judgmant,  but  it  doth  not  itself 
pronounce  judgment.  But,  as  Luther  originally  quite  overlooked  tha 
concurrence  of  human  energies,  and  held  all  his  ttioughts,  judgments^ 
and  conclusions,  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  be  as  mucii  the 
effects  of  an  exclusive  divine  operation,  as  his  will  in  reference  to  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  so  all  conceptions  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  readers  of 
Scripture,  floated  indiscriminately  in  his  mind  )  and  the  proposition  wai 
then  advanced,  that  the  Bible  is  the  judge  in  controversies  of  faith**  la 


*  We  know  indeed  that  the  opioion,  the  Bible  is  the  judge  in  doctrinal  disputes, 
ii  made  to  signifjr  aa  much,  that  the  Bible  beat  ejEpUina  itaelf ;  that  thua  the  cuntejU, 
parallel  paMagcs.  &«.  remove  obecuhtiea,  and  allaj  cootroveniea.  But,  thia  hi  l«r 
from  completeljr  meeting  the  view  of  the  Ant  JieforaiaiB,and,  abrtntctedJj  ^yi^wdfttiHij 
is  hiatoricallj  quits  Adie. 
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mimerous  paasages  of  the  writiDgs  of  the  Reformcra,  as,  for  example,  ill 
the  followiDg  sentence  of  Zwinglius,  this  confusion  recurs.  In  wishing 
to  explain  what  Church  cannot  err,  and  how  it  cometh  that  it  cannot 
err,  he  says,  ^The  sheep  of  God  follow  the  word  of  Grod-fdone,  which 
can  in  nowise  deceive  :  it  is  accordingly  clcari  which  is  the  inerrable 
Church,  the  one,  to  wit,  which  rests  on  the  word  of  Grod  alone."*  Li 
other  words,  he  who  holds  to  the  infallible  Word  of  God  alone,  is  re* 
garded,  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  as  infallible ;  just  as  if  it  were 
one  and  the  same  to  read  the  inerrable  Scripture,  and  to  be  forthwith 
inerrable :  and,  as  if  a  vastly  important  intermediate  step  were  not  here 
overleaped.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Reformers  concluded,  that  Catho* 
lies  are  in  error,  because  they  interpret  Holy  Writ,  according  to  the  an* 
thority  of  the  Church. 

That  the  union  which  we  have  pointed  out  between  the  mo^ 
wherein,  according  to  the  Reformers«  man,  in  his  inward  sentiments 
and  his  powers  of  willt  is  converted  to  God,  and  the  mode,  wherein  the 
religious  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  the  believer  are  formed,  is  based 
on  no  arbitrary  assumption,  may  be  irrefragably  (Toved  by  numerous 
passages,  from  Luther  and  Zwinglius,  when,  even  the  general  connexion 
of  their  doctrines  did  not  clearly  imply  it.  In  his  writings  to  the  Bohe- 
mians,  on  the  institution  of  Church  miDisters,f  Luther  expressly  de« 
dares,  that  the  believer  is  the  freest  judge  of  all  his  teachers,  since  he  ii 
inttardly  iMtructed  by  God  alone.  Excellently  well  doth  Zwinglius 
illustrate  the  sense  of  his  colleague  in  Wittenberg ;  and  we  may  the 
more  confidently  summon  him,  as  a  witness  to  Luther's  original  view, 
as  he  nowhere  manifests  a  productive  genius,  has  not,  perhaps,  in  all 
his  writings,  expressed  one  original,  pregnant  idea,  and  almost  always 
pushes  Luther's  opinions  to  an  extreme,  albeit,  he  often  ridiculously 
puts  in  claims  to  originality.  Zwinglius  compares,  without  scruple,  the 
word  of  Scripture  to  the  Word  of  God,  whereby  all  things  were  created 
out  of  nothing — with  that  word,  in  virtue  whereof  light  arose  when  the 

*  Zwin^l.  de  yeri  et  fall.  reli^.  comment.  0pp.  torn.  ii.  foL  192.  *•  H«c  tiodem 
■ola  est  ccclcma  labi  et  erraro  nescia,  qus  lolam  Dei  paBtoris  Tooem  andit,  nam  hae 
lola  ex  Deo  est  Qiii  enim  ex  Deo  cat,  Terbam  Dei  audit ;  et  raraoa,  voa  doq  aoditisi 
qui  ex  Deo  non  estis.  Ergo  qui  audiunt,  Dei  otcs  sunt,  Dei  eccleaia  smit,  errare  neb 
qneont :  nam  solum  Dei  verbum  sequuntnr,  quod  fallere  nnllSi  ratione  potesL  Habea 
^un,  qunnam  ait  eccleaia,  quiB  errare  nequeat,  ea  nimimm  sola,  que  aob  Dai  T«rbo 
Bititar.'' 

t  Luther  do  Initit  minist.  ecclct.  Opp.  torn.  ii.  fol.  584.  **  His  et  limilibus  mul- 
tii  locis,  turn  crangclii,  turn  totius  Scripture,  quibus  admoncmur,  nefmUs  doetoriboi 
eredamus,  quid  aliud  docemur,  quam  ut  noatre  proprie  quisquis  pro  le  salutia  ratioii- 
tm  babens,  ceitus  sit,  quid  credat  et  aequatur,  ao  judex  liberrimus  sit  omnium,  qoi 
dooent  eom,  tnlM  a  Dto  §oto  doctus/'    Other  paaMfM  we  shall  cite  below. 
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Liord  spake  :  ^  Let  there  be  light.'**  To  explain  the  mode  of  operation 
of  the  Divine  Word,  he  appeaJa,  moreover,  to  that  internal  word,  which 
same  to  the  prophets  of  the  old  covenanty  and  which,  although*  it  ex- 
acted what  was  most  extraordinary,  and  promised  what  was  most  mar- 
fdlous,  yei  without  the  aid  of  human  reflection  and  meniai  acttrnty^  took 
pofsession  of  those  lo  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  brought  them  under 
aiibjection.f  Mingling  truth  with  falsehood,  and  deducing  the  latter 
from  the  former,  he  concludes  that  no  man  can  instruct  another,  since 
Christ  saith,  ^  No  one  cometh  to  Him,  unless  the  Father  draw  him.** 
Tliat  no  man  can  implant  faith  in  another — ^that,  without  the  internal 
ittraction  of  the  Father,  without  the  mysterious  opening  of  the  internal 
tense  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  one  can  believe,  is  undoubtedly  quite  cer* 
tiin.  But  the  opinion,  that  on  this  account,  human  co-operation  is  un- 
necessary, rests  on  the  very  same  false  conclusion,  which  the  Refor- 
mers drew,  when  they  represented  the  conversion  of  the  will,  as  the 
exclusive  work  of  God.f 

Here,  moreover,  we  can  clearly  discern  the  cause,  why  the  Reformers 
were  originally  such  decided  adversaries  to,  all  philosophy  and  specula- 
tion—why Carlstadt,  who  was  a  confederate  of  Luther's,  in  the  furaous 
diiputation  at  Leipzig,  required  the  candidates  of  theology  to  apply 
themselves  to  some  handicraft,  rather  than  to  study,  in  order  that  the 
imman  mind  might  not  be  filled  with  things,  which  only  impeded  the 
entrance  of  the  Divine  Spirit.     Accordingly  ho  himself  gave  up  the 

*  Zwinfrl.  de.  certitud.  et  clari.  vcrbi  Dei.  c.  1 1.  Opp  tom.  i.  fol.  165.  *'  Tantat 
Wbi  Dei  ecrtitudo  et  veriUt,  tanta  etiam  ejusdcm  virtue  et  potentia,  ut  quccunqiM 

tdit  mox  juxta  natam  illiut  eyeniant    Dixit  et  facta  mandayit  et  creata  eunt 

Dixit  Deus.  fiat  lux,  et  facta  ent  lux.    Ecce  quanta  lit  Verbi  virtus/*  etc. 

t  Log.  cit.  c.  111.  p.  168.  seq. 

X  Loc  cit  p.  169.  **Cuni  Deo  doconte  diacant  pii,  cur  non  earn  doctrinam ;  qoam 
dinsitoa  accipiunt^  iiii  liberam  pennittitiH?  Quod  rcro  Deus  piorum  aniinos  in^tita• 
It,  Chriatofl  eodem  in  loco  non  obpcurc  innuit,  dicens:  omnis  qui  audiycrit  &  patn 
etdidiceret,  ad  me  yenit.  Nemo  ad  Christum  peryenit,  nisi  coprnitioncm  illius  k  pa. 
tTB  aeceperit.  Jamne  er^o  yidetis  ct  auditis,  quia  sit  majfister  fidelium  7  Non  patres, 
Qondictoret  titalo  supcrbi.  non  magistri  nostri.  non  pontificum  ccetus,  non  sedcn,  non 
leholn  nee  concilia,  sed  pater  Domini  noatri  Jcsu  Christi.  Quid  ergo,  objicitis,  an 
homo  bominem  doccre  non  potest  ?     Ncquuquain.    Christus  cnim  dicit :  nemo  yenit 

id  met  nisi  pater  traxerit  eum Verba  spiritus  clara  sunt,  doctrina  Dei  clara  rat, 

doect  et  horoinis  animum  sine  ullo  humanie  rationis  additamcnto,  dc  salute  certjorem 
reddit,**  etc.  In  Zwinghus,  the  doctrine  of  abeolnte  predestination,  and  of  the  ex. 
elosiye  agency  of  the  Dciiy,  evidently  exerted  a  great  influence  in  the  framing  of  this 
■rtiele ;  namely,  that  what  man,  in  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  so  forth,  perfomw 
bj  refleetion,  A«  seefiw  only  so  to  do.  Loo  cit  p  171.  **Qood  verohic  in  re  opm 
tamen  esae  credis,  non  tuum  sed  Spiritus  sancti  f  ftt»  qui  oecnlte  in  t«  et  per  yiituiem 
tauok  aptnUu/* 
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scientific  iDveatigation  of  the  Scriptures,  in  order  that,  fVom  simple  srli« 
sans,  who  had  not  disqualified  themselyes  by  indalging  in  haman  fB- 
flectionsy  he  might  learn  immediately,  through  God,  the  mysteries  rf 
His  kingdom,  and  be  initiated  in  the  true  sense  of  Holy  Writ.  Mdane- 
thon  went  as  an  apprentice  to  a  baker,  not  only  to  learn  how  to  ooder- 
stand  the  Bible,  but  to  apply  it,  when  understood  in  the  manner  ^ 
have  mentioned  ;  for,  the  passage  *'  by  the  sweat  of  thy  brow,**  dee.  he 
conceived  to  be  a  divine  precept,  imposing  the  duty  of  manual  labov* 
We  are,  indeed,  aware,  that  Luther  himself  very  much  modified  tUi 
his  original  view,  which,  on  the  part  of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinkli, 
had  been  made  to  undergo  a  still  greater  change.     But,  when  we  wA 
to  exhibit  to  view,  the  internal  genesis  of  the  Protestant  theory  of  the 
Church,  we  should  not  hold  up  the  later  phase  as  the  earliest,  nor,  ii 
general,  confound  one  with  the  other.  The  later  conceptions  of  Luther, 
which  were  meant  to  be  an  improvement  on  his  earlier  opinions,  brought 
into  his  system  contradictions,  which  must  themselves  be  accounted 
for.     It  was  also  only  outward  phenomena  that  induced  Luther  to  pur- 
sue another  course — to  wit,  the  rise  of  the  Anabaptists.    As  the  authon 
of  this  sect,  like  Luther,  appealed  to  the  interior  teachings  of  the  Di* 
vinity,  and  as  he  felt  utterly  incapable  of  meeting  their  objections  on 
this  ground,  he  saw  himself  forced  to  insist  anew,  on  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  human  efforts,  for  the  right  understanding  of  Scriptive.  b 
general,  the  fanatical  commotions,  excited  by  the  so-called  heavenly 
prophets,  gave  a  very  different  turn  to  Luther's  mind,  than  he  previous^ 
ly  had ;  and  this  fact,  Adolphus  Menzel,  in  his  "  Modern  History  of  the 
Germans,*'  has  observed  with  great  penetration.     But,  at  all  events* 
those  are  far  from  duly  appreciating  Luther's  views  and  spirit,  wha 
imagine,  that  he  absolutely  believed  that  he  could  discover  the  true 
sense  of  Scripture,  by  an  historico-grammatical  interpretation*  Nothing" 
was  more  alien  to  him — nothing  more  at  variance  with  his  whole  sys* 
tem  :  the  very  notion  that,  by  human  exertions,  we  can  win  and  appro- 
priate to  ourselves  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  he  held   to  he  the 
acme  of  ungodliness.     Learned  interpretation  was,  by  no  moans,  his 
method  for  discovering  the  sense  of  the  Bible,  but  only  for  obtaining 
for  himself  and  others,  an  cxegetical  explication  of  the  sense,  engender- 
ed in  man  by  the  immediate  and  exclusive  operation  of  the  Deity— an 
explication,  which,  according  to  his  principles,  should  have  appeared 
quite  unnecessary.     Zwingle's  and  Luther's  original  views,  may  thus, 
in  a  certain  sense,  be  compared  with  the  Catholic  doctrine.  Hie  Catho- 
lie  Church  saith  :  •*  I  am  immediately  certain,  wherein  the  true  doc- 
tirine  of  Christ  and  of  the  Apostles  consists,  for,  I  have  been  therein  in- 
tructed,  trained  up  and  educated  ;  and  what  I  have  learned,  hath  been. 
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hf  the  Diriiie  Spirit^  deeply  impreaMd  and  confirmed  on  my  heart 
The  written  word  of  the  Apostles  can  only  coincide  with  their  oral 
eommunicationa,  and  must  be  interpreted  by  the  same.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  opinion  of  the  two  Reformers  appears  to  have  been  this: 
**  God,  by  his  own  interior  word  of  power,  working  with  human  co^ojpe^ 
ration,  hath  implanted  his  doctrine  within  us,  through  the  vehicle  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  According  to  this  interior  word,  whose  working 
forms  the  Christian  consciousness,  the  outward  word  must,  in  its  de- 
tails, be  then  explained."  It  is  indeed  extremely  difficult  to  form  a  very 
clear  conception  of  the  primitive  views  of  the  Reformers :  but,  we 
^nk  it  vain  to  attempt  to  reconcile,  in  any  other  manner,  the  words 
of  Lather,  **  The  believer  is  internally  taught  by  God  alone,"  with  the 
perpetually  recurring  assertion,  that,  without  the  Bible,  no  Christian 
knowledge  is  possible.  In  the  sequel,  we  shall  obtain  fuller  explanations 
tn  this  matter. 

f  nv.— Gootmoation.  Internal  ordhimtion.  Eyorj  ChristiaB  a  priest  and  teacher, 
and  eoneeqnently  independent  of  all  ecclesiastical  commonkm.  Notion  of  eeeie* 
Msstieal  fireedon. 

TTiese  opinions  were  attended  with  the  weightiest  and  most  decisive 
consequences.     As  each  believer  was  deemed  to  be  instructed  by  God 
alonoyand  capable,  without  human  aid,  of  attaining  to  Christian  know- 
ledge ;  so,  in  the  first  place,  an  outward  Christian  ministry  could  not 
even  be  conceived  :  God,  by  means  of  Scripture,  was  the  sole  teacher. 
In  the  second  place,  ordination,  as  a  sacrament,  became  no  longer  ne» 
ceasary  :  since  this  presupposes  the  necessity  of  a  continuance  of  the 
divine  work  of  salvation,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Church.     But  then, 
as  God  communicates  himself,  with  indubitable  certainty,  only  in  as 
immediate  and  interior  manner^  it  follows,  that  as  no  human  teacher  is 
any  longer  necessary  ;  so  an  outwardly  accredited  ministry  is  equally, 
and  still  more  unnecessary.     The  exterior  ordination  becomes  trans» 
muted^into  a  purely  internal  act,  whereby  God  imparts  the  consecration 
of  the  Spirit,  not  to  this  or  that  individual  in  a  special  manner,  but  to 
all  in  an  equal  degree.     In  a  word,  Luther  laid  hold  of  the  old  Christian 
idea  of  a  universal  priesthood,  disfigured  it,  and  then  applied  it  to  hie 
new  scheme.    This  is  a  subject  to  which  he  often  recurs,  but,  he  treats 
it,  at  full  length,  in  the  Essay  to  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  which  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  cite.  We  must  here  briefly  state  the  lead- 
ing ideas  of  this  essay.     Quite  in  the  beginning,  and  still  more  in  the 
coarse  of  this  production.  Catholic  Ordination  is  exhibited  as  a  mere 
daubing,  shaving,  and  jugglery,  whereby  nought  but  lying  and  idle 
foolsv  true  priests  of  Satan,  were  made.     One  could  likewise  shave  the 
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hair  off  any  sow,  and  put  a  dress  on  anj  block.*  Luther  requires  hi# 
disciples  confidently  to  reject  all  those,  who  hare  been  ordained  by  the 
beastf  as  he  calls  the  Pope,  that  is  to  say,  all  those  who  had  receired 
ordination  in  the  Catholic  Church,  in  whose  place  the  Pope  w  namedy 
as  being  its  representative.  No  one  should  doubt,  be  says,  that  he  is 
jmtified,  nay,  obliged  to  do  this^  since  all  believers  have  received  from 
Christ  a  priestly  dignity,  which  not  only  entitles,  but  binds  them  to 
exercise  the  office  of  teaching,  to  forgive  sins,  and  to  adannister  aD 
the  sacraments.  The  Holy  8pu%  wkk  fte  tn5ertor  tfncitoit,  imMrmat 
each  one  in  all  things^  engenders  faith  in  him,  and* makes  him  assore^ 
of  its  possession^t  Although  now  all  be  qualified  for,  and  possess  thv 
right  ojf  exercising  the  priestly  functions^  yet,  in  order  taaoaid  diearder, 
they  must  delegate  to  one  or  more  of  their  body  the  general  right,  to  be 
exercised  in  their  place,  and  in  their  name,  after  the  more  rmpect/ti 
members  of  the  community  have  imposed  hands  on  him,  and  thereby 
made  him  their  bishop.  (Ordination  according  to  this  point  of  viewf 
is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  act  of  introduction  into  an  ecclesiastical 
ofice.) 

Before  we  proceed  in  this  exposition,  we  may  be  permitted  to  express- 
the  thoughts,"which  the  views  of  Luther  here  stated,  have  excited  in  our^ 
minds.  His  writing  to  the  Bohemians,  in  the  true  democratic  tone  o^ 
the  most  disgusting  popular  adulation,  confers  on  every  Christian  i^ 
degree  of  perfection,  which  is  belied  by  the  most  casual  glance,  that^ 
an  impartial  spirit  will  cast  into  its  own  interior.     That  yearning  afler'' 


*  Luther  dc  InBiitocndis  miniBt.  eccles.  opp.  torn.  ii.  fol.  585. 

t  Loc.  cit  fbl.  584.  *-  Christianum  eife  pdto  cum,  qui  Spiritum  tanctam  babef, 
tpn  «t  (Chiiitus  ah)  docehit  eum  omnia.  Et  Johannea  ait :  unotio  ejus  dooebit  TOt 
omnia,  hoc  cat,  ut  in  aumma  dicam  :  Chriatianaa  ita  ceitua  eil,  quid  credere  et  noa 
credere  debcat,  ut  ctiam  pro  ipno  moriatur,  aut  aaltem.  muri  p«nitua  ait.**  (What 
would  Lutbcr  now  aay  7  Fol.  585.  •*  Dcindo  cum  quilibet  ait  ad  Terbi  Bainiatcrium 
natuae  Iwptiamo,  etc.  Quodsi  eicmplum  petimus,  adcat  Apollo  Act.  18,  quern  legi- 
muB  plane  aine  ulla  yocatione  et  ordinatione  Epheaum  TeniBBe  et  fcrventer  dlDcuise, 
Judnoaque  potentcr  revicieae. — Aliud  ezemplum  pneatant  Stephamua  et  PfuUppoa.  . 
,  .  •  Quo  jure,  m^o,  et  quik  auctoritatc  7  Certe  nuaquam  nee  rogati  nee  Toeati  aquat 
piam, Bed  proprio  moiu ct  gcncrali  jure**  (What avtoniahing proofa l>  Then :  ** Nofi 
tea  eat,  inquiunt,  et  sine  ezemplo,  aic  eligere  et  creare  epiacupoa.  Raqpcmdeo :  loo 
antiquia«*ima  et  eicmplis  Apitatolorum  auorumque  diacipulonim  probata,  licat  par  Pa- 
MBtaa  contrario  excmpio  ct  pcatilcntibua  doctrinia  abolita  et  extincta.**  (Compare  the 
Acts  of  the  Apoatlea  c.  ziy.  2'2 ;  Titua.  e.  i.  5.  11;  Tim.  ii.  3.;  Dcinde  ai  mauriae 
Boys  iva  caaat  ^mcn  cum  verbnm  Dei  hie  loeeat  at  jubeat,  aimul  ncoeaaitaa  ani— , 
foiD  cogit,  prarauB  nihil  mJTcre  debet  lei  noTitaa,  aed  verbi  nayeataa.  Nan  quid  rag» 
aoQ  eat  noTum,  quod  fidea  facit  7  Non  fuit  ctiam  Apoatolorum  teaipora  noTum  k^ 
JMOiodi  ■ftiniatarium  t    Nod  fuit  noTum,  quod  fiiii  laraal  fliara  tranainniiit  7"  ete. 
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communion,  which  is  discen)^b]e  in  overy  man,  and  by  none  is  felt 
more  vividly  than  by  the  Christian,  would  be  utterly  inezplicabley  if 
«ach  man,  like  to  a  God,  knew  everything,  possessed  all  truth  and  all 
life  within  himself,  and,  in  every  respect*  absolutely  sufficed  for  him- 
self. All  communion  arises  and  exists  but  by  the  sense,  or  the  clear 
knowledge  of  our  own  wants  and  deficiencies,  and  the  perceptioB 
thereby  determined,  that  it  is  only  in  connexion  with,  and  the  closest 
adherence  to  others,  our  own  incapacity  and  helplessness  can  be  re- 
moved. From  Luther^s  view  of  the  rights  of  a  Christian,  we  cannot 
even  conceive,  why  the  latter  should  at  all  need  a  teacher,  and  where- 
fore  a  community,  of  which  each  individual  member  possesses  sufficient 
power,  to  satisfy  all  his  own  wants,  should  be  called  on  to  appoint  such 
«  tisacher.  Even  the  quite  material  and  paltry  motive,  which  he  assigns 
ior  the  necessity  of  a  public  teacher,  namely,  ^  the  avoidance  of  dis- 
order," is,  in  his  scheme,  devoid  of  all  consistency. 

What  need  is  there  of  a  congregation,  for  mutual  edification  or  mu- 
tual instruction,  when  each  individual  is  taught  to  consider  himself  as 
mn  independent,  all-sufficient  monad  !     Far  other  principles  than  these 
<d  Luther's,  did  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
^c.  xii.)  unfold  on  the  communion  of  life  in  the  Church,  which  ho  finds 
established  in  the  distribution  of  the  diverse  gifts  of  the  one  Spirit 
4imong  many,  yet,  in  their  operations  necessary  for  all  believers,  who, 
therefore,  like  the  members  of  one  body,  are  taught  to  depend  one  upon 
the  other.     If  Luther  says,  **  each  one  is  born  out  of  baptism  for  the 
ministry,"  so  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  saith  :  '*  Are  all  apostles,  are  aU 
IN-ophets.  are  all  teachers  f     Luther  considers  the  Divine  Spirit  as  so 
4iistributed  among  all,  that  in  each  individual  it  is  found  in  all  its  forms, 
whereby  the  very  idea  of  a  common  organic  life  is  utterly  destroyed. 
Piftul,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  the  various  revelations  of  the  One  in  the 
manyy  whereby  a  living  connected  whole  is  produced.* 


*  Mdehior  Canvi  (Loci  theologiei,  Tib.  iy.  c.  4,  p  238,  teq)  hsfl  already  weW  an. 
•wered  Um  olrjectkni  of  the  Reforaiert,  that  Catholics  attribatcd  the  entire  gifts  of  the 
Hdy  Spirit  to  the  body  only,  and  were  unwilling  to  concede  to  indiTiduals  the  fbll 
measore  of  such  graces,  though  they  need  thrin  all.  Ganus  replies,  as  the  peculiar 
AmetionB  of  every  member  in  the  physical  body  tend  to  the  profit  of  the  whole,  and 
«ach  participates  in  them  all,  so  it  is  with  the  moral  body  of  the  Church.  **  Uni- 
coiqiie,  ait  S  Pautus,  nostrum  data  est  grratia  seeondum  mensuram  donationis  Christi. 
tit.  ipse  dedit  quosdam  quiden  apostolos,  etc.  ad  consummationcm  sanctorum  in 
«pai  ministerii,  in  ndificationcm  corporis  Christi.  Et  posterius :  accrescamns  in 
iDo,  qui  est  caput  Christus ;  ex  quo  totura  corpus  compactum  et  connexum  secun- 
dom  operationem,  in  mensuram  uniuscujusque  membri,  augmentum  corporis  facit  in 
adifieatlooem  sui  in  fiharitato.**    (Eph.  e.  iv.,  11.  16.)    Membrum  igitnr,  quoniam 
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Luther  thus  considered  each  individdul  believer  as  ahsolutely  indiei- 
pendcnt  of  a  religious  commuDity,  because  standing  tn  need  of  nonei^ 
and  therefore  ecclesiastically  free.  Here  we  are  enabled  to  explain  ■ 
phenomenon,  the  connection  whereof  with  others  was  impervious  to  tb» 
understanding  of  a  celebrated  historian.  Schmidt,  in  his  history  of  the 
Germans,  deemed  it  strange,  on  the  part  of  the  Lutherans,  that  tbej 
should  reject  metaphysical  freedom,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Itj 
claim  to  ecclesiastical  liberty.  It  was  precisely,  however,  the  denial  of 
the  former,  which  led  to  the  affirmation  of  the  latter.  He  who  befievw 
himself  to  be  guided  by  God  only,  cannot  possibly  discover  any  mean* 
ing  in  a  dependence  on  men ;  nay,  he  must  reject  it  as  absurd — as,  oi 
one  hand,  the  offspring  of  arrogance,  ambition,  and  the  love  of  a  besot* 
ting  domination  ;  so  on  the  other,  as  the  effect  of  spiritual  blindnetft 
and  of  a  slavish  sense,  ignorant  of  Gospel  liberty — the  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God.  The  Catholic,  on  the  other  hand,  who  concedes  to 
man  the  first-named  species  of  freedom,  and  pretends  not  to  deny  h» 
power  of  independent  action,  cannot  do  otherwise  than  look  on  himstf 
as  bound  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  for  thra  reason,  because 
everything  human  is  to  be  considered  as  established  in  manifold  rela^ 
tions,  and  determined  by  the  finite  world,  in  which  it  lives.* 


id,  quod  tottoa  corporie  est,  nihil  ubi  vindicat  proprium :  wd  ita  in  corpoe  omnia  i 
fert,  ut  magis  corporis,  quam  mcmbri  actioncs  perfeclionesque  ene  videantnr.    Qq»^-^ 
circa  illud  abenrdum  est,  quod  ii  scilicet,  quibuscum  nunc   disBeritur,  earn  cuiam,*** 

quam  dcbcnt  capere,  non  capiunt Nob  sane,  quemadmodum   Bciftioa,  animam^ 

actum  et  pcrfectionem  ewe,  maxime  quidem  corporis  phjrsici  organki,  •econd^'^ 
autem  loco  membrorum  ctiam  singuloruro,  quibus .  varias  licet  edat  fimctioiiei, 
scd  omnes  illoB  ct  corporis  proprie  sunt,  et  propter  corpus  ipsum  membcis  a  n^ 
turft,  tribute ;  ita  splritura  veritatis  ad  corpus  primum  ecclesia  rcferimus,  deindt 
propter  eccIcBJam  aa  singulas  etiam  ccclesix  partes,  non  ex  aequo,  Bed  analogia  et  pio- 
portione  quftdam  juxta  mcnsuram  uniuBcuJusquc  membri.  Unnm  corpos,  inqait,  et 
unus  spirituB.  Unicuiquc  autem  nostrum  data  est  grratia  secundum  mensuram  dooa- 
tionis  Chhsti.  Quipnam,  vero,  hsec  monsura  Christi  est  7  Secundum  opcrationem» 
ait,  in  mcnfiuram  uniuscujusqe  membri.  Spiritus  ergo  suo  quidem  modo  nngnlii  pio- 
misBus  est,  ut  magnos  doceat,  doccat  et  parvulos.  Ac  parvulia  lac  potum  dat,  mi^ 
joribuB  solidum  cibum.  IUIb  Christum  loquitur  et  hunc  crucifixem :  his  loquiter  i^ 
pientiam  in  mysterio  abscondltam.  Verum  singulis  mcmbris  aicBpiritua  Tcritatii 
adeBt,  ut  non  solum  corpori  universo  non  desit,  sed  corpori  quam  membria  prios  p»* 
tinaque  intelligaiur  adesse,  etc. 

*  Luther  dc  capt.  Babyl.  p-  288»  b.  **  Christianis  nihil  nuUo  jure  poBae  imponi  le- 
gum,  Bive  ab  hominibus,  sive  ab  angolia,  nisi  quantum  volunt,  Uberi  cnint  «iiiiiii«  §h 
omnibus.  Deccbat  enim  noa  esse,  sicut  parvuli  baptizati,  qui  nullis  Btudii*,  nuUis  ope- 
ribus  occupati,  in  omnia  sunt  llberi,  solius  gloria  baptiami  sui  securi  et  Balri.  Sumoi 
enim  ct  ipsi  parvuli  in  Christo,  aasidue  baptizati,  p.  2^,  a.  Dico  itaque  :  neque  pa- 
pa, nequc  cpiscopus,  neque  ullus  hominum  habet  jw  unius  syllabe  coostituend* 
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MoreoTer*  in  conaidering  the  outward  relations  of  things,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceiTe  how  the  doctrine  we  have  stated  might,  nay  must, 
hftTO  arisen  in  the  mind  of  Luther.  As  he  had  against  him  the  authori- 
ty of  the  existing  Church,  he  was  forced  to  resort  to  the  immediate 
power  of  God  working  within  him  ;  as  the  old  ecclesiastical  spirit  be- 
came extinct  in  his  breast,  he  must  begin  by  renouncing  all  historical 
ind  traditionary  guidance,  and  incapable  of  calling  back  in  person  the 
Apostles  themselves,  in  order  to  be  authorised  by  them  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  he  saw  no  other  expedient  than  an  appeal  to  an  invisible,  inter- 
nal authorization.  The  consequences  were  not  slow  to  follow.  Scarce 
iiad  Luther's  opinions  obtained  currency,  and  begun  to  be  enforced, 
when  men,  the  most  uncalled,  deemed  themselves  to  have  received  the 
calling  of  teachers,  and  universal  confusion  ensued.* 

The  Augsburg  Confession  sought  to  obviate  this  evil,  and  hence  en- 
foined,  that  no  one  should  teach  in  public,  who  had  not  received  a  law- 
iiil  vocation.  An  article  which,  in  the  Lutheran  system,  is  utterly 
imntelligible,  and  to  which,  therefore,  we  can  assign  no  place  therein : 
iat  must  merely  rest  satisfied  with  stating  its  existence,  as  well  as  the 
*jBlraneou8  causes,  to  which  it  owed  its  origin.  It  is,  too,  a  conse- 
|uence  of  the  accidental  character  of  this  article,  that  it  merely  asserts, 
rhat  every  teacher  is  to  be  called  in  a  lawful  manner,  without  at  all 
letermining  in  what  this  lawfulness  consists.f     Lawfulness,  according 


laper  Chriitianum  homtneni,  nin  id  fiat  ejasdem  conienBtl,  quidquid  aliter  fit,  tyren. 
lieo  ipirita  fit.**  Henoe,  Melancthon,  in  further  proof  of  this  aMerta  that,  after 
Ihriel,  no  new  law,  no  ordinance  and  rite  ought  to  be  institoted.  *'  Loci,  p.  6.  Ade. 
nit  ifptor  potettatem,  noyas  le^ea,  novoa  riiue  condondi.** 

*  The  congregation!  elected  such  men  for  their  preachers,  as  ipoke  hi  a  manner 
he  carnal  sense  was  delighted  to  hear.  It  was,  by  such  preachers  that  the  war  of 
he  peasants  was,  m  a  great  degree,  enkindled.  George  Eberlin,  a  Lntheran  paitor, 
B  the  year  1536,  dissuaded  the  peasants  from  joining  in  the  insurreetkMi.  and  among 
dier  things  observed :  *'  Should  the  people  say,  why  had  reyolt  been  preached  up  to 
hem,  the  answer  is,  why  did  they  not  let  their  preachers  be  tested  beforehand,  and 
rithoot  advice  suffer  every  looie  fisherman  to  preach  7  Compare  Bucholz :  Gcs. 
hiehte  der  Rogierung  Ford.  I.  (History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  I.)  Vienna, 
1831.  Tol.  u.  p.  230. 

t  Confess.  August  Art.  ziv.  De  ordine  ecclesiastioo  diicent,  quod  nemo  debeat 
D  acdesJA  publics  doccre,  nisi  rite  vocatus.  Moreover,  it  was  necessary  not  only  to 
MS  this  ordinance,  but  to  enjoin,  that  teachers  should  generally  be  procured,  and  be 
aaintained.  The  Saxon  nobility  and  peasants  took  Luther  at  his  word  ;  and  since 
0  had  told  them,  that,  by  the  interior  unction,  they  were  made  acquamted  with  all 
biiifs :  and  as  men  divinely  illtuiinated,  they  stood  m  need  of  no  human  teachers, 
liej  were  uncommonly  fluttered  by  this  declaration,  and  seriously  resolved  to  do 
way  with  the  public  ministry.    Hence,  they  withheld  (rum  the  curates  their  duet. 
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to  the  principles  of  the  Reformera,  conaiBted  in  this :  that  nothing  ex- 
ternal could  bo  lawfully  instituted,  and  that  every  one  might  undertake 
the  office  of  teacher,  who  believed  himself  under  the  impulse  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  and  could  find  such  singular  hearers,  aS|  firmly  on* 
vinced,  they  already  knew  everything,  and  needed  no  instraction,  yet 
were,  nevertheless,  most  desirous  to  learn.     That,  at  a  later  period, 
the  Consitttories  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  deciding  on  the 
qualifications  of  a  candidate,  for  the  office  of  preacher,  and  permitted 
the  congregation  to  elect  only  such,  as  had  enlisted  the  approval  of  tbo 
most  higher  functionaries,  is  a  fact  as  well  known,  as  the  utter  incoi- 
sbtcncy  of  such  an  arrangement,  with  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Luther,  must  be  evident  to  every  mind.     At  all  events,  it  is  a  very  le-     |i 
markablc  fact,  that  the  Lutherans,  nay,  Luther  himself,  in  his  maturer     u 
years,  should  have  practically,  at  least,  rejected  his  fundamental  opin-     -i 
ions,  and  thereby  unequivocally  demonstrated,  that,  perfectly  adapted      i 
as  those  opinions  might  be,  for  the  destruction  of  an  existing  ChurdN      i 
and  the  subversion  of  all  established  notions,  yet  were  they  utterly  un- 
serviceable, for  the  building  up  and  consolidation  of  a  new  Church*  ' 
To  construct  such  a  Church,  they  were  forced  to  recur  to  the  M 
Catholic  method,  which  had  been  so  violently  assailed.     In  the  exami- 
nation of  the  doctrines  of  the  Anabaptists,  we  shall  first  have  occasic^ 
to  furnish  the  most  striking  evidences  cf  this  retrograde  movement. 

§  ZLTI. — CoDtinuation.  *  InyiBible  Church. 

By  the  analysis  we  have  followed,  we  have  obtained  a  tolerably  comr  ^ 
pletc  insight,  into  the  Lutheran  theory  of  the  Church.  The  believer'^ 
according  to  what  has  been  stated,  is,  in  the  first  place,  instructed  hy^ 
God  only,  exclusively  of  all  co-operation  of  human  activity,  whether  i^ 
be  his  own,  or  that  of  other  men.  In  the  second  place,  he  is  on  thi^ 
account  infallible,  because,  having  been  taught  by  God,  without  human 
concurrence,  whereby  error  can  alone  arise,  he  is  in  himself  absolutely 


Luthor  complains  somewhere,  **  That  if  aid  be  not  speedily  brought,  the  Gospel, 
schools  and  parish  ministers,  arc  all  mined  in  this  land  ;  the  latter  most  go,  for  they 
possess  nothing,  and  wander  about,  looking  like  haggard  ghosts.**  Elsewhere  he 
■ays :  **  The  people  will  no  longer  give  anything,  and  there  is  such  thuiklennesi 
among  them  for  the  holy  Word  of  God,  that,  if  I  coold  do  it  with  a  safe  coaseienee,  I 
shoald  help  to  deprive  them  of  pastors  or  preachers,  and  let  them  live  like  swme.  as 
they  ahrcady  do.**  See  Plank's  History  of  the  Protestant  System  of  Doctrine.  VoL 
il.  p.  343.  (In  Gorman.)  Had  not  the  sovereign  power  interfered  to  set  restraints  on 
this  goiipel  liberty,  never,  according  to  Luther's  principles,  could  an  eccletiastieal 
community  have  been  formed. 
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inerrable.  Thirdly,  it  cannot  hence  be  diacemed,  why  he  should  need 
the  sopplemental  aid  of  a  coDgref^tion,  inrested  with  authority,  from 
whoee  centre  the  Word  of  God  should  be  announced  to  him  ;  for,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  outward  Divine  Word,  written  in  the  depths  of 
Us  heart,  he  hears  his  voice  alone,  and  without  an  intermediate  organ.* 
What,  after  all  this,  can  the  Church  be  other  than  an  invisible 
community,  since  no  rational  object,  in  the  visibility  of  the  Church,  can 
•ny  longer  be  conceived  ?  So,  in  fact,  Luther  defines  its  notion,  when 
he  saysb  "  As  we  pmy  in  faith,  I  believe  in  a  Holy  Ghost,  in  a  com- 
munion of  saints.  This  means  the  community,  or  congregation  of  all 
those,  who  live  in  the  right  faith,  hope  and  charity  ;  thus,  the  essence, 
lile  and  nature  of  Christendom,  consists  not  in  a  bodily  assemblage,  but 
in  the  assemblage  of  hearts  in  one  faith,  "f  That  this  one  faith  will 
never  fail,  Luther  had  not  the  slightest  cause  to  doubt,  for  God,  whose 
igency  is  here  represented  as  exclusive,  will  everywhere  produce  the 
nme  effecta 

But,  we  have  already  seen  how  Luther,  although,  according  to  him, 
believers  are  inwardly  taught  by  God  alone,  yet  all  at  once  (and  with- 
out its  being  possible  to  discover,  in  his  system,  any  rational  ground 
for  such  an  assumption),  admits  the  establishment  of  human  teachers, 
nnd  even  the  lawfulness  of  their  calling.  Hereby  the  Church  becomes 
visible,  recognizable,  obvious  to  the  eye,  so  that  the  ill-connected  notions 
d  God,  the  sole  teacher,  and  of  a  hunu&n  teacher  declared  competent, 
and  who  cannot  yet  be  dispensed  with,  meet  us  again  in  such  a  way  as 
to  imply,  that  the  invisible  is  still  a  visible  Church  also.  In  Luther's 
work  against  Ambrosius  Catharinus,  this  singular  combination  of  ideas 
is  most  decidedly  expressed.  Luther  asks  himself  the  question,  which 
Catharinus  had  already  proposed,  '*  but  those  will  say,  if  the  Church  be 
fwee  tft  the  spirit^  and  of  a  nature  thoroughly  spiritual,  how  can  we 
discern  where  on  earth  any  part  of  it  may  be?"  And  he  accordingly 
confcsoos,  that  it  must  be  absolutely  internal  in  its  nature ;  only  he 


We  must  here  for  once  obeerye  to  our  readers,  that  it  is  not  our  fault,  if,  in  the 
I  of  the  text,  a  contradiction  ihoald  be  apparent  For,  the  wordt,  **  God  alone 
without  any  intermediate  organ  worketh  in  man  ;**  and  those,  **  He  wofketh  by  the 
aid  of  the  external,  divine,  and  written  Word,**  iavolye  a  contradietioo.  It  is  only  in 
dM  aeeood  part  of  this  work,  thie  contradictkm  will  be  fully  solved. 

t  Luther  **  On  the  Papacy.**  Jena.  German  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  966.  Reeponi.  ad 
libram  Ambroa.  Cathar.  anno  15fil.  0pp.  torn  ii.  foL  376.  In  the  work  on  the  Pa. 
paey.  Lather  aaja,  ^  Furthermore,  becauie  eommnnion  with  the  TiaaMe  Church  ooa* 
ithotea  no  communkm  with  the  ioTiaible,  and  beeauie  many  noa-Christtana  are  fouad 
b  the  Tiaible  Chordi,  aono  ykible  Chureh  is  at  all  neoeaaiy  V* 
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replies,  **  (be  necesary  mark,  whereby  we  recognize  it«  and  which  we 
possess,  is  baptism*  aod  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  above  all,  the  Grospel.'^ 
Hereby  the  Church  evidently  becomes  outwardly  manifest,  and  coose* 
quently  not  entirely,  and  in  every  respect  spiritual.     Still  better  dodi 
the  Augsburg  Confession  describe  the  Church  as  a  community  of  sainti, 
in  which  the  Gospel  is  rightly  taught,  and  the  sacraments  are  doty 
administered  ;f  so  that,  in  as  far  as  it  consists  of  saints  only,  it  is  abso- 
lutely invisible  ;  for  the  saints  no  one  knoweth  but  God  alone  ;  and,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Gospel  is  there  taught,  and  baptism,  and  the  body  of  the 
Lord  are  therein  administered,  it  cannot  avoid    being  visible.    Tbe 
singularity  of  the  notion,  that  the  Church,  which  should  be  only  ta 
invisible,  because  a  purely  spiritual  one,  yet  must  be  perceptible  to  the 
senses,  is  still  further  heightened  by  the  addition,  that  it  is  found  there,     ; 
where  the  Gospel  is  rightly  taught,  and  the  sacraments  are  righdif  id- 
ministered.     For  this  passage  supposes  that  there  are  false  Churches ; 
and  now  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  opposite  Churches,  the  right 
doctrine   set  forth  by   the   saints,   and    the  right  worship    adminit- 
tered  by  them,   is  given    as  a  sign.      Doubtless,    the  true  Church 
possesses    the    pure    evangelical    Word  and   sacraments,  and  lirei 
by  them,  and  consequently  possesses  saints.    Yet,  from  all  this,  tbe 
true  Church  of  Christ,  amid  the  struggle  of  various  parties,  is  not  to  be 
recognized.     For,  either  from  the  circumstance,  that  a  saint,  or,  it 
other  words,  a  man  qualified  by  God  alone  for  the  ministry,  preacheSf 
we  should  conclude  his  doctrine  to  be  true  ;  or  else,  from  the  truth  oi 
his  doctrine,  wc  infer  that  he  is  a  saint.     The  first  is  not  possible,  for^ 
from  a  thing  to  us  uncertain,  nothing  certain  can  be  deduced.     Th^ 
second  presupposes,  that  he,  who  wishes  to  learn  the  true  doctrine  o^ 
Christ,  and  consequently  demands  a  characteristic  of  the  same*  already^ 
possesses  the  true  doctrine,  and  is  certain  and  assured  of  its  possession* 
and  therefore  needs  no  mark.     Yet,  every  one  inquires  after  the  true 
Church  of  Christ,  only  because  he  wishes  to  attain  to  the  possession  of 
Christ's  true  doctrine,  as  well  as  to  acquire  the  certainty  and  assurancci 


*  Luther*8  Respons.  ad  libr.  Ambros.  Cathar.  loc.  cit.  fol.  376.377.  Dices  antem, 
aa  ecclcflia  tota  est  in  spiritu,  et  res  omnino  spiritualis,  nemo  ersro  noeae  potent,  ubi  lit 
alia  ejus  pars  in  toto  orbe.  .  .  .  Quo  ergo  signo  agnoscam  eccleaiam  ?  RMpoodeo; 
ngnum  neccssarium  cat,  quod  ot  habemus,  Baptiama,  ac  paDcm  ct  omnium  potiaa* 
mum  Evangelium. 

t  Confess.  August.  Art.  yii.  Item  doeent,  quod  una  aancta  ecokaia  perpetoo 
mansura  sit.  Est  autem  ecclesia  congrcgatio  aanctorum,  in  quk  Evangelium  recta 
docetur,  et  recte  administrantur  sacramenta.  Et  ad  rcram  unitatem  ecclesue  satis 
est,  consentirc  de  doctrine  Evrngelii,  et  administratioiie  aacramentorom. 
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lat  he  possesses  it.  But,  should  he  receive  for  answer,  the  tme 
%urch  is  there,  where  the  true  doctrine  is  found,  so  a  reply  is  evidentlj 
iven,  which  is  nought  else  but  the  question  itself,  that  is  to  say,  nothing 
t  all  is  answered. 

iLTn« — Continuation.   Riae  of  the  visible  Chnroh  according  to  Lather.    Ultimata 
reaaons  for  the  troth  of  an  article  of  faith. 

But,  as  yet  this  reasoning  can  scarcely  be  understood  ;  and  its  real 
Bnse  will  then  only  be  clearly  apprehended,  when  we  have  dwelt  more 
i  large  on  the  origin  of  the  Church,  such  as  Luther  darkly  conceived 
•  His  meaning  may  thus  be  more  accurately  expressed  as  follows. 
1  a  man,  belief  in  Christ  takes  seed  ;  if  this  faith  come  to  maturityt 
len  is  the  disciple  of  Christ  formed.  But,  as  a  mere  believer,  he  stands 
ily  in  one  relation  to  God  in  Christ ;  he  is  a  member  of  the  invisible 
harch,  of  the  concealed  and  everywhere  scattered  worshippers  of  the 
ord.  But  as  soon  as  he  gives  utterance  to  his  faith,  that  which  was 
dden  within  him,  bursts  visibly  forth,  and  he  appears  an  open  disciple 
'  die  Saviour,  perceptible  to  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.  If  he  finds 
m  several  with  the  like  views,  i£  they  associate  with  him,  and  together 
itwardly  set  forth  the  substance  of  that,  which  they  internally  recog- 
ze  as  religious  truth  :  then  the  invisible  community  becomes  visible. 
he  common  faith,  which  inwardly  animated  and  united  all,  ere  they  • 
lew  each  other's  sentiments,  becomes,  as  a  common  doctrine,  an  out- 
&rd  bond  holding  them  all  together.  In  the  same  way  it  is  with  the 
craments,  and  the  outward  worship,  which  they  acknowledge  to  be 
dained  by  Christ.  That  Luther  had  this  idea,  is  ^ident  from  what 
[lows.  In  his  apology  for  free-will,  Erasmus  took  occasion  to  touch 
I  this  weak  side,  in  the  Lutheran  doctrine  respecting  the  Church, 
ither  had  then  made  considerable  steps  in  the  way  of  improvement, 
k1  solemnly  declared,  that  he  approved  not  the  principles  of  those  who, 

all  their  assertions,  constantly  appealed  to  the  language  of  the  Spirit, 
their  interior  ;  and  expressed  his  opinion  in  what  manner  the  Scrip- 
re  should  be  judge  in  matters  of  faith.  He  says,  an  internal  certainty 
having  seized  the  true  sense  of  Holy  Writ,  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
6  outward  certainty ;  the  former  (the  Christian  consciousness) 
onsting  in  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  assures  each 
dividual,  that  he  is  in  possession  of  the  truth;  the  latter  con- 
(ting  in  the  Scriptural  proofs  alleged  by  the  public  ministry.*     In 


*  Luther  dc  seryo  arbitrio.  Opp.  torn.  iii.  fol.  182.    Neqac  illoa  probo,  qui  rcfugium 
am  ponunt  in  jactanti&  ^iritCu.    Noa  bIc  dicimus,  duplici  judicio  spihtus  esee  ex> 


i  I 
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this  passage,  the  cler^  are  conceived  to  be  the  representatives  of  the 
Charch,  which  accordingly  is  of  a  nature  quite  visible,  and  profesaiiig 
llie  faith  of  the  invisible  Church,  expressing  its  consciousness,  has  a  de* 
fined  system  of  doctrines,  that  through  the  instrumentality  of  itsmiDii* 
tors  it  defends,  and,  as  the  sentence  of  the  saints,  holds  to  be  true  and 
inerrable.  The  visible  Church  appears,  consequently,  as  the  ezpiesHoi 
mnd  the  copy  of  the  invisible. 

The  following  considerations  are  of  great  importance,  to  enable  uito 
form  a  complete  conception  of  the  Lutheran  theory  of  the  Charch,  and 
of  its  divergence  from  the  Catholic  system.  Luther  confounded  the 
interna]  sense  of  the  truth  of  a  proposition,  with  its  outward  testimony, 
or  rather,  his  view  of  the  purely  interior  and  spiritual  nature  of  the 
Church,  whose  members  were  instructed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  only,  necef.  hi 
aarily  involved  this  confusion.  ** 

AfteT  dilating  at  length  on  the  manner  in  which  the  Christian,  ainid 
the  various  views  as  to  the  sense  of  the  written  Word,  can  assore  him* 
self  that  his  own  view  is  the  true  one,  he  lays  down  the  maxim :  ^thes 
thou  canst  be  assured  of  any  matter,  when  thou  canst  freely  and  safely 
assert,  this  is  the  [Hire  and  genuine  truth  ;  for  this  will  I  live  and  diei 
and  he  who  teaches  otherwise,  be  he  who  he  will,  let  him  be  anathemi.*** 
Hereby,  Luther  made  subjective  certainty  the  highest  criterion  of  Goe- 
^  pel  truth,  without  reflecting  that,  by  the  very  fact,  the  eternal  Word  of 
God  had  become  an  outtpord  teacher^  an  external  authority^  for  attesting 
that  that  Divine  Word  had  revealed  such  and  such  doctrines,  was  abote 
all  things  necessary,  in  order  to  impart  the  certainty  in  question.  Tbfi 
passage  of  St.  Paul's,  "  If  an  angel  from  heaven  were  to  teach  another 


plorandfiB  tcu  improbandot.    Uno  interiori,  quo  per  Spiritum  sanctum  vel  doomn  D^^ 
■ngularc,  quilibet  pro  w,  raique  flolitn  salute  illustratus,  certiraime  jndicat  et  dmnma^^ 
omnium  dogmata  et  aensua,  de  quo  dieitor  1  Cor.  ii.  1.    Spintualis  omnia  jodieat  el  ^^ 
nemine  judicalur.    Hec  ad  fidem  pertinet,  et  neceaaria  est  euUibet  etiam  priTalii^ 
Christiano.    Hanc  suporius   appcllavimus  interiorem  claritatem   Scriptmv  Mcne^ 
Altcrum  est  judicium  externum,  quo  non  modo  pro  nobis  ipais,  aed  et  pro  aliis«t  prop* 
ter  alionim  salutcm,  ccrtissimc  judicamus  spiritus  et  dogrmata  alionim.    Hoc  judidioi 
est  public!  ministcrii  in  yerbo,  et  officii  extcrni,  ct  maxime  pertinet  ad  duces  et  pre- 
cones  yerbi.     Quo  utimur,  dum  infirmos  in  fide  roboramus  (7)  et  adyersarioa  rcfutft* 
mas.    Sic  dicimus.  judice  Scripturi,  omnes  spiritus  in  facie  Ecclcsia  cmc  probandos. 
Mam  id  oportct  apud  Christianos  esse  imprimis  latum  atque  fiimisnimnm,  Scriptnras 
■anctas  esse  lucem  spiritualcm,  ipso  sole  longe  clariorcm :  presertim  in  iia,  que  per. 
tinent  ad  salutcm  vcl  neccssitatem     Thus  he  speaks  in  the  year  1535,  not  when  he 
wrote  to  the  Bohemians.     Here  we  find  the  source  of  what  was  afterwards  put  forth, 
as  a  claim  of  the  Lutheran  clergy. 

*  Luthei^s  Commentary  on  the  Epist.  to  the  Galat  part  i.  p.  31.    In  the  writing 
to  the  Bohemians,  this  sentiment  is  often  expre«ed. 
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ttlf  let  him  be  mnathema,"  gmre  him  occaMoa  to  make  this  aner« 
But  Luther  did  not  coiwider,  that  Paul,  to  whom  the  Savioor 
elf  liad  appeared,  to  whom  extraordinary  rerelations  had  been  made, 
in  a  rery  different  situation  from  an  ordinary  Christian.  Doubtle«| 
unconquerable  firmness  of  Christian  conviction,  is  the  mark  of  a 
•beliering  soul;  yet,  unfortunately,  the  grossest  error  hath  the 
or  to  exert  the  most  lamentable  fascination  over  the  mind,  and  bring 
r  degrees  under  bondage,  as  Luther,  had  he  eren  been  unacquainted 
1  earlier  examples  in  history,  might  hare  seen  in  those  fanatics,* 
m  he  so  violently  combated. 

n  expedient,  varying  in  expression,  yet  the  same  in  substance,  is 
rted  to  by  Zwinghus,  when,  in  his  ^  Commentaries  on  True  and 
e  Religion,"  he  says,  the  mark  of  true  doctrine,  the  sign  that  we 
s  rightly  understood  the  Divine  Word,  is  the  unction  and  testimony 
he  Holy  Spirit.  Faith,  according  to  him,  is  no  science,  for  it  is  pre- 
ly  the  learned  who  are  often  most  addicted  to  error ;  and,  on 
account,  faith  is  no  matter  for  investigation,  and  is  exalted  above 
(rifcf 

iwinglius  makes  here  the  most  perverse  application  of  a  truth,  which 
tiad  found  a  thousand  times  repeated  in  Catholic  writers,  especiaJly 
mystics.  The  belief  in  Jesus  Christ,  must  undoubtedly  attest  itself; 
nch  one,  who  possesses  it  in  the  right  way,  it  will  exalt  and  extend 
consciousness  of  God  ;  it  will  pervade  and  transform  his  whole  ox« 
ince ;  infuse  into  his  soul  the  fullest  confidence  in  God,  the  deepest 
oquillity,  and  the  most  joyous  consolation;  and  impart  to  him  a  power 
all  good,  and  the  victory  over  hell  and  death*  In  these  personal 
ceptions,  the  dogmas  professed  by  the  understanding  as  the  doctrine 
fesus  Christ  are  tested  ;  and  we  clearly  recognize  herein  the  fulfil* 
nt  of  what  that  doctrine  promised,  and  the  truth  of  its  claim  to  be  a 
ver  from  God.  But,  the  converse  of  this  proposition  can,  by  no 
ans,  be  affirmed,  that  a  series  of  religious  tenets,  which  tend  to  nourish 
I  piety  of  an  individual,  or  a  greater  or  smaller  circle  of  men,  necessarily 
itain  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  or  even  are  not  at  variance  with  it.  There 
DO  doubt  but  that  the  opinion,  that  man  in  his  regeneration  worketh 
thing,  and  God  alone  worketh  all  things,  captivated  and  strongly  ex* 
ed  the  religious  feelings  of  Luther.  But  the  inference  which  he 
mce  drew,  that  therefore  that  tenet  was  taught  by  Christ,  cannot  be 
mitted.     The  writings  of  Calvin,  Beza,  Knox,  and  others  show,  that, 


•  The  Anabaptists. 

t  Zwiof li  CoouMOt  ds  fori  etlUsa  niiy.  Oppu  torn,  it  ftiL  195. 
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from  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  they  and  their 
disciples  derived  a  marvellous  ease  of  mind,  a  boundless  religious  ei* 
tbusiasm  (which  oHen  even  degenerated  into  a  frightful  all-destructife 
fanaticism,)  and  an  uncommon  energy,  activity,  and  perseverance  of 
conduct.     But  it  thence  as  little  follows,  that  tiie  doctrine  which  rei»  1 
dered  these  Calvinists  personally  easy,  is  a  Christian  and  apostolic  one^ 
as  from  the  mere  circumstance,  that  in  the  reception  of  the  sacramenti^ 
Zwinglius  felt  himself  impressed,  strengthened,  and  solaced  by  no  \a^ 
Divine  power,  we  could  conclude,  that,  through  these  channels  of  nl- 
vatioD,  Christ  imparts  not  from  the  spring,  whose  waters  flow  into  eter- 
nal life.     And  if  all  the  three   Reformers,   together  with   all  their 
followers,  had  the  personal  experience  and  hving  conviction  of  never  hav- 
ing performed  one  good  work,  what  would  thence  follow  t     Evidentlj 
nought  else,  than  that  the  state  of  their  souls  was  most  lamentable,  tod 
we,  if  they  still  lived,  would  be  obliged  to  require  them  serioudy  to 
amend  their  lives.     But  by  no  means  will  we  draw  the  inference,  tint 
it  could  not  have  been  otherwise  ;  nay,  we  will  urge  against  them,  ti 
a  matter  of  capital  reproach,  thcU  out  of  themselves^  out  of  their  on 
individual  life  they  have   deduced  an   universal  law.      Christ  is  mr     P 
pattern  as  toeU  as  our  lawgiver ;  but  such  no  creature  is.     Hie  Le* 
theran  Church  is  the  incarnate  spirit  of  Luther,  and  therefore  thai 
one-sided. 

§  XL7UI.— CoDtinoation.     Divergences  in  the  doctrine  on  tho  Church,  riioftlj 

expressed. 

Now  only,  can  the  difierenccs,  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Lo* 
theran  view,  be  reduced  to  a  short,  accurate,  and  definite  expression* 
The  Catholics  teach  :  the  visible  Church  is  first,  then  comes  the  invis* 
iblc  ;  the  former  gives  birth  to  the  latter.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
Lutherans  say  the  reverse  :    from  the  invisible  emerges  the  yisible 
Church  :  and  the  former  is  the  ground-work  of  the  latter.     In  this  ap. 
parently  very  unimportant  opposition,  a  prodigious  difference  is  avowed. 
When  Christ  began  to  preach  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  existed  nowhere 
but  in  him,  and  in  the  Divine  idea.     It  came  from  without  to  men,  and 
first  of  1^11  to  the  apostles,  in  whom  the  divine  kingdom  was  thus  founded 
by  the  Word  of  God,  speaking  from  without,  and  after  a  human  fashion 
unto  them ;  so  that  it  was  conveyed  to  them  from   without.     When, 
through  external  media,   the  religious  consciousness  of  these  had  been 
awakened,  by  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  and  they  had,  accordingly, 
received  the  outward  calling,  to  announce  the  Gospel  unto  others,  they 
went  into  countries  where,  in  like  manner,  the  kingdom  of  God  ttas  not 
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tot  the  dominkm  of  Satan ;  and,  as  instruments  of  Christ,  working 
within  them*  they  impressed,  from  without,  the  image  of  the  celestial 
man  on  the  interior  of  those,  who  before  had  been  stamped  with  the 
image  of  the  earthly  one.  And  as  Christ  had  done  unto  them,  they 
i1h>  did  again  unto  others :  they  appointed  disciples,  who,  like  them, 
eontinued  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  as  the  Holy  Scripture,  in 
mimeroiis  passages,  loudly  declares,  and  so  on  perpetually  did  the  in* 
visible  spring  out  of  the  visible  Church.  This  order  of  things  is  im- 
plied in  the  very  notion  of  an  external,  historical  revelation,  whose  entire 
peculiar  essence  requires  a  definite,  perpetual,  and  outward  ministry, 
to  which  each  one  must  adhere,  who  will  learn  the  dictates 'of  that 
lerelation.  By  the  tistimony  of  this  ministry,  and  so  by  an  outward 
testimony,  the  external  revelation  is  preserved  in  its  truth,  purity,  and 
integrity. 

But  according  to  Luther,  it  is  quite  otherwise.  First,  it  is  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness  (interwr  cUaritua  sacra  Scriptures ;)  then  comes  the 
eotward  certainty  {exfjerior  daritus  sacra  SSHptura ;)  the  Church  is 
a  community  of  saints,  in  which  the  Gospel  is  rightly  announced ; 
Mints,  above  all,  are  consequently  described  as  existing,  whose  origin, 
extraction  and  rise,  are  utterly  unknown,  and  then  they  preach.  How 
then  have  they  become  disciples  of  Christ  ?  The  universal  priesthood 
of  all  Christians  precedes,  and  out  of  this  grows  the  special  priesthood; 
bat,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  special  which  determines  the  general 
priesthood,  the  outward  the  internal  one.  If  the  apostles  have  not  pro- 
duced the  Lord,  as  little  have  the  disciples  of  the  apostles  elected  the 
latter.  And  wherein,  according  to  Luther,  is  a  man  in  the  last  result 
to  find  the  certainty,  that  he  possesses  the  truth  t  In  a  purely  internal 
act,  in  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  just  as  if  the  revelation  in 
Christ  Jesus  were  an  interior  one ;  as  if  he  had  not  become  man — as 
if  in  consequence,  the  question  at  issue  were  not  about  an  external  tea- 
timony,  an  outward  authority,  to  impart  to  us  the  certainty  as  to  what 
he  taught.  Hence,  the  respect  for  tradition  in  the  Catholic,  and  the 
fejection  of  it  in  the  Protestant  Church.  By  Luther,  the  outward 
authority  of  the  Church  is  converted  into  an  interior  one,  and  the  ex* 
terior  Word  authenticated  as  divine  into  the  internal  voice  of  Christ 
and  of  his  Spirit. 

Had  he  wished,  from  his  idea  of  the  Church,  to  draw  a  consistent  in- 
ference in  respect  to  Christ,  so  he  might  very  well  have  given  up  an 
outward,  historical  Christ,  and  an  external  revelation  ;  nay,  he  would 
have  been  compelled  to  reject  the  latter  as  incongruous.  But  all  Chris- 
tianity rests  on  the  incarnate  Son  of  God :  hence,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
oatward,  and  written  Word,  Luther  attempted  to  maintain  an  unison 


&v 
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with  an  external  revelation.  Yet,  the  impoerilMlity  of  clearing  his  doe* 
trine  of  all  reasonable  doubts,  and  well-founded  objectionSf  which  might 
be  adduced,  even  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  urged  him,  in  his  oott- 
troversy  with  Catholics,  to  accord  the  finaH  decision,  in  religions  mat* 
ters,  to  the  internal  Word.*  But,  when  arguing  with  the  fmnatics,wbt 
themselves  appealed  to  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  he  then  held  fiist  to  thi 
outward  Word,  and  even  entrenched  himself  within  the  authority  of  the 
perpetually  visible  Church.f     Hence,  from  this  essential  perversion  of 


*  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  cite  the  Conference  of  Ratisbon,  hi  the  year  1541, 
at  which  the  Bpcakora,  on  both  eides,  had  agreed  on  the  article,  that  to  the  Chvch 
alone  belongeth  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  When  now  the  notkm  of  the  Church 
came  to  be  discuBsed,  and  the  Catholics  understood  bj  it  the  outward,  Tisible  Chuich, 
Mclancthon  declared  at  the  end,  that  by  the  Church  were  to  be  ondontood,  Ik 
taintst  that  is  to  saj,  those  in  whom  God  alone  had  begotten  faith. 

t  Luther,  in  a  letter  to  Albert,  elector  of  Prussia,  writes  as  follows :— -^  His  iiti* 
elc,"  says  he  (the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar.)  **is  not  i 
doctrine  or  opinion  invented  by  men,  but  clearly  founded  and  laid  down  in  the  Geipd 
by  the  plain,  evident,  undoubted  words  of  Christ,  and,  from  the  origin  of  the  Chdi- 
tian  Churches,  down  to  the  present  hour,  haih  been  unanimously  believed  and  heU 
thruughuut  the  whole  world.  This  is  proved  by  the  dear  Fathers,  books,  and  wii> 
tings,  both  in  the  Greek  and  the  L«atin  tongues ;  and,  moreover,  by  the  daily  nse  and 
pmctice  of  this  Institution,  down  to  the  present  day.  This  testimony  of  all  the  holy 
Christian  Churches  (hud  we  even  nothing  more,)  should  be  alone  sufficient  to  maks 
US  adhere  to  this  article,  and  not  to  listen  to,  or  be  led  by  any  fanatical  spirit ;  for, it 
is  dangcrouH  und  frightful  to  hear  and  believe  any  tiling  contrary  to  the  unanimooi 
tcstiincmy,  belief,  and  doctrine  of  all  the  holy  Christian  Churches,  as  from  the  be^ 
ning,  and  with  one  accord  they  have  now  taught,  for  upwards  of  fiAcen  hundred 
years,  throughout  the  whole  world.  Had  it  been  a  new  article,  and  not  from  the 
foundultuu  of  the  holy  ChriHtian  Churches ;  or,  had  it  not  been  so  unanimously  heM 
by  all  Churches,  and  throughout  all  Christendom ;  then  it  were  not  dangerous  or 
frightful  to  doubt  it,  or  to  dispute  whether  it  be  true.  But  since  it  hath  been  bi^lieved 
from  the  very  origin  of  the  Church,  and  so  far  as  Christendom  extends;  whosoever 
doubts  it  duih  as  much,  as  if  he  believed  in  no  Chnstian  Church,  and  not  only  coO' 
demns  the  whole  Chnstian  Church,  as  a  damned  heretic  ;  but  condemns  even  ChriM 
hims4.ll,  with  all  the  apostles  and  the  prophets,  who  have  laid  down  this  aiticle.whick 
wo  utter,  **  I  believe  in  one,  holy  Christian  Church,**  and  have  vehemontly  proclaim- 
ed (as  Christ  hunsclf  in  Matlhcw,  c.  xxviii.  20)— '»  Behold,  I  am  with  yc  all  dajs, 
even  to  the  cuusummation  of  the  world  ;*'  and,  (as  St.  Paul,  in  i  Tim.  iii.  13)— 
**  The  Church  is  the  pillar  and  the  ground  of  the  truth.**  If  Gud  cannot  lie,  tliea 
the  Church  cannot  err.  And  let  not  your  Highness  think  that  this  is  my  counsel,  ss 
if  it  sprang  from  me ;  it  is  the  counsel  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  knoweth  all  hearti 
and  things  better  than  we  do ;  for,  such  He  hath  declared  by  His  chosen  instrumsnt, 
8t.  Paul,  when  the  latter  says  to  Titus  (c.  iii.  10.1 1.)  **  An  heretical  man,  thou  must 
know,  ■  subverted,  and  sinneth,  being  condenmed  by  hisowTi  Judgment.** — 1'he  fd. 
lowing  passage,  too,  from  the  same  Reformer,  is  well  worthy  of  remark : — ^**  We  eon- 
IbH,  that  nnder  Ihe  Papacy  there  is  many  a  Christian  bksdng — nay,  every  Christiia 
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,  spraiig  tiie  constant  Tacillation  between  the  adoption  of  a  Tirible 
an  ioTuible  Chareh,  an  outward  and  an  internal  Word,  as  the  ul- 
te  groand  for  the  profession  or  the  rejection  of  any  doctrine ;  so 
,  sometimes,  the  risible  Church  is  made  to  judge  the  invisible,  some* 
m  vice  vend.  Hence,  in  the  succeeding  history  of  the  Lutherans, 
sonstant  uncertainty,  whether  and  how  far  the  symbolical  books 
I  to  be  received  as  binding,  and  in  what  relation  the  Scripture  stood 
em.  Hence,  the  contest,  whether  Luther  had  willed,  or  not,  a  vis* 
or  an  invisible  Church ;  he  willed  both,  and  taught  what  was 
naistent  with  either.  But  Luther's  true  spirit  gradually  gained,  in 
req>ect,  the  most  decided  victory,  yet  only  in  an  inverted  course  : 
ler  followed  a  mystical  impulse,  and  what  in  the  dark,  tumultuous, 
ifltible  rush  of  hii  feelings,  appeared  to  him  as  the  truth,  he  firmly 
itained  ;  whereas,  his  later  followers  have  given  themselves  up  to 
'oHtnud  element  predominant  in  man  ;  and,  in  consequence,  what- 
seems  raOonal  to  them,  whatever  they  can  most  easily  and  most 
'eniently  master  by  the  understanding,  they  immediately  hold  to  be 
ptiiral  doctrine.  As  subjectivity  must  decide,  what  is  matter  of 
ly,  we  see  the  numberless  variations  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ ; 
vrhat  seemeth  true  to  each  individual,  he  forthwith  places  in  his 
oar's  mouth.  So  it  came,  at  length,  to  such  a  pass,  that  among 
atiaiis  themselves,  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  was  doubted,  de- 
I  and  even  ridiculed;  for,  a  revelation  which  leaves  us  in  the 
,  as  to  its  own  purport,  and  can  establish  among  its  own  followers 
ofnmon,  settled,  and  lasting  understanding  of  the  same,  reveals  on 
account  nothing,  and  thereby  contradicts  and  refutes  itself. 
Te  again  repeat  it :  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine,  the  Word  is  be- 
i  flesh,  the  Word  is  become  man,  was  never  clear  to  Luther's  mind, 
otherwise  he  would  have  seen,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  signified 
nore,  than  that  for  thirty  years  and  upwards,  the  Divine  Word  had 
ly  and  palpably  worked  among  the  Jews  in  Palestine :  secondly, 
it  intimated  fhr  more,  than  that  the  Word  had  therewith  ended, 
happily  before  its  extinction,  it  had  been  recorded  on  paper.  Had 
Mr  been  able  to  rise  to  the  true  notion  of  the  incamation  of  the 
M^  he  certainly  would  have  conceived  the  Church  to  be  an  institute 
location;  but  this  was  never  clearly  stated  by  him,  and  still  less 
I  his  point  of  view  were  it  intelligible,  had  he  even  most  clearly 


ing  ■>  tme  baptim»«  trne  laenuiient  of  the  altar— true  power  of  the  keyi  for 
Bigiyeiicai  of  nn^^tnie  office  of  preaching^-a  true  catechinn.    I  lay,  that  oo- 
lie  pope,  there  it  the  true  Chrifltianity — ^yea,  the  right  pattern  of  Cluiftianitj,*' 
Tbm  he  goes  on  lo  eoforoe  thn  troth  agmit  hii  opponeiits. 
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exprased  himadf  on  tlie  aubjeot  We  caanot  perceire  in  hiiqM 
how  man  really  cometh  by  Holy  Writ,  nor  eren  indeedi  why  ha  aw 
instruction  and  human  education*  to  attain  1o  trm»  kmowkdg&i  i 
God  alone*  and  by  interior  meam^  teacheth  him.  Aa  littlecan  «•( 
ceife,  wherefbre  hnman  exhortaCiony  menace,  and  inalructioa  A 
be  neceaary,  to  induce  him  to  wiil  what  is  good*  ainoe  thia  Gcd  i 
worketh. 
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Luther's  notion  of  the  Church  isf  however,  not  ialaef  though 
one-sided.  If  he  found  it  impoorible  to  conceire  the  Church  aa  a  1 
institute,  wherein  man  becometh  holy  ;  so  he  still  retained  the  * 
that  it  should  consist  of  saints,  whereby  its  ultimate  and  higheali 
is  declared.  In  more  than  one  place,  he  says,  he  attachea  great  m 
to  the  definition  of  the  Church,  as  a  community  of  sainta ;  becanaa 
individual  can  thence  infer  what  he  should  be.  In  his  syateao,  thfl 
rior  part  of  the  Church,  which  is  yet  the  most  iropcMlant,  ia  ereryi 
put  forward ;  and  that  no  one  in  the  Divine  kingdom  can  eqo 
true  rights  of  citizenship,  when  he  belongs  only  outwardly  lo  tho  Cb 
and  hath  not  entered  into  the  true  spirit  of  Christ,  is  in  a  praiaofi 
manner  pointed  out*  Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  ( 
maintains  his  Church  in  the  power  of  victory,  by  means  of  tha8% 
live  in  bb  faith,  belong  to  hiro  in  heart  and  spirit,  and  rejoice  ia  U 
cond  coming.  It  is  also  not  to  be  doubted,  that  tbeae  ar«  the  tm 
porters  of  his  truth  }  that  without  them  it  would  soon  be  forgotCei^ 
into  pure  error,  or  degenerate  into  an  empty,  liollow  formaliaiiL 
without  doubt,  these — the  invisible,  who  have  been  changed  and  | 
fiod  into  the  imago  of  Christ,  are  the  supporters  of  the  visible  Cha 
the  wicked  in  that  Church,  the  unbclievors,  the  hypocrites,  the 
members  in  the  body  of  Christ,  would  be  unable  for  a  single  day  t$ 
serve  the  Church,  even  in  her  exterior  forms.  Nay,  aa  ihr  aa  ia 
lies,  they  do  all  to  distract  the  Church,  to  sacrifice  her  to  baao  paai 
to  pollute  her,  and  abandon  her  to  the  scorn  and  mockery  of  her- 
mies*  With  never- failing  profusion  doth  the  Lord  raise  up,  in  thfl 
neas  of  His  strength,  men,  through  whom  He  sheds  over  His  Chi 
light  and  the  newness  of  life ;  but,  because  after  a  human  fashion, 
cannot  be  infallibly  recognized  as  his  disciples,  and  even  ought  n* 
be  so,  in  order  not  to  promote  confidence  in  mere  man,  and  bccaai 
foUowera  are  to  bo  called  after  no  man,  be  he  Athanasius,  or  I 
Augustincf  Luther,  or  Calvin,  we  aro  by  him  referred  to  hU  otQH 
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I  wliereia  the  truth  oan  never  faiiy  because  he,  the  truth  mud  the 
hb  ever  ahideih  in  it. 

-4Uaher«  moreofer,  hat  rightly  seen  the  necessity  of  admitting,  that  a 
P9«lation,  emanating  immediately  from  God,  requireth  a  divinely  insti* 
i  Churchy  and  the  Christian  faith  a  far  higher,  than  a  mere  hunum 
But  his  fault  was,  that  he  did  not  seriously  weigh  what  was 
^lified  by  the  words,  the  immediate  revelation  in  Christ  is  external ; 
ir,  otherwise,  he  would  have  understood,  that  a  divinely  instituted 
•hurch  is  necessarily  visible,  founded  as  it  is  by  the  word  of  God  be* 
KMne  visible,  and  that  the  warranty  of  faith  must  needs  be  external* 
^ast  were  the  consequences  of  this  want  of  perception.  In  the  religious 
iHuBunity,  which  owes  its  existence  to  Luther,  the  so-called  invisible 
fbelation  in  the  human  mind,  has  since  determined  the  conception  of 
ts  visible,  nay,  even  the  written  revelation ;  and,  according  as  each 
Urn  believes,  God  reveals  himself  to  him  in  his  interior,  he  explains  and 
irtorte  the  outward  Word«  and  against  such  arbitrary  interpretations^ 
IP  Lutheran  can  allege  any  solid  objection,  since  from  the  inward  eMuu 
MlBf  ike  OBienud  Churek, 

'  lastly,  the  proposition,  that  the  internal  Church  is  to  be  first  estab> 
llhedt  and  then  the  exterior  one,  is,  in  one  respect,  completely  true,  and 
hveby  Luther  was  deceived.  We  are  not  limng  members  of  the  ex» 
taial  Church,  until  we  belong  to  the  interior  one.  What  hath  been 
Iqiarted  to  us  from  without,  must  be  reproduced  by  and  within  us ;  the 
tfjjective  must  become  subjective,  ere  we  be  entitled  to  consider  our- 
i  true  members  of  the  Christian  Church.  Thus  far,  certainly,  the 
is  to  be  ranked  before  the  visible  Church ;  and  the  latter  is 
Hsmally  renovated  out  of  the  former.  But  this  kingdom  of  Ood  begins, 
glows,  and  ripens  within  us,  afYer  it  has  first  externally  encountered  us, 
lad  made  the  first  steps  to  receive  us  into  its  bosom.  The  act  of  exte- 
lior  excitement,  instruction  and  education,  is  ever  the  first  condition  of 
Kfo  Id  what  is  internally  excited,  taught,  and  educated ;  but,  as  soon 
•i  the  exterior  hath  passed  into  the  interior,  then  the  inward  becometh, 
in  its  turn,  the  outward  ;  and  the  image,  which  from  without,  was  im- 
pressed upon  the  interior,  is  reflected  from  the  interior  on  the  exterion 
But,  as  Luther  wished  to  break  with  the  existing  outward  Church,  he 
was  obliged  to  give  the  abscluie  precedence  to  the  invisible  Church,  and 
ooosider  himself  as  the  immediate  envoy  of  God.*    But,  by  exalting. 


•  After  hii  journey  from  the  Wartburg,  Luthor,  as  it  well  known,  wrote  from  Bor- 
M  to  the  elector  Fraderick,  as  follows : — **  He  had  received  his  Go^»cl.**  said  he, 
*  nit  from  men,  but  i^m  beaven  alone,  firom  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  therefore  is  he  a 
CMUfauft  and  an  evangelist,  and  such  he  widied  o  be  called  in  iutura."    B?m  Csl. 
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into  a  general  principle,  his  view  of  the  relation  of  the  internal  to  titf 
external  Church,  he  fell  into  the  greatest  embarrasBments.  On  ow 
hand,  he  desired  (and  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  view  he  entertain* 
ed  of  himself,  as  a  divinely  inspired  evangelist,)  that  the  doctrine,  w\aA 
coming  forth  from  his  interior  as  the  voice  of  God,  he  had  announced 
abroad,  should  bo  merely  re-echoed  by  his  disciples  :  and,  thus  from 
him,  too,  the  visible  should  again  bring  forth  and  absolutely  determine 
the  invisible  Church :— ^  condition,  which  utterly  annihilated  his  own 
principle.*    But,  if  he  held  to  the  latter  principle,  and  considered  eack 


vim  in  hii  amwer  to  Sadolet't  Epistle  to  the  GenerBni,  appcmli  to  this 
mianon:   Opusc.  p.  106.    **  BflDiiterium  meum,  quod  Dei    vocfttMne 
ac  sanctum  fuissc  non  dubito.**    P.  107.    **  Ministerium  mcom,  quod  quidem  ot  I 
Christo  ewe  novi,**  etc. 

*  In  modem  times  it  has  often  been  denied,  that  Lother  had  desired  to  lay  dowfl 
for  all  futwe  ages  dogmatic  decisions.    But,  the  sort  of  proof,  which  is  addneed, 
would,  in  all  cases,  where  personal  interests  were  not  concemed,  be  declared  to  bf 
anything  but  satisfactory.     Men  cannot,  in  the  least  degree,  have  transported  tka- 
selves  into  the  q>irit  of  those  ages,  and,  least  of  all,  have  attended  to  the  chaiaeter  of    j 
the  Reformers,  and  particularly  of  Luther,  when  they  advance  such  a  statement.   If    ^ 
the  doctrinal  uncertainty  of  the  greater  part  of  his  present  worsfaippera,  had  bM 
one  of  Luther's  peculiarities,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  his  eoostancj  ui 
perseverance  in  his  career,  nay,  for  the  very  origin  of  his  reformation.    Yet,  in  fnd    ^ 
of  what  has  been  asserted  in  the  text,  we  may  cite,  though  briefly,  the  words  of  the     ' 
reformer  himself.     In  his  reply  to  Erasmus  (Adv..  Erasm.  Roterod.  lib.  1.  p.  183,  b.)     j 
he  lays  down  the  principle  :  •*  fidei  est  non  falli,"  which  he  applies,  in  the  paas^e  W-     , 
lowing,  to  particular  articles.     Erasmus  had  said,  **  if  the  doctrine  of  firee-wiO  hd 
been  an  error,  God  would  certainly  not  have  tolerated  it  in  his  Church,  nor  han  n- 
vealed  it  to  any  saint."    To  this  Luther  answers :  "  Primum  non  dicimua,  entfOB 
hunc  esse  in  ecclsid  sua  tolcratum  k  Deo,  nee  in  uUo  suo  sancto ;  cccksia  enim  Spi*      i 
ritfii  Dei  rcgitur,  sancti  aguntur  Spirit<i  Dei,  Rom.  viii.     Et  Christus  cum  ecde«i 
Ruii  manct  usque  ad  consummationem  mundi.    Matt,  xxviii.     Et  ecclena  eat  finna* 
mentum  et  columna  vcritatis.    3  Tim.  iii.    Hec,  inquam,  novimus,  nam  sic  habeteC 
Symbol  um  omnium  nostrum :  credo  ecclesiam  sanctam  Catholieam,  ot  iraposnliilc 
sit,  illam  errare  etiam  in  minitno  articulo."    Nay,  Luther  adds :  *'  Atque  si  etiio 
doncmus,  aliquos  elcctos  m  crrorc  teneri  in  tot&.  vit&,  tamen  ante  mortem  neeeete  K<i 
ut  redeant  in  viam^**  etc.     In  his  opinion  on  the  imperial  decree  of  the  9Sd  SfpteP* 
her,  1530,  he  snys  to  the  same  effect :  **  Whoso  professeth  the  Augsburg  Conftasioat 
will  be  saved  ;  although  its  truth  should  become  manifest  to  him  only  later :  tkiee^ 
feeaion  must  endure  until  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  day  of  judgment}*    See  Ffl- 
cholz*s  History  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  I,  vol.  iii.  Vienna,  1832,  p.  576  (in  Gtf' 
man,)— a  work  where  the  history  of  the  diet  at  Augsbuiijr,  with  aU  the  eeeloBasticil 
negotiations,  is  most  copiously  and  instructively  detailed.    Hence,  we  can,  by  VP 
means,  agree  with  Baumgarten  Crusius,  when,  in  hk  **  Manual  of  the  History  o( 
Christian  Dogmas,**  ho  thus  blames  the  more  precise  definitions  of  the  Lutheran  doC' 
trine,  in  the  Formulary  of  Concord:  **  These  thoughts  were  rendered  matter*  of  itg' 
ma,  while,  at  the  origin  of  the  reformation,  they  had  in  their  bighert  more  wpuitot^ 
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ne  like  himself,  as  internally  and  immediately  taught  by  God  alone  ; 
lien  the  most  opposite  doctrines  were  proclaimed,  and  the  internal 
oice  of  God  contradicted  and  belied  itself.  From  this  dilemma,  his 
isciples  to  this  day  have  never  been  able  to  extricate  themselves. 

i  L.— Negmtire  doetrinei  of  the  Iinthfiiimi  in  regard  to  the  CSmrch. 

If  we  would  now  point  out  more  accurately,  the  negative  doctrines  of 
be  Lutherans,  in  regard  to  the  Church  ;  it  is  easy,  in  the  first  place, 
0  conceive  wherefore  the  papal  supremacy  was,  and  must  necessarily 
tave  been,  rejected  by  them.  The  opinion,  that  Christ  had  founded 
nly  an  invisible  Church,  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  other,  that 
le  had  given  to  it  a  visible  head :  the  one  notion  destroys  the  other. 
jQther  looking  on  every  determination  of  belief,  through  human  media- 
ion,  as  equivalent  to  what  was  diabolical,  the  idea  of  the  papal  supre- 
nacy,  wherein  the  doctrine  of  the  dependence  of  each  member  on  the 
rhoie  body  is  most  distinctly  expressed,  must  (independently  of  the 
uilta  of  individual  pontifl^,  which  not  unfrequently  cast  a  shade  on  the 
iktory  of  the  Papacy,)  have  appeared  to  his  mind  as  anti-Christian,  and 
lie  Pope  himself  as  Anti-Christ.  For  the  Papacy  is  quite  inconsistent 
rith  the  idea  of  a  purely  internal,  and  invisible,  and  so  far  exclusively 
ivine  Church,  and  encroaches,  according  to  this  system,  on  the  office 
f  Christ,  the  sole  and  invisible  head  of  the  Church,  who  alone,  and  by 
iternal  means,  teacheth  his  disciples,  and  without  any  intermediate 
gency,  draweth  them  to  himself.  When  Protestants  so  often  repeat, 
/hrist  is  alone  the  head  of  the  Church  ;  the  assertion  has  exactly  the 
ame  sense,  as  when  Luther  says,  Christ  is  the  sole  teacher,  and  should 
ccdrdingly  be  estimated  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  Moreover,  if 
he  Protestants,  of  the  present  day  especially,  find  the  idea  of  the  Pa- 
•cy  objectionable,  this  aversion  is  still  more  conceivable.  Of  what 
ould  the  Popedom  exhibit  the  unity  ?  Of  the  most  palpable,  decided, 
nd  irreconcileable  contradictions;  this,  indeed,  would  be  an  utter 
mpoasibility  ; — it  could  only  be  the  representative  of  what  was  in 
trnAf  a  thousandfold  and  most  radically  opposed,  and  this  anti-Christ, 
iatan  himself  alone  could  be.  Of  what  body  could  the  Pontiff  be  the 
lead  T  A  body,  whose  members  declare  themselves  independent  one 
if  the  other  :  a  thing  which  is  inconceivable.  The  fault  of  Protestants 
i  this,  that  what  with  them  is  impracticable,  what  from  their  point  of 

MMe,  been  opposed  to  the  worldly  q>irit  of  the  ruling  Church,  and  had  been  meant 
to  ezpreM  only  the  idea  of  human  helploflmese,  and  of  the  devotion  of  human  life  to 
Qod.**    See  his  Lefarimoh  der  Dogmengofohichte,  part.  L  p.  595.    Jena^  1832^ 
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view  may  with  indisputable  consisteiicy  be  rejected,  ffaey  woold  refine 
to  the  Christian  Church  also,  which  is  anything  but  a  distracted,  seK  ] 
contradictory,  self-annihilating,  sclf-belying  thing,  that  erer  at  the  same 
moment  utters  the  affirmative  and  the  negative.  If  a  considerable  por-  , 
tion  of  Protestants,  instead  of  naming  Christ  their  invisible  head,  woold  : 
designate  him  as  their  unknown  head,  concealed  from  their  view,  they  / 
would  at  least  give  utterance  to  an  historical  truth.  The  same  judg-  r 
ment,  moreover,  which  Protestants  must  form  of  the  Pkipacy,  they  na-  " 
turally  pass  on  the  Catholic  view  of  Episcopacy.  I 

Lastly,  in  respect  to  tradition,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  ftom  wliit 
has  been  said,  and  it  has  already  been  explicitly  showDt  why  in  the    ' 
twofold  signification  above  pointed  out,  Protestants  cannot  concede  to    I 
it  the  same  place,  which  it  occupies  in  the  Catholic  ayrtem.    It  htf    ; 
occasionally  been  said,  however,  that  the  Reformers  had  not  rejected 
Tradition  "in  the  ideal  sense  ;''  but  only  TradiHons.     It  is  certainly    j* 
not  to  be  doubted,  that  still  partially  subdued  by  that  old  ecclesiaalieil    - 
spirit,  which,  on  their  secession  from  the  Church,  they  had  uncoe- 
sciously  carried  away  with  them,  they  believed  in  the  same,  and  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  its  sense.     Tliough  malmeiffjf,  they  did  not  reject 
every  portion  of  Tradition,  yet  they  did  so  formally.     For,  if  indeed, 
they  acknowledged  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  Chnrch«  as  embodied 
in  the  first  four  oecumenical  Councils,  they  did  so,  not  on  account  of 
their  ecclesiastical  objectivity^  but  because,  according  to  their  own  nA- 
jective  views,  they  found  them  confirmed  by  Holy  Writ.     But  the  Gos- 
pel truth,  which  hath  been  delivered  over  to  the  Church,  for  pre8e^ 
vation  and  for  propagation,  remaineth  truth,  whether,  in  consequence  of 
a  subjective  inquiry,  or,  of  a  pretended  internal  illumination,  it  be  ac- 
knowledged  or  be  rejected.     Hence,  the   ecclesiastical  traditionary 
principle  is  this  :  such  and  such  a  doctrine, — ^for  instance,  the  divinity 
of  Christ, — is  a  Christian  evangelical  truth,  because  the  Church,  the 
institution  invested  with  authority  from  Christ,  declares  it  to  be  his  doc- 
trine ; — not  because  such  or  such  an  individual  subjectively  holds  it, 
as  the  result  of  his  Scriptural  reading,  for  a  Christian  truth.     Tlie 
Bible  b  ever  forced  to  assume  the  form  of  its  readers  :  it  beeooMe  little 
with  the  little,  and  great  with  the  great,  and  is,  therefore,  made  to  pass 
through  a  thousand  transformations,  according  as  it  is  reflected  in  each 
individuality.     If  that  individuality  be  shallow,  flat,  and  dull,  the  Scrip- 
ture is  so  represented  through  its  medium :  it  is  made  to  take  the  colour 
of  the  most  one-sided  and  perverse  opinions,  and  is  abused  to  the  sup- 
port of  every  folly.     In  itself,  therefore,  and  without  any  other  mediun^ 
the  Bible  cannot  be  considered,  by  the  Church,  as  a  rule  of  faith :  on 
the  contrary,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  the  rule,  whereby  the  Scrip- 
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ttre  most  be  iaveitigated.  The  Reformera  failing  to  &ckiiowledge  this 
fremt  tnith»  their  partial  agreement  with  Tradition  was  purely  aceiien* 
tal ;  as  is  most  clearly  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that,  in  the  sequel,  nearly 
ill  those  positire  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  Luther  and  the  first 
teformers  still  maintained,  have  been  cast  off  by  their  disciples,  with- 
out their  ever  ceasing  to  profess  themselves  members  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  On  no  point  did  the  Reformers  recognize  Tradition  for  the 
lake  of  its  objectivity  ;  and,  therefore,  they  rejected  it,  wherever  it  ac- 
corded not  with  their  own  subjective  caprices.  What  doctrine  doth 
tradition  more  clearly  attest,  than  that  of  free-will  ?  Yet,  this  they  re- 
jected. In  short,  they  entirely  merged  the  objective  historical  Chris- 
tianity into  their  own  subjectivity,  and  were  consequently  forced  to 
dirow  off  Tradition. 

Accordingly,  they  refused  obedience  to  the  Church— deeming  it 
ignoble  and  slavish.  They  forgot  that,  a  divine  authority  impresses 
i^n  the  obedience  also,  which  pays  homage  to  it,  the  stamp  of  divinity^ 
and  exalts  it  as  much  above  servitude,  as  the  ^irit  is  raised  above  the 
llesb.  It  is  remarkable,  that  no  one  any  longer  doubtSf  but  that  an 
«itward,  fixed,  eternally  immutable  moral  law,  though  not  in  all  its 
parts  first  established  by  Christ,  yet  hath  been  by  Him  confirmed  and 
brought  to  greater  perfection.  This  rule  of  will  and  of  action,  every 
^ihrisfian  recognizes ;  and,  however  far  short  of  it  he  may  fall  in  his 
own  conduct,  yet,  he  never  thinks  of  changing  it,  according  to  his  sub- 
jective moral  point  of  view  ;  nor,  in  the  commission  of  his  faults,  flat- 
tering himself,  that  the  standard,  according  to  which  he  should  act,  and 
that  according  to  which  he,  in  reality,  doth  act,  perfectly  correspond. 
Bat,  the  necessity  of  a  like  fixed  and  unchangeable  standard  for  the 
intelligence  is  tHisputed.  Here  each  one  is  to  give  himself  up,  to  the 
^dance  of  his  own  subjective  feelings  and  fancies,  and  to  be  certain, 
that  what  he  feels  and  thinks,  is  truly  felt  and  thought ;  although  any 
individual,  who  has  only  attended  for  some  weeks  to  his  own  train  of 
tiioughts,  may  easily  perceive,  that  in  this  field  he  is  not  a  whit  stronger 
than  in  the  sphere  of  morals.  That  the  Bible  alone  cannot,  in  itself, 
constitute  such  a  settled,  outward  rule,  nor  was  ever  so  intended  by 
Christv  no  one  surely,  after  the  awful  experience  which,  in  our  times 
especially,  has  been  made,  and  is  still  daily  made,  will  feel  any  longer 
iJMpmod  to  deny. 

4  Uw— DoelffiMof  theCalviiiftteOlitheCiNfrdh. 

The   Calvinists    adopted  Luther's  general  views,   respecting  the 
Church,  without  alteration,  and  solemnly  confirmed  them  in  their  Sym- 
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bolical  writings.*  But  Calvin  is  distinguished  by  many  peculiarities 
which  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  The  phenomenat  which  in  the  whole 
compass  of  ecclesiastical  life*  from  the  commencement  of  the  revobtioD 
attempted  by  Luther,  down  to  the  flourishing  period  of  Calvin,  had 
presented  themselves  to  the  attention  of  the  observer,  had  not  passed 
by,  without  making  the  deepest  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  Gene- 
van Reformer.  He  had  observed  the  boundless  tyranny,  which  bad 
followed  in  the  train  of  the  new  principles  :  nor  had  he  overlooked  the 
fact,  that  the  idea  of  a  Christian  put  forward  by  his  predecessor,  as  an 
independent,  all -sufficing  being,  capable,  from  the  fulness  of  his  owa 
spirit,  of  satisfying  all  his  higher  wants,  is  a  mere  fiction,  which  aO 
experience  bclies.f  He  had  been  struck  with  the  fact,  that  the  ruleii 
of  the  new  Church  were  devoid  of  all  influence  and  respect ;  that  the 
people,  which  had  been  taught  to  look  on  them  as  the  mere  work  of  its 
own  hands,  denied  them  frequently  the  most  indispensable  obedience ; 
and  that,  if  temporal  princes  had  not  interposed  their  authority,  all  order 
and  discipline  would  have  been  subverted,  j:  As  at  Geneva,  the  prin- 
cipal scene  of  Calvin's  activity,  the  ecclesiastical  reformation  was  con- 
nected with  a  civil  revolution,  the  wildest  anarchy  had  broken  through 
the  restraints  of  public  morab,  and  matter  for  the  most  earnest  reflec- 
tion was  thus  ofiered  in  abundance. 

Hence,  Calvin  thought  it  necessary  to  straiten  the  bonds,  which 
united  the  individual  with  the  general  body,  to  excite  a  new  reverence 


*  Zwin^rl.  Commentar.  de  rerh  et  falaa  Relig.  Opp.  torn.  ii.  fbl.  197,  where  he  eofli> 
prif«8,  in  ten  ahort  propositions,  his  whole  doctrine  on  the  Church.  Calyin  Inetit.  I 
iv.  c.  1.  fol.  190,  Bcq. ;  Confess.  Helvet.  i.  c.  xvii.  cd.  Augs.  p.  47 ;  Helyet.  ii.  Ait 
xiv ;  Anglic.  Art  xix.  p.  133 :  which,  however,  very  clearly  points  out  the  risible 
character  of  the  Church  :  **  Ecclesia  Christi  yisibilis  est  coetus  fidelium,  in  quo  ver. 
bum  Dei  purum  prsBdicator,  et  sacramenta,  quoad  ea,  qns  necevario  ezigantnr,  jozta 
Christi  institutum  recte  administrantur."  Very  different  from  this,  ^o  tlie  other 
hand,  is  the  Confessio  Scotorum,  Art-  xvi.  p.  156.  The  Hungarian  ConfeaMQii  has 
nothing  to  say  respecting  the  Church ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  a  seetioa  di  ms- 
titii  pastorum,  p.  351. 

t  Calvin.  Inntit.  1.  iv.  c.  1.  §  v.  fol.  573.  **EtBi  extemis  mediis  alligata  non  est 
Dei  virtus,  tamen  ordinario  docendi  modo  alligavit :  quem  dum  recusant  tenere  fana- 
tici  homines,  multis  se  exitialibus  laqueis  involvunt.  Multos  impellit  Tel  supelikt 
▼el  fastidium,  vel  a>mulatio,  ut  sibi  penuadeant  privatim  legendo  et  meditando  •• 
posse  satis  proficere,  atque  ita  contemnant  publicos  ccetus  et  prsdicationem  supenr^ 
cuam  ducant.  Quoniam  autem  sacrum  anitatis  vinculum,  quantum  in  se  est,  sol- 
vunt  vel  abrumpunt,**  etc. 

t  Loc.  cit  ^  ii.  fol.  375  **  Ejus  (Satann)  arte  factum  est,  et  para  verbi  pr«dic«. 
tio  aliquot  ssculis  evanucrit :  ct  nunc  c&dcm  improbitatc  incumbit  ad  labefactandum 
miniBterium ;  quod  tamen  sic  in  ecclesifc  Christus  ordiaavit,  ut  fllo  suhlato  Ingiift 
•difioatio  pereat,"  etc 
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fiw  the  Church,  (of  which  Luther  had  always  spoken  in  such  terms  of 
disparagementy  and  whereof,  indeed,  he  had  never  formed  a  clear  con- 
ception,) as  well  as  to  establisht  on  a  more  solid  basis,  the  authority 
of  its  rulers.  He  carefully  collected  all  that  had  ever  been  said  upon 
the  Church,  in  any  wise  good  or  useful  for  his  object ;  and  did  not  even 
hesitate  to  transplant  into  his  garden,  many  a  flower  from  the  so-much* 
detested  Corpus  Juris  canonici ;  taking  care,  however,  not  to  name  the 
place  of  its  extraction.  So  he  preferred,  to  adopt  in  his  **  Institutes  of 
the  Christian  Religion,"  propositions,  which,  in  the  Protestant  system, 
are  utterly  untenable  and  baseless,  than  consistently  to  enforce  the 
principles  that  he  had  inherited  from  Luther.  At  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  Treatise  on  the  Church,  he  points  out  the  natural  igno- 
rance, indolence,  and  frivolity  of  man,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
certain  institutions  to  implant,  cherish,  and  mature  the  doctrines  of  faith. 
Li  the  Church,  hath  the  treasure  of  the  Gospel  been  deposited,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say ;  pastors  and  teachers  have  been  instituted  by  God,  and 
leen  invested  with  avthority^  to  the  end,  that  preaching  might  never 
fail,  and  a  holy  concord  in  Faith,  and  a  right  order,  might  constantly 
obtain.* 

But  when  his  reason  made  him  the  reproach,  how,  if  the  Church 
were  really  so  constituted,  he  could  feel  himself  justified  in  severing  all 
ties  of  connexion  with  the  one  in  existence  ;  he  then  stunned  his  con- 
science with  the  most  violent  invectives  against  her ;  satisfied  as  he 
was,  that  the  generation  which  had  once  begun  to  swear  by  men,  and 
to  revere  their  opinions,  as  the  Word  of  God,  would  easily  take  such 
sallies  of  furious  passion,  as  a  substitute  for  solid  argument.f 

After  these  introductory  observations,  Calvin  speaks  first,  of  the  in- 
visible Church,  and  requires  his  disciples,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  firmly 
convinced,  that  such  a  Church  doth  in  reality  exist — namely,  a  host 
of  elect,  who,  though  they  do  not  see  each  other  face  to  face,  yet  are 
united  in  one  faith,  in  one  hope,  in  one  charity,  and  in  the  same  Holy 
Spirit,  as  members  under  the  one  Christ,  their  common  head.  In  the 
second  pkice,  he  requires  them  to  believe,  with  undoubting  assurance, 
that  they  themselves  belong  to  this  invisible  Church,  which  can  be  only 
one,  since  a  division  of  Christ  is  impossible*  Then,  he  adds :  though  a 
desolate  wilderness  on  all  sides  surrounds  us,  which  seemeth  to  cry  out, 


*  Calvin.  Instit  lib.  iv.  c.  L  fol.  370.  **  Quia  autem  niditlLs  noatra  et  aegnitiet 
(addo  etiam  ingenii  yanitatem;  eztcrnia  aalMiidiia  indigent ....  paatores  inatituit  ae 
doctoraa  (Deua,)  quorom  ore  suoa  doccre ;  eos  aactoritate  inatnixit;  nihil  deniqoQ 
omiijt,  qood  ad  ■anctam  fidei  conflensum  et  rectum  ordinem  faceiet** 

t  Loo.  cit.  o.  ii.  IbL  381.86. 
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the  Church  is  vanished  ;  yet,  let  us  be  assuredf  that  the  deadi  of  Jesw 
is  not  unprofitable,  and  that  God  knows  how  to  presenre  his  foUowei^ 
even  in  the  obscurest  corners.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  ebserte^ 
that  together  with  the  reasons,  which  are  to  be  looked  for  in  his  doe* 
trine  of  absolute  predestination,  there  was  an  especial  laotive,  thtt 
induced  Calvin  to  enforce  on  his  disciples  the  conviction,  that  thef 
belonged  to  an  invisible  Church.  This  was  the  general  demoralizatioAk 
which  he  saw  prevailing  among  them,  and  which  threatened  to  onder* 
mine  the  belief,  that  the  so*caIled  Reformation,  had  in  reality  been 
brought  about.*  So  he  diverts  their  view  from  the  workl  of  reality,  and 
turns  it  to  the  obscurity  of  the  invisible  world,  in  order  to  afibrd,  to  itot 
eternal  longing  of  the  Christian  soul  after  communioni  a  satislactiea 
which  the  visible  Church  evidently  denied.  He  immediatdy  ptMi 
over  to  the  latter,  to  impart  to  it  a  more  solid  and  beautifal  form,  to 
insure  its  efficacy  and  its  influence  in  the  training  up  of  believersi  to 
make  the  visible  Church  appear  as  the  reflection  of  the  invisible,  aiKl» 
in  this  way,  to  attempt  to  reconcile,  by  degrees,  the  memben  of  the 
latter  with  those  of  the  former. 

How  salutary,  nay,  how  indispensable,  is  this  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  visible  Church,  says  he,  is  evident  alone,  from  her  glorious  appella* 
tion  of  **  mother.^  There  is  no  coming  into  life,  unless  she  oenceiiei 
us  in  her  womb,  unless  she  brings  us  forth,  nourishes  us  at  her  brea^ 
and  finally  watches  over  an()  protects  us,  until  we  throw  ofiT  this  niottil 
coil,  and  become  like  unto  the  angels.  For,  as  long  as  we  live,  oar 
weakness  will  not  admit  of  our  being  discharged  from  school.  Let  ui 
consider,  moreover,  he  continues,  that  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Churcb, 
there  is  no  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  no  salvation :  Isaiah  and  Joel  attest 
it,  and  Ezechiel  concurs  with  them.  We  see  from  hence,  that  God'tf 
paternal  grace,  and  the  especial  testimony  of  the  spiritual  life^  are  con* 
fined  to  his  flock ;  so  that  separation  from  the  Church  is  ever  pep 
nicious. 

Calvin  appeals  to  Ephesians,  c.  iv.  11,  where  St  Paul  says,  '*tkat 
Christ  gave  some  apostles;   and  some  prophets;  and  some  othen^ 


t  Loo.  eit  i  xiiL  fol.  376.  *'  Dum  enim  apud  eos,  quibm  Evangelinm  umimtia^ 
tor,  ejoi  doctrine  non  respondere  vita  flnotnia  yident,  nuUam  illio  esn  eeefeMio 
fUtim  jadicant  JuBtinima  quidem  cat  offenaio,  cai  plua  ntia  occaaiania  hoe  maet- 
rimo  MBCuk)  prebemus ;  nee  excusare  hoet  maledictam  ignaviam,  qnam  Dominoi 
liapa&itam  non  nnet :  ntf  Jam  gravibui  flagellif  eaitigai«  incipit  Vm  eifo  nobii, 
^ai  tam  dlMolata  flagitionim  Kcentia  committimaa,  at  propter  noa  vidDerentnr  fanba. 
Slllei  soonetehtte.— Quia  efiia  non  pntatit  eaie  eeeleiiatt,  vA^i  non  «t  solida  tte 
pnritaa  et  integritai.  acelenun  odio  a  legitima  eeele«4  diseedont,  dun  a  tetions 
improbonun  declinare  m  patant    Aiunt  eeoledam  Chriiti  nnctam  ease,"  etc. 
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dvangelists ;  and  some  otheray  parton  and  doctors ;  far  flie  perfecting 
ol*  Che  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifjdng  of  the  hody 
of  Christ ;  until  we  all  meet  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Son  of  God  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the 
age  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  :** — ^a  passage  which  the  Catholic  Church 
adduces  in  support  of  the  view  that  she  takes  of  herself.  After  this 
quotation,  the  Reformer  adds :  **  V^e  see  that  God,  though  in  one  mo* 
wieni  He  could  render  His  otm  followers  perfect^  yet,  would  have  them 
grow  up  to  maturity  only  hy  means  of  an  education  hy  the  Church. 
We  see,  moreorer,  the  way  marked  out,  wherein  these  plans  of  God 
are  to  be  unfolded  ;  for,  to  the  pastors  is  the  preaching  of  the  Dirine 
Word  intrusted :  all  must  conform  to  this  precept,  so  thai,  with  a  mild 
and  docile  spirit  {mansueto  et  docUi  spiritu)  they  give  themselves  up  to 
the  guidance  of  the  teachers  selected  for  that  purpose.  Long  before 
had  the  prophet  Isaiah  characterized  the  Church  by  this  sign,  when 
he  said,  **  The  spirit  which  is  in  thee,  and  the  words,  which  I  have 
placed  in  thy  mouth,  will  never  depart  from  thy  mouth,  nor  fh>m  the 
mouth  of  thy  seed's  seed,  saith  the  Lord.**  Hence,  it  follows,  that 
flioae  deserve  to  perish  of  hunger  and  misery,  who  despise  the  celestial 
food  of  the  soul,  which  is  administered  from  above  through  the  hands  of 
flie  Church.  Hiat  we  may  know  that  in  earthly  vessels,  an  incom- 
pamble  treasure  is  presented  to  our  acceptance,  Crod  Himself  appearti 
and  as  far  as  He  is  the  Founder  of  this  order  of  things,  desires  to  be 
acknowledged  as  ever  present  in  His  institution.  In  like  manner,  as 
Be  referred  not  His  chosen  people  of  old  to  angels,  but  raised  up  on 
earth  teachers,  who  performed  truly  tiie  office  of  angeb :  so  He  de« 
lirea  now  to  instruct  us  after  a  human  fashion.  And  in  like  manner, 
is  in  ancient  times.  He  was  not  content  with  merely  revealing  his  law, 
but  appointed  as  interpreters  of  the  same,  the  priests,  firom  whose  h'ptt 
0ie  people  were  to  hear  its  true  sense  explained :  so  it  is  now  His  wiH, 
that  we  iriKNild  not  merely  be  engaged  with  the  reading  of  Holy  Writ ; 
■ay,  He  hath  instituted  teachers,  that  we  may  be  supported  by  their 
aid.  FWmu  hence  a  two-fold  advantage  springs.  On  one  hand,  th6 
Almighty  best  tries  our  obedience,  when  we  so  hearken  to  His  ministen^ 
as  if  He  spake  himself;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  He  condescends  to  oof 
weakness,  by  choosing  rather  to  address  us  after  a  human  manner, 
through  the  medium  of  interpreters,  in  order  to  draw  us  to  Himself, 
than  to  repd  us  by  the  voice  of  His  thunders.  Calvin,  after  remarking, 
that  in  all  apostasies  ftom  the  Chureh,  arrogance  or  jealousy  ever  Net 
at  the  bottom,  and  that  he,  who  severs  the  sacred  bonds  of  unity,  willi 
not  &ii  to  incur  the  just  chastisement  for  this  godless  adultery — to  wit« 
spiritual  blindness  through  the  most  poisonous  errors  and  the  mosA  da- 
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testable  illusions ;  proceeds  to  say,  *^  the  more  abominable  therefore  are 
the  apostles,  who  aim  at  a  division  in  the  Church :  it  is  as  if  thejr 
chased  the  sheep  away  from  the  fold,  and  delivered  them  up  to  the  jawi 
of  the  wolf."* 

Calvin  is  as  inexhaustible  in  his  own  self-refutation,  as  he  is  nnshi- 
ken  in  his  confidence  in  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  men,  from  whom  be 
seriously  expects«  that  the  grounds,  which  condemn  his  own  disobedi- 
ence against  the  Catholic  Church,  they  will  good-naturedly  take  for 
proofs,  that  they  owe  submission  to  him  and  to  his  institutions.  As  we^ 
he  says  in  another  place,  profess  an  invisible  Church,  which  is  seen  bf 
the  eye  of  Grod  alone  ;  so  are  we  bound  to  revere  a  Church,  which  is 
perceptible  to  men,  and  to  persevere  in  its  communion.f  He  never 
forgets  to  point  oat  as  a  mark  of  a  true  Chistian  community,  its  vene- 
ration for  the  ministry,  and  for  the  office  of  preaching  ;%  and,  if  Luther 
said,  the  true  Church  is  there  to  be  found,  where  the  Gospel  is  rightly 
announced ;  so  Calvin  adds,  it  is  there  to  be  found  where  the  preaching 
of  the  Divine  Word  is  heard  with  obedience.  **  Where,"  as  he  express- 
es himself,  ^*  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  received  with  reverence, 
there  neither  a  deceptions,  nor  a  doubtful  image  of  the  Church  is  pre- 
sented ;  and  no  one  will  go  unpunished,  who  contemns  her  authority, 
or  despises  her  exhortations,  or  rejects  her  counseb,  or  mocks  her  chas- 
tisements, still  less  who  apostatizes  from  her,  and  dissolves  her  unity. 
For  such  value  doth  our  Lord  attach  to  communion  with  His  Church, 
that  he  is  held  for  an  apostate  and  an  unbeliever,  who  obstinately  secedes 
from  any  [particular  reformed]  community,  shotdd  it  otherwise  revert 
the  true  ministry  of  the  Word  and  of  the  sacraments.  It  is  certainly  no 
slight  thing,  that  it  is  called  ^  the  pillar  and  the  ground  of  the  truth,'  as 
well  as  the  *  House  of  God.'  Hereby,  St.  Paul  means  to  say,  the  Church 
is  the  faithful  preserver  of  the  truth,  that  it  may  never  be  lost  in  the 
world  ;  for,  by  her  ministry  and  her  aid,  God  wished  to  preserve  the 
pure  preaching  of  His  Word,  and  show  himself  a  kind  parent,  who 
nourishes  us  with  spiritual  food,  and  provides  all  which  can  minister  to 
our  salvation.  Even  this  is  no  mean  praise  that  the  Church  is  called 
the  '  chosen  one,'  the  bride  elect,  who  must  be  without  spot  and  without 
wrinkle,  the  body  of  the  Lord.     Hence,  it  follows,  that  separation  from 


•  Loc.  ciL  c.  i.  4  V.  fol.  372. 

t  Calna.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  n.  7.  foL  374.  **  QaemadmodaiQ  er^  nobia  inTmbUeni, 
■dliiu  Dei  oculia  conBpicaam  ecclesiam  credere  necease  eit,  ita  hanc,  qua  reapecta 
hominum  eccleaia  dicitur,  obannrarc,  ejuaque  communionem  colcre  jubemur.** 

I  Loc.  oil.  i  ix.  fol.  374.  **  Que  (multitudo)  ai  miniaterium  hahet  verbi,  et  homar 
ratf  SI  sacramcntonun  adminiatrationem,  eccleaia  prooal  dubio  haberi  et  cenaeri  am- 
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he  Church  is  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  God  and  of  Christ ;  and  we 
ihould  guard  the  more  against  the  heinousness  of  schism,  for  awhile,  aa 
!ar  as  in  us  lies,  we  thus  labour  for  the  destruction  of  Divine  Truth,  we 
Reserve  to  call  down  upon  ourselves  the  full  weight  of  God's  wrath* 
And  no  more  detestable  crime  can  be  imagined,  than  by  a  sacrilegious 
infidelity  to  violate  the  marriage,  which  the  only -begotten  Son  of  God 
hath  deigned  to  contract  with  the  Church."* 

Lastly,  Calvin,  for  good  reasons,  endeavours  to  enforce  on  his  read- 
ers the  conviction,  that  no  magnitude  of  moral  corruption  can  ever  de- 
prive the  Church  of  its  inherent  character,f  and  that  those,  who,  on  thitf 
point  are  too  rigid,  and  in  consequence  incite  to  defection,  are  general- 
ly  swollen  with  arrogance,  and  impelled  by  a  malictous  self-compla- 
cence. He  even  adds,  that  a  certain  obscuration  of  the  true  faith  should 
not  be  overrated.^ 

From  these  principles  of  Palvin,  we  can  understand  why  he  retained 
Ordination,  and  even  under  the  condition,  that  it  should  be  administer- 
ed not  by  the  people,  but  by  the  Presbytery.  §     He  even  evinced  an  in* 


•  Log.  cit.  i  X.  ibl.  374.375. 

t  Loc.  cit.  c.  ii.  ^  i.  fol  381.  **  Ubicunqae  inte^rram  exstat  et  Ulibatmn  (verb!  et 
neramentorum  ministcrium)  nullis  moram  vitiis  aut  morbis  impediri,  quominoi 
eeelesiB  nomen  mfltioeat.**  C.  i.  4  xvi.  fol.  377.  **  Hoc  tamen  reperimiu  nimiam 
morositatein  ex  iuperbi&  magis  ct  fastCi  fali4qtie  aanctitatM  opinione,  quam  ex  veia 
nnctitate  Tcroque  ejus  ttudio  nasci.  Itaquo  qui  ad  faciendam  ab  ecclesi^  defeo^ 
tiooem  sunt  aliis  audaciorcs,  ct  quasi  antesignani,  ii  ut  plurimum  nihil  aliud  causa 
kabent,  nisi  ut  omnium  contcmptCi  ostendant  se  aliis  esse  meliores.** 

t  Loc.  cit.  i  xii.  foL.  374.  **  Quin  etiam  potent  vel  in  doctrinU,  vel  in  sacramen- 
tomm  administratione  vitii  quippiam  obrepere,  quod  alienare  noa  ab  ejus  communioiia 
noo  debeat**  We  could  wish  that  space  permitted  us  to  cite  some  passages,  from 
the  writings  of  Theodore  Beza,  upon  the  Church.  What  Calvin  teaches,  Beza  ex« 
eellentlj  applies.  We  need  only  peruse  Beza*B  Epistle  to  a  certain  Alamannosi, 
**  ecclesiiB  Lugdunensis  turbatorem,'*  in  order  to  learn  how  Calvin*s  maxims  were 
pnctically  enforced.  See  Thcodori  Beze  Vezelii  epist.  theolog.  liber  onus,  Gener. 
1573,  p.  48.  May  we  not  consider  it  as  a  result  of  Calyin*s  deeper  conceptioo  of  the 
Church,  surviving  to  this  day,  that  even  now  the  German  Calvinistic  theologians 
have,  on  this  subject,  furnished  far  more  excellent  matter  than  the  Lutheran  ones  7 
It  is  Schleiermacher  and  Marheineke  (and  the  latter,  in  his  book  of  religious  instmc- 
tkm  for  the  Higher  Gymnasia,  still  more  than  in  the  Manual  of  dogmatic  Theology, 
destined  for  University  Lectures,)  who,  among  the  modem  Protestants,  have  by  ht 
the  best  treated  this  subject.  Marheineke  had  already  written  much  that  was  exeeL 
lent  on  the  Church,  before  h»  attached  himself  to  the  Hegelian  school  finom  which 
eertainly  a  better  tpiiii  has  emanated. 

i  Loc  cit.  lib.  iv.  e.  3.  i  11.16.  fd.  389^92 ;  hb.  iv.  c.  14.  i  SO.  fol.  418.  •«  Sa. 
eramenta  duo  instituta,  quibus  nunc  Christiana  ecclesia  utitur.  Loquor  mUem  im 
lis,  tput  in  tuum  tbtuu  eccUtuB  sunt  inttituta.  Nam  impogitmum  manuum,  qwA 
cec2esM  miniMtri  m  tuum  munui  imtMrfUtir,  ui  mm  mntutpatior  voettri 
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cUnation  to  acknowledge  Holy  Orders  as  a  sacrameaL  Certainly  firooi 
this  point  of  view*  the  remarkable  fact*  that  in  the  English  Calviaistie 
Church  episcopacy  was  retained,  finds  here  its  deepest  motive ;  although 
it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  various  other  circumstances  also  coocorred 
to  this  retention.  With  Luther's  first  opinionsi  no  episcopacy  could 
have  existed }  and  the  Danish  and  Swedish  episcopal  system,  is  esNO* 
tially  different  from  the  Anglican.*  But,  hereby  in  the  Ai^;licu 
Church,  the  internal  self-contradiction  was  carried  to  the  aztremetl  pttck 
A  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  a  Protestant  system  of  faith  in  one  and  the 
imne  community !  The  Anglican  bishops  boast,  that  by  means  of 
Catholic  ordination,  they  descend  in  an  unbroken  succession  from  the 
apostles ;  and  are,  accordingly,  in  a  most  intimate  and  living  coonec* 
lion  with  the  ancient  Church ;  and  yet,  by  their  participation  in  the 
ecclesiastical  revolution,  they  broke  off*  the  chain  of  tradition. 

How  great,  therefore,  must  be  our  astonishment,  when  Calvin  makei 
belief  in  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures,  depend  on  the  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  interior  man,  and  when  he  could  descend  to  such  a 
pitiable  misinterpretation  of  the  true  proposition  of  St.  Augustine'i: 
*^  I  would  not  believe  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  if  the  authority  of  the 
Church  did  not  determine  me  thereto,  "f  ^^^e  again  that  efibrt  wm 
relaxed,  which  had  so  earnestly  endeavoured  to  oppose  an  objective  mat- 
ter to  subjective  caprice ;  and  evidently,  in  order  to  obviate  the  possible 
Oonsequenccs,  which,  from  the  undeniable  fact,  that  in  and  by  the  Catho* 
lie  Church,  the  canon  of  the  Bible  had  been  settled,  and  its  several 
books  preserved  in  their  integrity,  might  be  deduced  in  favour  of  that 
Church.;]! 


don,  Ua  inter  ordinaria  tacramenta  turn  numero  '*  If,  by  Bacrementum  ordinariiuii 
Calvin  undcritandi,  quod  in  uwun  totitti  ecclesiae  (omniom  fidelhim)  institiitiim  oti 
io  the  Catholio  Church  quite  agrees  with  him. 

*  ConfeM.  Anglio  Art.  zzzvi. 

t  Calvin  Inalit.  lib.  i.  c.  7.  ^  3.  fol.  15.  **  Maneat  ergo  fixum,  qooa  Spiriton  i 
Un  intua  docuit,  ■olide  acquieacere  in  Scriptura,  et  banc  quidem  eiae 
Boque  demonairationibus  et  rationi  aubjioi  earn  faa  esie :  quam  tamcn  meretur  apod* 
DM  ccrtitudincm  apirituB  testimonio  coniequi.  Talis  ergo  est  persuaaio,  qns  ntionei 
Bon  requirat :  talis  notitia,  coi  optima  ratio  constat,  ncmpe  in  qua  accariaa  constaiu 
tiusquo  memi  acquietoit,  quam  in  uUis  ratkmibus;  talis  denique  sensus,  qui  nisi  ex 
OCBlcsti  revelationc  nasoi  nbqueat  *' 

X  Loo.  oit.  4  1,  fol.  14.  **  Sic  enim  magno  oum  lodibrio  Spiritas  sanoti  qoermit : 
eoquis  nobis  fidom  faciat,  hec  a  Deo  prodiiase  7  Eoquis  aalva  ac  intacta  ad  Dostram 
usque  oDtatcm  pcrvenisao  cortiorcs  reddat  ?  Ecquis  porsuadeat,  librum  hunc  reveren. 
ter  cxcipicndum.  alterum  numero  cxpungendum,  nisi  ccrtam  istorum  omnium  rcgu- 
lam  ccclesia  priescribcret  ?  Pendet  igitur,  inquiunt,  ab  ecclesis  detenninatione  et 
qpiB  scriptora  reverentia  debeatur,  et  qui  lihd  in  cy[of  eatalogo  ofmssadi  sint    Its 
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Tei  theat  principles  of  Calvin,  emanated  from  the  thoroughly  mibjeo 
hre  aatore  of  Froteatantiam ;  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  hia  views,  on 
he  Church,  ate  far  more  inconsistent  with  the  inmost  apirit  of  the  refer* 
nation,  than  his  opinion,  aa  to  the  mode  of  assuring  ourselves  of  the 
livine  origin  of  any  aacred  writing,  ia  with  his  doctrine  on  the  Church* 
But  At  all  events,  it  is  highly  honourable  to  his  perspicacity,  as  well  aa 
\o  hia  Chriatiaii  apirit,  that  he  aawt  or  at  leaat  felt«  that  by  meana  of 
BMce  learned  investigation,  the  believer  could  obtain  no  satisfactory 
pasolt:  that  on  account  of  the  obscurity,  which  involves  the  origin  of 
ffMiDy  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  the  formation  of  the  canon  itself,  and 
which  spreads  in  general  over  the  firat  two  centuries  of  the  Churchi 
doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  one  or  other  Canonical  Scripture  may 
evm*  be  raised^^-doubts  on  the  final  solution,  whereof  faith  cannot  re* 
main  suspended  :  and  that  accordingly,  some  higher  guarantee  must  be 
sought,  for.    Such  he  found,  following  out  earlier  indications ;  and  whal 
he  found  was  not  false,  but  onesided,  unsatisfactory,  and  cheerless  fos 
the  Church.     That  through  such  principles  an  opening  was  made  to  the 
desolation  of  the  sanctuary,  proceeding  from  a  one<sided  culture  of  the 
religious  spirit,  Calvin  might  have  learned  from  Luther's  views  touching 
tbe  Biblical  canon.     Where  the  latter  ^'  did  not  perceive  the  Spirit,"* 
that  is  to  say,  did  not  find  the  reflection  of  his  own  spirit,  he  forthwith 
Mieved  the  suspicion  of  spuriousness  to  be  well-founded.     But  who 
can  ultimately  decide  on  this  test  of  the  Spirit,  which  a  book  of  Scrip* 
ture  doth  abide  or  not,  when  that  book  is  rejected  by  one  party,  and 


iterile^  hominefl,  dom  mibecclcsiffi  pneteztft  volant  effrenatam  tynumidem  eyeheroi 

nihil  oarant,  quibus  *e  et  alios  abtarditntibufl  illaqueent,  modo  hoc  unum  extorquemil 

ftpod  ftimplicefl,  eccleriam  nihil  non  pone.**     Moreover,  no  Catholic  so  ezpreMes  him. 

lelf,  that  it  depends  on  the  Church  to  determine  what  veneration  be  due  to  the  Hicred 

writinga,  and  what  books  are  to  be  held  as  canonical ;  but  Catholics  have  at  ail  tions 

asserted,  that  the  Church  is  only  a  witness  and  a  guarantee,  tliat  tbe  eanooieal 

Scriptures  are  really  what  they  are  considered  to  be.     Calvin,  however,  expresses 

himself  still  more  honestly  than  Luther,  who,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  EyitiU  Is 

ike  Chtlatiant,  c.  i.  p.  3i)  (Wittenberg,  1556,  part  i.,;  says :  *'  So  the  Church  should 

have  power  and  authority  over  Holy   Writ ;  as  the  canonists  and  the  sententiarii 

(schoolmen;  have  written  sgainst  Ood,  and  in  the  most  shameless  manner.    Ths 

ground  which  some  assign  for  this  opinion  is,  the  Church  hath  not  approved  of  and 

adopted  more  than  four  gospels}  tftierefore  there  are  only  four,  and  had  the  Church 

adopted  more,  there  would  have  been  more.     But  now,  if  the  Church  hath  the 

power,  according  to  her  good  will  and  pleasure,  to  adopt  and  to  approve  of  gospek, 

what  aud  how  many  she  chooses,  so  it  thence  follows  that  the  authority  of  the  Church 

is  above  the  GospeL**    This  was.  now,  indeed,  easy  to  be  related,  as  even  LuthsT 

himself  refutes  his  own  fiction. 

t  **  Den  Geast  veispurte.'*    These  are  Luther's  own  wordsw— 2V«m. 
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defended  by  another.  Neither  can  be  refuted*  because  each  exalts  in- 
dividual sentiment,  as  the  highest  and  the  ultimate  criterion  of  certainly; 
and  will  not  let  its  religious  faith  be  moulded  according  to  the  objectife 
doctrine  of  the  Bible,  but  will  itself,  according  to  its  own  pleasure,  de- 
termine what  is,  or  is  not  Scripture.  Accordingly,  from  the  language 
of  the  Spirit,  it  can  never  be  decided,  whether  Matthew,  Mark,  Pulf 
Peter,  and  the  rest,  have  written  any  book ;  at  most,  it  declares  that  a 
Christian  is  the  author  of  such  a  writing.  But  when  the  question  turns 
on  the  canonicity  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  the  former,  and  not  merely  the 
latter  fact,  which  we  desire  to  know ;  for  the  apostles  only  we  hold  to 
be  unerring,  but  no  one  besides.* 


*  Confeino  Gallica  (c.  iv.  lib.  i.  p.  Ill)  agrees  with  Calvin  when  it  nji:  "Hoi 
libroa  agnoaeimna  eaae  canotiieoa,  id  eat,  at  fidei  nostre  nannan  et  regulam  hahrmwb 
atqno  non  tantum  ex  commani  eccIcnsD  conaenalk,  aed  etiam  maHo  ma^ria  ez  tetlimi>< 
nio  et  intrinsiea  Spirittw  sancti  pereaaaiono  :  quo  aqgirercnte  docemur,  ilhii  ab  aliii  fi- 
bria  eccloaiaaticia  diacernere,  qui  ut  aint  olea  (otilea?)  non  aunt  tamen  ejnmodi,  ntes 
iia  conatitiii  poant  aUquia  fidei  articalaa." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


vn  cttimcH  ni  n»  nmrr  wobld,  aitd  m  oouksxion  wura  mm 

CUVBCH  MILITAHT. 


4  La^I>6ettliie  of  Ciitlioliet  on  tUi 

HiTRBRTo  we  have  considered  the  Church  only  in  her  terrestrial  being 
id  essence  ;  and  her  supermundane  part  remains  still  to  be  described, 
he  faithful,  who  summoned  away  from  hence,  have  quitted  their  visi- 
e  communion  with  us,  and  have  passed  into  another  state  of  eustcnce* 
)  not  (so  the  Catholic  Church  teaches,)  thereby  sever  the  bonds  of 
)Qnexion  with  us*  On  the  contrary,  holy  lovCf  which  was  transferred 
om  a  higher  order  of  existence  to  this  lower  worhl,  perpetually  enfolds 
her  sacred  bands,  all  those  whom  she  hath  once  held  in  her  embracesi 
rovided  only  they  have  not  wilfully  torn  themselves  from  her),  and 
lid  the  dissolution  of  all  earthly  energies,  still  retains  her  eternal 
wer.  All  now,  who,  with  the  hallow  of  love,  have  departed  hence 
also  those  higher  created  spiritual  beings,  who,  though  they  never 
ed  with  us  in  the  relations  of  space  and  time,  yet,  like  us,  stand  un- 
r  the  same  head  Christ  Jesus,  and  are  sanctified  in  the  same  Holy 
irit,  form  together  one  Church — one  great  and  closely  united  con- 
leracy  with  us.*  But,  not  all  believers,  who  have  been  members  of 
s  terrestrial  Church,  and  have  departed  from  it,  with  the  3ign  of  the 
venant  of  love,  enter  immediately,  on  their  passage  into  eternity,  into 
)6C  relations  of  bliss,  destined*  from  the  beginning,  for  those  who  love 
>d  in  Christ.  According  as  they  quit  this  earthly  life,  either  slightly 
iched  by  divine  love,  or  by  it  effectually  freed  from  the  stains  of  siii« 


*  Cardintl  Sadoletos,  in  his  letter  to  the  G^enevans,  admirably  expretmi  the  ptHk 
the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church :  **  Sin  mortalis  anima  sit,  edamos,  et  biba* 
IB,  inquit  apoetolos,  puulo  enim  post  moncmar :  sin  autem  sit  immortalis,  ut  cerfo 
t,  onde,  qusso,  tantum  et  tarn  rcpente  factum  est  corporis  morto  dissidinm,  at  et 
rentiom  et  mortuoram  animflB  niter  se  nihil  congruant,  nihil  commonieent,  omnia 
^nationis  nobiscom  et  commanis  homane  societatis  oblits  ?  Cum  presertim  eha. 
as,  que  pnecipaum  Spiritfts  sancti  in  Christiano  genen  est  donum :  que  nunquam^ 
«i  benigna,  nunquam  non  fructuosa  est«  et  in  eo,  in  quo  inest,  nunquam  inutiliter 
maistit  salva  semper  et  efficaz  in  utrique  vita  perm  aneat.**— Jacob.  Sadolet.  Card, 
ip.  torn.  ii.  p.  181. 
37 
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they  pass  into  different  forms  of  a  new  existence.  Hie  former  are 
transferred  to  a  state*  suited  to  the  stiU  defective,  moral,  and  religioo 
fife  of  their  souls,  and  which  is  destined  to  bring  them  to  perfectioii: 
*the  latter  to  a  state  of  happiness,  corresponding  to  their  consunumle 
sanctification.  The  first,  like  the  members  of  the  Church  terrestrial, 
are  with  reason  included  in  the  suffering  Church ;  for  their  pecoliv 
existence  must  be  considered  as  one,  not  only  still  passing  through  the 
fire  of  purification,*  but,  as  also  subjected  to  punishment ;  for,  it  d^ 
pended  only  on  themselves,  by  the  right  use  of  their  free-will,  during 
their  earthly  career,  to  have  established  themselves  in  a  perfect,  intn 
mate,  and  untroubled  union  with  God.f  Those,  however,  admitted 
into  the  ranks  of  happy  spirits,  form,  together  with  these,  the  Church 
triumphant — a  denomination  which  sufficiently  explains  itself. 

That  the  doctrine  of  an  ulterior  state  of  purification,  of  a  purgatory 
in  fine,  is  involved  in  the  Catholic  dogma  of  justification,  and  is  ab- 
solutely inseparable  from  the  same,  we  have  already,  in  a  former  part  i 
of  this  work,  demonstrated.  Wc  shall,  accordingly,  speak  here  onlj  of  j 
the  peculiar  mode  of  communion,  which  is  kept  up  between  us  and  the 
poor  souls  that  are  delivered  over  to  the  cleansing  fire.  We  are  taught, 
and  are  even  urged  by  the  strongest  impulse  of  our  hearts,  to  put  up 
for  them  to  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  our  most  earnest  supplications.  We 
present  to  God,  more  especially,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  cross, 
and  beseech  him,  that  for  his  Son's  sake,  he  would  look  down  with 
graciousncss  and  compassion  upon  our  suffering  brothers  and  sistcis, 
and  deign  to  quicken  their  passage  into  eternal  rest.;];     This  custom, 

*  In  the  Missal,  one  of  the  prajen  for  the  dead,  nins  thin :  **  Suacipe,  DooiiiHi 
preces  nostras  pro  anim&  famuli  tui  N.  uf  n  qua  ei  macula  de  terreniM  contrngiuU- 
katerurUt  rcmisdionis  tuie  miBcricordi&  dclcantur.  Per  Pominum  nostnim  Jewm 
Christum.*' 

t  In  the  Florentine  formulary  of  reunion  (which  expresses  the  unity  of  belief  of 
the  Greek  and  Ijatin  Church,)  it  is  said :  **  Item  si  Tcre  poenitentes  in  Dei  caritste 
decesserint,  antequam  dignis  peenitcntis  fructibus  de  commissis  satisfecerint  et  om- 
iisis,  eorum  animas  poenis  purgatoriis  post  mortem  purgrari  (tuLBxfrautit  ri^aa^ttn  a«A- 
mi^^au  /utrd  dapetTor :)  et  ut  a  pcenis  hujusmodi  revelentur,  prodcwe  eis  fiddimn  viva- 
mm  BuflEragia,  Missarum  scilicet  sacrificia,  orationcs,  et  elecmosynas,  et  alia  [uetatis 
cfficia,  quse  a  fidelibus  pro  aliis  fidelibos  fieri  consueTenmt,  secundum  eccletise  insti> 
tata  Harduin.**    Acta  concil.  tom.  iz.  p.  4SS. 

t  Coneil.  Trid.  Sess.  jlzv,  decret  de  Purgator.  **  Cum  Catholica  ecclesia do- 

eoerit,  purgatorium  esse  :  animaaquc  ibi  detentas  fidelium  suffragiis,  potissimmD  Teio 
aeceptabili  altarki  sacrificio  juvari,  precipit  sancta  synodns  cpiscopia,  ut  nnam  da 
Pnrgatorio  doctrinam,  a  sancUs  patribus  ct  a  sacris  conciliis  traditam,  a  Chriiti  fide- 
libus  credit  tcneri,  doceri,  et  ubique  pnedicari  diligentcr  stndeant.  Apod  radem  vcro 
plebem  difficiliores  ac  subtilionis  qusstiones,  qus  ad  edificationem  iioiifiiciiml«  at  ei 
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which  we  cannot  absolutely  abandon,  for,  we  are  impelled  to  its  ezer- 
ciae,  by  all  the  power  of  faith  and  of  love,  is  not  only  confirmed  by  the 
UMkges  of  the  most  ancient  nations,  and  of  the  chosen  people  of  Grod  ia 
particular,  but  may  be  proved  to  have  been  authorized  by  the  prac* 
tice  of  the  primitive  Church ;  and  is,  accordingly,  revered  by  us  as  an 
apostolic  tradition.  But,  moreover,  as  to  the  mode  of  punishment,  and 
the  place,  which  purgatory  octupiee,  the  Church  teaches  nothing  fur- 
ther ;  for,  she  has,  on  this  point,  received  no  special  revelations ;  and 
when  we  use  the  expression,  **  purifying  fire,"  we  employ  it  only  in  the 
usual  figurative  sense. 

Of  a  different  kind  is  the  intercourse  subsisting  between  us  and  the 
trinniphant  Church.  Let  us  turn  our  view,  more  particularly,  to  those 
iDf  its  members  who  were  once  incorporated  with  the  Church  on  earth. 
Not  only  do  they  work  among  us  by  the  sacred  energies  which,  during 
their  earthly  pilgrimage,  they  displayed,  and  whereby  they  extended 
God*s  kingdom,  and  founded  it  more  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  en* 
ergies,  whose  influence,  acting  at  first  on  those  within  their  immediate 
flphere,  spread  thence  ever  wider  and  wider,  and  will  extend  to  all 
ihture  times.  Not  only  are  they  permanent  models  of  Christian  life, 
m  whom  the  Saviour  hath  stamped  his  own  image,  in  whom  he,  in  a 
diousand  ways,  reflects  himself,  and  in  whom  exhibiting  to  us  patterns 
for  all  the  relations  of  life  ;  he  brings  vividly  before  our  view,  the  whole 
compass  of  virtues  rendered  possible  through  him.  But,  they  also  min* 
ister  for  us,  (such  is  our  firm  and  confident  belief,)  in  a  still  more  ex- 
•Ited  degree  ;  and  this  their  ministration  requires  from  us  a  correspond- 
ing conduct.  The  purer  their  love,  and  the  fuller  then*  share  in  that 
inefi^ible  bliss,  whereof  they  have  become  partakers  in  Christ ;  the  more 
they  turn  their  affections  towards  us,  and  amid  all  our  efforts  and 
struggles,  remain  by  no  means  passive  spectators.  They  supplicate 
God  in  behalf  of  their  brethren ;  and  we  in  turn,  conscious  that  the 
prayer  of  the  righteous  man  availeth  much  with  God,  implore  their  in- 
tercession. The  act,  whereby  wo  do  this,  is  called  invocation  (inoO' 
^alia  ;)  and  that,  wherein  they  respond  to  this  call,  is  termed  interces- 
«on  (intereesno.)* 


^ribw  Bvlla  fit  pietatit  accenio,  a  popolanbas  eondoiiibiis  leehidaiitiir.  Inooto  it«B, 
vol  qam  ipeeie  faU  laborant,  evnlgari  ao  traetari  non  permittant.  Ea  veiOi  qam  mi 
eotkMttatem  qnandam,  ant  raperatitionem  ipectant,  Tel  tnrpe  loerom  ■peetant,  tan. 
^oam  icandala,  et  fidelium  oflSsndicala  prohibeant,**  etc.  Soa.  xxii.  e.  11.  **  Qmug 
■on  aolam  pro  fiiddinia  TiTorain  peccatia.  .  .  .  aed  et  pro  defnnctifl  in  Chrnto  bob. 
ten  pleniter  puigatui  oflertur.**    Seat.  tI.  can.  zzz. 

*  Concil.  Trid.  Sew.  xzv.  **Mandat8anctat7nodiis<nnnibiiaepiseopai.....utfideks 
tfUgentor  imtnnat,  dooentes  cos,  Sanetoa  unliciim  OhziatoregBantea,  ofatioaeB  rau 
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The  fletting  u0  of  the  saints  hy  the  Chureh«  u  patterne  for  religioflf 
and  moral  imitation,  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  their  intereesnofl 
in  oar  behalf  with  God,  and  of  the  corresponding  iftToeation  of  thdrM^ 
on  our  parts,  constitutes  the  principle  of  the  Teneration  of  aaiaita,  whicb 
is  in  the  same  waj  related  to  the  supreme  worship,  na  the  nrafual  reir 
tion  existing  between  creatures,  is  to  the  state  of  dependence  of  thetf 
an  on  their  common  Creator  and  Lord.    Virtuous  clotures  lo^  with 
fevelind  reverence  on  those  of  their  body,  who  were  eminently  endow 
ed  by  God,  and,  in  rirtue  of  the  love  implanted  within  tben^  they  wish 
each  other  all  good,  and  lift  up  their  hands  in  each  other's  behalf  onto 
God,  who,  rejoicing  in  the  love  that  emanates  from  himself,  and  bind^ 
lus  cr^tures  together,  hears  their  mutual  supplications,  in  cme  they  be 
worthy  of  his  favour,  and  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  power  satisfies  them ; 
and  this  no  creature  is  able  to  accomplish.     Moreover,  if  we  are  to 
worship  Christ,  we  are  forced  to  venerate  his  saints.     Their  brightne« 
is  nought  else,  than  an  irradiation  from  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  a  proof 
of  his  infinite  power,  who,  out  of  dust  and  sin,  is  able  to  raise  up  eter- 
nal spirits  of  light.     He  who,  therefore,  rcvereth  the  saints,  glorifieth 
Christ,  from  whose  power  they  have  sprung,  and  whose  true  divinity 
they  attest.     Hence  the  festivals  of  the  Lord,  whereby,  the  commemo- 
iation  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  Redeemer's  history  is,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  with  the  most  living  solemnity  renewed,  the  Church 
hath  encircled  with    the  feasts  of  the  saints,  who,  through  the  whole 
progressive  history  of  the  Church,  testify  the  fruitful  effects  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Son  of  God  into  this  world,  of  his  ministry  and  his  sufferings, 
his  resurrection  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit;  so  that,  accordinglyj 
in  the  lives  of  the  saints,  the  effects  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  its  unde- 
niablc  fruits,  arc  brought  home  at  once  to  our  contemplation,  and  to  our 
feelings.     And  with  reason  may  we  say,  that  as  God  is  no  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living  ;  so  Christ  is  no  God  of  a  generation,  tarrj'ing 
in  the  sleep  of  death,  but  of  a  people  truly  awakened  in  the  Spirit,  and 
growing  up  to  sanctification,  and  to  bliss.     Lastly,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  does  not  declare,  that  the  saints 


pio  honnmibuB  oilenre,  bonmn  atque  utile  e«o  rappUcitcr  eo«  vocare ;  et  ob  benefiek 
hnpctranda  k  Deo  per  6Iium  cjas  Jesoin  Cfaristain  Dominum  nostrum,  qui  solua  nos- 
ter  redemptor  et  salvator  est,  ad  eorum  orationes,  opem  auzilivmque  cuDfugerc" 
Sen.  xxii.  e.  1 1 1.  **  Et  quamris  in  honorcm  et  roemoriam  tanctorum  nonnuUaa  in. 
terdum  roiwaiacdena  celebrare  consueverit ;  non  tamen  illia  sacrifieium  offere  docet, 
■ed  Deo  eoli,  qui  illoe  coronavit,  onde  nee  sacerdoa  dicere  flolet,  offero  tibi  ncnficiiuif 
Pvtre  Tel  Paale,  aed  Doo  de  iUorum  victoriii  grratias  agens  eorom  patroeinia  impkjnt, 
«t  ipsi  pco  nobia  intercedere  dignontur  in  colis,  quoram  memoriam  itueimn  in  terria.'* 
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1^,  but  only  that  they  can  be  invoked  ;  since  the  Council  of  Trent, 
in  the  passage  we  have  cited,  says,  ^  only  that  it  is  useful  and  taUitary^ 
Id  invoke  with  confidence  the  intercession  of  the  saints.*'  Of  faith  in 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  in  his  mediatorial  ofiice«or  in  his  sanctifying 
grace,  and  the  like«  the  Church  by  no  means  teaches  that  it  is  merely 
useful  and  salutary*  but  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation. 


^  un.-— Doctrine  of  Protestviti  on  thii  subject. 

To  these  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Protestants  oppose  but 
mere  empty  negations,  and  a  dead  criticism.  In  t}ie  first  place,  as  re« 
garda  purgatory,  Luther,  at  the  outset,  denied  this  doctrine,  as  little  as 
that  of  prayers  for  the  dead.  But,  as  soon  as  he  obtained  a  clear  ap- 
prehension of  his  own  theory  of  justification,  he  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  way  here  likewise  to  the  spirit  of  negation.  In  the  Smal- 
cald  Articles,  composed  by  him,  he  expresses  himself  in  the  strongest 
manner  against  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  characterizes  it  as  a  dia» 
bolical  invention.*  Calvin  also,  with  the  most  furious  violence,  de- 
clares against  this  dogma,  and  the  symbolical  writings  of  his  party 
^ncide  with  him  on  this  subject.f  At  the  same  time,  with  the  clearest 
conviction,  they  avow  the  motive,  which  incited  them  on  to  this  violent 
opposition ;  and  disguise  not  the  feeling,  that  the  adoption,  or  pven  the 
toleration  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  in  their  religious  system,  would 
admit  a  principle  destructive  to  the  whole.  Reconciliation  and  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  they  allege,  is  to  be  sought  for  only  in  the  blood  of  Christ, 
k  would  be,  therefore,  a  denial  of  his  merits,  and  of  the  rights  of  faith, 
which  alone  saveth,  if  it  were  to  be  maintained,  that  the  believer  in  the 
other  world  had  still  to  endure  punishment,  and  were  not  unconditionally 


t  Artie.  Snaleald.  p.  u.  c.  3.  ^  9.  •*  Qaapropter  porgatoriam,  et  quidqiiid  ei  lo- 
Unnitatis,  ealtCui  et  quieetds  adheiet,  mera  diaboli  larva  eet.  Pugnat  eDim  cum 
primo  articalo,  qui  docet.  Chrittum  ■olum  et  non  hominum  opera,  animas  liberare.** 

t  Calvin.  Instit  Lib.  iii.  c.  5.  ^  6.  ibl.  341.  *'  Deraofl  Umen  ilia  omnia  tolflfsii 
•liqnantisper  potoine  at  re«  non  magni  momenti,  at  obi  peccatorom  rapiatio  alibi, 
qnam  m  Chritfti  sanguine  qovritur,  obi  latisfiictiQ  alio  tntn^ertur,  perionkwiMiraum  sU 
kntiam.  Clamandom  eigo  non  modo  vocis  led  gattoria  ac  laterum  cootentione,  pas. 
gatorinm  ezitiale  Satan*  em  commentuni,  quod  Christi  cracem  evacnat,  quod  coo- 
tnmaliam  Dei  mieedcordie  non  ferendam  irrogat,  quod  fidem  noetiam  labefieit  ^ 
etertit.'*  etc.  CSonfew.  Hehret  i  art.  zzvi  p.  86.  ^  Quod  autem  qnidam  tredimt  de 
igiie  pargatario,  lldei  Chriytiantt :  credo  remiMooem  peccatorom  et  vitam  etemani, 
fogatiottiqua  plouB  per  Cbriftum  advenator." — An|^  xxiL  p.  134. 
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to  be  admitted  into  heaven.*     The  misconceptions,  which  these  i 
tions  betray,  have  been  already  pointed  out  elaewhere. 

As  regards  the  kingdom  of  saints  made  perfect,  and  our  relation  to 
them,  the  Lutheran  opinions  on  this  matter,  stand  in  the  closest  con- 
Dexion  with  their  doctrine  on  the  Church,  and  are  only  a  transfer  of 
their  maxims,  respecting  the  ecclesiastical  communion  of  believers  in 
this  world,  to  that  of  the  next.  They  deny  not  the  communion  of  be- 
lievers in  the  Church  militant ;  but,  they  reject  the  conditions,  under 
which  it  can  become  real,  living,  and  effectual.  Tlie  believers  indeed, 
stand  all  in  a  spiritual  communion  between  each  others  but  we  know 
not  why  :  the  whole  doth  not  govern  the  individual — ^there  is  do  mutual 
action  between  both,  so  that  the  member  can  well  dispense  with  the 
body  ;  the  idea  of  communion  remains  completely  idle,  powerless,  and 
ineffective.  In  the  same  manner,  they  question  not  the  existence  oft 
communion  existing  between  us  and  the  saints  ;  but,  they  rest  satisfied 
with  the  bare  representation  of  it — a  repi  esentation  devoid  of  all  truth; 
because  it  either  hath  no  reality,  or  at  best,  but  an  imperfect  one. 
The  angels  must  be  devils,  and  the  saints  wicked  demons,  if  they  could 
only  be  conceived  to  be  in  a  state  of  cold,  stiff  indifference  towards  us; 
and  their  love  of  God  would  be  idle  in  itself,  did  it  not  extend  to  ra- 
tional creatures,  equally  susceptible  of  love,  and  were  not  active  in  our 
behalf.  It  was  this  idea  which  partly  induced  the  German  reformers 
not  to  offer  a  direct  opposition  to  the  Catholic  doctrine. 

In  the  first  place,  they  concede  that  the  lives  of  the  saints  are  worthy 
of  imitation,  and  (hat  they  should  be  honoured  by  our  imitation.  They 
even  deny  not  that  the  saints  pray  for  the  Church  at  large,  but  they 
assert,  that  the  saints  must  not  be  prayed  to  for  their  intercession.* 


*  The  mere  attention  to  the  prayen  of  the  Church,  for  instance,  of  the  foUowinf 
prayer  (in  die  obitOs  kh  depoaitionii  dcfoncti,)  might  have  ahown  to  the  ReformeB 
the  utter  ground leasneM  of  their  reproaches.  **  Detu,  cut  proprium  ett  wusertri 
temper  et  parcere^  te  supplices  ezoramus  pro  anima  famuli  tui  N.  quam  hodie  de  hoc 
seculo  migrare  jussisti :  ut  non  tradas  earn  in  manus  inimici,  neque  ohliriscaris  in 
finem ;  sed  jubeas  earn  a  sanctiB  angeKs  smcipi,  et  ad  patriam  paradisi  perdoei :  si 
fwa  in  te  eperamt  et  credidit,  non  posnas  infemi  sustineat,  sed  gaudJa  etenm  poaa- 
deat    ¥er  Dominom  nostrum  Jesom  ChrisUim.** 

*  Confess.  August.  Art  zzi.  **  De  cultCi  sanctorum  docent,  quod  meoKxia  sane- 
torum  proponi  potest,  ut  Imitemnr  fidem  eorum,  et  bona  opera  juxta  yocatioQem.  • .  • 
Sed  Scriptura  non  docct  invocare  sanctos,  seu  petere  auzilium  k  Sanctis.  Qaia  unum 
ChriKtam  proponit  nobis  mediatorem,  pmpitiatorem.  pontificera.  et  intcrcessotvm." 
Apolog.  ad  Art  zzi.  ^  3-4.  p.  901.  **  PnHerea  et  hoc  largimur,  quod  Angeli  orait 
pro  nobis.  De  Sanctis  etsi  ooncedimus,  quod  sicut  riri  orant  pro  ecclesil  univenA 
in  gencre,  ita  in  ccsiis  orent  pro  ecclesil  in  genere.  Fdrro  ut  mai^iin^  pfo  eooWl 
orent  Sancti,  tamen  non  sequitur,  quod  sint  invocandL** 
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Tlie  reason  which  ihqr  adduce,  ia  the  aame  that  brought  about  the  dia- 
aolution  of  the  ecclesiastical  communioa — namely,  that  Chriat  is  our 
only  Mediator !     We  must,  however,  examine  the  coherency  of  these 
ideas.     It  is  indeed  passing  strange,  that  the  saints  should  pray  to  God 
for  us,  without  apprehending  that  they  encroach  on  the  mediatorial 
office  of  Christ ;  and  God  and  Christ  should  even  permit  these,  their 
functions,  in  our  behalf,  and,  accordingly,  find  them  free  from  all  |h^ 
sumption :  and  yet,  that  we,  on  our  parts,  should  not  beseech  the  exer- 
cise of  these  kindly  offices,  because  our  prayer   would  involve  an 
ofience*  whereas,  the  thing  prayed  for  involves  none.     But  the  prayers 
of  the  saints  must  surely  be  termed  culpable,  if  our  requests,  for  such 
prayers,  be  culpa  )le.     But,  should  their  supplications,  in  our  behalf,  be 
laudable  and  pleasing  unto  God;  wherefore  should  not  the  prayer  for 
such  supplications  be  so  likewise  7     Accordingly,  the  consciousness  of 
their  active  intercession  necessarily  determines  an  affirmation  of  the 
same  on  our  part,  and  excites  a  joy  which,  when  we  analyze  it,  already 
includes  the  interior  wish  and  prayer  for  these  their  active  aids.     For 
all  communion  is  mutual,  and  to  the  exertions  of  one  side,  the  counter- 
exertions  of  the  other  must  correspond,  and  vice  versa*     Certes,  our 
indifference  for  the  intercession  of  the  saints  would  annihilate  the  samOi 
and  completely  destroy  all  communion  existing  between  the  two  forms 
of  the  one  Church.     But,  if  it  be  impossible  for  us  to  be  indifierent  on 
this  matter,  then  the  doctrine  of  the   Catholic  Church  remains  un- 
shaken. 

The  intercession  of  the  saints,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  invoca- 
tion of  that  intercession  on  our  part,  is  so  far  from  impairing  the  merits 
of  Christ,  that  it  is  merely  an  effect  of  the  same ;  a  fruit  of  his  aU- 
atooing  power,  that  again  united  heaven  and  earth.  This  our  ecclesip 
astical  prayers  very  beautifully  and  strikingly  express ;  as  they  all, 
without  exception,  even  such  wherein  we  petition  the  benign  influence 
of  the  celestial  inhabitants  on  our  earthly  pilgrimaga,  are  addressed  in 
the  Redeemer's  name.  Moreover,  if  the  intercession  of  the  saints  in- 
terfere with  the  mediatorial  office  of  Christ,  then  must  all  intercession, 
and  prayer  for  intercession,  even  among  the  living,  be  absolutely  re- 
jected. It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Catholics  say  of  no  saint,  he 
hath  died  for  us ;  be  hath  purchased  for  us  redemption  in  his  blood,  a  nd 
hath  sent  down  the  Holy  Spirit  I  But,  by  communion  with  Christ,  all 
glorified  through  him,  partake,  as  well  in  his  righteousness,  as  in  all 
things  connected  therewith  ;  and  hence^  the  power  of  their  intercession ; 
hence  also,  the  right  of  petitioning  for  that  intercession  from  the  living , 
as  well  as  from  the  departed  just. 
The  opinions,  which,  according  to  Calvin*s  example,  his  disciples  in 
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France,  and  the  Remonstrants  in  Holland,  have  forined  on  this  mattw, 
have  the  merit  of  entire  consistency.  They  declare  the  idea  of  an  in- 
tercession of  saints  for  mortals,  to  he  an  absolute  imposture  and  de- 
lusion of  Satan,  since,  therehy,  the  right  manner  of  praying  is  preveot- 
ed,  and  the  saints  know  nothing  of  us,  and  are  even  quite  uooonceroed 
as  to  all  that  passes  under  the  Sun.*  From  this  point  of  view,  in  which 
k  is  imagined,  that  the  saints  resemble  the  gods  of  the  EpicureaiM^ 
and  live  joyous  and  contented  in  heaven,  without  being,  in  the  leasCi 
concerned  about  our  insignificant  actions,  or  suffering  themselves  to  be 
tiiereby  disturbed  in  their  enjoyments,  the  prohibition  to  solicit  the  snf* 
frage  of  the  saints,  is  alone  tenable.  Such  an  idea  of  blessed  spirits,  ai 
only  the  most  obtuse  selfishness  could  imagine,  possesses  certainly  v> 
thing  to  invite  to  a  friendly  intercourse  with  them ;  and  God  forbid, 
tiiat  in  heaven  a  felicity  should  be  reserved  for  us,  to  which  the  con- 
dition of  any  earthly  being,  io  whose  breast  the  spark  of  a  k>ving  sen- 
sibility is  yet  alive,  would  be  infinitely  to  be  preferred ! 


*  ConfMi.  Gall.  Art  xzir.  p.  119.  *«  Qaidquid  homines  de  i 
interceMone  commenti  rant,  nihil  aliud  eflM,qaam  freadem  et  iaIlaciM  ^ifm— i,  id 
homines  a  recU  precandi  forml  abdoceret.'*  Remonstrant.  Conf.  C.  zri.  $  3.  **  Qoi^ 
pe  de  quiboB  (Sanctis)  Scriptora  passam  affirmat  (!)  quod  res  nostras  ignorent,  et  sa, 
qjiiB  mb  sole  fiont,  minirae  corent.**  A  deeper  view  faito  the  ooiuiezioa  of  idsH^ 
which  induced  the  ancient  Protestants  to  hold,  here  also,  a  negative  course,  m  affisM 
US  by  Theodore  Beza,  who  sajrs  of  the  veneration  of  nint«,  that  it  destroja  the  wAf 
of  God.  In  his  epistle  to  Andrew  Dudith  in  order  to  dispel  his  doubts,  tha^  m  ths 
end  Ctttholics  mi^t  yet  be  right, — ^he  observes,  that  these  had  not  left  a  single  aitiofe 
of  religion  unfalsified,  and  he  continues :  '*  Unam  scilicet  Deum  reipaa  profiteotor 
(verbo  enim  id  eos  profiteri  ac  etiam  voeiferari  non  infioior,)  qui  quod  unius  Dei  tsai 
proprium  est  ao  oaoiyMMTW,  atque  est  ipsa  Deitas,  ad  qoosounque  sooa,  qoos  voesat 
sanctos,  transferunt**  See  his  Epist  theol.  lib.  i.  Geneva,  1573,  n.  1,  p.  15.  C» 
tainly ;  for  Catholics,  doubtless,  assert  that  the  saints  have  helped  God  to  ereals  thi 
world !  In  his  writing  on  Divine  Providence,  Zwinglius,  as  we  have  in  a  former  psit 
of  the  work  observed,  adduces  smong  other  things,  this  argument  agminet  humiB 
fleedom,  that  thereby  a  sort  of  polytheism  would  be  introduced,  and  the  true  Ood  let 
•aide,  since  the  notion  of  freedom  involves  independence,  and  therefore,  every  one,  to 
whom  free.wiU  was  attributed,  would  be  converted  into  a  God.  The  aaoM  argumeot 
is  now  alleged  against  the  veneration  of  saints ;  whence  we  may  also  see,  bow  ckeely 
■le  interlinked  all  the  doctrines  of  Protestants. 


PART  n. 

THE  SMALLER  PROTESTANT  STATES, 


i  LIT. — IntJodoctioD* 

Wb  haye,  already,  oAen  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  priDciplea 
the  German  Reformation,  were  not  on  all  points  consistently  carried 
t  by  the  German  Reformers  ;  nay,  that  they  frequently  resisted,  with 
»r  utmost  energy,  what  comprised  nothing  more  than  a  very  natural 
erence  from  their  own  principles,  or  a  continuance  and  development 
the  views  laid  down  by  themselves.  We  here  by  no  means  allude  to  the 
called  Rationalist  theology,  which,  in  modern  times,  has  been  often 
^resented  by  Catholics  as  well  as  by  Protestants,  as  a  mere  continuance 
i  farther  prosecution  of  the  work  begun  by  Luther.^  It  is  difficult 
explain,  how  the  notion  could  ever  have  obtained  such  easy,  un- 
ilifled,  and  often  implicit  credence,  that  a  doctrine,  which  denies  the 
t  of  the  human  race  in  Adam,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  farther 
relopment  of  that,  which  asserts,  that  in  Adam  we  are  all  become 
:urable ;  or  that  a  system,  which  exalts  human  reason  and  freedom 
»rQ  an  things,  must  be  considered  as  an  ulterior  consequence  of  the 
strine,  that  human  reason  and  freedom  are  a  mere  nothingness ;  in 
»rt,  that  a  system,  which  stands  in  the  most  pointed,  general  con- 
diction  with  another,  should  be  admired  as  its  consummation.  Re- 
ded from  one  point  of  view,  the  modern  Protestant  theology  must 
acknowledged  to  be  'the  most  complete  reaction  against  the  elder 
)•  In  the  modern  theology,  Reason  took  a  fearAil  vengeance  fbr 
I  total  system  of  repression,  practised  upon  her  by  the  Reformers, 
I  did  the  work  of  a  most  thorough  destruction  of  all  the  opinions  pat 


We  pretame  to  Buggeti^  that  Catholic  theolosrians,  in  aMerting  that  the  modem 
oiialitm  it  a  neceteary  oonseqaence  of  the  Reformation,  mean  not  to  dedace  it 
nail  the  peculiar  theological  tenets  profened  by  Lather  and  the  fint  Reibrmera. 
tj  only,  thereby,  mean  to  aHcrt,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Sapremaoy  of  Rea§on  ii| 
ttera  of  religion  proclaimed  by  Lather  and  other  Reformera,  more  boldly  and  one* 
rocally  than  by  all  former  hereaiarchs,  neceaaarily  led  to  the  Introduction  of  ratioiv 
m.  The  doctrine  of  Private  Jadgment  is  the  common  parent  of  all,  even  the  mot( 
joraant  sm  opporite  heieales*— »!IVsiif* 
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forth  by  the  latter.  There  is,  howevert  it  cannot  be  denied,  another 
point  of  view  from  which  the  matter  may  be  considered  (see  §  27  j)  but 
this  we  must  here  pass  over  unnoticed. 

When,  accordingly,    we  speak  of  an  incomplete  development  of 
the  principles  of  primitive  Protestantism ;  or,  when  we  say  that  the 
consistent  development  of  the  same  was  even  rejected  and  assailed  bj 
the  Reformers  ;  we  advert  to  those  doctrines,  which  could  and  must  be 
deduced  from  their  one-sided  supsmaturalism ;  if  we  be  justified  ii 
supposing,  that  a  doctrine  once  put  forth,  being  in  itself  pregnant  and 
important,  is  sure  to  find  some  souls  ready  to  devote  themselves  to  i^ 
with  all  their  energy,  and  own  its  sway  without  reserve.     The  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Reformers,  was,  that  without  any  human  co- 
operationf  the  Divine  Spirit  penetrates  into  the  soul  of  the  true  Chris- 
tian, and  that  the  latter,  in  his  relation  to  the  former,  is  with  respect  to 
all  religious  feeling,  thought,  and  will^  perfectly  passive.     If  this  prin- 
ciple led  the  Reformers,  in  the  first  instance  only,  to  the  rejection  of 
Church  authority  and  Tradition,  and  to  the  adoption  of  Scripture  ai 
the  only  source  and  rule  of  faith  ;  it  must,  when  rigidly  followed  up, 
be  turned  against  the  position  and  the  importance  of  Holy  Writ  in  the 
Protestant  system  itself.     Is  written  tradition  not  in  itself  a  hunum 
mean  for  propagating  doctrines  and  precepts  T    For  the  understanding 
of  the  Bible,  which  has  come  down  from  ages  long  gone  by,  and  from 
a  people  so  utterly  dificrent  from  ourselves,  is  not  very  great  human 
exertion  requisite,  such  as  the  learning  of  languages,  the  study  of  anti- 
quities, the  investigation  of  history  ?     In  what  connexion,  therefore, 
stands  the  proposition,  that  Scripture  is  the  only  source  of  faith,  with 
the  other  proposition,  that  independently  of  all  human  co-operation,  the 
Divine  Spirit  conducts  to  God  ?     If  such  an  overruling  influence  of 
the  Deity  on  man  really  exist,  wherefore  doth  God  stiU  need  Scripture 
and  the  outward  word,  in  order  to  reveal  His  will  to  man  t     In  such  a 
way,  and  by  such  an  intermediate  train  of  thought,  men  deduced,  from 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Reformation  adverted  to,  the  erroneous 
opinion,  that  independently  of  all  human  forms  of  communication,  the 
Deity  by  immediate  interior  revelations,  makes  himself  known  to  each 
individual,  and  in  such  a  shape  communicates  his  will  to  man.     From 
which  it  follows,  that  Holy  Writ  itself  must  be  held  as  a  subordinate 
source  of  knowledge  for  the  Divine  decrees,  or  as  one  that  may  be 
entirely  dispensed  with.     If  the  Christian  Religion,  by  the  severance 
of  Scripture  from  the  Church,  had  been  already  menaced  with  an  utter 
absorption  into  mere  individual  opinions ;  so  now  even  the    written 
Word,  in  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists  and  the  Apostles,  wss  no 
longer  asserted  to  be  the  first  and  the  only  fountain  of  reUfious  trudi; 
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and  erayfliiiig,  accordingly,  wu  giren  up  to  the  mot/t  nnlimited  caprice. 
Bataniiiig  from  this  its  extremest  point  of  derelopment,  (though  in  an 
emmeont  way,)  ProtestantiBm  paned  into  a  foroMJ  system  of  Tisiont. 
And  this  was  effected  by  the  instniroentahty  of  Count  Swedenborgt 
who  beliered  himself  elected  by  God,  to  hold  a  real  intercoarse  with« 
and  receive  real  instruction  from,  celestial  spirits,  who  appeared  to  him 
in  oittward,  locally  determined  forms,  to  enable  him  to  oppose  to  Tagnat 
mere  inward  inspirations,  and  to  subjective  feelings,  a  fixed,  outwardf 
objective  standard,  and  to  prevent  the  complete  dissolution  and  evapora^ 
tion  of  ad  Christianity.  In  8wedenborg*s  system,  accordingly,  tha 
one-sided  mysticism  became  plastic,  and  false  spiritualism  took  an  out- 
ward bodily  shape,  whereby  the  fantastic  spirit  of  the  Protestant  sectii 
was  pushed  to  its  farthest  extreme  ;  as  subjectivity,  striving  after  objec- 
tivity, became  to  itself  an  outward  thing,  in  order  to  replace  the  exter- 
nal, visible  Church  founded  by  Christ.  In  other  words,  the  mere 
impressions  and  feelings  of  the  other  Protestatit  sects,  receive,  through 
the  plastic  phantasy  of  Swedenborg,  visible  forms ;  about  the  same  aa 
if  a  man  were  to  take  for  realities  the  images  of  his  dreams ! 

The  false  spiritualism  of  these  Protestant  sects,  to  which  everything 
imparted  from  without  appeared  like  death  and  petrifaction  itselff 
directed  its  assaults  more  particularly  against  ecclesiastical  institutions. 
And  a  distinct  order  of  sacred  ministry,  even  in  the  Lutheran  and 
Calvinistic  guise,  it  considered  as  an  abomination,  whereby  the  spirit 
was  fettered  ;  and  the  forms  of  outward  worship,  even  the  few  which 
the  Reformers  had  retained  or  new-modelled,  it  looked  upon  as  heathen- 
ish idolatry.  Thus  grew  up  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  reform- 
ing the  Reformation  itself,  or  rather  of  consummating  it ;  for  this  had 
not  yet  delivered  the  spirit  from  all  outward  works,  nor  brought  it 
back  to  itself,  to  its  own  inmost  sanctuary. 

However,  in  more  than  one  respect,  these  new-sprung  sects  approxi- 
mated to  the  Catholic  Church,  from  which  they  appeared  to  be  still 
further  removed,  than  even  the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvinistic  communi- 
ties.  It  was  almost  always  in  the  doctrine  of  justification,  which, 
though  they  made  use  of  unwonted  forms  of  expression,  they  mostly 
obnceived  in  the  spirit  of  Christ's  Church,  this  approximation  was  per- 
ceptit>le.  They  represented  the  inward,  new  life,  obtained  by  fellow- 
ship with  Christ,  as  a  true  and  real  renovation  of  the  whole  man,  as  a 
true  deliverance  from  sin,  and  not  merely  from  the  debt  of  sin  ;  and 
their  feelings  revolted  at  the  doctrine  of  a  mere  imputed  righteousness. 
Even  in  the  Pietism  of  Spener,  which  receded  the  least  from  the  formo- 
kries  of  the  orthodox  Protestantism,  this  tendency  is  manifest.  There 
is  no  difiiculty  in  discovering  the  connexion  of  this  phenomenon  with 
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tke  raKag,  fandamentd  priaciple  of  tkeee  tecti.  The  ttronger  the 
•wmr  of  tke  Divine  Spirit  over  the  hmnui  heartt  m  aa^rted  by  them ; 
the  lem  oould  they  underatand,  how  its  cleenwng  fire  would  not  cob- 
■umeaiid  destroy  ml)  the  drosi  of  nn ;  and  hence,  in  the  harehest  term% 
they  often  censured  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  justificatioa 
hy  faith  alone,  which  they  depicted  as  a  carnal,  nay,  diabolic  principle. 
This  hostility  appears  most  violent  in  Swedenhotgianisni,  whose  antboTi 
in  conformity  with  the  mode,  in  which  he  believed  he  arrived  at  tht 
knowledge  of  all  his  doctrinal  peculiarities,  sees  OJvin  deecend  into 
heM,  and  finds  Melancthon  totally  incapable  of  risiing  np  to  heaven; 
as  in  the  proper  place,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recount  this  vision  ia 
connexion  with  his  whole  system.  Hence^  in  fine,  the  veiy  jigd 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  the  seriousness  of  life,  which  aoMstly  cha- 
racterize these  sects;  hence,  too,  the  maxim  that  even  the  viflibb 
Church  should  consist  only  of  the  pure  and  the  holy ;  a  maxim,  whick 
connects  them  with  the  ancient  Montanisti^  Novatians,  and  Donatiiti. 
With  the  ecstatic  Montanists,  especially,  they  have  great  affinity. 


CfiAPTfeft  I. 

Vttl!  ANAiAFTfiSTB.  OE  MENNONHMr 


Fnurr  ^ESIOD   of  I^B   AlfABAPtlSTS^ 

i  Vf4 — l^lndullental  prindple  of  the  Anabaptifti. 

*tmik  llefomiatioii  had  scarcely  boasted  an  existence  of  five  yeaM^ 
When,  from  the  midst  of  its  adherents,  men  arose,  who  declared  it  to 
be  insufficient.  Luther  was  at  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  when  from 
Zwickau^  Nicholas  8tork,  Mark  Thomas,  Mark  Stubner,  Thomai 
Moncer,  Martin  Cellarius,  and  others,  came  to  Wittenberg,  to  enter  in^ 
to  a  friendly  conference  with  the  theologians  of  that  city^  They  spoke 
of  revelations  which  had  been  imparted  to  them,  without,  howereCy 
it  first  exciting  attention*  by  any  singularity  of  opinion,  save  the  ro* 
jection  of  infant  baptism.  Writers  have  occasionally  expressed  thek 
astonishment,  how  the  above-named  men,  (two  only  of  whom  possessed 
any  tincture  of  learning,  the  rest  belonging  to  the  class  of  workmen) 
were  able  to  bestow  reflection  upon  the  subject  adverted  to,  whiok 
had  not  then  been  agitated.  This  phenomenooi  however^  can  onljr 
then  afford  matter  for  surprise,  when  we  would  cull  in  queiition  the 
active  intercourse  between  these  men  and  the  Reformers  of  Wittea^ 
berg — an  intercourse  which  it  is  vain  to  deny  )  for  when  MelancthoB 
conversed  with  them  about  their  faith,  he  found  it  in  exact  conformitjr 
with  that  of  the  new  Saxon  school.  And  why  should  Luther's  mniiaw 
and  writings  not  have  reached  their  ears,  more  especially  as  the  lead' 
ing  preacher  at  Zwickau  was  among  the  numbar  of  his  confidants  ?  If 
such  be  the  case,  then  nothing  is  easier  than  to  account  for  their  re^ 
jection  of  infant  baptism.  Luther  having,  as  we  observed  in  a  fomier 
placet  connected  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  with  faith  only^  it  is 
not  possible  to  understand  why  infants  should  be  baptized :  and  from 
the  reformer's  point  of  view,  it  was  not  difficult  for  any  one  to  discov- 
er the  utter  want  of  an  adequate  ground  for  this  ecclesiastical  rite^ 
From  Melancthon's  inclination  to  recognize  the  gospellers  of  Zwick- 
au, as  well  as  from  the  embarrassment  Luther  experienced  in  refuting 
their  arguments,  without  totally  abandoning  his  theory,  respecting  the 
mode  of  sacramental  efficacy,  men  might  long  ago  have  inferred  the 
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doee  affinity  between  the  AnabaptlBts  and  the  Saxon  Reformen,  and 
■hould  utterly  have  disregarded  the  pretence  of  any  extraction  from  the 
Vaudois. 

Undeniable  as  is  the  original  affinity »  between  the  Anabi^tists  and 
the  Lutheranst  yet,  this  affinity  soon  changed  into  a  mutual  oppositioo 
the  most  decided.  An  indescribable  confusion  prevailed  in  the  minds  of 
the  new  sectariesf  and  a  fearful  fanaticism  drove  them  on  to  eveiy 
q>ecic8  of  extravagance  and  violence ;  and  as  they  had  the  inmost  coo» 
viction  of  doing  all  things  by  the  impulse  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  all  hope 
of  opposing  their  errors  by  rational  instruction  was  utterly  fruitlesi.* 
MQaccr  was  deeply  implicated  in  the  war  of  the  peasants ;  and  the 
very  tragic  history  of  MQnster,  must  have,  at  last,  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  most  indulgent  and  impartial  observer.  From  this  time  forwaidi 
especially,  the  Anabaptists  encountered  every  where  the  most  determifr 
ed  adversaries ;  and  hundreds  in  their  community,  under  Catholics  m 
well  as  Protestants,  had  to  forfeit  their  lives  for  their  principles. 

In  unfolding  to  view  the  doctrines  of  the  Anabaptists,  we  may  ri^^ 
ly  assign  the  most  prominent  place  to  their  Millenarian  expectations* 
After  foretelling  the  utter  extirpation  of  all  the  ungodly,  they  announc* 
ed  the  kingdom  of  Christ  as  immediately  thereupon  to  be  establidied 
OD  earth.     A  new,  perfect  life,  in  common  among  ChribiiaDs,  would 
then  be  founded,  which  was  to  subsist  without  external  laws,  and  with- 
out magistracy  ;  for,  in  all  its  members  the  moral  law  written  on  every 
man^s  heart  would  revive,  and  be  powerfully  exhibited  in  life.     Even 
Holy  Writ  would  be  abolished  ;  for,  the  perfect  children  of  God  no 
longer  need  the  same  (and  its  contents  would  be  no  longer  an  outward 
object,  but  rather  the  inmost  portion  of  their  being.)     Then  perfect 
equality  among  all  would  be  established ;  and  every  thing  would  be  in 
common,  without  any  individual  calling  any  thing  his  property,  or  lay- 
ing claim  to  any  privilege.     Wars  and  hostilities  of  every  kind  wouU 
cease  to  exist.     Even  marriage  would  no  longer  be  contracted,  and 
without  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage*  "  some  pure  and  holy  fruit 
would  yet  be  produced,  without  any  sinful  lust  and  wicked  desire  of 
Oe  flesh."t 

Thus  it  was  an  ideal  state  of  the  Christian  Church,  that  floated  be- 
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•  Melanctbon*t  Hiitory  of  Thomai  Mtocer.  (In  Geiman.)  Lntber^  woiki^ 
•d.  Wittenberg,  part  ii.  p.  473.  ^  Hereby  he  imparted  to  these  doctrinee  an  iUiMve 
appearance ; — he  protended  ho  had  received  a  revelation  from  heaven,  and  taught 
■othing  else,  commanded  nothing  elae,  but  what  God  had  approved.** 

t  JuBtua  Meniut*t  **  Doctrine  of  the  Anabaptitti  refuted  from  Holy  Writ,**  with  a 
pRface  by  Luther :  included  in  the  worka  of  tho  latter,  Wittenbeif  ,  ed.  part  u.  p. 
~  ~i,b.    (InGemiaB.) 
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ore  the  imagination  of  the  Anahaptista-— the  confbsed  representation 
€u  joyful  kingdom  of  holy  and  hleased  spiritst  which  inspired  these 
ectaries  with  sach  deep  enthosiasm,  gave  them  such  power  and  con* 
fancy  of  endurance  under  all  persecutions,  and  caused  them  to  exert 
m  all  sides  so  contagious  an  influence.*    The  more  exalted,  pure,  and 
nnocent,  the  rital  principle  of  the  sect  appeared,  the  more  easily  could 
Is  adherents  inflame  the  souls  of  their  contemporaries.     We  cannot  re- 
\me  to  these  fanatics  an  infantine  originality  in  their  riew  of  human 
netety ;  and  the  impetuous  desire  after  a  complete  realization  of  the 
dea  of  God's  kingdom — the  impatient  haste  which  prerented  theqi  from 
iwaiting  the  derelopment  of  time,  and  with  which  they  panted  for  a 
indden  irruption  of  the  relations  of  the  next  world  into  the  present, — a 
ndden  nnreiling  of  that  state,  that  only  in  the  course  of  ages  could  be 
pmdually  reyealed,  announces  something  magnanimous,  and  rejoices 
9ie  heart  amid  all  the  aberrations  we  encounter  in  their  history,  aod 
shich  were  quite  inevitable.     In  fact,  they,  in  part  at  least,  only  anti« 
ctpated  a  future  state  of  things ;  and  all  they  strove  to  realize,  was  not 
the  mere  invention  of  an  unbridled  phantasy.     Social  life  rests  on  a 
ipiritual  and  bodily  community  of  goods ;    all  the  thought  and  re- 
daction— all  the  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  individual  become  the 
common  property  of  the  social  body,  to  which  he  belongs  ;  and  what- 
sver  he  acquires  for  himself,  he  acquires  ultimately  for  others  also.   For, 
tn  indomitable  propensity  to  communicate  his  acquirements  is  inhere 
ent  in  every  man ;  and  we  think  we  know  nothing,  if  our  knowledge 
be  not  for  the  benefit  of  those,  with  whom  we  live.     Whoever  hath 
brought  forth  some  original  idea,  is  urged  by  a  mysterious  inward  im* 
poise  to  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  intelligent  men  ;  for,  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  our  intellectual  nature,  will  not  permit  us  to  trust  our 
own  thoughts,  if  they  meet  not  with  approval.     There  is,  perhaps,  no 
odier  more  certain  criterion  of  madness,  than  the  clinging  to  some  idea, 
which  every  one  holds  to  be  a  mere  idle  fancy.     In  a  word,  all  men 
form,  as  it  were,  but  one  man ;  and  herein,  among  other  things,  con* 
■sts  the  truth  in  the  Neo-Platonic  doctrine  of  an  universal  soul ; — a 
doctrine  by  which  the  followers  of  that  philosophy  even  sought  to  ex* 
plain  the  sympathy  existing  between  men.    But  if  a  man  will  have  his 
thoughts  and  ideas  recognizedf  he  must  of  necessity  pommunicate  them 
to  others. 

*  Melancthonli  Hittory  of  Tbomu  Mancer,  k>e.  cit  p.  474.  •*  With  lucli  idk 
tiflc  he  made  the  populace  gape ;  then  people  ran  to  him,  and  eveiy  one  deiired  to 
hwr  aoniething  new ;  for,  as  Homer  eaja,  *  The  new  wong  is  ever  the  favourite  with 
tlie  populace  r  **  How  could  Molancthon  thua  ipeak  againat  the  Anabaptist! !  As 
if  the  Mng  which  h§  song,  wsra  an  old  one ! 
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In  the  Catholic  Church,  this  idea  of  the  conmnmity  of  apirituaf  (lA 
18  rooet  fully  expressed  ;  since,  in  what  regards  rdiginmt  the  indiridaal 
submits  all  his  productions  to  the  judgment  of  the  whole  body,  and 
foregoes  the  pleasure  of  haying  discovered  any  troth,  if  his  lacubration 
be  considered!  by  the  community,  as  containing  aught  incouistent  with 
its  itiudamental  principles. 

It  is  nearly  the  same  with  corporeal  goods.     Man  enters  into  clfil 
society,  not  only  with  the  view  of  securing  his  property  by  the  anioa 
into  which  he  has  entered,  but  also  with  the  resolation  dT  aacrificiqg  it| 
in  caas  of  necessity,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  commonweaL     What  an 
hospitals,  poor-houses,  infirmaries }   what  are  all  public  esCftbUshmeDti 
for  education  and  instruction,  but  a  special  reflection  of  the  idea  of  the 
community  of  goods  among  all  ?    The  greater  the  progress  which  scv 
cial  life,  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  makes,  and  the  greater  ii 
consequence  the  civilization  of  the  human  race  ;  the  more  do  special 
associations  for  special  objects  arise,  wherein  a  multitude  of  membat 
go  security  for  the  individual,  in  order  to  guarantee  and  insure  his 
earthly  existence.    Insurance  establishments  become  ever  more  nume 
reus,  and  more  comprehensive  in  their  objects  ;    and  these  also,  we 
hold  to  bo  evermore  significant  expressions  of  the  idea  of  a  community 
of  goods, — an  idea,  indeed,  which,  like  all  others,  can  nerer  be  com* 
plclcly  realized  in  this  finite  life.     Who  doth  not  here,  too,  recall  to 
mind  the  first  Christian  community  of  Jerusalem  ?     The  consumma- 
tion of  the  Christian  period  will  doubtless,  though  in  a  freer  and  milder 
form,  load  us  back  to  the  state  of  its  primitive  age.     Moreover,  we  here 
stand  on  cthic«il  ground  ;  for  external  existence  possesses  value  only  as 
it  is  the  expression  of  inward  life,  and  the  work  of  spontaneous  resolu- 
tion.    Rut  the  Anabaptists  wished  to  realize  at  once  and  by  violeneej 
one  of  the  highest  moral  ideas  ;  and  this  is  ever  impossible.     Nay,  they 
wished  to  introduce  it  among  men  such  as  they  are,  who,  by  their  en* 
tire  education,  are  as  unsusceptible,  as  they  are  unworthy,  of  such  an 
idea,  and  they  made  its  introduction  into  life  the  prop  for  their  own  in- 
dolcnce,  yea,  for  every  possible  wickedness.     The  greater  the  contra- 
dictions, accordingly,  between  the  idea  of  the  Anabaptists  and  the  real- 
ity of  hfe,  the  more  the  difliculties  increased,  when  they  wished  to  n* 
alize  that  idea  in  society.     The  more  undoubted,  amid  all  these  obsta* 
-  cles,  their  belief  in  their  own  divine  mission  ;  the  more  infuriated  must 
they  become,  and  the  more  convulsive  must  be  all  their  efibrts.     Hencoi 
in  the  first  Anabaptists  wc  discern,  beside  the  simplicity  of  the  child, 
the  fury  of  the  wildest  demagogue  ;  who,  to  create  a  holy  and  happy 
world,  destroyed  in  the  most  unholy  and  calamitous  manner,  the  actu- 
al one ;  and,  as  a  blind  instrument,  ministered  to  the  ambition,  the  av* 
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%riee»  and  all  the  basest  passions  of  the  reprobate  men,  whom  we  so 
frequently  meet  with  in  the  early  history  of  the  sect.* 

i  Lvi.— Initiation  i.ito  the  Sect.    Si^ns  and  oonfirmatioQ  of  covenant. 

The  Anabaptists  believed  themselves  authorized,  by  an  injunction 
from  above,  to  prepare  the  way  on  earth,  for  the  approaching  estoUish* 
ment  of  the  above-described  perfect  kingdom  of  God.  They  travelled 
about,  accordingly,  in  every  direction,  to  announce  the  liberty  of  Grod's 
children,  and  to  make  a  preliminary  election  of  all  those,  whom  the 
Lord  would  use  as  instruments  for  the  rooting  out  of  all  tares,  and  the 
extirpation  of  all  the  ungodly.  The  community  about  to  be  gathered 
together  by  them,  was  to  consist  exclusively  of  saints,  and  typically  to 
represent,  in  every  way,  the  celestial  Church,  which  was  expected. 
Hence,  all  who  wished  to  be  taken  into  the  new  community,  were  bap*- 
tized  anew ;  for,  they  had  before  recieved  only  the  powerless,  watery 
baptism  of  John  ;  whereas,  they  now  would  be  cleansed  with  Christ's 
baptism  of  fire  and  of  the  Spirit.  By  this  baptism,  they  understood 
the  real  regeneration  of  the  spirit  out  of  the  Spirit — the  complete  sur- 
render of  the  whole  man  unto  God — the  disengagement  of  the  will  from 
all  creatures — the  renunciation  of  every  attempt  to  wish  to  be  any  thing 


*  The  idea  of  the  absolute  comrannitj  of  goods  is  far  more  ancient  than  Plato^ 
Republic,  and  all  the  inadtations  of  his  time,  which  he  mi^t,  perhaps,  have  had  in 
▼iew.  When  the  golden  age,  the  period  of  Saturn's  rule,  was  to  be  portrayed  ;  when 
the  Goddess  Justitia,  (who  is  something  far  more  than  the  idea  of  the  smirn  euiqme) 
•till  dwelt  on  the  earth ;  the  poet  connects  the  words : 

**  Nondom  Tcsanoe  rabies  nudaverat  enses, 
Nee  consanguineis  (such  all  men  are)  fuerat  discordia  nata, 
Flumina  jam  lactis,  jam  flumina  nectaris  ibant. 
With  Ne  tignare  quidem^  out  pariiri  limite  eamputn.^ 

Even  the  freedom  allotted  to  slaves  during  the  Saturnalia,  called'  to  mind  the  ori- 
ginal absence  of  all  distinction  among  men.  But  the  happy  period  ceased,  since  "  ds> 
semit  propere  terras  justissima  yirgo.'*  Plato,  as  well  as  Aratus,  Maerobins,  and 
others,  drew  from  the  same  cycle  of  sages.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  idea  of 
the  absolute  community  of  goods  appears,  almost  always,  connected  with  that  of 
commmiity  of  wives.  Soeh  is  the  case  in  Plato,  in  Epiphanes,  the  son  of  Caipo. 
crates,  and  very  clearly  among  the  Anabaptists,  and  the  elder  Gnostic  sects ;  and 
when  the  latter  are  so  frequently  charged  with  the  libido  promiteua,  this  accusation 
tnight  not,  as  often  happens,  to  be  so  slightly  called  in  question.  Hence,  also,  it  fol. 
lows,  that  an  absolute  community  of  goods  would  annihilate  the  whole  civilization  of 
the  human  race :  because  it  is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  marriage  and  the 
fiunfly :  domestic  life  absolutely  presupposes  proper^. 
88 
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in  one-self— lastly,  the  being  filled  with  the  power  from  above.  Tbiff 
ootioD  of  the  cfiects  of  baptism  is  essentially  the  same,  as  the  Cstbolie 
Church  has  ever  set  forth.  And  it  was  partly  the  perception,  that  so 
many  rest  satisfied  with  the  mere  outward  work,  and  confound  the 
water  with  the  Spirit,  and  the  bodily  ablution  with  the  internal  purifi- 
cation  of  the  soid ;  and  partly,  the  guilty  and  wilful  tgnwance,  thtt 
such  a  conceit  was  condemned  by  the  Church  itself,  which  could  hafe 
persuaded  the  Anabaptists,  that  their  doctrine  on  baptism  was  a  new 
revelation  from  God.  At  all  events,  we  clearly  see,  from  this  fiict,  that 
some  lofty  idea  animated  and  impelled  them. 

According  to  the  baptismal  formula  of  Hans  Denk,  every  candidate 
renounced  seven  evil  spirits ;  namely,  man's  fear,  man's  wisdom,  man'i 
understanding,  man's  art,  man's  counsel,  man's  strength,  and  man's  nn- 
godliness,  and  in  return  received  fear  of  God,  wisdom  of  God,  and  m 
forth.  Melchior  Rink  made  use  of  the  following  formula  :-^**  Art  thoo 
a  Christian  ?  Yes. — What  do? t  thou  believe,  then  t  I  believe  in  God, 
my  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — For  what  wilt  thou  give  me  thy  works  ? — ^I  will 
give  them  for  a  penny. — For  what  wilt  thou  give  me  thy  goods ;  for  a 
penny  also  ?  No. — For  what  wilt  thou  give  then  thy  life  ;  for  a  penny 
also  ?  No. — So  then  thou  scest,  thou  art  as  yet  no  Christian,  for  thou 
hast  not  yet  the  right  faith,  and  art  not  resigned,  but  art  yet  too  much, 
attached  to  creatures  and  to  thyself;  therefore  thou  art  not  rightly  bap- 
tized  in  Christ's  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  art  only  baptized 
with  water  in  John's  baptism." 

^  But  if  thou  wilt  be  saved,  then  thou  must  truly  renounce  and  give 
up  all  thy  works,  and  all  creatures,  and  lastly,  thy  own  self,  and  must 
believe  in  God  alone.*  But  now  I  ask  thee,  dost  thou  renounce  crea- 
tures ?  Yes. — I  ask  thee  again,  dost  thou  renounce  thy  own  self  ? — 
Yes. — Dost  thou  believe  in  God  alone!  Yes. — Then  I  baptize  thee  in 
the  name,"  etc.f  This  action,  the  Anabaptists  called  the  sealing  and 
the  sign  of  the  covenant. 

It  must  here,  however,  be  observed,  that  these  sectaries  by  no  means 
connected  with  the  outward  act  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
On  the  contrary,  they  accurately  distinguished  between  both,  as  Calvin, 
from  the  same  motives,  afterwards  did ;  and  they  regarded  the  exterior 
act  in  baptism,  only  as  the  symbol  of  suffering  in  general,  and  of  the 
mortification  of  wicked  lusts  in  particular.^    The  members  of  this  sect, 


*  From  these  mazime  it  it  clear,  that  the  jmtifjing  foHh  beld  by  Ike  Anabapliali, 
ras  iSM  jidet  fwmata  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
t  Joitai  Metthis,  loc.  cit  p.  309,  b. 
X  Philip  Melaiicthon'a  Inatraetkn  against  the  Aaabaptim^  in  Loftei's  w«fts. 
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moreoTortdid  Dot  Iwptiie  their  new-born  chOdren,  m  not  understanding 
the  signification  of  this  holy  act ;  and  they  administered  the  sacred 
rite  to  them  only  on  their  attaining  to  riper  years.  Hence,  the  name 
of  ^  Anabaptists,'*  is  characteristic  of  the  proceedings  of  the  sect  only 
in  reference  to  its  initiation  of  strangers,  but  by  no  means  denotes  their 
principles  in  relation  to  their  own  members ;  as  they  never  twice  bap* 
tiaed  those  of  their  own  body,  who  were  to  be  initiated  into  their 
Church. 

Of  the  holy  encharist,  the  Anabaptists  taught,  in  like  manner,  that 
it  has  only  a  figurative  signification.  '*  Eating  and  drinking  in  com- 
mon," said  they,  is  throughout  the  whole  world  a  sign  of  mutual  love : 
the  same  holds  good  of  '*  the  supper  "  of  Christians.  As  wine,  more- 
over, is  extracted  from  the  grape  only  by  the  wine-press ;  so,  they 
taught,  it  is  only  by  the  pressure  of  sufferings,  the  Christian  is  prepared 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  felicity  it  insures.  The  corn  must 
first  be  ground,  before  it  can  be  converted  into  bread ;  so  man  must  first 
be  ground  down  by  misfortune,  before  he  can  be  qualified  for  entering 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  So  wo  see,  that  baptism,  and  the  eucharist« 
were,  in  their  estimation,  rites  pre-eminently  figurative,  denoting  the 
necessity  of  sufierings,  and  of  unshaken  constancy  under  persecution* 
Their  very  afilicted  condition,  forced  these  sectaries  to  look  out  every 
where  for  a  source  of  solace  and  of  fortitude  under  their  trials  ;  and 
therefore,  in  the  above-named  sacraments, 'they  saw  only  the  properties, 
whereof  they  stood  in  such  especial  need.  Hence,  whosoever  among 
them  felt  himself  at  any  moment,  not  sufficiently  strong  to  stand  the 
combat  courageously,  was  exhorted  to  abstain  from  communion  ;  for 
it  was  more  particularly  fear  and  despondency,  which  they  loved  to 
set  forth  as  those  sins,  whereby  a  man  "  catoth  and  drinketh  judgment 
to  himself."* 


i  uiu — ^These  sectaries  assail  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  Justification. 
With  peculiar  bitterness  did   these  sectarians   declare  themselvee 


Fart  u  p.  1293,  ed-  Wittenbergr,  1551.  (In  German.)  «*  Baptism  is  a  ngn  that  Chris- 
tians  in  the  world  must  let  themselves  be  oppressed,  and  bear  and  sufier  cycry  kind  of 
dancer  and  pf'rseeotion.  This  is  signified  by  the  outpouring  of  water  upon  them." 
Compare  p.  299.  **  In  the  third  place,  bapttsm  is  a  coyenant,  exclaim  the  Anabap. 
lislB,  whereby  man  engages  to  mortify  his  wicked  lasts,  and  to  lead  a  rigid  life,  and 
aaercise  pattenre  under  sufferings :  but  this  infants  do  not  yet  miderstand  orpraetist." 
•  Melancthon,  Inatmction,  loo.  cit  p.  29il.    Jostos  Menius,  loc.  dt.  p.  339. 
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against  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Justification,  and  in  this  respect, 
almost  come  round  to  the  Catholic  point  of  view.  Their  notion,  respect- 
ing the  justifying  faith  of  Protestants,  is  very  well  expressed  in  the 
following  passage,  from  the  work  of  the  Lutheran  Justus  Menius  :^ 
••  They  mightily  boast,"  says  he,  *•  they  have  in  their  doctrine  the  true 
power  of  God,  and  that  ours  is  an  idle,  weak,  unfruitful  husk ;  that 
we  can  do  nothing  more  than  cry  out,  faith,  faith  alone ;  but  this  cry 
remaincth,  in  every  respect,  an  idle  and  dead  cry."  It  strikes  us,  at 
the  first  glance,  that  it  was  only  to  faith,  as  united  with  good  works, 
that  the  Anabaptists  ascribed  the  power  of  justification  :  whereas,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  above-cited  formula  of  baptism,  they  declared 
themselves  ready  to  give  up  their  works  for  a  penny.  This  is^  however, 
only  a  coarse  expression  for  the  great  truth,  that  the  Christian  should 
ever  think  humbly  of  himself,  and  not  be  proud  of  his  moral  endeavoun 
— it  is  only  a  condemnation  of  the  deadliest  foe  to  all  Christian  piety^ 
to  wit,  arrogance  and  confidence  in  one's  own  works.  The  following 
reasoning  of  Justus  Menius  against  the  Anabaptists,  will  set  this  mat- 
ter in  the  clearest  light ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  of  importance,  as 
determining  the  notion,  which  the  Lutherans  attached  to  justification 
by  faith  alone.  He  says, — *'  The  fanatics  cannot  here  get  out  of  this 
difiiculty ;  though  they  often  repeat,  that  we  are  not  to  put  faith  in  the 
merit  of  works  and  sufferings  ;  yet,  they  insist,  that  we  ought  to  have 
them,  however,  as  things  necessary  to  salvation.  That  is  nonsense^  for 
if  vxjrks  he  necessary  to  salvation^  then  we  cannot  certainly  obtain  salva^ 
tkm  without  themy  and  then  consequently^  faith  alone  doth  not  save ;  but 
that  is  false." 

This  memorable  passage,  in  a  writing  which  Luther  accompanied 
with  a  preface,  by  no  means  signifies  that  the  principle,  whereby  salva- 
tion is  obtained,  consists  in  faith,  and  not  in  the  works  to  be  wrought 
besides ;  but  that  faith,  even  when  it  should  not  produce  the  fruit  of 
good  works,  yet  insures  salvation.  The  Pastor  of  Eisenach  will  also 
diM^ver  a  contradiction  in  the  doctrine,  that,  on  one  hand,  works  are 
necessary  to  salvation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Christian 
should  not  attach  importance  to  the  same.  But  here  the  self-same  ob- 
jection recurs,  which  the  Lutheran  theology  also  raised  against  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  justification,  to  wit,  that  it  leads  to  self-righteous- 
aeas,  and  obscures  the  glory  of  God.  Menius  olj^rves,  **  Only  see  how 
consistent  is  their  system :  tnan^  they  say,  must  renounce  his  own  worksy 
mud  yet  they  contend  and  urge^  with  all  their  mighty  that  he  must  haee, 
U)gether  with  faith,  works  also,  or  he  will  not  be  saved.  But  what  is  the 
UManing  of  this  ?  Works  are  necessary  to  salvation  ;  and  yet  he,  who 
will  be  saved,  must  renounce  his  works.     Ergo,  he,  who  will  be  saved, 
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must  himself  renounce  what  is  necessary  to  salvation,  and  without  which 
he  cannot  be  saved.  Make  this  tally,*  rebel !  Remember,  that  men* 
dacem  oportetesse  memorem,  that  is,  he  who  will  lie,  ought  to  have  a  good 
memory ;  otherwise,  when  in  what  he  afterwards  says,  he  will  contra- 
dict himself,  people  will  observe,  how  he  hath  lied  in  what  he  had  before 
spoken  ;  this  should  make  the  lying  spirit  more  heedful.'*f 

The  theology  of  the  good  Justus  Menius,  finds  the  inculcation  of 
good  works,  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  humility.  And, 
accordingly,  he  thinks  the  doctrine,  that  we  must  '*  renounce  '*  such 
works — that  is  to  say,  acknowledge  ourselves  useless  servants,  even 
when  we  have  done  all,  to  be  perfectly  irreconcilable  with  the  other 
tenet,  that  works  are  a  necessary  condition  to  salvation.  Whereupon, 
in  his  opinion,  there  remains  no  other  alternative,  than  to  believe,  that 
faith,  even  without  ever  evincing  its  efiicacy  in  works,  can  render  us 
acceptable  to  God ! 

i  Lvui. — Continufttion.    Concurrence  of  the  moft  variow  errors  in  the  lect. 

Among  the  Anabaptists,  considered  as  a  sect,  we  discover  not  other 
doctrinal  peculiarities,  though  we  find  a  considerable  multitude  of  errors 
professed  by  individuals,  or  even  larger  parties  among  them.  Justus 
A(^nius  had  learned,  that  even  original  sin  was  denied  by  the  Anabap« 
tists  ;  probably,  it  would  seem,  to  give  a  broader  basis  to  their  doctrinOy 
respecting  the  unlawfulness  of  infant  baptism.  On  this  subject,  they 
were  wont  to  appeal  to  the  language  and  conduct,  which  the  Saviour, 
on  several  occasions,  had  manifested  in  respect  to  children.  From  a 
Knisunderstanding,  they  attached  especial  importance  to  the  text,  where- 
in children  are  held  up  by  him  as  models  for  adults,  if  they  would  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven4  That,  however,  only  a  few  of  the  Anabap- 
tists rejected  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  although  Justus  Meniu^ 
charges,  without  restriction,  the  whole  body  with  such  a  denial,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  of  another  accusation,being  preferred  against  them ; 
to  wit,  that  they  held  the  body  of  Christ  to  have  been  created  by  tho 
Holy  Spirit,  and  merely  fostered  in  the  womb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ; 
so  that,  thereby,  the  Saviour  would  not  have  taken  flesh  and  blood  from 
Mary.     They  feared  that,  in  conceding  .more,  they  would  have  been 


*  In  the  OemMn,  the  word  hundachuh  (a  buckled  shoo)  is  used ;  this  Menint  em* 
yloyB  as  a  term  of  reproach,  becaune  such  was  painted  on  the  banners  of  the  rebellious 
peasants  tinder  MOncer. 

t  Justitt  Menius,  loc.  cit.  p.  319-30. 

t  Jostui  Meinus,  loo.  cit.  p.  333. 
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unable  to  uphold  the  sinlessDess  of  Christ.  Whereas*  this  error  is  not 
even  conceivable,  except  on  the  supposition  of  original  sin;  the  kindred 
doctrine  above  adverted  to,  respecting  the  peculiar,  sinless  sort  of  gene- 
ration to  take  place  in  Christ'^  future  kingdom  on  earth,  necessarilj 
involved  also  a  belief  in  an  evil  transmitted  by  the  present  mode  of 
sexual  intercourse.  And,  indeed,  that  violent  antagonism  between  the 
human  and  the  divine,  which  runs  through  the  whole  doctrinal  sjrstem 
of  these  sectaries,  were  not  possible,  without  the  conviction  of  a  deep- 
rooted  corruption  tainting  humanity  in  all  its  relations.  Moreover,  the 
doctrine  in  question,  respecting  the  conception  of  Christ,  appears  to  , 
have  obtained  a  very  wide  currency  among  the  Anabaptists  :-— «t  least, 
yery  many  adversaries  take  the  trouble  of  refuting  it.*  The  greater 
the  multitude,  who  gave  in  to  this  error,  the  smaller  must  be  the  number 
of  those,  who,  to  assail  infant  baptism,  denied  original  sin. 

Many  Anabaptists  rejected  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  :  others 
taught  an  ultimate  restoration  of  all  things — the  «Twt«T«rT«r#«  ir«fTirf, 
and  in  consequence,  the  final  conversion  of  Satan ;  others  again,  that 
souls,  from  the  moment  of  death,  sleep  until  the  day  of  judgment 
Even  an  antinomian  tendency  was  discernible  in  some  individuals 
among  them.     These,  like  the  **  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  free  ^irit,"! 


*  Melanctbon :  PropotitionB  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists,  loc.  cit  p« 
S82,  b. ;  UrbanuB  Regius,  ibid.  p.  402-1 8  ;  Justus  Menius,  p.  342.  ^  The  reftder  may 
also  consult  in  the  same  volume  of  Luther's  works,  the  dialogues  between  the  He»^ 
•ian  thoologians  Corvinus  and  Rymieus,  and  John  of  Lcydcn,  Krechtingk,  and  oUier*^ 
p.  453.  It  is  clear,  moreover,  from  this,  that  the  Protestant  Church  historian^ 
BchrGckh,  has  fallen  into  an  error,  in  representing  this  doctrine  uf  Christ's  concept 
tion  as  a  peculiarity  of  Menno :  for,  it  was  taught  in  the  sect,  long  before  Menno 
joined  it. 

t  •*  The  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,"  were  a  fanatical  sect  of  FantheistB, 
Jliat  sprung  up  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They  probably  owed  iheir 
Vrigin  to  the  philosophical  school,  which  Amalrich,  of  Bena,  and  David,  of  Dhiant, 
had  founded,  and  which  was,  in  the  year  1209,  condemned  by  a  synod  at  Pluia. 
whose  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  pope.  They  derived  their  name  from  the  abun 
tfiey  made  of  the  texts  of  Scripture  in  Romans  viii.  2-14  ;  and  hi  St-  John  iv.  23,  as- 
■erting  that  **  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  had  freed  them  from  the 
law  of  sin  ;*'  **  that,  being  led  by  the  Spuit  of  God,  they  had  become  the  sons  of 
CM"  Professing  a  mystical  Pantheism,  they  held,  like  the  Paulieiana,  that  eveiy 
thing  is  an  immediate  emanation  from  the  Deity,  referring  to  themselves  the  words  of 
Christ.  **  I  and  the  Father  are  one.*'  Whoever  attained  to  their  view,  belonged  no 
kmger  to  the  worid  of  sense  (abusing,  as  they  did,  the  words  in  John  viii.  23,  **  I  am 
not  of  this  world;**)  he  could  no  longer  be  contaminated  by  it,  and  therefore  he  no 
knger  needed  the  sacraments.  Separating  body  and  mind,  they  matiktained  that  all 
sensual  debaucheries  could  not  affect  the  latter ;  and  hence,  some  arooof  them  abao. 
iooed  themselves  without  scruple  to  the  gnMseit  vicef.    In  Swabia,  particQlariy» 
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and  like  the  **  libertines,'**  asserted  that  no  one,  who  had  once  receir. 
ed  the  Spirit,  could  any  longer  sin  in  any  work  whatsoever ;  and  that 
therefore,  for  them«  adultery  even  was  no  sin  ;  and  Zwingle  refers  by 
name  to  a  member  of  the  sect,  who  had  announced  this  to  him,  as  his 
persona]  conviction.  For  a  time,  also,  the  opinion  that  polygamy  is  not 
forbidden  to  Christians,  was  very  general  amongst  them.f 


•boot  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centary,  thej  went  about  ineithig  monkiand  noiM 
to  abudoD  their  rales,  and  rafier  themselTet  to  be  led  entirely  by  God  and  the  **  Free 
Spirit.*'    Severe  measures  were  then  taken  a^inst  them. 

The  Apostolicals,  a  sect  fuunded  by  Segarelli,  of  Parma,  towards  the  close  of  the 
lame  century,  held  tenets  very  similar  to  those  jutt  described. — Tratu, 

*  The  **  Libertines'*  were  a  sect  of  fanatical  Pantheists,  that  spmnfr  out  of  the 
feneml  religious  ferment  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  first  appeared  in  FlanderSp 
in  the  jrear  1547,  and  thence  spread  into  Holland,  France,  and  Greneva,  where  they 
gave  Calvin  much  annoyance.  At  Rouen,  a  Franciscan  monk,  who  had  imbibed 
the  tenets  of  Calvinism,  was  the  first  to  inculcate  the  abominable  doctrines  of  te 
new  sect  — Trant. 

t  On  the  denial  of  Christ's  Divinity,  see  Justus  Menius,  loc  cit.  p.  349 ;  and 
Zwingrle's  Elenchus  contra  Catabapt.  Op.  tom.  ii  fol.  39.  **This  account  is  per- 
fectly credible,  as  we  know  of  Lewis  Hetzer,  for  instance,  that  he  was  at  once  aa 
Unitarian  and  an  Anabaptist ;  and  at  a  later  period,  as  is  well  known,  an  Unitarian 
congregation  was  formed  m  Poland,  which  professed  likewiee  Anabaptist  principles. 
On  the  opinions  which  the  Anabaptists  entertamed  respecting  the  lmmtfn&^*rif,  or 
final  restoration  of  thmgs,  compare  Justus  Menios,  p.  343 ;  and  Zwingle's  Elenehos, 
fee  cit.  p  38.  b.  The  sleep  of  soub  alter  death  is  there  also  attested,  p  37,  b.  For 
the  antioomianism  of  the  Anabaptists,  see  ibid  fol.  1 6.  On  the  polygamy  of  John 
of  Leyden«  and  the  defence  set  up  for  the  Nune,  see  Luther's  works,  part  ii.  p.  455» 
ed.  Wittenberg.  Here  we  find  recorded  the  above-mentioned  dialogue,  held  bj  the 
Hessian  theologians,  Antonius  Corvmus,  and  John  Kjrmsus,  with  John  of  Leyden, 
end  Krochtingk,  from  which  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  extracting  the  foOowing  pee. 
Age,  in  order  to  show  at  once  the  extremely  meagre  and  mean  view  the  ancient  Ln* 
thflfmns  entertained  respecting  maniage,  and  the  straits,  into  which,  by  their  rejeetioa 
of  tcadftion,  they  were  necessarily  driven.  After  several  questions  and  answei% 
wheidn,  specially,  the  Old  Testament  polygamy  was  discussed  King  John  of  Ley. 
den,  in  defence  of  his  plurality  of  wives,  observed  : — **  Paal  says  of  a  bishop,  ha 
ikoald  be  the  man  of  one  wife.  If  now  a  bishop  should  be  the  man  of  one  wife,  it 
feflows  that  in  the  time  of  St.  Peul,  it  was  permitted  for  a  man  to  have  two  or  thne 
wivee,  aceonlmg  to  his  pleasure."  The  Lutheran  preaehefs  replied :— ^  We  hne  U* 
fin  9aidt  that  marriage  belongs  H  eivil  policy,  and  it  a  ret  politiea  ;  hut  as  tha  cteti 
fsticy,  OS  thi*  matter^  it  nets  very  dijferetU  from  what  k  waa  m  the  timt  of  SL 
Pmulf  amd  aa  it  hot  forhidden,  and  will  not  tolerate  the  plurality  of  loiees,  you  eam» 
net  answer  for  suck  an  innovation^  either  before  God  or  man/*  To  this  King  John :— • 
^Tet  I  have  the  hope,  that  what  was  permitted  to  the  fathers,  will  not  damn  as; 
end  I  will  in  this' case  rather  hold  with  the  fathers,  than  with  you ;  still  less  alloWv 
4hat  I  pnifees  therein  any  error,  or  unchristian  innovation."  The  Lutheran  preeeh- 
ea : — ^  We  would  m  this  case  much  rather  obey  the  civil  power,  because  it  is  of- 
4ained  of  God,  aii^  m  euch  external  mattere,  hath  the  right  to  command  and  to  fev* 
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These  opinions,  however,  should  not  be  considered  as  strictly  Ana- 
baptist ;  for,  in  part,  they  were  in  direct  opposition  to  other  maxims  of 
the  sect.  It  is  on  the  contrary,  to  be  presumed,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment, amid  the  general  religious  ferment  of  the  age,  a  multitude  of  men 
joined  the  Anabaptists,  without  having  any  thing  akin  to  them,  save  a 
*dark  fanaticism  and  confusion  of  ideas.  But  in  general,  the  remark 
holds  good,  that  the  first  Anabaptists  had  neither  a  compact  system  of 
theology,  nor  any  body  of  doctrines,  however  ill-connected,  which  all 
unifbrmTy  professed.  If  we  considerr  that  their  sect  had  not  originated 
in  one  man,  as  the  common  centre  of  all ;  and  that  the  leading  idea^ 
round  which  all  revolved,  though  powerful  enough  to  inspire  enthusiasm, 
was  yet,  in  a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  unproductive ;  if  we  consider, 
moreover,  that  the  dark  feelings,  by  which  all  were  animated  and  im- 
pelled, had  not  received  a  definite  expression  in  any  public  formulary — 
a  circumstance  which  gave  occasion  to  a  general  complaint,  on  the 
part  of  their  adversaries  ;*  we  shall  feel  the  less  aurprne  at  the  fact 
above-mentioned. 

i  ux. — Continuation.    Relation  of  Scriptuie  to  the  inward  ipiriL    The  Ghoreh. 

It  will  be  still  more  easy  to  conceive  the  confusion  of  doctrines,  in 
this  sect,  if  we  direct  our  attention  more  particularly  to  the  opinions 
which  they  entertained  respecting  the  office  of  preaching,  and  also  what 


bid,  than  recur  to  the  ezamplca  of  the  fathen ;  as  for  auch  a  course  we  have  not  a 
warrant  in  God's  word,  but,  on  the  contrary,  know  truly,  that  the  Scripture  counte- 
nances our  opinion  respecting  marriage,  rather  than  your  view.  For  instance,  the 
Scripture  saith,  "  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave 
unto  his  wife.**  Here  we  are  told,  a  man  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  not  unto 
many  wives.  And  St.  Paul  saith,  **  Let  each  man  have  his  own  wife.**  He  saith 
not,  *'  Let  each  man  have  many  wives.**  King  John :  '*  It  is  true,  St.  Paul  here  dolh 
not  speak  of  all  the  wives  in  general,  but  of  each  wife  in  particular :  for  the  first  it 
my  wife,  I  deavo  to  her ;  the  second  is  my  helpmate,  I  cleave  to  her  likewise,  and  so 
on.  Thus,  the  Scripture  remains  intact  in  all  its  difrnity,  and  is  not  opposed  to  our 
0{Hnion.  And  wherefore  should  I  waste  many  words  ?**  *'  It  is  better  for  me  lo 
have  many  wives,  than  many  strumpets.**  The  king  finaUy  proposed  to  leave  to  the 
tribunal  of  Giod,  the  judgment  on  this  matter.  Here  we  discover  the  origin  of  the 
desire,  subsequently  expressed  by  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  have  two  wivea— • 
desire  which  Luther  and  Melancthon,  together  with  Bucer,  however  reluetantly, 
complied  with. 

•  Justus  Menius,  **  Spirit  of  the  Anabaptisto  ;*'  loc.  cit.  p.  363.  '*  If  they  taught 
only  the  right  doctrines,  they  would  not  prowl  about  so  secretly  in  the  dark,  nor  their 
preachers  lurk  in  holes  and  comers.**  See  alko  Zwingle  m  several  passages  of  hia 
eited  work,  Elenchus.  Also,  "*  Doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists  refuted  from  Hely  Wril/ 
loo.  eit.  p.  31L 
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was  immediately  connected  with  this,  the  relation  of  Scripture  to  the 
inward  motions  of  the  free,  living  Spirit.  It  was  a  principle,  with  this 
sect,  that  every  one  marked  and  sealed  with  the  sign  of  the  covenant, 
was  not  only  able,  but  was  also  bound  to  appear  as  a  prophet  and  teacher, 
IS  soon  as  he  felt  himself  moved  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  perceived  he 
was  favoured  with  a  revelation.  To  these  inspirations  Holy  Writ  was 
made  in  such  a  degree  subordinate,  that  the  Anabaptists  did  not  long 
strive  to  bring  them  into  an  even  apparent  conformity  with  Scripture, 
bat  declared  the  Bible  to  be  in  its  present  form  absolutely  falsified.* 
Hereby  every  standard,  for  the  regulation  of  subjective  opinions,  was 
rejected  ;  the  entire  system  of  Christianity  was  severed  from  all  exter- 
nal historical  basis,  and  abandoned  to  the  stormy  fluctuations  of  a 
dreaming  fancy.  With  such  errors  no  distinct  order  of  preachers  was 
at  all  compatible ;  for,  without  settled  doctrines,  such  an  institution  in« 
r<^ves  a  self-contradiction.  Hence  also,  the  Anabaptists  strained  their 
ntmost  efibrts  to  subvert  the  Protestant  preachers,  to  prevent  the  conso- 
lidation of  the  new,  and  (in  their  opinion)  too  material  Church,  which 
lepended  on  these  ministers ;  and  then  to  convert  it  into  a  purely  spiri- 
tual institution.f 

If  some  years  previously,  the  Lutherans  had  urg^  against  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  the  ever-recurring  reproach,  that  instead  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Bible,  they  preached  up  only  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  ;  so  they 
in  their  turn,  were  now  blamed  for  fettering  the  living  Spirit  to  a  dead 
word  of  Scripture,  and  not  allowing  men  to  follow  the  fresh,  pure,  un- 
troubled impube  from  above  ;  '*and  li^^e  the  Jewish  scribes,  they  were 
declared  to  have  no  Holy  Ghost,  but  to  be  only  conversant  with  Scrip- 
ture, and  to  chase  their  weariness  away  with  its  perusal."^    On  the 


*  JustoB  Menioi  *'  On  the  spirit  of  the  AnabaptifltB,**  p.  364.  **  For  it  is  undenia- 
ble,  that  Thomas  Miineer,  and  after  him  his  disciple  Melchior  Rink,  together  with 
many  other  disciples,  had  no  regard  at  all  for  Holy  Writ,  called  it  a  mere  dead  letter, 
and  clung  to  special  new  revelations  of  the  Spirit :  nay,  they  dared  eyen  openly 
give  the  lie  to  Scripture,  as  I  myself  heard  from  the  lips  of  Rink,  who  had  the  ef. 
frontery  to  say,  that  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  every  language,  Greek, 
Latm,  German,  etc.  were  altogether  false,  and  that  theie  was  no  longer  a  genuine 
eopy  on  earth.**  Hereupon  follows  a  special  application  of  this  principle  to  the 
passage  in  Matthew  xzvi.  28,  where  the  words,  **  which  shall  be  shed  for  many  for 
the  remission  of  sins,**  were,  according  to  this  doctor,  inserted  by  the  devil. 

fC  alvin  (instructio  adv.  Anabapt.  opusc.  p.  485,)  accuses  them  of  only  asserting, 
that  there  should  be  no  fixed  teachers  appointed  to  any  particular  place,  but  that,  all, 
like  the  apostles,  should  be  itinerant  preachers.  But  then  he  adds  :  *'  Uec  porro  phi* 
loaophia  inde  manabat,  quod  serio  cuperent,  fideles  ministros  sibi  cedere,  vacuurnqoe 
locum  sinere,  quo  liberius  venenum  suum  ubique  effundere  possent.** 

I  Justus  Menius,  Doctrine  of  Anabapt  refuted,  etc.  p.  310-13.    On  the  spirit  of 
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other  handy  the  Luthenuu  prove  against  the  Anabaptists,  what,  as  com- 
ing from  the  Catholics,  they  would  never  themselves  assent  to ;  tbej 
point  out  to  them  the  estsblishment  of  an  apostleship  by  Christ  himself, 
and  draw,  from  this  institution,  nearly  the  same  conclusions  as  the  Ca- 
tholics themselves.     They  allege,  with  laudable  industry,  Scriptunl 
texts,  whereby  the  Holy  Ghost  had  instituted  teachers,  prophets,  and 
administrators,  and  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  had  appointed  bishops  and 
elders,  in  order  that  the  one*  true  and  pure  doctrine  might  be  preserved 
nnfalsified  ;  and  they  repeatedly  enjmn,  that  teachers,  though  choseo 
by  men,  are  yet  ordained  by  the  Holy  Ghost.*    This  assertion'Melaiie- 
thon  approved  even  so  far,  as  to  hold  orders  to  be  a  sacrament.    He 
says,  in  his  Instructien  against  the  Anabaptists :  ^  That  priestly  orden 
should  be  placed  in  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  affords  me  much  or 
tisfaction.    Yet  so,  that  by  orders  be  understood  the  calling  to  tiie 
office  of  preaching,  and  of  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  so  the 
office  considered  in  itself.     For  it  is  very  necessary,  that  in  Christia 
Churches,  the  function  of  preachers  should  be  regarded  and  esteemed 
as  something  most  precious,  venerable,  and  holy  ;  and  that  people  be 
instructed,  that  it  is  by  the  hearing  of  sermons,  and  the  reading  of  God*i 
Word,  and  Holy  Writ,  God  will  impart  the  Holy  Spirit,  tothemd,lkd 
no  one  may  seeky  out  of  the  regular  minisiry^  for  any  other  ret^mUom  ani 
illumination^  such  at  the  AnabapHs'e  preiend  1o.^\     The  Lotheraoi 
were  so  unkind,  as  to  torment  the  poor  fanatics  with  questions,  whichi 
to  this  day,  they  have  been  unable  to  answer  themselves.     They  asked 
the  Anabaptists,  who  had  sent  them  ?  and  as  they  could  show  no  ordi- 
nary mission,  where  were  the  miracles  whereby  they  authenticated 
their  extraordinary  mission  1    The  Anabaptists,  with  reason,  retorted 
the  same  questions  upon  them.^ 

Luther  had  once  said,  ^  whoever  is  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  doc- 
trine he  announces,  that  he  can,  without  hesitation,  curse  the  opposite 
view,  furnishes  in  that  case  a  proof  of  the  verity  of  his  opinions.**    In 


the  Anabapt.  p.  364,  b.  **  In  ehort.  it  it  well  known  and  not  to  be  denied,  that  the 
Anabapticte  have  no  more  injurioaa  appellatkm  for  any  one,  than  to  eall  him  a 
Scribe." 

*  Juatua  Meniua,  Refutation  of  doctrine  of  Anabapt  p.  313,  b  ;  Spirit  of  the 
Anabapt  p.  358,  b. ;  Melancthon,  Inatructiun  aji^aniit  Anabapt  p.  5294. 

t.Melanethon'a  Inatniction,  etc.  loe.  cit.  p  394. 

t  ZwingU  Elenchue,  loe.  cit  M.  29 ;  Meniue  Anabapt  refuted,  loe.  oil.  p.  311. 
'*  Alao,  how  will  they  prore*  that  they  have  been  lent  by  Chnat  to  gather  tofHbtf 
the  eleet,  and  to  leal  them  7  They  work  no  aigna,  to  enable  na  to  diaeeai  this  um» 
ma  with  eertainty.** 
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this  sort  of  deinoiistration«  the  Anabaptists  certainly  far  surpassed  ally 
who  lived  and  flourished  in  their  time, 

i  Lz^— Hatred  afmimt  all  outward  imtitiitioiia  fbr  piomotiiig  edifieatioiLr-^Eeelo* 
■aalieal  diidpline^— Mannen  and  caatoma. 

To  the  ideas,  which  the  Anabaptists  had  formed  respecting  the 
Church,  corresponded  their  views  as  to  the  accidental  parts  of  outward 
worship,  and  the  arrangements  having  reference  to  the  same.  If  Carl* 
^tadt,  in  Wittenberg,  and  Zwingle,  in  Zurich,  had  broken  down  images 
and  altars,  and  the  latter  even  had  destroyed  organs,  the  AnabaptistSi 
on  their  part,  declared  the  bared  and  despoiled  temples  to  be  still  idol- 
houses,*  Of  singing,  they  entertained  nearly  the  same  opinion,  as  in 
former  ages  Peter  de  Bruys,  who  held  it  to  be  a  worship  of  Satan.  Had 
their  loquacity  not  been  too  great,  they  would,  doubtless,  have  looked 
down  upon  the  manifestation  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  words,  as  some- 
&ing  too  outward  and  too  material ;  and  hereby  alone  would  they  have 
meted  with  perfect  consistency. 

As  regards  their  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  their  peculiar  customSi 
Aey  perfectly  hear  the  impress  of  the  ruling  principle  of  the  sect.  The 
idea  of  the  community  of  goods,  though  this  was  to  be  completely  rea- 
lized only  after  the  advent  of  Christ,  was  in  the  language  at  least  of 
tiie  community  provisionally  applied  ;  and,  even  prior  to  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  millennium,  a  sort  of  proximate  application  of  this  princi- 
pie  was  to  be  attempted  among  those,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  professed 
the  doctrines  of  the  sect.  The  authority  which  we  have  already  often 
cited,  says  among  other  thibgs  :  '*  They  have  neither  father  nor  mother, 
brother  nor  sister,  wife  nor  children  in  the  flesh,  but  are  mere  spiritual 
brethren  and  sisters  among  one  another*  Each  one  says,  I  am  not  in 
mine,  but  in  our  house ;  I  lie  not  in  mine,  but  in  our  bed ;  I  clothe  myself 
not  with  mine,  but  with  our  coat.  It  is  not  I  and  Kate  my  wife,  but  I 
and  Kate  our  sister  keep  house  together.  In  short,  no  one  has  any 
thing  more  of  his  own,  hut  every  thing  belongs  to  us  the  brethren  and 
sisters.^  • 

They  rigidly  maintained  excommunication,  lor,  no  unholy  one  was 
to  be  in  the  Church  of  God«;|;    Their  prohibition  against  assuming  any 

*  Menial,  Spirit  of  the  Atuhaptiata,  loe.  oit  p.  S54. 

t  Meniua,  Dostriae  of  Anabapt  refuted,  loe.  eit  p.  3(MI,  b. 

t  Calvin  Inatruct.  adr.  Anabapt.  opuacol.  p.  476.  **  Unui  ezeommonieationia,'* 
said  the  Anabaptiata,  **  inter  omnea  eaM  debet,  qui  ae  Christianoa  profitentur.  Qui 
baptizati  noxam  aliqtiam  impradenter  aut  caat^  admittiint«  non  ez  indoatri,  ii  aeoreto 
fDoneri  debent  aemel  aiqne  Iterum :  tertio  publice  coram  toto  coBto  eztermisamtt 
mnL    Ut  poaaimuB  eodem  zek>  ana  pansm  frangerD,  et  ealicem  bibers.** 
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function  of  magistracy,  was  in  close  connexion  with  this  persuasion- 
Rulers  there  were  to  be  none,  and  universal  freedom  and  equality  were 
to  prevail  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  But  it  is  observable,  that  we  not 
only  find  attributed  to  tbem  the  doctrine,  that  the  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel should  alone  be  invested  with  civil  authority — a  proof  that  magis- 
tracy was  not  wholly  despised — ^but,  we  see  this  doctrine  carried  out 
into  practice.  We  see,  moreover,  laymen  also  at  the  head  of  their  political 
government.  We  need  only  remind  the  reader  of  Thomas  MOncer  in 
OrlamQnde,  and  Mfllhausen,  as  also  of  John  of  Iieyden  in  Monster,  who 
even  called  himself  king.  These  facts  stand  in  two-fold  contradiction 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Anabaptists — ^first,  with  their  principle,  that 
the  office  of  teaching  is  common  to  all  Christians  ;  secondly,  with  their 
just  alleged  prohibition  against  undertaking  any  frinction  of  civil  power. 
These  facts,  moreover,  are  easily  explained  by  the  utter  impossibility  of 
their  realizing  such  theories  in  life. 

Furthermore,  that  the  Anabaptists  should  not  allow  the  sword  to  be 
wielded,  and  accordingly,  should  hold  all  warfare  to  be  unlawful,  was  a 
principle  that  immediately  followed  fron^  the  fundamental  tenet  of  the 
sect.  Yet  again,  we  are  not  astonished,  when  we  see  them  so  often,  in 
despite  of  their  principles,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  hear  them  vo« 
ciferate  the  fearful  cry  against  all  princes,  nobles  and  proprietors  :  ^Strike 
Pinkebank  on  the  anvil  of  Nimrod."  Lastly,  they  declared  all  oaths 
to  be  illicit ;  and  in  fact  among  perfect  Christians,  such  as  the  new 
kingdom  to  be  erected  by  them  presupposed,  no  oaths  need  ever  be 
taken.* 


$  LZi. — The  Anabaptists  in  the  form  of  Mennonitcs ; — their  second  period. 

With  that  bold  confidence,  which  is  wont  to  characterize  fanatics,  the 
Anabaptists  had  announced  the  near  approach  of  the  thoroughly  holy 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  But  day  afler  day,  they  saw  themselves  de- 
ceived in  their  expectations,  so  that  they  at  last  renounced  the  chimeri- 
cal hope.  They  had  not  even  succeeded  in  uniting  the  portion  of  Chris- 
tians the  most  important,  if  not  in  number,  yet  in  internal  energy,  nor 
in  bringing  about,  as  preparatory  to  Christ's  coming,  the  total  abolition 
of  all  civil  magistracy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  holy  theocracy.  Nay* 
they  encountered  such  a  mighty  opposition,  that  the  most  credulous  were 
soon  obliged  to  look  upon  the  hopes  they  had  fondly  cherished,  even  in 


*  Melanctbon,  **  Refutation  of  some  unchristian  doctrines  put  forwmid  by  ths 
>tists,**  loo.  oit  p.  385.    Joannes  Calvinns,  loc.  cit.  p.  493. 
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pect,  as  idle  and  vain*  Hereby  vanished  that  idea,  which  had 
i  inmost,  vital  principle  of  the  sect,  and  which  had  constituted 
iportance  ;  and  with  it  accordingly,  it  lo6t  all  historical  interest, 
ibers  became  more  modest  and  more  tranquil,  and  more  recon- 
th  the  social  relations.  But  as  the  high,  practical  object  of  their 
e  had  been  given  up,  and  a  real  doctrinal  interest  they  had 
assessed ;  the  Anabaptists,  by  degrees,  directed  the  energies,  that 
rived  their  first  mighty  excitement,  to  the  settlement  and  regu- 
r  the  most  insignificant  relations  of  outward  life,  falling  into  the 
iimsical  contests  on  these  matters,  and,  thereby,  exhibiting  a 
contrast  to  their  earlier  history,  where  all  the  attempts  at  refor- 
[lad  been  conducted  on  a  grand  scale.  As  this  second  crisis  of 
istence  was  approaching,  its  introduction  was  accelierated  by 
)f  a  Catholic  priest,  Menno  Simonis,  curate  of  Wittmarsum, 
ancker  in  Friesland,  who,  in  the  year  1586,  went  over  to  the 
lists  ;*  and  who  possessed  so  little  intellect  and  literary  culture 
in  a  party,f  whose  vital  object  was  allowed  to  be  vain,  and  yet 
of  these  qualities  to  pass  among  his  fellow-religionists  for  a  very 
ishcd  personage.  He  possessed,  moreover,  a  very  pious,  ener- 
al,  and  a  certain  degree  of  moderation  (which,  however,  was 
vinccd  towards  Catholics)  ;  so  that,  by  the  confidence  he  had 
was  enabled  to  appease  the  contests  of  the  Anabaptists,  to  unite 
;ether,  and  to  regulate  their  social  relations.  They  took  their 
Dm  him,  and  have  since  been  usually  called  Mennonites.  ELe 
the  year  1661. 

worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Mennonites  call  in  question  their 
from  the  earlier  Anabaptists.  When  the  first  intoxication  of 
sm  was  over,  they  forgot  all  they  had  perpetrated  under  its  influ* 
nd  what  they  heard  recounted  of  themselves,  they  conceived  to 
lome  other  community.  Sometimes  they  deduce  their  origin 
i  first  Christians  ;X  sometimes  they  assert,  that  quite  indepen- 

aanni  Schyn,  historie  Mennonitamm  plenoir  deductio.  Anutelodami,  17S9 

16.  * 

cit.  p.  138,  we  find  a  letter  of  Memio  Simonit,  wherafai  h6  mjb,  he  had 

is  treatiie  on  baptism  in  Gennan,  "  nam  Latine  inacitiiB  caosa  non  bene 

good  Schyn,  in  his  Historias  Mennonitanmi  plenior  Deductio,  c.  i.  Amst. 
£z  pnmis  Christianis,  qni  ex  institutione  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  ezem- 
.postolionim,  per  omnia  Christiana  siecula  in  hnnc  usqjye  diem  inter  cetera 
adoltormn  baptismam  docnenmt*  et  adhoc  docent,  descendisse  (Mennoiii. 
mmediately  thereupon,  it  is  said :  **  Inter  hos  secolo  nndecimo  (rather  dn- 
enkoerunt  Waldenses."    What  a  leap  fiom  the  first  to  the  twelfth  oen. 
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dently  of  all  outward  impulse,  M^do  Simonis  had  arrived  at  his  peco* 
liar  opinions  through  the  exclusive  study  of  Holy  Writ  ;^  and  some- 
times again,  they  allege,  that  among  the  first  Anabaptists  of  the  six* 
toenth  century,  there  were  men  of  a  calm  and  moderate  tone  of  think- 
ing, from  whom  they  were  themselves  the  descendants  ;  and  this  i 
tion  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  foundation.^ 

i  Lzu«— Poooliar  doctniiMi  of  the  Memioiiitos.    Their  ChnrahiUso^liiiB. 


^^^         sun 


From  the  later  Symbolical  writings  of  the  Anabaptistst  it  is  at  the  fint 

light  evident  who  were  their  progenitors.     We  shall  now  proceed  to  ^ 

give  the  main  substance  of  these  Confesaions,  taking  as  our  atandard  ^ 
the  Confession  of  Waterland4  composed  in  the  year  1580,  by  John 

Rics  and  Lubbert  Gcrardi,  Mennonitc   preachers ;  withouty  however,  ' 

leaving  the  other  unnoticed.     After  enlarging  first  on  God,  the  Trinity,  ^ 

and  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  the  Confession  comes  to  the  doctrine  " 

of  the  Fall,  and  says,  that  the  first  man,  by  his  transgression  of  the  •* 

Divine  precept,  had  incurred  the  anger  of  God,  yet  had  been  agiin  ^ 

strengthened  by  consoling  promises,  in  consequence  whereof,  none  of  ^ 

his  descendants  are  born  with  the  debt  of  sin,  or  of  penal ty.§    This,  in  * 

itself,  very  obscure  proposition,  derives  from  the  following  doctrines  some  ^ 

degree  of  light.     It  might  be  explained,  as  if  the  Mcnnonites  denied  ^ 

original  sin.     Bat  their  opinion  is  rathor,  that  a  sinfulness  is  transmit*  * 

ted  from  Adam  to  all  his  descendants ;  but  that  it  is  attended  with  no  i 

debt ;  since;  this  is  remitted  by  God's  grace.     In  the  fifth  article,  ao  ' 
explanation  is  given  respecting  the  faculties,  which  man  in  his  fallen 
state  still  possesses ;  and  it  is  taught  with  great  propriety,  that  in  the 


*  Schyn  (loc.  cit.  p.  135)  observes,  after  citing  the  account  which  Menno  Sunonif 
had  given  of  his  going  forth  out  of  Babylon, — **  Evidentissime  constant,  ipsam  s»I^ 
McriB  ScripturcD  Iccliunr,  moditatione,  et  illuminationc  Sptritin8ancti....ex  Papatt^ 
•zivisae.'*  But  from  the  very  narrative  of  Mcnno  adduced  by  Schyn  himaelf,  it  ap^ 
pears,  that  the  funner,  even  when  a  Catholic  priest,  had  been  in  connexioo  with  tb^ 
AoabaptiaUi  though  he  condemned  the  extravagancies  of  the  Mdnster  &natie«. 

t  Schyn  Uistoria  Mcnnon  p.  2G3~5 :  hero  ho  appeals  with  justice  to  aoaie  favooia-' 
ble  testimonies  of  Erasmus. 

I  This  Confession  is  found  in  Schyn  Hist.  Menn.  e.  vU.  p.  172.  See,  in  Hist 
Mean  c  it  p.  78,  the  historical  notices  on  this  Confession. 

4  Art  iw.  p.  175.    **  Eousque  ut  nemo  posterorum  ipsi us  respects  hojos  restito- 
tionis  sut  peccati  aut  culpsB  reus  nascatur.**    The  fourth  fumiulwy  of  the  imited 
FHeslandcis  and  Germans,  which  is  likewise  tolerably  full,  says  in  Article  iii.  *'per 
(inobedicntiam)  sibi  omnibusque  suis  posteris  mortem  ooasciviti,  atque  its  es 
irsstantissimA  misscnima  factus  est  creatura.** — See  Hist  Menn.  p.  9d« 
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%j  aa  Adam,  before  his  faU,  Kad  the  power  of  giving  or  of  refu^^ 
Imittance  to  the  spirit  of  evil  into  his  soul ;  so  after  the  fall,  he 
I  the  power  of  perceiving  the  Divine  influences,  and  accordingly 
living  or  rejecting  the  same  ;*  and  this  doctrine  other  formularies 

to  the  efiecty  that  fallen  man  still  possesses  free-will.f  Hence 
ar«  that  the  Mennonites  considered  those  born  of  Adam,  to  be 

to  corruption,  and  as  such,  to  be  incapable  of  producing  and 
ng  anything  acceptable  to  Grod ;  yet  still  they  believed  them 
osseased  of  free-will.  In  consequence  of  this  ofHuion,  they  de« 
lemselves  explicitly  against  an  absolute  grace  of  election :  thoy 
Bvote  a  special  article  to  the  doctrine  of  Providence,  and  combat 
Ivinistic  opinion,  that  God  worketh  evil. 

r  confessing,  moreover,  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ,  they 
^  in  terms  the  most  clear  and  unequivocal,  that  saving  faith  is 
hich  **  worketh  by  charity,"  and  that  through  the  same  is  right- 
ss  acquired.:|:  Righteousness  they  describe  as  forgiveness  of  sini^ 
:ount  of  Christ's  blood,  and  accordingly,  as  a  transformation  of 
lole  man ;  so  that  from  a  wicked,  carnal,  avaricious  and  arrogant 
lie  becometh  a  good,  spiritual,  generous  and  humble  one ;  in  a 
that  from  an  unrighteous  he  becometh  a  righteous  man.§  What 
ow  inculcate  respecting  good  works,  follows  as  a  matter  of  course* 
even  teach  that  the  life  of  the  righteous  and  regenerated  man 

be  in  perfect  corre8)K>ndency  with  the  Divine  law ;  if,  on  his 
le  anxiously  looks  forward  to  the  future  rewards  so  graciously 

t.  T.  p  176.  **  Eidem  jam  lappo  et  penrono  inerat  &ciiltas  occarrens  el  a 
latam  bonam  aadiendi.  admittendi,  aat  rejiciendi.** 

le  fourth  Formulary  of  the  united  Friralandera  and  Germani,  Art  iv.  p  90. 
inam  «qae  post  ac  ante  lapanro  liberam  homini  reliqaiae  Toltmtatem  aeecp- 
el  rejiciendi  gratiam  oblatam,**  etc. 

t.  xz.  de  rerft  fido  iial?tfic4.  **  Omniboi  bonii  et  boncficiit,  qu»  Jorai  Chris. 
r  merita  lua.  ad  peccatorum  nlntem  acquisivit*  fruimur  gratioao  per  reram  el 
fidem,  qus  per  charitatcm  operatur**  The  third  ■ymbolical  writing  of  the 
FrieilaBderi  and  Germani  called  the  **  OUva  Branoh,**  aayp :  **  Hinc  pstet, 
lanlale  ecitumquo  filiumm  P«i  eriteriom  et  Jem  Chriiti  membniram  ewe  v*. 
aalvifioam  fidem  per  charitalam  operantem.** 

rt.  xzi.  *'  Per  vi?am  tjoMnodi  fi<lem  acquirimue  reram  juntitiam,  id  eat  eon- 
mem  live  remiaduncm  omnium  tam  pretcritorum  quam  prasscntium  p?ccata. 
ropter  aanguinem  effuaum  Jeeu  Chniti,  ut  ct  vcram  jnatitiam.  qitn  per  Jciuro« 
rante  Spirits  i^ncto,  abuiidanter  m  noe  effunditur  tcI  infanditur  (let  the  n'ader 
iirk  the  adoption  of  Ctitholic  phraseology  ;)  adoo  ut  ez  malis,  camalfbus,  aira- 
jMrbia  fiamus  boni,  apiritttaloi,  Ubemlef ,  hamiki,  atque  its  ez  injuatii,  rereri 
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Of  such  righttxku^  and  regenerated  men,  the  Church,  according  to 
hem,  exchi.«iivel>  coxuBwisf;.*  In  this  hath  Christ  appointed  a  teaching 
ninistry  ;  for  although  evory  believer  be  a  member  of  Christ,  he  is  not 
>n  tliat  account  a  bisho^n  priest,  or  deacon ;  for  the  body  of  Christ,  the 
Church,  consists  of  various  members.  Moreover,  the  ministers  of  the 
vord,  thougli  called  and  oIoctiHi  by  the  ministers  of  the  same,  most  be 
;onfirnied  through  ini[H>silion  of  hands  on  the  part  of  the  elders.f  Lastly* 
hey  must  set  forth  only  what  coincides  with  the  written  word  in  the  Old 
tnd  New  Testament. 

Christ,  according  to  them,  hath  instituted  only  two  sacraments  to  be 
d ministered  by  the  teachers.  The  sacraments  are  outward,  sensible 
cts,  whereby  is  represented  an  inward,  divine  act,  that  transforms,  jus- 
ifies,  spiritually  nourishes  and  sustains  man  ;  while  the  person  receiving 
he  sacrament  testifies  thereby  his  religion,  his  faith,  his  penitence,  and 
is  obedience,  and  binds  himself  to  the  obsen-ancc  of  the  latter.  Here, 
owovcr,  we  must  remark  that  in  this  s^'stem,  neither  by  baptism,  nor 
y  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  these  are  the  two  sacraments  of  the  Mennon* 
:cs,  is  that  divine  power  communicated,  which  purities,  renovates,  and 
ourishes  the  spirit  of  man.  They  merely  typify  what  perpetually 
ccurs  through  the  power,  which  from  Christ  and  his  spirit  eternally 
breams  down  on  all  beUevers,  and  only  symbolize  this  constant  action 
f  the  Deity.  The  Mcnnonites,  moreover,  baptize  only  adults*  as  theft 
lone  arc  capable  of  faith  and  penitence.  That  their  doctrine,  respect- 
ig  original  sin,  renders  infant  baptism,  in  their  opinion,  unnecessaiTt 
I  clear  from  what  has  been  above  statcd.j  Lastly,  Mcnno  Simonis 
dopted  the  washing  the  feet  of  the  travelling  brethren  as  an  indispen- 
able  ceremony ;  and  the  confession  of  the  united  Fneslanders  and 
rermans  expressly  upholds  it,  and  makes  mention  of  it  after  the  article 
f  baptism.§ 

On  impenitent  sinners,  excommunication,  after  some  brotherly  cxhor* 
ationsy  is  rigidly  enforced.  || 

Obedience  to  the  civil  power  is  enjoined  as  a  religious  duty ;  yet,  sin* 
ular  enough,  it  b  asserted  that  the  exercise  of  all  functions  of  magis- 
racy  is  unbecoming  to  the  true  Christian  (aut  male  aut  plane  non  con- 
vnire) ;  and  that,  on  this  account,  he  shoald  forbear  undertaking  offices 
t  this  kind.  The  motive  assigned  is,  that  Christ  instituted  no  civil 
mthorityy  and  still  less  did  he  command  his  apostles  to  assume  the 


r^— zzviii.    Seo  also  fomiiilaiy  of  the  united  Fricdonders  and  Gocmani. 
i  Alt  ziii.  p.  101.  D  Alt  zxxv«  izzvi. 
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lActioiw  of  magistracy*  On  the  contrary,  they  were  inTtted  by  him 
\  imitate  his  defenceless  life,  and  to  carry  his  cross,  whereby  certainly 
)thing  of  earthly  grandeur,  secular  power,  or  the  right  of  the  sword 
as  indicated.  Moreorer,  princes  and  public  functionaries  are  under 
le  obligation  of  waging  war,  of  marching  against  enemies,  and  depriving 
tern  of  property  and  life  ;  but  all  thui  is  forbidden  to  the  Christian.* 
inally,  the  Mennonites  absolutely  proscribe  all  oaths ;  and,  in  almost 
1  their  confessions,  declare  against  polygamy.f 


i  Liiii^-4>»ichttiop.    Special  controraiies. 

It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  as  is  clear  from  the  preceding  statement,  that 
le  Mennonites  in  sever^  articles  of  doctrine  differ  considerably  from 
18  first  Anabaptists,  and  that  they  have  thrown  off  their  more  fanatical 
iiets.  The  direct  revelations  from  Heaven,  communicated  to  each 
(dividual,  have  here  ceased ;  and  we  find  established  a  distinct  order 
'  ministers,  bound  by  the  written  word.  The  violent  introduction  of 
tNi*8  kingdom  upon  earth,  associated  with  the  annihilation  of  the  estab- 
ihed  order  of  society,  and  of  the  rights  of  property,  has  given  way  to 
\e  formation  of  a  new  inward  life,  and  to  a  concomitant  willingness  to 
mst  the  indigent  according  to  ability,  and  to  share  every  thing  with 
lem  in  Christian  love,  without  any  external  community  of  goods  being 
iquired.  By  the  setting  forth  of  a  common  system  of  doctrines,  more- 
rer«  very  unchristian  and  demoralizing  tenets  have  been  excluded. 
ut  in  other  respects,  we  clearly  discern  in  the  Mennonite  only  the 
irified  Anabaptist.  In  the  view,  especially,  entertained  respecting  the 
vil  power,  we  see 'tie  glimmering  of  that  earlier  fanaticism,  that  would 
in  have  doomed  it  to  utter  destruction,  as  totally  unsuitable  to  the 
hristian.  In  the  prohibition,  likewise,  to  engage  in  war,  and  to  take 
iths,  we  see  ever  shadowed  forth  that  ideal  kingdom  of  Christ,  which 
irough  the  mediation  of  the  Anabaptists,  was  to  confer  a  sudden  feli- 
ty  on  the  world. 

Yet  the  establishment  of  a  definite  system  of  doctrines,  already  ad- 
)rted  to,  must  be  so  understood  only  in  a  very  limited  sense.  This 
ill  be  apparent  from  what  follows,  wherein  the  opposition  between  the 
ihabitants  of  Waterland  and  the  united  Frieslanders  and  Germans,  to 
hich  allusion  has  been  made,  will  bo  more  closely  examined. 

The  Mennonites,  likewise,  soon  broke  up  into  different  parties ;  but 


*  Art  zzxTii.  t  Art.  xxxviii. 
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as  the  sect  had  lost  all  high  importance,  most  of  the  controveisies  that 
sprang  up  in  its  bosom,  were  utterly  insignificant.     They  divided  into 
the  subtle,  and  the  gross  party.     Those,  who  rigidly  adhered  to  the  an- 
cient rule  of  manners,  received  the  former  epithet ;  the  latter  was  given 
to  those,  who  allowed  themselves  various  mitigations  of  the  rale.    The 
latter  are  called  from  the  district  in  Holland,  which  they  inhabit,  Wa- 
terlanders ;  the  former  Flemings  and  Frieslanders*     The  gross  Men« 
nonites  soon  became  by  far  the  most  numerous  ;  while  the  subtle  ones 
disputed  among  themselves  on  the  questions,  whether  or  not  a  MenDon- 
ite  may  acquire  by  purchase  a  house ;  whether  it  be  also  lawful  for  him 
to  clothe  himself  in  fine  linen,  if  he  wishes  truly  to  evince  the  austere 
spirit  of  the  sect.     These  and  the  like  differences  fall  not  within  the 
scope  of  our  inquiries  ;  though  the  first  mentioned  controversy,  as  a 
remnant  of  the  doctrine  of  the  community  of  goods,  and  of  the  prohibi' 
tion  to  hold  property,  is  deserving  of  attention,  and  coincides  with  the 
fact,  that  the  rigid  Anabaptists  frequently  wish  to  be  nothing  more  than 
mere  farmers  of  lands. 

The  Ukevallists,  called  after  a  preacher  of  Friesland,  who  maintained 
tiic  proposition,  that  Judas,  and  the  high^priests,  who  condemned  Christ, 
as  they  only  executed  the  divine  decrees,  have  been  admitted  to  salva- 
tion, can  here  only  receive  a  passing  notice.     More  important  are  the 
difTerences  on  the  question,  whether  or  not  an  individual,  whatever 
may  he  his  doctrinal  views— should  he  even  be  a  Socinian— can  be  re* 
ceivcd  as  a  member  of  the  community,  or  can  be  permanently  so  con- 
sidered ?     This  question  was  connected  with  that  respecting  the  value 
and  importance  of  public  formularies,  to  which  the  Mennonites  on  the 
whole,  though  at  different  times  they  published  several  confessions, 
were  ncVcr  very  favourably  disposed.     Those,  who  declared  for  abso* 
lute  freedom,  were  called  Remonstrants,  and  also  Galenists,  from  their 
leader,  a  physician  of  that  name,  at  Amsterdam.     Their  opponents,  the 
Apostools,  were  likewise  called  af\er  a  physician  in  their  communion 
of  that  name,  who  resided  at  Amsterdam.     But  in  proportion  as  the 
Mennonites  unreflectingly  opened  a  door  to  foreign  influences,  their  old  • 
respectable,  though  often  pedantic,  earnestness,  and  the  religious  hallow 
of  life  by  degrees  declined.     Or  rather  is  not  this  phenomenon-^tliis 
aversion  to  a  settled  definite  system  of  doctrine— a  renmant  of  that  one- 
sided practical  tendency,  which  characterized  the  sect  in  its  very  origin ; 
and  in  pursuance  of  which  it  tolerated  in  its  bosom  the  most  various, 
and  the  most  opposite  views  on  the  most  important  dogmas  of  faith  ? 
The  original  spirit,  accordingly,  would  here  have  only  returned. 

So  much  respecting  the  Mennonites  or  Anabaptists.     With  them  the 
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SapUiU  are  not  to  be  confounded.  Such  are  those  Puritans  in  Eng- 
hnd  named,  who  with  respect  to  infant  baptism  hold  opinions  similar 
to  those  of  the  Mennonites,  without,  however,  being  on  other  pmnts 
distinguishable  from  the  English  Calvinists  of  that  party.  From  the 
year  1683  they  have  formed  a  separate  community. 


CHAPTER  tV 

TBB   aUAZXRB. 


k 


i  UOT. — Some  bvforiekl  proliiuinuy  remarki. 

Whoev&r  Would  undertake  the  task  of  tracing  historically  the  gni^ 
nal  development  of  Protestant  Sectarianism,  should  after  the  Anabap' 
tists  treat  of  the  Schv^enkfcldians,  who  though  they  appeared  only  a  few 
years  later  than  the  former,  yet,  as  exaggerated  spiritualists,  stand  con- 
siderably higher.     He  would  next  have  to  describe  some  individual  en^ 
thusiasts,  as  well  as  larger  communities  of  this  description,  that  made 
their  appearance  in  the  latter  half  of  (he  sixteenth,  and  the  former  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  then  only  could  he  turn  to  the  Qua- 
kers,  who  went  to  the  farthest  verge  of  the  boldest  spiritualism,  and 
were  to  be  outdone  onfy  by  contradictions.     Among  the  first  Anabap* 
tists,  the  effort  of  a  false  spiritualism  took  quite  an  eccentric  course, 
and  the  pure  spiritual  life,  which  they  would  fain  have  introduced,  rested 
on  the  expectation  of  an  extraordinary,  marvellous  introduction  of  ft 
higher  order  of  things  into  this  lower  world.     All  the  ordinary  relations 
of  earthly  life  were  menaced  with  destruction,  and  that  delicate  subtle 
kingdom  of  the  spirit,  which  they  aimed  at,  was  in  manifoTd  ways  trou- 
bled by  a  very  gross  political  spirit ;  for  earthly  bonds  cannot  be,  with- 
out violence,  suddenly  dissevered,  nor,  at  once,  replaced  by  supermun- 
danities.     This  spiritual  kingdom  was  founded  in  a  very  carnal  man- 
ner, and  the  means  proved  destructive  to  the  end.     The  supersensual 
principle,  also,  even  where  it  had  attained,  in  this  sect,  to  any  consoli- 
dation, was  not  presented  in  its  purity  and  integrity  ;  since  the  sacra- 
ment was  retained,  not  as  the  channel  and  conductor,  but  merely  as  the 
emblem  of  divine  graces.     Moreover,  among  the  doctrines  of  this  sect, 
there  were  some  which  mere  accident  had  annexed  to  its  stem,  or 
which  at  least  had  not  naturally  grown  out  of  ita  root. 

Far  more  developed  appears  the  spiritualism  of  Schwenkfeld,  whose 
peculiarities,  however,  wc  shall  not  be  able  to  point  out  ^  as  no  remains 
of  his  sect  have  survived  down  to  our  days.  But  in  its  most  complete 
form  doth  this  false  spiritualism  manifest  itself,  as  we  before  said,  among 
the  Quakers,  who  honour  as  their  founder  George  Fox,  a  shoemak^ 
%md  shepherd,  born  at  Drayton,  in  Leicestershire,  in  the  year  162 1,  and 
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who  departed  this  life  in  the  year  1690.     Among  the  Qoakers  we  dis- 
cover an  interior  piety,  which,  when  we  can  succeed  in  forgetting,  now 
«nd  then,  the  utter  perverseness  of  the  whole  system,  marvellously 
cheers  and  refreshes,  and  even,  at  times,  deeply  moves  the  mind,  though 
not,  )iy  any  means,  in  the  same  degree  as  our  own  better  mysticisnu 
Moreover,  we  find  among  them  a  conscioiis  and  firm  prosecution  of  the 
point  of  view  they  have  once  adopted — a  consistency  extremely  pleas- 
ing and  cheering,  which  flinches  from  no  consequences,  and  has  given 
to   Quakerism  such  an  advantage  over  the  orthodox  Protestantism, 
where  the  most  crying  dissonances  are  to  be  found.     All  parts  stand  in 
the  most  harmonious  proportion  with  each  other,  forming  a  fine  con- 
nected whole*  whose  architectural  perfection  leaves  little  to  be  desired ; 
and  to  the  Catholic,  especially,  who  is  forced  by  his  own  religious  sys- 
tem to  look  every  where  for  internal  keeping  and  consistency,  appears 
entitled  to  respect.     Consistency  is  not,  indeed,  truth  itself,  and  doth 
not  even  supply  its  place  ;  but  a  system  of  doctrine  is  ever  false,  which 
includes  parts  inconsistent  with  the  whole.     In  George  Fox,  the  founder 
of  the  sect,  we  doubtless  do  not  find  this  internal  harmony  of  system* 
nor  the  transparent  clearness  of  doctrine  determined  thereby ;  but  that 
the  system  was  capable  of  attaining  to  this  harmony,  lay  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  fundamental  idea,  out  of  which  it  sprang.     A  very  re- 
floarkable  and  amiable  trait  of  Quakerism  is  that  avoidance  of  every 
kind  of  asperity,  which  so  frequently  shocks  us  in  the  orthodox  Protest- 
antism.    The  manner,  too,  wherein  the  Quakers  treat  all  the  better 
phenomena  of  religion  and  morality  in  the  times  anterior  to  €hristianity, 
evinces  great  tenderness  of  feeling ;  nor  is  this  less  manifest  in  their 
rejection  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination.     Here, 
also,  the  Quaker  strives  to  emulate  the  Catholic ;  but  the  capital  error 
of  Quakerism  is,  that  though  in  itself  a  fair,  deeply  conceived  and  haup- 
Bonious  system!  it  stands  in  the  most  direct  opposition  to  historical 
Christianity,  and  as  far  as  in  it  lies,  annihilates  the  same ;  for  this  the 
following  exposition  of  its  principles  will  clearly  show.    This  task  we  will 
BOW  undertake,  taking  for  our  guide  the  Apology  by  Barclay — the  moit 
celebrated  writer  among  the  Quakers,  and  whose  book  enjoys  an  almost 
symbolical  authority  ;  for,  thev  have  not  put  forth  a  regular  confession 
af  faith.* 


*  Robert!  Buelai  Theologris  verc  Christiane  Apologia,  edit,  tee.,  Lond.  1739. 
With  Barclay,  however,  we  shall  always  compare  the  foUowingr  work,  entitled  :  *'  A 
portraiture  of  Qoakerism,  taken  from  a  view  of  the  moral  education,  discipline,  pe- 
enliar  customs,  religious  principles  of  the  society  of  friends.'*  By-Thomas  Clark. 
«on,  Esq.,  in  throe  vols.,  3d  edit,  Lond.,  1807.    The  author  was,  for  a  long  time,  in 
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Before,  howoTer,  we  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  sjatem 
of  this  remarkable  religious  community,  we  must  lay  before  them  the 
motiTesy  which  induced  its  first  propagators  to  establish  a  peculiar  sect 
Like  many  other  religious  parties,  in  the  deeply  conyulsed  age  of  Crom- 
weU,  they  particularly  missed  in  the  High  Church  of  England,  thio  fne 
expansion  of  the  spirit  of  piety — ^religious  life*  and  interior  warmth,  tnd 
unction.     Every  thing  in  this  Church  appeared  to  them  torpid  and 
petrified.    The  Divine  Spirit,  which  heretofore  had  fiUed  the  Chuidi, 
was  denied,  and  out  of  the  living  congregation  had  been  banished,  and 
confined  to  the  dead  word  of  Scripture ;  and  the  boast  «f  the  RefomMn» 
that  this  dead  word  would  infallibly  shed  a  heavenly  light  over  iti 
readers,  and  enkindle  them  with  a  holy  fire,  was  refuted  by  every  da/s 
experience.    The  established  worship  appeared  void  and  meaningkv 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Quakers,  and  seemed  to  consist  of  nothing  more  than 
a  dry,  cheerless  repetition  of  forms  and  hymns,  composed  though  they 
were  in  the  vernacular  tongue.    And  in  fact,  when  the  real  presence 
of  the  Saviour  had  been  rejected,  and  the  sacrifice  been  abolished, 
nothing  more  remained,  which  directly  and  by  itself  could  fill  the  sos* 
ceptible  soul  with  devotion  and  sacred  awe,  or  exalt,  solace  and  bloB  it 
The  act  was  bereaved  of  its  very  soul ;  it  became  an  earthly  thing,  and 
though  rational,  yet  unspiritual  and  uninspiring.     AH  now  depended  on 
the  fact,  whether  the  preacher  were  able  to  draw  words  of  life  firom 
the  inmost  core  of  a  soul,  filled  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  were  enabled 
to  edify  by  a  heavenly  power  the  assembled  believers,  and  by  the  com* 
bined  animation,  clearness,  and  depth  of  his  discourses  to  initiate  them 
more  and  more  in  the  mysteries  of  Christ's  kingdom.     But  it  was  hei« 
precisely  the  longings  of  the  Quakers  were  most  cruelly  deceived  ;  sa 
that  not  unfrequently  they  would  interrupt  the  sermons  of  the  Anglican 
ministers,  and  in  their  revolted  feelings  would  bid  ^  the  man  of  wood" 
descend  from  the  pulpit.     Even  the  most  spiritual-minded  preacher  n 
not  master  of  celestial  unction  and  illumination  ;— days  and  weeks  of 
internal  dryness  and  desolation  will  occur ; — and  no  human  art  can 
supply  the  gift  from  above.     The  majority  of  preachers,  alas  I  abound 
neither  in  divine  nor  human  energy ; — others  possess  not  even  the 
will ;  and  thus  it  cannot  fail  to  happen,  that  the  greater  part  c^  ser- 
mens  attain  not  by  one-half  their  end,  and  very  many  fall  even  far  short 
of  it.     This  the  Quakers  deeply  felt ;  and  in  defaidt  of  an  act  in  the 
public  worship,  which  by  its  intrinsic  worth  could  seize  possession  of 
the  soul,  they  rejected  the  whole  established  service,  as  an  institution 

habite  of  intercoune  with  the  Quakers ;  and  findinif  them  rigoroua  opponents  to  the 
slave-tiade,  to  the  supprossioii  whereof  Clarkson  devoted  all  his  energies,  lie  came  ta 
entertain  a  great  afiectioo  for  them.    This  book  most  be  used  with  oantion. 
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iacwqwiMe  of  ntitfyii^  tlie  higher  wants  of  the  religioiis  inan.  To  thii 
we  must  add  the  numberless  disputes,  which  then  coovoked  the  Angli- 
can  Church.  OptnioiM  crowded  upoo  opimont,  each  seeking  its  founds- 
tion  in  Holy  Writ ;  yet  not  one  beiug  able  to  prove  by  tllst  standard 
its  own  truth,  or  the  untenableness  of  the  opposite  systems ;  and  no 
living  human  authority*  invested  with  a  divine  sanction,  was  anywhere 
recognised.  It  appeared  to  the  Quakers,  that  the  truths  of  Christianify 
were  in  imminent  danger ;  and  that,  if  they  had  no  other  support  than 
Holy  Writ,  they  must  perish  in  the  struggle  of  parties.  Thus  they 
receded  from  every  external  institution — not  only  from  the  Church  and 
public  worship,  but,  in  a  great  degree,  from  Scripture  itself;  and,  for 
what  they  held  to  be  vital  truths  of  salvation,  they  sought  an  inde- 
structible basis  in  the  immediaU  inspiration  of  a  creative,  inward  light, 
which,  wUhoui  amy  other  medium^  was  to  be,  if  not  the  exclusive,  yet  the 
principal  source  of  nurture  to  the  spirit. 


i  unr. — RcligiooB  system  of  the  Quakers.    The  Inward  Light. 

While  avoiding  all  explanation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Paradisaic 
man,*  the  Quakers  hold,  that  from  the  fallen  Adam,  a  germ  of  death, 
a  seed  of  sin,  has  been  scattered  over  all  his  posterity  ;  for  the  word 
^  original  sin"  they  will  not  employ,  nor  indeed  any  other  technical 
expression  unsanctioned  by  the  usage  of  Scripture.  Hereby  all  men 
were  entirely  bereaved  of  the  Divine  image,  which,  however,  the 
Quakers  dt>  not  particularize  ;  and  this  bereavement,  according  to  them, 
must  be  understood  by  the  menaced  death,  which  they  thus  conceive 
to  have  been  only  spiritual.f  So  long,  however,  as  the  universal  seed 
of  deaths  through  a  conscious  and  active  culture  of  the  same,  beareth 
no  fruits ;  it  constitutes,  they  continue,  no  guilt,  and  therefore  by  no 


*  Barelaii  Apolog.  theolog.  Christ  p.  70.  **  Curiosas  illat  notkmes,  qnas  pleriqao 
dooent,  de  static  Adas  ante  lapsum,  praotopeo,**  etc. 

t  L-  e.  **  Hee  mora  non  fuit  externa,  sea  dissolatio  ezterioris  hominis ;  nam  qooMl 
banc  non  mortuos  est,  nisi  mtiltos  post  aaiios.  Ita  opoflst  esse  mortem  quoad  spib- 
tualem  vitam  et  communionem  earn  Deo."  A  valid  conclosioiif  IbfsooCh!  What  a 
betrayal,  too,  of  ignorance  in  philology  !  On  all  this  Clarkson  furnishes  xm  Willi 
■acre  details.  Of  the  consequences  which  Adam*s  sin  produced  first  in  him*  and 
then  in  all  his  posterity,  Clarkson  says  as  follows  :  **  In  the  same  manner  as  distem- 
per occasions  animal  life  to  droop,  and  to  lose  its  powers,  and  finally  to  cease ;  so  un- 
righteousness, or  his  rebellion  agamst  this  Divine  light  of  the  Spirit,  that  was  within 
him,  occasioned  a  dissolution  of  his  Spiritual  feelings  and  perceptions;  for  he  became 
dead,  as  it  were,  in  consequence,  as  to  any  knowledge  of  God,  or  enjoyment  of  His 
presence.**    See  the  above  cited  work,  p.  115. 
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means  entails  damnation.  On  this  accoant*  unconscious  infants  were 
not  subject  to  eternal  punishment.* 

In  a  very  remarkable  way  do  these  sectaries  represent  the  work  of 
the  atonemOit  after  Adam's  fall.  God  doth  not  merely  promise  a  future 
Redeemer  : — He  not  only  guideth  the  general  and  particular  destinies 
of  individuals  and  nations,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  great  day 
of  the  incarnate  deity ; — He  doth  not  merely  vouchsafe  to  raise  up 
among  all  nations  wise  men,  teachers  of  their  contemporaries  in  word 
and  deed,  great  law-givers  and  rulers.  No !  from  the  Ix)gos  himself 
who  personally  appeareth  in  the  centre  of  history,  and  for  the  sake  of 
his  merits,  a  creative  vital  principle  emanates  through  all  ages,  as  from 
the  centre  of  a  circle  the  rays  are  admitted  to  every  point  of  the  ci^ 
cumference ;  so  that  the  breath  of  Christ's  Spirit  blows  forward  and 
backward,  and  leaveth  no  one  untouched.  To  this  they  refer  the  passage 
in  St.  John's  Gospel :  '^  He  is  the  true  Light,  which  enlighteneth  every 
man,  that  cometh  into  the  world,  "t 

We  must  not  hero  think  of  St.  Justin's  rniffut  r«»  x§yw  (seed  of  the 
Logos)  A«V«f  v^t^ftM  rt%i9 ;  for,  by  this  is  understood  the  germ  of  rationa- 
lity, the  image  of  God,  the  copy  of  the  Logos  in  every  man — in  one 
word,  the  higher  nature  of  man  himself.  But,  under  the  aforesaid  light, 
which  emanates  from  Christ  to  every  member  of  the  human  race,  the 
Quakers  understand  a  divine  energy,  to  be  superadded  only  to  man's 
higher  nature,  j: 


*  Barclaius,  p.  70.  **  Quod  Dcas  hoo  malum  infantibuB  non  impatat,  donee  n 
illi  actualitcr  pccando  conjungunt,**  Slc.  The  whole  is  thus  summed  up  in  p  80. 
**Confitcmur  \g\iMT,  semen  peccati  ab  Adamo  ad  omnes  hommes  tnnsmitti  (licet 
nemini  imputatum,  donee  peccando  sese  illi  actualiter  jun^t,)  in  quo  semine  omni. 
bos  occasionem  peccandi  pnebnit,  et  origo  omnium  malarum  actionem,  et  oogHmtiaQ- 
mn  in  cordibus  hominum  est ;  t^*^  nempe  /*vdr^  (ut  v.  ad  Rom.  babet :)  i.  e.  m  qua 
morte  omncs  poccavere.  Hoc  enim  peccati  semen  frequenter  in  Scriptura  mora  did- 
tor,  et  corpus  mortiferum,  quum  re  yer&  mors  sit  ad  vitam  justitiflB  et  Muactitatis; 
ideoque  hoc  semen,  ct  quod  ez  eo  fit,  dicitur  homo  vetus,  vetus  Adam,  in  quo  omnet 
peccant.  Proinde  hoc  nomine  ad  signiiicandum  peecatum  illud  utimur,  et  non  origi- 
nali  peccato,  cujus  phrasis  in  Scriptortt  nulla  fit  mentio.  et  sub  quit  excogitata,  et  ut 
hoc  verbo  utar,  inscripturaU  barbarismo,  hec  peccati  infantibus  imputatio  inter  Cliri»- 
tlanoe  intrusa  est'* 

t  Borclaias,  p.  136.  **  Hie  locus  nobis  ita  favet,  ut  a  qaibusdam  Quakeronim 
teztus  nuncupetur ;  luculenter  enim  nostram  propositionem  demonstrat,  ut  vix  vd 
eonscqucnti&  vcl  deductione  egeat.*' 

I  Clarkson  in  the  abovccited  work,  p.  117,  differs  from  Barclay.  According  to 
the  former,  **  God  did  not  entirely  cease  from  bestowing  His  Spirit  upon  Adam's  poa- 
terity.**  According  to  the  latter,  Chriotianity  is  quite  a  new  manifestation  of  grace 
on  God*s  part,  in  order  to  regenerate  man ;  **a  new  visitation  of  life,  the  object  of 
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Around  this  vital  principle,  dispensed  by  Christ,  the  eternal  friend  of 
an,  and  pervading  the  human  race,  through  all  the  Extent  of  space 
id  of  time,  revolve  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  Quakers  :•— to 
is  is  all  piety  and  devotional  awe  referred,  and  hence,  we  must  make 
irselves  particularly  acquainted  with  the  description,  which  they  give 

it.  They  apply  to  it  various  denominations,  such  as  "  spiritual, 
ilestial,  and  invisible  principle  and  organ,  wherein  the  Father,  Son, 
id  Spirit  dwell ;  the  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ,  wherewith  all  the 
ints  are  nourished  to  eternal  life  f  *•  the  internal  light,"  on  which 
:count  the  Quakers  are  called  the  Friends  of  Light,  or  simply  Friends 
-(a  title  which  is  the  most  gratifying  to  them) — **  the  inward  Christ,** 
the  seed  of  Christ,"  "  grace,"  ••  internal  revelation,"  and  so  forth.* 

From  the  lips  of  the  Quakers,  these  words  ever  resounded ;  but  the 
Dglicans  would  by  no  means  understand  them.  Barclay  bitterly 
^mplains  of  this,  and  says,  that  while  formeriy  those  only  were  held 
>  be  Christians,  who,  as  St.  Paul  (in  Romans  viii.  9)  teachcth,  had 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  or,  as  he  expresses  himself  in  the  same  place 
riii.  14),  ^  those  only  are  the  sons  of  God,  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit 
F  God  ;"  no  one  now  any  longer  recognizes  the  sovereign  necessity  of 
lis  possession  by  the  Spirit.f  It  was  objected  to  the  Quakers,  that 
ley  held  man  to  be  of  a  divine  essence,  or  every  individual  to  be 
/hrist.     Others  again  interpreted  their  language,  as  signifying  by  the 

hich  was  to  restore  men,  through  JesuB  Christ,  to  their  original  innocence  or  con- 
tion.** 

♦  Loc.  cit.  p.  106.  ••  Hoc  scmme,  gratlA.,  verbo  Dei  et  lumine,  quo  Qnamqacmqae 
laminari  dicimos,  ejosqae  mensuram  aliqaam  habere  in  ordine  ad  salntcm,  et  quod 
immm  pertinaciA.  et  voluntatis  ejus  malignitate  resisti,  eztingui,  vulnerari,  premi, 
;cidi  et  cnicifidi  potest,  minime  intclligimus  propriam  cssentiam  et  naturam  Dei  in 
\  precise  sumtam,  que  in  partes  et  mensuras  non  est  divisibilis  ....  scd  intelligi- 
iQs  spirituale,  celeste,  et  invisibile  principiuin  et  organum,  in  quo  Deus-  ut  est  Pater, 
"Dins  et  Spiritus,  habitat ;  cujus  divine  et  gloriose  vite  mcnsura  omnibus  incst, 
cut  semen,  quod  ex  naturi  sud  omnes  ad  bonum  invitat  et  inclinat,  et  hoc  voce- 
IQS  vehiculum  Dei,  spirituale  Christi  corpus,  camem  et  sanguinem  Christi,  qpe  ex 
bIo  venere,  et  de  quibus  omnes  sancti  comedunt,  et  nutriuntur  in  vitam  etemamu 
It  sicut  contra  omnia  facta  mala  hoc  lumen  et  semen  testator,  ita  ab  cis  etiam  cnici. 
jritur,  eztinguitur,  et  occiditur ;  et  It  malo  fugit  et  abhorrct,  quod  nature  sue  noxium 
:  contrarium  est.  Et  quum  hoe  nunquam  separctur  k  Deo  et  Christo,  sed  ubi  est, 
a  etiam  Deus  et  Christus  est  in  illo  involutus  et  velatus :  eo  igitur  rcspectti,  ubi  illi 
isistitur,  Deus  dicitur  resisti  et  deprimi  et  Christus  crucifigi  et  occidi,  et  sicut  etiam 
scipitur  in  corde,  et  efiectum  suum  natnralem  et  proprium  producere  non  impeditur, 
hristos  formatur  et  suscitatur  in  corde.  .  .  .  Hie  est  Christus  ilie  intemus,  de  quo 
OS  tantum  et  tam  sepe  loqui  et  declarare  audimur,  ubique  predicantes  ilium,  et 
mnes  hortantes,  ut  in  lumen  credant,  iliique  obediant,  ut  Christum  in  semetipsis 
atrnn  et  exsuscitatum  noscant,  ab  omni  peccato  illos  liberantem.'* 

t  Loc.  cit.  p.  4. 
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inward  light,  merely  the  coDsciencey  the  reason,  or  the  religions  feefing 
of  man.  All  these  allegations  they  denied,  in  replying  that  the  prin- 
ciple in  question  is  not  the  essence  of  the  Deity  itself^  but  an  eaergy 
and  an  organ  of  God  ;  whereby  divine  life,  as  from  a  grain  of  seed,  is 
expanded  in  man.  They  added,  they  did  not  even  compare  themselTes 
with  Christ,  as  in  him  the  Godhead  dwelt  bodily ;  but  they  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  him,  as  the  vine-branch  to  the  viDe^tem*  which 
diffuses  vigour  through  every  part.  Lastly,  the  inward  ligfat«  they  saidi 
is  not  a  human  faculty,  since  in  quality  it  is  distinct  from  the  nature 
of  man.*    The  real  cause  of  these  mistakes,  we  shall  point  out  bdow. 

i  Lxvi. — ContinuatioD  of  the  nine  lobject.    Efieeta  of  the  Inwmrd  Ufht 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  workings  of  this  inward  li^t. 
Every  man  hath  a  day  of  visitation,  (diem  viMiUUkmis)f  on  which  God 
graciously  approachoth  to  him,  and  will  awaken  and  enlighten  him,  in 
order  to  form  Christ  within  his  soul.  From  this  no  one  is  excepted, 
but  yet  no  one  is  forced :  (for  predestination  there  is  none,  nor  irra- 
sistibly  working  grace.):|:  The  instrument  which  God  employs  for  thifl 
end,  is  the  inward  revelation,  which,  without  any  sort  of  medium— 
without  outward  words  or  signs,  endeavours  to  implant  moral  and 
religious  ideas  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  hath  sufficient  power  to  make 
them  living.^     This  inward  light  our  authority  continues  to  say,  all  the 


•  Loc.cit.p.107.8. 

t  Loc.  cit.  p.  102.  **  Prime  quod  DeuB,  qui  ez  inflnito  buo  amore  filium  nam  in 
mundum  mint  qui  pro  omnibus  mortem  grustavit,  unieuique,  sive  Judeo,  nve  Gentfli, 
nvc  Turcs,  sive  Scjrtho},  tive  Indo,  sive  Barbara  .  .  .  certum  diem  et  vntatiuQii 
tempuB  dcdorit,  quo  die  et  tempore  poBsibile  est  illiB  Benrari  et  beneficii  Christi  oortii 
participoB  fieri.  Secundo,  quod  in  eum  finem  Deus  communicaTerit  et  iiniciui{iv 
homini  dcderit  mensuram  quondam  luminiB  filii  bui,  mensuram  gratis,  aeu  maoifei- 
tatlonem  Spirittu.  .  .  .  Tertio,  quod  Deus  per  hoc  lumen  et  semen  inyitet  omnei.  et 
sin^uloB  Yocet,  sed  et  arjpiat,  et  hortetur  illos,  cumque  illis  quasi  disccptet  in  ordioe 
ad  nlutem** 

t  Barclay  says  of  Calvin*B  doctrine,  p.  84  :  **  Quam  mazime  Deo  injorioss  tA, 
quia  ilium  peccati  authorem  efficit,  quo  nihil  nature  sua  magis  contrarimn  (^ 
potest  Fateor  hujus  doctrinae  affirmatorcs  bane  eonsequentiam  negare ;  scd  boc 
nihil  est,  nisi  pura  illusio,  cum,  ita  diserte  ez  doctrini  sui  pendcat,  nee  minus  nScn- 
Inm  sit,  quam  si  quis  pertinaciter  negaret,  unum  et  duo  fhcere  tria.**  Compaq 
Clarkson,  vol.  ii.  c.  viii.  Relig.  p.  216.  **  This  doctrine  is  contrary  to  the  doctiiD^ 
promulgated  by  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  and  particularly  contraiy  to  thoie  of 
St.  Paul  himself,  fh>m  whom  it  is  principally  taken.** 

§  Loc.  cit  p.  19.  **  Oportet  igitur  fateri,  hoc  esse  Sanctorum  fidei  objcctmn  ff^ 
ciiNile  et  originale,  quod  sine  hoc  nulla  certa  et  firma  fides  esse  potest.    Et  s«p0  ^ 
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ancient  philosophers  and  teachers  of  nations  attest — this  all  the  higher 
efforts,  which  we  meet  with  in  universal  history,  avouch  {revelatio 
obfecliva,) 

This  inward  word,  wherehy  God  speaketh  to  every  man,  and  mani- 
festeth  Himself  to  him,  is,  through  the  external  revelation  and  the  - 
communication  of  Holy  Writ^  not  rendered  unnecessary,  either  for 
mankind  in  general,  or  even  for  such  as  are  acquainted  with  God's 
outward  word.  That  that  mysterious  language  of  God  is  requisite  for 
opening  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  for  admitting  its  contents  into  our 
soul,  ought  never  to  be  doubted,  says  Barclay,  (this  is  the  retdatio  sub* 
jectiva ;)  *^  for  the  things  that  are  of  God,  no  man  knoweth,  but  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  and,  therefore,  have  we  received  the  Spirit  that  is  of 
God,  that  we  may  know  the  things  that  are  given  us  from  God.*' — 
(1  Cor.  ii.  V.  1 1-12.)*  But  even  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  objective 
revelation  is  indispensable,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  the  primary 
source  of  truth,  and  Scripture  as  a  revelation  of  a  subordinate  kindi 
for  the  source,  from  which  Scripture  itself  flowed,  must  surely  stand 
higher  than  the  latter.  It  is  by  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  Holy  Writ 
itself  first  acquires  authority ;  and,  therefore,  is  the  Spirit  the  first 
source  of  all  knowledge  and  truth.  In  one  word,  continue  the  Quakers* 
if  it  be  true»  that  it  is  through  the  Spirit  alone  we  are  to  arrive  at  the 
real  knowledge  of  God ;  that  through  Him  we  are  to  be  led  into  all 
truth,  and  are  to  be  taught  all  things ;  then  it  is  the  Spirit  and  not  Scrip- 


MM  fidet  et  prodooitor  et  Datritor  absque  cztcmis  illis  et  viaibilibui  BupplcmontiB,  Qt 
in  permultis  ncranun  literarum  ezempUs  apparet :  ubi  wcAxan  dioitnr,  et  loquutns  est 
Dominiu  et  verbum  Domini  tali  factum  est/'  P.  29  :  **  Sed  sunt  qui  fatentur  Spirit- 
am  hodie  afflare  et  ducere  sanctoa,  sed  hoc  ene  subjectiTe non  autem  objec- 
tive ailinDant,  t.  e.  exparte  subjecti  illuminando  intcllectum  ad  credendam  ▼eritatem 
in  8criptui4  declaratam*  sed  non  pnestando  cam  veritatem  objective,  sibi  tanquam 
objectnm,  ....  Hec  opinio,  licet  priori  mai^is  tolerabilis,  non  tamcn  veritatem  attin. 
git :  primo  quia  multm  yeritates  sunt,  quie  ut  singuloe  respiciunt,  in  Scripture  non 
omnino  invenientur,  ut  sequenti  thesi  ostendetur." 

*  Luc.  cit.  p,  48.    "  Licet  igitur  fatcamur,  seripturas  soripta  esse   et  diyina  et 
^■ksirtat  quorum  nsus  eeelesifls  et  solatio  plenum  et  perutilis  est,  nee  non  landemus 

DDam,  quod  mir&  Providentia  soripta  ilia  senraverit  ita  porm  et  incorrapta 

nihiiominus  tamen  illas  principalem  originem  omnia  voritatis  et  scicntie,  et  prima. 
OUD  adaquatam  fidei  et  norum  regulam  nominare  non  possumus,  quoniam  oportes 
principalem  veritatis  oirigincm  esse  ipsam  veritatem,  t.  e.  eujus  certitudo  et  authoritas 
SB  alio  non  pendet.  Cum  de  amnis  alicujus  vel  fluminis  aqu&  dubitamup,  ad  fontem 
Memrimus,  quo  reperto,  ibi  sistimus,  nam  ultra  progrodi  non  possumus,  quia  nimirum 
i&B  ez  Tiseenbos  teire  oritur  et  scaturit^  quae  inscrutabilia  sunt.  Ita  scripta  et  dicta 
omnium  ad  SBtemum  verbum  adducenda  sunt,  cui  si  concordent,  ibi  sistimus ;  nam 
Tsrbam  illad  semper  a  Deo  procedit,  et  processit,  per  quod  inscrutabilis  Dei  sapientia, 
et  Qonaliom  non  inTcstigandum,  in  Dei  oorde  conccptum,  nobis  rarelatum  esL** 
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ture,  which  is  the  foundatioD,  and  the  source  of  all  knowledge  and  all    ^,z 
truth,  and  the  primary  rule  of  faith.*  li 

Moreover,  it  must  be  observed,  that  on  very  many  relations  of  the    r 
spiritual  life,  and  on  numerous  particulars,  which  are  of  great  import-     - 
ance,  Holy  Writ  imparts  no  instruction,  and  is,  in  part,  incapable  of  so    a 
doing ;  that  very  many  men  are  unable  to  read  it  even  in  their  natire    » 
tongue :  that  at  all  events,  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  conversant    i 
with  the  original  languages,  and  that  there  are  not  three  texts  on  which     i 
the  interpretations  of  the  learned  agree.     Under  such  circumstances,     ^ 
should  man  be  abandoned  to  himself,  or  to  other  men  ?     What  doubts     i 
doth  not  even  the  history  of  the  Biblical  text  give  rise  to  ?     And  how     t 
can  a  man  convince  himself  from  Scripture,  that  any  disputed  book— 
for  instance,  the  epistle  of  James — is  canonical  ?     Because,  perhaps, 
it  is  not  in  contradiction  with  other  canonical  books  ?     Then  every 
essay,  which  is  not  opposed  to  Scripture,  may  be  admitted  into  the 
Canon !     No  alternative  remains,  but  cither  to  return  to  Rome,  and 
receive,  at  the  hands  of  her  infallible  Church,  the  Scriptural  Canon,  or 
to  revere  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  first  and  principal  fountain  of  truths-f 

The  Quakers,  however,  failed  not  to  observe,  that  the  revelations  of 
the  inward  light,  communicated  to  each  individual,  are  not  in  contra* 
diction  with  the  outward  word  of  Scripture,  and  even  impart  no  other 
truths  of  salvation  ;  but  that  they  are  only  an  eternally  new,  immediate 
manifestation  of  the  same  old  gospel.:^  ^Y  ^^'^  however,  they  would 
by  no  means  set  up  the  Bible,  as  a  check  and  a  touchstone  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  inward  light ;  for  this  would  be  again  to  make  Scripture  the 
arbiter  of  the  Spirit,  whose  work  it  only  is. 

§  txvii. — Continuation  of  the  same  subject —Of  Justification  and  Sanctificatioov— 
Perfect  fulfilment  of  the  Law. 

The  workings  of  this  divine  and  inward  light  in  man,  as  hitheito 
described,  refer  exclusively  to  the  infusion  of  religious  and  ethicftl  koov* 

*  Loo.  cit.  p.  49.     "lUud,  quod  non  est  mihi  rcnrula  in  ipiai  •GflptnfU  tf^ 
non  est  mihi  primaria,  adiequata  fidci  et  momn)  regula :  sc?d  seripluim  nee  e«l,  Mfl  ^ 
eese  potest  mihi  re^ula  illius  fidei,  qu»  ipBi  eretJo  ;  er^,"  etc, 

t  Loc.  cit.  p.  67.    **  Exempli  grtiUh,  quomodp  potcft  Protostaiu  tltem  ciefMUli  J 
cobi  epistolaro  esse  canonicam  per  Bcriplur&m  probarei  l.*..,.,JkA  kanc  ij^ltur  an| 
necessario  res  deducta  est,  yel  affirmard,  quod  novimua  earn  cme  aiitl)«ii|i«MA  I 
spirittts  testimonio,  in  cordibus  nostris,  quo  ecripta  emC :  v«l  Eoinaii}  rp?eiti  i 
traditione  novimns  ecclesiam  earn  in  canonem  RtuitMS,  «t  i;v:rir«i«qi  mh 
esse ;  medium,  si  quis  possit,  inveniaU** 

I  Loc.  cit  p.  33,  61,  63.    **  Dbtin^mniua  inter 
novam  revelationem  boni  antiqiii  Evangtslii,  1 
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H^ge  into  the  breast  of  man  :  but  tbu  light  u  aL»  the  aource  of  all 
iou$  li£e.  The  day  of  vi»iution,  gracioii»Iy  vouchnted  by  the  AU 
ughty  to  evenr  man,  is  to  be  the  turning-point  of  hi«  tckoie  hi«iory«  is» 
I  every  re^wct,  inwardly  to  renew  him, — in  a  word,  is  to  establish  hie 
^Iteration.  Od  this  matter  of  regeneration  and  of  justidcation  ho- 
««  God,  the  Quakers  (if  we  except  the  dilTerent  view  they  take  of  the 
elation  between  the  Divine  and  the  human  operations  in  this  work^ 
hereof  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  later,)  very  nearly  cotncida 
ith  the  Catholic  Church.  And  yet  this  coincidence  they  will  not 
lk>w ;  and  in  virtue  of  deeply  imbibed  prejudices,  taken  in  with  their 
•others'  milk,  they  persuade  themselves,  that  it  is  only  in  outward 
•orks,  such  as  pilgrimages — fasting — the  mechanical  re|H'tilion  of  tonus 
r  prayer^raere  outward  alms-deeds — the  use  of  the  ^ncnunoncs  wiih- 
ut  any  interior  emotions — the  gaining  of  indulgiM)Civ«,  wiiioh  the 
tuakers  confound  with  forgiveness  of  sins — that  I'alluilics  think  I  hoy 
snder  themselves  acceptable  to  (io.l.  TndiT  cliis  misoonooption  tlio 
tuakera  assert,  that  by  denying  the  value  and  merit nriousnoHs  of  such 
ke  pious  exercises,  Luther  has,  doubtless,  rendered  n  great  service; 
lit  in  this,  as  in  other  points,  they  contend  ho  is  inorv  to  Ih»  pruiso<i  for 
'|iat  he  destroyed,  than  for  what  he  built  up.*  For  l«ulher  inul  tiio 
Wtestants,  they  say,  have  gone  to  the  other  oxtrouits  as  they  luive 
enied  I  he  necessity  of  moral  works  for  justirionlion,  and  ninJi*  Clio 
itter  consist,  not  in  internal  newness  and  sn not ilieat ion,  hut  Nol(«iy  in 
lie  belief  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins.f 


*  Loc.  cit.  p  159.  **  Nobifl  niiiiimo  dubiiiiii  rat,  iliMMnimm  hum*  fiiiwi*  rt  iitUiii* 
■e  ia  ccclesift  RomanIL  magiioporo  vitiuLuii ;  licit  uiivrrMtni  luMitri,  iiiiiluwi,  iiinliu* 
biu  argiiuioiitis  curcntibiu,  si'piHsiinc  imiului'iu  rt*ru)|iiiiii  vi  uh^Iiiiu  mmi,  nun 
ubitarunt  hoc  rcnpcctu,  nubiH  Pupi»iiii  KtigiiLi  iiinri'ir,  m-il  i|Uiiiii  TiUu  |Miiitt>u  |Hili«htl, 

Nam  in  hoc,  sicut  inmultis  aliis,  iiiafriM  IiiudiiiicliiJi  i-Mt  (Liilliniiiii)  ui  Im,  i|iihi  h* 

libylone  evertit,  quain  quD  ipac  ledificavit." 

t  Loo.  dtp.  16 A.  Barclay  distinguirthcs  between  a  twii-fuld  rmlmnjitliiii,^  ^mt  nli. 
letive  and  a  tabjective  one     B/  the  fonnor,  he  undantaumla  tlw  **  miliiiniHItf  « 

Ibrbl^^  pefiicu  III  parpum  nu^crkJciliu^  trjiviu  tuMt  tit  i^uk  tiuinu,  pr ,  ui^Ih 

lluiiff  c:«p/i^itati>  ponityr  (H  in  m^  tmnmmiafMtn  huln^I  tti(<iii>Hrufii  ih  .^^im, 

inm«  «pirii£lji  Vit  *%  *^t  gTiLiJ  V  Aittuiii  i|Uf>  m  Qlfk»U»  Ji*«ii    rt-i>  ,    (|^ 

Qtcnv  u*l  Hupt?rarci  vV  a^ikS^fv  malum  itloiJ  tarn  sn .  qun  nal  ui  ^  i  ,       .  '     Um 
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The  Quakers  describe  Justification  as  the  stamping  of  Christ  on  oQf 
vouls-^as  the  Christ  born  and  engendered  within  us,  from  whom  good 
works  spring,  as  fruits  from  the  bearing  tree ;— as  the  inward  birth 
within  us,  which  bringeth  forth  righteousness  and  sanctification,  pari* 
fieth  and  deUvereth  us  from  the  power  of  evil,  conquers  and  swallows 
up  corrupt  naturoi  and  restores  us  to  unity  and  communion  with  God. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Friends  of  Light,  who,  on  this  point,  were  truly 
enlightened,  is,  as  every  one  must  perceivot  only  the  Catholic  doctrine 
couched  in  other  language ;  yet,  when  they  wii^  to  express  themsetrei 
with  perfect  clearness^  they  make  use  of  precisely  the  same  fbrrnoh^ 
as  the  Council  of  Trent»*  Even  the  word  **  merit  **  is  not  onknown  to 
them-^the  necessity  of  good  works  for  salvation  is  openly  asserted ;  the 
possibility  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  is  demonstrated ;  and  even  the 
possibility  of  a  total  exemption  from  sin  maintained.f 


joBiificadoiuti  qaam  ca«m  iimt  Sod  inteUinfiiinii  fonnationem  Chriid  in  iiotni»CMt> 
urn  Datum  ct  productum  in  nobis,  a  quo  bona  open  oatoraliter  proeednnt,  ricnt  fivetoi 
ab  arborc  fnictifori :  intemus  iste  partus  in  nobis,  jostitiam  in  nobis  prodneent  ct 
vanctitatem,  illc  est  qui  noe  justificat,  quocum  eontraria  et  dormpta  natdim^..— jemoU 
«l  separata  est** 

*  Log.  cit  p.  165.  Barclay  here  speaks  of  a  **  causa  procaranB,**  instead  of  i 
**  causa  meritoria  :*'  then  he  uses  the  formula,  *'  cavisa  formalist  and  **  fonnaliter  joi* 
tificatus/*  whereby  he  understands  the  same  as  Cath<^cs  do. 

t  Loc.  cit.  1.  p.  167.  '*Dcnique,  licet  remissioncm  peccatoram  eoIlocemQf  ii 
ju8titi&  ct  obcdicntii  a  Christo  in  came  8U&  pcractH,  quod  ad  canaam  ejus  procnnn* 
tern  attinct,  et  licet  noe  ipsos  fonnaliter  justificatos  rcputemus  per  Jesnm  Christins, 
intus  formatum,  ct  in  nobis  productum,  nonpossumus  tamen,  sicut  quidam  (7)  Pro* 
testantes  incauti  fecere,  bona  opera  a  justiiScatione  ozcludere ;  nam  licet  propria  prif* 
ter  ea  non  justificcmur,  tamen  in  illis  justiiScomur,  ct  neccssaria  sonl,  quasi  caoi^ 
sine  qnA  non '»  (by  wliich  the  Quakers  understand  something  diffcient  from  the  Mi. 
jorists)  p.  168.  "  Cum  bona  opera  neccssario  ct  naturalitcr  proccdant  d  paitft  hoc, 
sicut  calor  ab  igne,  idc6  absolute  neccssaria  sunt  ad  justificationem,  quasi  caosa  ■M 
quiL  non,  licet  non  illud  propter  quod,  tamen  id  in  quo  justificamor,  ct  sine  quo  dod 
poesumus  jnstificari :  et  quamvis  non  sint  meritoria,  neque  Deum  nobis  delHtoiciD 
leddant,  tamen  nccessarid  acceptat  ct  remuncratur  ea,  quia  nature  sam  contnrioa 
est,  quod  k  Spirit Ci  suo  prorenit,  dencgarc.  Et  quia  opera  talia  pmrm  et  perfecU  emt 
possunt,  cum  h.  puro  et  sancto  partfl  proYcniant,  ideoque  eorum  sententia  fhba  est* 
et  yeritati  eontraria,  qui  aiunt,  sanctissima  sanctorum  opera  esse  polluta,  et  peccatl 
macuft  linquinata  :  nam  bona  ilia  opera,  de  quibus  loquimor,  non  sunt  ea  opera  legif 
qucB  apostolus  k  justificatione  ezcludit.''  P.  1 67.  **  Licet  noti  ezpediat  dicera,  quod 
meritoria  sint,  quia  tamen  Deus  ea  remuneratur,  patres  ccclesiie  non  dubitanmt  veibo 
**  mcritum**  uti,  quo  ctiam  forte  nostrum  quidam  usi  sunt  sensii  modarato,  sed  nuns' 
lenus  PontificioTum  figmentis  ....  {aventcs."  A  smgular  strife  foraooth,  with  the 
Papists,  when  the  Quakers  so  express  themselves  respecting  good  works !  Compaif 
With  this  again  page  195.  MoreoTer  the  formula  *'tii  tttit**  justifioari,  instead  oi 
**rr9pUi  ma,*  Is  tvry  feUdtons,  fcr  tfie  htler  eiprasrioa  Is  ived  k  raipeet  to  As 
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Clarkson  aajs,  ^  The  Quakers  make  but  small  distinctioDy  and  not 

all  such  a  one,  as  many  other  Christians,  between  sanctification  and 
Btification.^  ^  Faith  and  works,**  observes  Richard  Claridge,  ^  are 
ith  included  in  our  complete  justi6cation.     Whoso  is  justified,  is  also 

the  determined  degree  sanctified  ;  and  in  so  far  as  he  is  sanctified, 
•  far  is  he  justified,  and  no  further.  The  justification,  whereof  I  ^)eak, 
ndereth  us  righteous,  or  pious  and  virtuous  through  the  continued  aid| 
orking,  and  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  With  the  same  yearning  as 
e  sigh  after  the  continued  assistance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  are 
"epared  to  evince  the  efficacy  of  His  operations  within  us,  shall  we 
twardly  discern,  that  our  justification  is  in  proportion  to  our  sancti* 
cation.  For,  as  the  latter  is  progressively  developed,  according  to  the 
leasure  of  our  confiding  obedience  to  the  revelation,  and  the  infusion 
r  grace,  light,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  so  shall  we  not  fail  to  perceive 
od  feel  the  progress  of  our  justification."*  In  respect  to  the  degree 
hich  sanctification  in  this  life  can  attain  to,  Clarkson,  in  full  concur* 
race  with  Barclay,  gives  the  following  as  the  sentiment  of  the  Quakers. 

The  Spirit  of  God,  who  redeemetb,  from  the  pollutions  of  the  world, 
nd  implanteth  in  man  a  new  heart,  is  regarded,  by  the  Quakers,  as  so 
owerful  in  its  operations,  as  to  be  able  to  exalt  him  to  perfection.  Butf 
ley  would  not,  on  this  account,  compare  this  perfection  with  that  of 
rod,  because  the  former  is  capable  of  progression.  This  only  would 
ley  assert,  that  in  the  state  of  internal  newness,  we  can  observe  the 
>ivine  commandments  ;  as  Holy  Writ  rolatcth  of  Noah  and  Moses,'* 
Gren.  vi.  9,)  of  Job  (i.  8,)  and  of  Zachary  and  Elizabeth,  (Luke  i.  6,) 


leriti  of  Christ.  Yet  is  the  latter  also  Bcriptural,  and  the  distinction  between  eauM 
miioria  and  caU9a  formalis  obriates  all  confusion.  The  question  whether  it  be 
BMble  for  a  perfect  Christian  to  abstain  entirelj  from  all  sin,  is  answered  in  a  special 
letion.  The  thesis  defended,  runs  as  follows: — P.  197 :  *'  In  quibus  sancta  hnc  et 
mnaculata  genitura  plene  producta  est,  corpus  peccati  et  mortis  crucifigitur,  et  amo- 
(tor,  cordaque  eonim  veritati  subjecta  cvadunt  et  unita :  ita  ut  nullis  Diaboli  sugges- 
onilnis  et  tentationibus  pareant,  et  libercntur  ab  actuali  peccato  et  legem  Dei  trans* 
ndiendo,  eoqiie  respectti  perfecti  sunt :  ista  tasen  perfeetio  semper  incrementom 
dmittit,  remanetqne  semper  aliqul  ex  parte  possibilitas  peecandi,  nbi  animns  noo 
iligeiitissimd  et  vigilantissimfe  ad  Deum  attendit* 

^  Vol.  ii.  Rel.  o.  xiii.  p.  319.  From  Henry  Tuke,  a  Quaker,  the  following  pas. 
ige  is  also  cited,  p.  991 :  **  By  this  yiow  of  justification,  we  conceiye  the  apparently 
Hferent  sentiments  of  the  apostles,  Paul  and  James,  are  reconciled.  Neither  of  them 
ays,  that  faith  alooe,  or  works  alone,  are  the  cause  of  our  bdng  justified ;  but  as 
as  of  them  asserts  the  necessity  of  faith,  and  the  other  that  of  works,  for  efiectij^g 
his  great  object,  a  clear  and  convincing  proof  is  affiirded,  that  both  contribute  to  our 
nstification ;  and  that  faith  without  worics,  and  works  without  faith,  are  eqoal^ 
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*'  that  they  were  righteous  before  God,  walking  in  all  the  command' 
ments  and  justifications  of  the  Lord  without  blame."* 

Hence,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  if  the  same  objections  ut 
urged  against  the  Quakers,  as  against  the  Catholics ;  that  they  set  op 
their  own  righteousness  in  the  room  of  the  righteousness  of  Chriit 
They  reply  to  these  objections,  in  the  same  way  also,  as  Catholics  ire 
wont  to  do. 


f  LZTiti. — ContiouatioQ  of  ths  tamo  ■ubject.'^^Dectrine  on  the 

In  the  most  consistent  application  of  their  fundamental  principle^ 
the  Quakers  convert  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  suppefi 
into  purely  interior,  and  merely  spiritual  actions  and  ordinances.  The 
Christian,  they  contend,  needs  no  othqf  seal  to  his  inheritance  (tf^^notsra) 
'^no  other  pledge  of  his  sonship,  but  the  Spirit.  To  introduce  outward 
acts  of  this  kind  is,  in  their  estimation,  entirely  to  misapprehend  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Spirit,  which  Christianity  undoubtedly  b ;  to  renew  a  Jewiah 
ceremonial  service,  and  to  relapse  into  Judaism ;  nay,  to  approximate  to 
Heathenism ;  for  such  mere  outward  things,  as  we  call  sacrameotB, 
have  sprung  out  of  the  same  spirit  as  the  Heathen  worship  ;  wheree8» 
Judaism  observed  holy  rites  prescribed  by  God.  Accordingly,  the  Qua* 
kers  assert,  that  the  sacraments  are  not  even  to  be  considered  as  piedg* 
es  of  Divine  promise  left  by  Christ  to  his  Church — nay,  not  even  as 
emblems  and  aids  to  the  remembrance  of  spiritual  and  historical  tacts 
*— but  as  absolute  misconceptions  of  actions  and  expressions  of  Christ 
—misconceptions  absolutely  inexcusable,  for,  they  were  the  offspring  of 
a  Heathenish  sense. 

The  baptism,  which  Christ  ordained,  is,  in  their  opinion,  merely  the 
inward  baptism  of  fire  and  the  Spirit,  whose  existence  renders  utterly 
superfluous  the  watery  baptism  of  John.  Nay,  they  were  even  of  opin- 
ion, that  the  water  extinguishes  the  fire— that  attention  to  the  external 
rite  draws  oifthc  eye  from  the  interior,  which  is  alone  necessary.  Bap* 
tism,  accordingly,  in  their  opinion,  is  nothing  more  than  the  ablution 
and  purification  of  the  spirit  from  the  stains  of  sin,  and  the  walking  in 
newness  of  life.f     The  Scriptural  proof  for  the  proposition,  that  Christ 


*  Vol  ii.  c.  vii.  sect,  ii  p.  193.  **  Thw  spirit  of  God  ...  .  is  to  powerful,  in  Hi 
operations,  as  to  be  able  to  lead  him  to  perfection." 

t  Loc.  cit  p.  341.  "  Sicut  uniu  est  Deus,  et  una  fides,  itactonum  baptimit 
non  quo  camis  Bordes  abjiciuntur,  scd  ttipulaiio  bonce  contcientin  apud  Deum  per 
reaurrectioncm  Jesu  Christi,  et  hoc  baptiama  est  quid  nnctum  et  rpiriUiale,  tciliott 
baptisma  Spiritds  et  ignis,  per  quud  cunsopulti  sumus  Christo,  ut  a  pooeatis  aUuli  ^ 
pargati  novam  vitam  ambulcmus." 
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&8  aastituted  no  outward  act  of  bapttsm,  ia  managed  with  uooomaMMi 
rt,  and  ia  full  of  the  moat  atriking,  aingulart  and  forced  cooatructiooa. 
f oreover,  the  writings  of  Fauatus  Socinue,  were  much  used  by  Barclay 
1  thia  article  of  doctrine ;  although,  by  thia  remark,  I  do  not  wiah  the 
Bader  to  conceive  it  to  be  my  opinion,  that  Creorge  Fox,  the  unlearned 
ounder  of  the  aect,  had  any  knowledge  of  Socinian  writinga,  and  waa 
.ny  wise  led  by  the  same  to  the  adoption  of  his  views*  Being  a  ahep* 
erd  and  shoemaker,  such  literary  productions  were  totally  inacceasi* 
lie,  or  at  least  unknown  to  him :  but  his  really  great,  though  perverted^ 
oind  wa9  led  only  by  the  general  connexion  of  ideaa  to  his  peculiar 
^iew  of  baptism.  But  Barclay,  who  undertook  to  demonatrate  FoK*a 
iropoaitions,  made,  for  this  end,  in  the  article  in  queation,  very  evident 
lae  of  the  writings  of  Socinus. 

The  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  is,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
luakera,  perfectly  identical  with  the  divine  and  heavenly,  the  spiritual* 
y  vivifying  seed— -with  the  inward  light,  whereof  we  had  occasion  to 
peak  above.*  They  compare  the  words  in  John  i.  4,  ^  In  him  waa 
he  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men ;"  with  the  ffther  text  (vi.  50)» 
*  I  am  the  living  bread,  which  came  down  from  heaven,  and  the  bread, 
rhich  I  will  give,  is  my  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world  ;"  and  they  ac- 
ordingly  take  *"  light,"  "« life,'*  «<  bread  of  life,"  and  <' flesh  of  Christ," 
isd  the  inward  Christ  as  synonymous  terms.  The  Lord's  supper,  there* 
ore,  they  describe  as  the  inward  participation  of  the  interior  man, 
n  the  inward  and  spiritual  body  of  Christ,  whereby  the  soul  liveth  to 
ihxi,  and  man  ia  united  with  the  Deity,  and  remaineth  in  communion 
rith  Him.f 


(  LZix  — Cgatiniiatioii  of  the  nme  mbject^ — Rejeetion  of  a  dutmet  otder  of 
minifltry. — Preaching. — Public  wonhip. 

Carrying  out  their  fundamental  principle  still  further,  and  gradually 
rawing  into  its  circle  every  thing  else,  the  Quakers  lay  down,  respect* 
Bg  public  worship,  the  following  maxims.  No  act  of  divine  service  ia 
cceptable  to  God,  which  Lb  produced  and  consummated  by  human  ae* 

^  Loc.  eit.  p.  380.  **  Corpoi  igitur  hoc,  et  caio  et  Miiguii  Chrieti  intelligendw 
il  do  divino  et  Oflsleiti  leinioe  ante  dicto  *'  P.  378.  **  8i  qoBntor  quid  ait  illud 
otpasi  q^id  ait  ilia  Mogaia  7  Reapondeo,  coleate  iUad  aemen,  divina  ilia  et  apirito. 
ti  sobataatia,  hoo  eal  Tehicalnm  illad,  aea  apiritaale  corpua,  quo  hominibua  vitam  et 


t  Loa.  eit.  p.  383.  **  ItainteniapartieipatioeatintflrioriBhoiiuniadehocintcmoet 
pnttnali  ooipoio  Chriati,  quo  anima  Deo  vivit,  et  quo  homo  0eo  unitur,  et  cum  so 
oewUtam  et  commnnionoin  habei." 
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thrity  and  impcyrtaniAy :  the  Dtvine  Spirit^he  inward  ligfalv  nad.  bs 
iamediately  efficacioiuh  and  alone  determine,  move,  and  eoodnct  man* 
Henoet  prayer  and  the  praiae  of  Gody  as  well  as  ezhortatoiy»  iastniel' 
ive,  and  solacing  discourses,  must  be  the  pure  result  of  inapiratioiiir 
which  occur  in  the  right  cases,  when,  and  where^  and  in  so  for  as  ths 
vlility  of  man  requires.*  Hence,  very  important  consequences  ea- 
sne. 

1.  There  is  no  distinct  order  of  ministry,  because  the  membeit  of 
such  an  order,  receive  from  men  the  qualification  for  their  functioai^ 
whereas,  this  qualification  can  proceed  o§dy  ftrmi  the  Spirit.  By  the 
institution  of  specific  teachers,  the  human  principle  in  the  Ghuith,  re- 
oeived  not  only  a  preponderance  over  the  Divine,  but  entirely  supeis^ 
ded  the  same.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  degraded  into  an  art— ' 
nay.  into  a  trade,  which  is  learned  and  practised  by  long  prapanUory 
training  ;  though  it  should  be  only  an  outpouring  of  high  inspiralioss. 
To  enable  the  preachers  of  the  Church  to  say  but  something,  they  ire 
supplied  with  a  multitude  of  notices,  gathered  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world,  and  often  bearing  a  Heathenish  stamp.  And  such  thingi 
are  to  supply,  or  to  communicate  the  Spirit  of  God  !  Hence«  the  dis- 
courses of  such  preachers  are  no  words  of  life-«-no  manifestations  of 
higher  power :  and  as  they  proceed  not  from  a  heart  filled  with  God, 
they  are  incapable  of  rousing  any  one.  It  is  a  dry,  doad,  unfhiitfn) 
ministry,  which  wo  have  in  the  Church. f     £vcn  vicioua  men,  deeply 


*  Log.  cit.  p.  287.  "  Omnis  vcnui  cultus,  ot  Deo  graius,  oblatus  est  Bpiritft  ao 
movcntc  interne,  ac  immediate  daccnte,  qui  ncc  locis,  nee  temporibufi,  nee  peraoBii 
pncscripiis  limitatur :  nam  licet  semper  nobis  colendus  sit,  quod  oporteat  indesmcnttf 
timcre  coram  illo,  tamcn,  quoad  significationem  eztcmam  in  precibua,  elogiii,  tot 
]Vcdicationibui,  non  licet  ca  poriicere  noatra  voluntatc,  ubi  ot  quando  noa  YolumQi  i 
led  ubi  et  quando  co  ducimur  motti  ct  sccrctis  inspirationibus  Spiritus  Dei  in  cordibQi 
nostris  ;  qua)  Deus  ezaudit  et  acccptat,  qui  nunquam  decst,  nos  ad  prccandum  no- 
fore,  quando  czpedit,  cujus  ille  solus  est  judex  idoncus.  Onuis  ergo  alius  coitus,  do- 
gia,  prcccs  sivc  pnrdlcationcs,  quas  propriA.  voluntate  sniqne  intempestivitate  boni- 
DM  peragunt.  quas  ot  ordiri  ct  finire  ad  libitum  possunt,  perficere  vel  nan  perfieive,  at 
^Bsmct  videtur,  sivc  formv  proscriptiB  sint,  sieut  Litoigia,  etc.  sm  preces  ex  te» 
pcM«  per  vim  facultatemque  natnialem  coneepts,  omnet  ad  wium  SBni  caltai  sops' 
stitiosus,  Grece  l6i\o6{»0W«,  ot  idololatria  abominabilis  in  conq>ecta  Dei,  qua  none 
in  die  spiritualis  resurrectionis  ejus  dcneganda  ot  rejicienda  sunt.** 

t  Loe.  cit.  p.  275.  .  .  .  **  Et  magna  quidcm  causa  est,  quod  tarn  aridmn,  mor* 
tmmii  siccum,  et  sterile  ministerium,  quo  populi  ck  sterilitatefennentantur,  bodbetaS' 
topers  abundat,  et  m  nationibos  etiam  IVotertantibus  difibnditiir,  ita  ut  pnediestio  «C 
eidtni  eGTum,  sicutet  Integra  coufersatio  a  IVmtiflcit  vli  disueiui  poaat  nUquofmui 
i8k>,  aut  spiritCui  virtute  eos  comitante,  sed  meri  difierontift  quanmdam  noUooon  el 
eeremoniarum  extemarum."  P.  239 :  **  Vita,  Tis,  ac  yirtos  vene  rel%iteiB  intv  eof 
mnltQin  periit,  eademque,  ut  plurimmn,  qua  in  ccclcsia  Romanii  mon,  slnilit«i  m- 
ijiM,  et  aoiipia  in  aunistsno  oorum  leperitor." 
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anged  in  sias,  can  become  and  remain  preachers,  provided  only  they 
ire  a  human  ca1Hn|;  1  From  siich  men  the  Spirit  cannot  come  out, 
Muiuae  they  are  void  of  its  influence.  Lastly,  through  the  establish^ 
lent  of  a  separate  ministry,  the  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation, 
as  debased  into  an  instrument  to  the  meanest  ends ;  since,  rich  reve« 
ues  and  tsertain  advantages  of  oatward  rank  and  social  position,  were 
OBnected  with  it.  The  Lord  will  have  another  kind  of  preaching ) 
nd  whosoever,  young  or  old«  man  or  woman,  high  or  low>  learned  or 
nleamed,  shall  be  moved  by  the  Spirit,  may,  and  ought  to  preach,  pray, 
nd  piuise  God  publicly  in  the  congregation.* 

S.  Another  equally  natural  consequence  from  the  aforesaid  premiseSi 
1^  that  all  set  forms  of  liturgy  are  proscribed ;  as  every  prayer  rousi 
pring  immediately  out  of  a  heart,  moved  and  incited  by  God.  The 
neetings  for  divine  service  are,  according  to  Barclay,  solemnized  in 
he  following  manner.  In  a  plain,  unadorned  room,  filled  only  with 
lenches,  in  which  no  outward  object  can  excite  any  religious  feelings, 
he  Friends  of  Light  sit  in  the  profoundest  silence,  in  order  to  withdraw 
he  mind  from  all  earthly  distractions,  to  free  it  from  all  connexion 
vith  the  relations  of  evcry-day  life,  and  by  this  inward  rccollcctedness, 
o  fit  it  for  hearing  the  voice  of  heaven.  The  spirit,  however,  in  this 
ibstraction  from  all  outward  things,  ought  not  to  strive  after  independ'^ 
mce  ;  nay,  it  must  renounce  itself,  and  act  quite  passively,  in  order  to 
eceive,  in  their  untroubled  purity,  the  Divine  inspirations.  This  so* 
NOB  stillness  may  last  a  half  or  whole  hour,  without  experiencing  any 
ither  interruption,  save  the  sighs  or  groans  of  some  souls  agitated  by 
he  Spirit,  until,  at  last,&ome  member  shall  feel  himself  moved,  by  heav«> 
en,  to  communicate  in  a  discourse  or  a  prieiyer,  according  as  the  Spirit 
lirect8»  the  inward  revelations  he  has  received.  It  may  even  happen^ 
that  the  meeting  separates,  without  any  individual  having  been  moved 
to  hold  a  discourse.  Yet,  nevertheless,  the  Quakers  assure  us>  that 
their  souls  have,  in  the  meantime,  been  saturated,  and  their  hearts  filled^ 
irith  mysterious  feelings  of  the  Divine  power  and  the  Divine  Spirit^ 


*  The  Engliih  Protestants  required  of  the  Quakers,  that,  as  they  despised  the  ex- 
isCing  ministry  of  teachen,  they  should  prove  their  mission  by  miracles,  as,  at  an 
earlier  period,  the  German  Rotestants  had  demanded  of  the  Anabaptists.  Heir  an» 
■wer  was  the  same,  as  that  which  Lather  had  griven  to  the  Catholics.  Barolay,  p. 
945,  **  Yet,  in  order  to  preserre  the  parity  of  doctrine,  the  Quakers  saw  thcmselTes 
eompeUed,  by  degrees,  to  admit  a  kind  of  itinerant  teachenn  and  even  to  exercise  a 
nperintendenee  over  them,  by  means  of  human  ordinances.*'  See  Clarkson,  yoL  ii. 
Ed.  c.  z..zi.  p.  317,  S76. 

t  Barolaios,  p.  997.  **  Imo  sepe  accidit  integres  qoasdam  conventiones  sine  yer. 
W  transactas  ftiisss,  attamen  aakae  nostrvoiagnopae  satiate,  et  cttda  Mire  seorali 
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It  also  sometimes  happens,  that,  when,  the  images  of  this  lower  woiU 
will  not  depart  from  a  soul*  that  is  looking  forward  to  the  manifestatioB 
of  life  {viuB  appariUonem  expecUtret)  a  violent,  cooTubiye  struggle  en- 
sues, wherein  the  powers  of  darkness  wrestle  with  those  of  light,  liln 
Esau  and  Jacob  in  the  womb  of  Rebecca.  The  inward  conflict  (prvtii* 
um)  is  outwardly  evinced  in  the  heaviest,  most  deep-felt  groan%  ii 
tremblings,  in  the  most  convulsive  movements  of  the  whole  body ;  la- 
til  at  last  victory  inclines  to  the  side  of  li^t,  and,  in  the  ezeess  of  Ifr 
minous  outpourings,  manifests  itself  with  holy  jubilee.  In  virtaeef  Ab 
union  of  all  the  members  of  a  community  in  one  body,  the  agitatioBi  sf 
an  individual!  particularly  if  he  be  one  of  the  more  excited,  are  fie- 
quently  imparted  to  the  whole  congregation  ;  so  that  (to  use  the  wodi 
of  Barclay)  **  a  most  striking,  and  fearfully  sublime  scene  is  displayed, 
which  of  itself  has  irresistibly  drawn  many  over  to  our  society,  bdfbie 
they  had  obtained  any  clear  insight  into  our  peculiar  doctrines.**  FroB 
such  trembling  and  quaking,  the  Quakers  have  derived  their  name.* 
In  this  way,  they  think  to  get  rid  of  all  superstition  in  ceremonies,  and 
of  all  man's  wisdom,  which  might  so  easily  intrude  into  divine  serviee^ 
to  abandon  all  things  to  inspiration  from  heaven,  and  to  establish  a  pore 
worship  of  Grod  in  Spirit  and  in  truth.f 

diviiUB  Tirtutii  et  SpiritiU  ■enio  repleta  fbenmt,  qcm  Tiitnt  de  vaw  in  tbs  tmwiiii 
ftierit*'  Clarkaon  gives  the  following  account  (voL  ii.  Rel.  e.  zii.  p.  S79 :)— ^*  For 
this  reason  (that  men  arc  to  worship  God  onlj,  when  they  feel  a  right  dispoMtioa  tt 
doit,)  when  they  enter  into  their  meetings,  they  use  no  liturgy  or  form  ofpnjor* 
Such  a  form  would  be  made  up  of  the  words  of  man's  wisdom.  Neither  do  they 
deliver  any  sermons  that  have  been  previously  conceived  or  wntten  down.  Neitlwr 
do  they  begin  their  service  immediately  after  they  are  seated.  But  when  they  dt 
down,  they  wait  in  silence,  as  the  apostles  were  conmianded  to  do.  They  endeavMS 
to  be  calm  and  composed.  They  take  no  thought  as  to  what  they  shall  say.  Tbey 
endeavour  to  avoid,  on  the  other  hand,  all  activity  of  the  imagination  and  everythin| 
that  rises  from  the  will  of  man.  The  creature  is  thus  brought  to  be  passive,  and  tbs 
spiritual  faculty  to  be  diseneumbered,  so  that  it  can  receive  and  attend  to  the  qiiritiiil 
language  of  the  Creator.  If.  during  this  vacation  fiom  all  mental  activity,  no  im- 
pression should  be  given  to  them,  they  say  nothing.  If  impression  sboold  be  afibnied 
to  themt  but  no  impulse  to  oral  delivery,  they  remain  equally  silent.  But  U^  on  ths 
other  hand*  impnjsaions  are  given  to  them,  with  an  impdae  to  ntteranee*  tbey  dsliv« 
to  the  congregation,  as  faithfully  as  they  can,  the  ooptes  of  the  several  images,  whiek 
they  con«Bive  to  be  painted  upon  their  minds.'* 

*  Loc.  cit.  p.  300.  Others  give  other  eiplanatioDs :  Clarionn,  for  instanoe,  (vol 
i.  Introduct.  viL)  says  with  other  writers,  "  George  Fox,  on  one  oceasioii,  ealed  op* 
onajudge  to  ^uol^  before  the  word  of  God;  whereupon  the  judge  oalled  him  a  Qaa> 
ker." 

t  Loc.  cit.  p.  397.  "  Hujus  cultCui  forma  ita  nuda  est  et  onmi  mmidaai  et ezlMBA 
glorit  czpers,  ut  omnem  occasionem  abseindat,  quo  hominis  sapientaa  eseneatw,  ns* 
que  ibi  supentitio  et  idotoUtria  locum  habet.**— Compaie  pp.  39S,  304. 
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(  uom — Ptoiliir  aumen  md  ewtomi  of  the  Qoakera. 

We  must  DOW  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  certain  peculiari« 
90  of  the  Quakers,  which  have  reference  merely  to  civil  life,  and  to 
aiain  habits  and  customs  in  their  social  intercourse.  They  refuse 
king  oaths  to  the  civil  magistrate,  (to  whom,  however,  except  in  mat- 
rs  of  religion,  they  confess  they  owe  obedience ;)  and  for  conscience' 
ke,  they  abstain  from  all  military  service.  The  austere  spirit  of 
nakerism  totally  interdicts  games  of  hazardt  since  a  being,  endowed 
ith  the  faculty  of  thinking,  should  be  ashamed  of  them,  and  still  more, 
leause  they  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Christian.  With  equal  rea* 
Q  they  addv  that  such  like  games  awaken  passions,  that  obstruct  the 
ception  of  religious  impressions,  and  establish  a  habit  immoral  in  itself. 
ot  content  with  this,  they  declare  themselves  averse  from  games  of 
^eiy  kind  ;-— a  declaration  which  we  should  be  disposed  to  praise,  did 
ley  not  condemn,  without  restriction,  all  holding  a  different  opinion  in 
is  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  much  to  be  censured  for 
mining,  from  their  society,  all  music,  vocal  as  well  as  instrumentaL 
his,  indeed,  will  not  surprise  us,  when  we  consider  that  they  employ 
sither  kind  of  music  for  awakening  and  cherishing  religious  emotions 
>  68  ;)  and  that  any  regard  to  the  refining  of  the  feelings,  and  to  the 
dture  of  the  sensibilities  in  general,  still  less  any  appreciation  of  mu« 
e  as  an  art,  was  not  of  course  to  be  expected  from  the  Quakers, 
ttendance  at  all  theatrical  shows,  which  on  account  of  their  connexion 
ith  idolatry,  and  of  their  gross  nature,  not  seldom  shocking  every  tender 
eling,  were  formerly  interdicted  in  the  ancient  Church  during  her  con. 
let  with  Heathenism  ;*  and  which  from  their,  at  all  events,  equivocal 


*  Lset.  Imtit  div.  i.  lib.  vi.  c.  zx.    **  St  hotnicidium  nullo  modo  facere  licet,  nee 

ttnam  oomiiio  eoneeditur,  ne  eonfcientiain  peifandat  onus  cruor comic "»  fa. 

lis  de  itiipiie  viiginum  loquuntiir,  aot  amoribus  meretricam  :  et  qoo  ma^s  Borit 
oqnentes,  qui  flagitia  ilia  finzerant,  ho  ma^  eeiitentiarum  elefantia  peiwiadent,  et 
eUhis  mherent  andientium  memorife  venua  nomerosi  et  omati.  Item  tragic*  hie. 
itae  eabpeiont  ocolia  parricidia,  et  ineesta  regum  roalonim  et  eothnniata  acelrea  de- 
ui^timat  Hifltriooom  qnoque  impiidici«imi  motaa,  quid  aliud  nisi  libidines  d.>cent 
instifant  t  Qnoruni  enenrata  eorpora,  et  in  moliebreni  incevum  habitumqac  n^ 
a,  kupcKiieaa  foeminaa  inhonettis  geatibos  mentinntur.  Qatd  de  mimis  loquar  cor. 
Iiteknim  pnBferentibiu  dieciplinam  T  Qui  docent  adolteria,  dam  fingunt,  et  sima. 
lis  emditmt  ad  vera.  Quid  juvenes  aut  virginea  faciant :  cum  et  fieri  aine  pudore, 
.  epeetari  libenter  ab  oniDibua  oeraont  T  Admonentor  utiqne,  quid  faeere  poaaint, 
.  mflammantur  libidine,  que  aapecta  mazime  concitatur :  ac  le  quiiqae  pro  leitr  in 
Hi  imaghiibiii  prafigurat,  probantqne  ilia,  dmn  rident***  etc.  When  Loola  XIV..  an 
ilmirar  of  the  theatre,  once  aaked  Boaniet,  whether  attendance  at  the  nme  were  per. 
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moral  tendency,  have,  in  subsequent  ages,  been  ever  regarded  with  • 
suspicious  eye  by  men  of  piety ;  attendance  at  all  theatrical  shows, 
we  say,  is  in  the  community  of  Quakers  likewise  not  tolerated*    Id 
this  particular  they  were  certainly  led  by  a  good  spirit.     With  the  pitK 
gress  of  inteHectoal  culti  ration  (to  view  the  subject  only  from  a  lower 
point  of  view,)  theatrical  entertainments  will  certainly  disappear,  or  tt 
least  will  be  abandoned  to  those,  who  are  not  more  enlightened  than 
the  men,  who  flatter  themselves  with  being,  in  our  time,  the  represen- 
tatives of  civilization.    Were  dignity  and  amenity  of  manners  coupled 
with  sincerity — were  various  knowledge  and  intellectual  conversation 
more  prevalent  m  the  social  circles,  than  they  really  are,  many  of  those, 
who  may  now  be  termed  passionate  friends  and  patrons  of  the  theatre, 
would  prefer  to  derive  the  enjoyment  they  so  highly  value,  rather  from 
real  life,  than  from  the  so  troublous  sphere  of  fiction,  and  would  leave 
aach  entertainments  to  the  uneducated  or  less  educated,  who  think 
thereby  to  raise  themselves  above  the  crowd.     In  fact,  nothing  is  more 
fit  to  exhibit,  in  al!  its  nakedness,  the  utter  insignificancy  and  void  of 
conversation  in  cities,  than  frequent  attendance  at  the  theatre.    Tlie 
Quakers  win  one  day  be  praised  as  the  leaders  of  those»  who,  like  theo^ 
but  not  precisely  from  the  same  motives,  renounce  the  theatre^  as  they 
would  a  child'is  doll,  and  with  indtfiercnce  abandon  its  entertainments 
to  the  populace.*     Even  dances  of  every  kind  and  without  restriction, 
are,  with   most  undue  severity^  considered  an  abomination  by  the 
Quakers,  and  not  merely  novels  and  romances  of  a  certain  description, 
but  this  whole  class  of  poetry  is  banished  from  their  society.     It  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  many  things,  which  Cathohc  and  Lutheran,  as  well  as 
Calvinistic  moralists  disapprove,  or  even  positively  forbid,  and  which 
an  incalculable  number  of  individuals  in  aR  these  religious  communities 
will  not  sanction,  is  made  a  fundamental  mai^im  in  the  Quaker  sect, 
and  with  the  more  facility  ;  for  on  one  hand  it  comprehends  only  a  few 
thousand  men,  and  on  the  other,  it  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  to  whom  many  things,  condemned  by  Qoaker- 
ism,  remain  naturally  inaccessible. 

Of  a  dificrent  nature  are  the  following  traits,  which  contf^n  obscure 
indications  of  a  levelling  system  of  social  equality,  and  evioce  the  strong 
tinj;e  of  democracy,  peculiar  to  this  sect.  The  usual  salutations,  ^yoor 
Majesty,"  ♦* your  Lordship,"  "your  Reverence,"  the  Quakers  ascribe 


mitted,  the  prelate  zeplied,  **  ihcre  ar^  incontrovertible  reasons  againitt  bnt  great  ex- 
amplea  for  it." 

*  Claikion  (in  Mor.  Edne.  vol.  i.  c.  i.  ix.  p.  U56,)  seta  forth  and  deteda  the  vft- 
riooa  costoma  we  have  been  defcribing. 
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to  an  anchiistiaB  arrogance,  to  a  tain,  warldly  «pirit.  They  beliere 
the  greetiDg,  **yoiir  obedient  aervaat,*'  and  the  like,  sprang  out  ef 
hTpocriay,  and  they  firody  act  up  to  this  belief  in  life  :  as,  in  the  sane 
way,  they  hold  it  to  be  a  sin  to  take  off  the  hat  to  any  one,  to  address 
him  in  the  phiral  number,  and  the  Uke.  Th^  demand,  for  all  these 
things,  proofe  from  Holy  Writ,  without  which  they  will  not  sanctioB  ^ 
Chem,  especially  as  die  Spirit  has  never  inspired  them  to  doff  the  hati 
to  sahite  the  King  as  Majesty,  and  the  like.* 


i  Lzzi. — Bemarks  on  the  doctrinal  peculiaritiei  of  Um  Quaken. 

With  the  utmost  impartiality  have  wo  stated  the  doctrinal  system  of 
the  Quakers,  without  being  in  anywise  prepossessed  against  them ;  nay, 
we  encountered  them  with  a  sort  of  predilection ;  for  their  earnest 
striving  after  an  interior  religion  of  the  spirit  and  the  heart — their  fear- 
less opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  even  where  that  opposition  is 
petty  and  pedantic — their  longmg  after  the  true  celestial  nourishment, 
and  the  inward  unction  by  the  Divine  Spirit — their  consciousness  that, 
in  Christ,  a  power  is  imparted,  powerful  enough  not  only  to  solace  and 
to  tranquillize  man,  but  truly  to  deliver  him  from  sin,  and  to  sanctify 
him — all  this  has  filled  us  with  sentiments  of  the  sincerest  respect.  We 
think,  therefore,  we  arc  in  a  condition  to  investigate,  with  unpreju- 
diced eye,  the  errors,  whereon  the  system  of  Quakerism  is  founded. 

The  view  of  the  Quakers  respecting  the  relation  of  the  Heathens  to 
Grod,  is,  doubtless,  far  more  tender  than  that  of  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Calvinists — it  originated  in  a  purer  and  less  narrow-minded  perceptipn 
of  the  moral  phenomena  in  the  pagan  world.  But,  their  peculiar  cx« 
planation  of  the  better  elements  in  Heathenism,  proceeded  from  a  'de- 
nre  to  set  aside  the  opposition,  which  many  facts  in  the  history  of  fallen 
humanity,  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  Christian  feeling,  raise  against 
their  views,  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  fall ;  without,  however,  that 
explanation  being  at  all  well-founded  in  itself,  or  rising  above  the  level 
of  a  mere  arbitrary  hypothesis.  The  description,  which  the  Quakers 
pve  of  fallen  man,  is,  in  ilsd/t  quite  the  same,  as  that  set  forth  by  the 
Lutheran  formularies ;  and,  therefore,  the  hittorp  of  man  will  impost 
upon  them,  the  solution  of  the  same  difficulties.  But  the  mode,  wherein 
they  solved  this  problem,  effaced  the  characteristic  distinction  between 
the  Christian  and  the  unchristian  periods ;  and,  on  this  account,  it 
was,  in  the  very  beginning,  objected  to  the  Quakers,  that  by  *'  the  Di- 


*  Clarkaon,  vol.  L  Peeuliar  Coftoois,  eh.  i.  viL  p.  S57.38S. 
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vine  seed,"  **  the  inward  Ught,"  they  ondentood  mereljr  the  fight  of 
natural  Reason,  and  did  not  at  all  helieyoy  that  the  divine  image  in  maB» 
had  been  injured  through  the  fdU  and  was  again  renovated  in  Chriit 
Jesus  only.  And*  in  fact,  maturer  reflection  subsequently  led  maay 
Quakers  to  such  an  opinion.  The  injustice  of  the  reproach  made  to 
'  tfaem«  consisted  only  herein,  that  they  were  charged  with  an  intentisoal 
deception  of  their  contemporaries — with  a  crafty  concealment  of  their 
real  opinion ;  whereas,  it  should  have  been  only  pointed  out  to  then, 
that  their  views  led  necessarily  to  the  assumption,  that  subsequently,  at 
weU  as  prior  to  his  fall,  man  enjoyed  precisely  the  same  spiritual 
gifts ;  so  that  redemption  in  Christ  was  thereby  rendered  totally  uo^ 
necessary. 

In  truth,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  nay,  impossible,  for  the  Quakes 
to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question,  whence  it  cometh  to  pan, 
that  since  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  victory  of  light*  over  all  the  pow«s 
of  darkness,  hath,  in  all  respects,  been  so  decisively  prominent ;  if,  be- 
fore his  incarnation,  Christ  had  already  worked  in  the  souls  of  aU  mm 
in  the  same  mysterious  way,  as  since  his  ascension  into  heaven  ?  The 
reason,  wherefore  the  worship  of  nature  hath  ceased  among  Christians, 
polytheism  disappeared,  and  the  whole  spiritual  life  of  man  become  so 
far  other  than  it  is,  among  strangers  to  their  creed,  must,  according  to 
the  view  of  Quakerism,  remain  a  perpetual  enigma.  In  any  change^ 
that  in  the  lapse  of  ages  may  have  occurred  in  the  constitution  of  human 
nature,  the  Quakers  cannot  look  for  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  ;  be- 
cause we  can  in  nowise  discover,  wherefore  human  nature,  before  the 
incarnation  of  the  Logos,  was  worse  and  more  unsusceptible  of  reform, 
than  afterwards.  But  the  mysterious,  inward  divine  principle,  which 
in  Christ  renovated  humanity,  cannot  have  brought  about  the  great 
eventful  era  in  history,  because,  according  to  the  genuine  doctrine  of 
Quakerism,  this  principle  ever  evinced  its  operation  before  Christ  also, 
and  in  the  same  mode,  as  at  present.*     To  the  knowledge  of  the  incar- 


*  Barclay  on  this  matter  has  a  very  remarkable  paMBf^e  (p.  145,)  where  he  apperlt 
to  a  Scriptoral  text  From  this  we  may  tee  how  the  Quakers  applied  Beriptme  t» 
their  own  views :— **  Ad  ea  argumenta,  qiiibus  hactenua  probatum  eat,  omneo  bmbm- 
rsB  salotifem  gratin  habere,  unum  addam,  idqoe  observatQ  dignissimiim,  quod  exi* 
mtom  illud  ApostoU  Fault  ad  Titum  dictum  eat.  ii.  11,  '  Illuzit  gratia  ilia  ■alutifem 
omnibus  hominibus,  erudiens  nos,  ut  abnegatt  impietate  et  mundanis  capiditatibai» 
temperanter  et  juste  et  pie  vivamus  in  presenti  a»cuIo ;'  quo  lucnlentius  nihfl  esse 
potest,  nam  ntramque  controvernaB  partem  comprehendit.  Prime,  declarat  hane  bod 
esse  naturalem  gratiam,  seu  vim,  cum  plane  dicat  esse  salutiferam.  Seoundo  dob 
•it,  paucis  illujcisse,  sed  omnibus.  Fructus  etiam  ejus,  quam  effieax  ait,  deckrat» 
eom  totum  hominisofficium  comprehendat ;  erudit  noa  primo  aboegare  impietatea  at 
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of  the  Son  of  GM,  and  of  the  works  he  wrought,  daring  his 
f  ministry,  the  Qoaken  could  not  he  disposed  to  ascrihe  the 
nnsformation  of  the  world ;  for  it  is  precisely  to  the  history  of 
Dhrist,  and  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  same,  that  they  attach 
J  great  importance.  And  by  the  adoption  of  what  they  call 
jectiye  revelation,  they  hold  preaching  and  Scripture,  const* 
n  themselves,  to  be  everywhere  superfluous  ;*  since  the  inward 
reaks  out  of  itself,  and  is  described  not  only  as  the  first,  but  in 
r  necessity,  as  even  the  only  source  of  truths,  which  (in  their  es- 
are  the  very  same,  that  Jesus  outwardly  proclaimed,  and  com* 
to  his  Church.f  The  later  Quakers  appear  likewise  to  feel  the 
I  difficulty  here  adverted  to ;  whether  it  be,  that  they  themselves 
iserved  it,  or  whether  their  attention  were  drawn  to  it  by  others. 
I  as  it  may,  Clarkson  remarks  in  a  note,  **  The  Quakers  believe 
is  Spirit  was  more  plentifully  difiused,  and  that  greater  gifts  were 
»  men,  after  Jesus  was  glorified,  than  before."  To  this  conces- 
ley  were  driven  by  the  force  of  evidence;  but  in  their  system  we 
find  a  place,  where  it  can  possess  an  organic  connexion  with 
de.  It  is  no  ulterior  development  of  what  already  exists,  but 
uitable  interpolation.:]: 

u  eupidHatM;  et  deinde  totum  not  doeet  offioimn,  primo,  teroperanter 
tnod  eompiehendit  squitatem,  jtMCitiam,  et  honeaCatom,  et  ea,  que  ad  proxU 
Mtant  Et  denique,  pie,  quod  comprehendit  Mnetitatem,  pietaten,  et  devo. 
eaque  omnia,  quas  ad  Dei  cultum,  et  oflioiam  hominis  erga  Deum  q>eetant« 
po  ab  homine  reqairitor,  vel  ei  neeeMarium  eat,  quod  hoc  gratia  non  dtioeaL" 
ol.  lib.  1.  p.  110.  '*Crediraus  enim,  quod  aieot  omnet  partieipefl  lunt  maM 
%d»  lapaoi,  eum  malo  ilb  aemine,  qood  per  eum  illie  oommunkatuni  eal, 
ad  malum  procliTes  nnt,  licet  milliea  mille  Ads  aint  ignari,  et  quomodo  pro- 
ftuetum  ederit,  ita  multi  poaint  nntiie  divini  hujua  et  nncti  aeminia  Tiitii. 
u  a  malo  ad  bonum  conTerti,  licet  de  Chriati  in  tenam  adventft ;  per  ci^us 
MB  et  paMioaia  beneficium  hie  fhiantnr,  pronua  ignari  ant** 
.  1 .  p.  90.  **  Quod  nunc  tub  litem  venit  illnd  eft,  quod  poatiemo  loco  affirm- 
leiL  idem  permanere  et  eaM  Sanctoram  fidei  objectum  in  banc  uiqiie  diem."* 
onintereating  to  notice  the  Scriptural  proofr,  which  fiwolay  adducei  in  anp. 
lii  viewa.  For  matanoe,  he  aaja :  **  81  idea  una  est*  nnum  etiam  est  idd 
u  Sed  fidea  una  eat ;  ergo.  Quod  fidea  una  ait,  ipaa  ApoatoU  verba  pmbaat 
iv.  5.**  Then  he  goes  on:  **Bi  quia  adminiatratioob  objieiat  diferaitatem : 
ao,  hoc  nuUo  mode  objectum  apectat.  nam  idem  Apoatdoa,  ubi  ter  hane 
m  nominat,  1  Co.  xii.  4,  5, 6,  ad  idem  objectum  aemper  recnrrit  Sic  '  idem 
idem  DoaifaiuB,  idem  Deua.'  Praterea  niai  idem  et  nobia  et  mia  erH  fidei 
I,  tune  Deua  aliqtio  alio  modo  cognoaeeretur,  quam  ipiritft ;  fed  hoe  abaor- 
ligo.**  And  ao  he  goea  on  at  eooaiderable  length.  And  the  faiward  Chriak 
iuraOy  teaehea.  that  theie  texta  muet  be  ao  interpreted  i  although,  aceordiag 
ea  of  interpcetation*  they  bear  quite  a  diffinent  eenae. 
kaon,  ToL  ti.  ReU  oh.  viL  aect  9,  p.  187.    The  Qnakeis  bdievs,  howtviiw 
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If,  from  what  has  been  aaid,  it  follows,  that  the  contradietioiia,  where* 
in  the  orthodox  ProteBtantism  is  involved  with  incontrovertihle  faotB  in 
human  history,  the  Quakers  only  exchange  for  other  contradidiooi 
against  that  history ;  we  must  now  demonstrate  that  thmr  theory  is,  is 
itself,  perfectly  unsatisfactory,  and  does  not  even  escape  those  difficol* 
ties,  which  they  principally  aim  at  avoiding.  They  wish,  as  we  hate 
already  perceived,  to  escape,  in  the  first  place,  from  theCalvinistic  doe* 
trine  of  absolute  predestination,  hy  asserting  that  to  every  nan  tk 
inward  light  is  profiered*  and  a  day  of  visitation  voochaafed.  They 
would  fain,  at  the  same  time,  escape  from  Pelagianism  and  semi-Pdi* 
gianism,  which  they  ascribe  to  the  Catholic  Church,  by  dodociag  ill 
the  in  anywise  laudable  acts  that  the  heathen  world  once  achieved,  and 
still  achieves,  not  in  any  degree  from  the  spiritual  nature  cyf  man,  but 
solely  from  the  inward  word — the  inward  light.*  Tliereby  they  would 
iain  show,  that  fallen  man  has  every  cause  for  humility ;  as  he  posns- 
ses  nothing,  not  the  least  quality,  which,  in  respect  to  diviiie  thingi^ 
can  be  active  or  efficacious ;  as  every  thing  must  be  aeoounled  for, 
solely  and  exclusively,  by  the  inward  Christ  in  each  nun.  illas  I  the 
Quakers,  in  wishing  to  attain  one  thing,  render  the  other  impossible ;  so 
that  their  combination  is  utterly  untenable.  Fallen  man,  according  to 
them,  has  been  so  utterly  bereaved  of  all  higher  faculties  and  powers, 
that  the  good  which  takes  place  in  him,  is  wrought  so  very  tmispouiealfy 
of  him,  that  not  even  in  his  will,  still  less  ky  means  of  -his  will,  doth 
grace  consummate  it.f 

The  inward  light  of  the  Quakers  is  that  sense  for  divine  things, 
which  in  Adam  all  mankind  had  lost ;  yet  by  this,  they  understand  not 
merely  the  restoration  of  a  pre-existing,  though  torpid  and  paralysed 
faculty,  to  its  original  activity,  but  the  entirely  new  creation  of  the 
faculty  itsdf.  In  one  word,  it  is  the  faculty  of  knowledge  and  of  will 
in  reference  to  divine  things.  Hence  Barclay  calls  the  inward  light  a 
new  substance  imparted  to  man,  in  opposition  to  an  accidental  one ; 
and   employs  the  expression,  man  receives  thereby  the  opfttte^for 

that  thii  qMrit  was  more  pkntifuJly  difihsed,  aod  that  fieater  gifts  won  given  to 
sen,  after  Jeeua  was  gUmMit  than  before. 

*  Iioo.  oit  p.  103.  **  Cootcadicit  et  enervat  falnia  Peli^ipuionun,  8eaiipek|ia' 
Borum  et  Socinianorom  doctiinam,  qui  naturss  laiOBn  exaltant  ot  libemia  faomioii 
•rbitrium ;  dum  omnino  naturalem  hominem  a  vel  minimA  in  salute  aul  paite  eid«* 
dit,  uUo  opere,  acta  vel  motCi  boo,  qtxMul  primo  vivifioetiir  et  aetneter  spiiifta  Dei.** 

t  Loc.  eit.  p.  Id9.  •*  Poflteriora  opera  (fo.  gimti«  sen  evapgelii)  aont  ipiritte  gia- 
tin  in  oorde,  qua  accundum  intemam  et  epiritoaleai  legem  fiMsta  aunt;  quB  neo  in 
hominis  Toluntaie,  nee  viribua  ejus  fiunt.  «ed  per  vim  apiritaa  Christi  in  aobis.**  Whftt 
then  doth  Barclay  mean,  wliea  he  aayi  at  times,  tliat  Di?ine  fxace  is  dis^aod  to 
issusoitate and  excite  anew  the  human  (acuities? 
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righteousness.*  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  onot  that  the  Quakers 
lave  only  here  renewed  the  old  Lutheran  opinion  respecting  the  divine 
mage, — its  utter  obliteration  through  the  fall,  and  its  restoration  in 
Christ.  There  is  here,  as  is  evident,  but  this  differencey^-that  the 
Quakers  fix  this  restoration  of  the  divine  image  immediately  after  the 
Ul,  and  ascribe  to  it  a  far  greater  power  against  sin.  Hereby  they  be- 
came involved  in  the  same  inextricable  difficulties,  with  which  the  Lu- 
theran theory  had  to  contend.  They  set  the  natural  man  too  k>w,to 
wabte  them  to  escape  from  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination, 
rhey  aay,  indeed,  like  the  Lutherans,  man  is  able  to  resist,  or  not  to 
resist,  divine  grace.  But  if,  by  his  resistance,  he  is  to  incur  guilt,  he 
must  be  allowed  the  faculty  of  independently  discerning^  by  the  aid  of 
pace,  that  a  truth  presented  to  him  conduces  to  his  salvation :  he  must, 
iccordingly,  embrace  this  truth  with  his  own  will.  But  such  faculties 
the  Quakers  deny  to  fallen  man ;  and  therefore  they  have  no  alterna- 
tive, than,  either  to  refer  to  God  alone,  the  overcoming  of  resistance, 
ind  thereby  to  subscribe  to  tbc  tenet  of  absolute  predestination,  which 
they  so  strongly  condemn  in  Calvin ;  or  to  impute  it  to  accident  alone, 
vfaen  grace  triumphs  or  is  resisted.  But  accident  is  only  another  word 
brfate.t 


*  Lib  1.  p.  73.  **  Quia  cnim  cum  aliqu&  ratlonit  tpccie  autumarc  potest,  tale  cor 
tx  se  habere  potestatem,  aut  aptitudincm,  vel  aptum  esac  homincm  ad  justitiam  pcr- 
incendi?^  It  if  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Protettanta  in  their  controTeny  with 
ihe  Qaakera,  appealed  to  the  text  in  Romans  (c.  zl.  14,)  in  the  very  fame  sense,  as 
TUholics  had  once  done  in  arguing  with  the  Protestants.  Bat  Barelay  says,  at  p. 
M  : — **  Respondeo,  *  hec  natura,'  intelligi  nee  debet  nsc  potest  de  naturt  propni 

lominis,  sed  de  naturi^  spirituali,  que  procedita  aomine  Dei  inhominc Ita,  ut 

leno  conclndamus,  natunim,  cujus  hoc  loco,  meminet  Apoetolos,  qut  gentes  dicuntur 
heere  ea,  que  legris  aunt,  non  case  communem  hominum  natoram,  sed  tpiritualem 
Mtnram,  qute  ez  opere  spiritualis  et  juatie  logis  in  corde  acriptae  proecdit :  feteor  eos, 
(01  alteram  eztremum  tenent,  quando  hoe  testimonio  a  Socinianis  ei  Pelagianis  (ai- 
mt  etiam  a  nostris,  quando  hoc  testimonio  ostendimus,  quomodo  ez  gentibus  aliqai 
In^une  Christi  in  corde  aalutem  adcpti  sunt)  premuntur,  et  ad  angustias  rcducuntur, 
wqKmdere,  ^uaadam  reiiquiaa  cceleatia  imaginia  in  Adamo  relictas  case.  Sed  cuip 
boe  absque  probatione  affirroatum  sit,  ita  et  dictis  suis  alibi  contradicit,  quo  etiam 

saosam  soam  amittunt.** P.  106  :  **  Non  intelligiraus  banc  gratiam,  hoc  lumen 

4  semen  esse  aecidens,  ut  plerique  inepte  fiiciunt,  sed  credimus  esse  realem,  spiritii^ 
Uem  aubstantiam,  quaro  anima  hominis  apprehendeie  et  sentiie  potest." 

t  Clarkson  on  thw,  as  on  other  points,  differs  considerably  from  Barclay.  He  eo- 
leavoun  not  only  to  supply  the  gaps  in  the  system  of  the  Quakers,  but  to  render  tha^ 
i^stem  more  seiiptural,  and  thereby  more  rational,  than  it  is  in  itself;  but  in  this 
bttempt  he  introduoes  not  only  contradictions  into  it,  but  very  hamh  disoords  into  his 
own  productions.  He  may,  ne?ertheless,  rocord  the  views  of  more  sensible  yet  ia- 
eoDsistent  Quakers.  Chirkson  fills  up  Barolay'a  statement  in  respect  to  the  condition 
of  the  Pkradisaio  Adam ;  because  to  this  subject,  wUUngly  ornnwilUi^^ly,  men  ailil 
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Upon  the  so-called  objective  revelation,  we  have  many  dodbts  Id  Rf* 
gest ;  they  are  chiefly  as  follows. — All  outward  special  RerektioDSi  aal 
even  the  Incarnation  of  the  Logos,  are,  by  that  objectiTe  Revriatn 
rendered,  not  only  superfluous,  but  even  inexplicable*  For,  if  QoFb 
Spirit  is  to  reveal  immediately,  to  every  man,  the  fit  raeaaare  of  trathii 
— if  thus  the  voice  of  €rod  is,  in  this  way,  to  go  forth  to  all  roeii«  what 

ever  reciir.  In  uniution  of  CathoUcs,  Clarkaoo  diitiTi|riiuhet  a  twOiJoU  iangt  if 
God  hi  man — a  remoter,  and  a  moie  proximate  one,  yet  in  a  diftnnl  sease  htmm. 
The  former  is  the  haman  mind,  called  **the  mental  nnderihiTwliny— <h0  poww  tf 
Reaeon.**  (I^Telation,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  c.  i.  p  114)  This  frcnlty  he  dcMiibei  as  HhM, 
**  by  means  of  which  man  was  enabled  to  guide  himself  in  kia  Umpormi  tewctnu.* 
thus  there  would  not  exist  in  man,  as  such,  any  fkeultj  having  refeience  lo  God  sad 
to  the  supermundane.  The  proper  image  of  God  in  man  CiailtSQO  then  JuiCirihM^ 
as  a  spiritual  faculty  independent  of  human  Reason,  (the  words  aadenmAagi 
power  of  discernment,  and  the  rest,  are,  in  his  opinion,  fynonymons  tennis)  TMi 
fkculty  is  a  portion  of  the  very  life  of  the  Diyine  Spirit— an  emanation  than  Diviai 
life,  whereby  man  discerns  Us  relation  to  God,  and  keeps  up  oommanion  with  lis 
Creator.  **  But  he  gave  to  man  at  the  same  time,  independently  of  his  ofwninleDeel 
or  understanding,  a  spiritual  &eulty,  or  a  portion  of  the  life  of  his  own  Spirit,  tan- 
side  in  him  This  gift  occasioned  man  to  become  more  immediately,  as  it  ia  aipiMfr 
ed,  the  image  of  the  Almighty.  It  set  him  above  the  animal  and  iatiottal|Bitif 
his  nature.  It  made  him  spiritually.minded.  It  enabled  bun  to  know  his  dutf  la 
God.  and  to  hold  a  heavenly  intercourse  with  his  Malier.  .  .  .  Adam,  then,  ths  M 
man,  independently  of  his  rational  faculties,  received  from  the  Almighty  into  hisova 

breast,  such  an  emanation  from  the  life  of  His  Spirit "    Aoeording  to  lAstf 

statements,  it  cannot,  in  the  first  place,  be  aheekUely  asserted,  that,  throaghthi 
Fall,  man  has  lost  the  Divine  image ;  for,  even  after  that  catastrophe,  lie  would  sA 
retain  the  mental  powers  having  reference  to  earthly  life — ^the  remoter  image  of  God, 
and  even,  according  to  Clarkson  (as  above  stated,)  still  a  part  of  the  likenea  oats 
God,  in  the  vtrict  sense.  Secondly,  these  statements  would  very  well  explain  thi 
cause,  wherefore  it  is  possible  for  the  Quakers  to  deduce  entirely,  ftom  divine  impi* 
rations,  all  true  religious  instruction — all  genuine  prayer,  etc. ;  for,  according  to  this 
system,  no  human  faculty  would  have  any  relation  whatsoever  to  siqtennnndsBi 
thmgs.  Thirdly,  this  theory  would  agree  very  well  with  that  of  Barclay ;  it  woald, 
indeed,  contain  more  than  the  latter  had  stated;  but  nothing  which  be  might  not 
have  advanced,  without  introducing  any  change  in  bis  principles.  But,  among  lbs 
above  mentioned  propositions,  expressions  like  the  foFowing,  occur :  '*  It  (the  in 
of  God  in  the  strict  sense)  made  him  know  thfaigs  not  inteUigible  eolelf  by  his  i 
llie  things  of  earth,  therefore,  would  not  be  the  only  sphere,  witliin  which  : 
would  have  to  move ;  bat  only  it  could  not,  by  its  unaided  efforts,  appiehend  God. 
But,  if  the  co-operation  of  reason  were  necessary  to  the  knowledge  of  God ;  then  it 
would  be  every  where  mdispensable ;  and  thereby  the  whde  view  of  the  Qoaken^ 
tespccting  preaching  and  the  rest,  would  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  yet,  Clarkson  poti 
forward  as  Quakerish,  the  very  same  views  as  Barclay.  Lastly,  if  tho  activity  rf 
Reaeon  be  unavoidable,  when  the  knowledge  of  Ood  is  concerned,  ao  is  the  co-aperW' 
tion  of  the  will  equally  indispensable,  when  the  lave  of  Cfod  is  the  qoestkm.  Bui 
this,  according  to  Barclay,  the  Quaken  vrill  by  no  means  admit ;  idiile  ClariDMa 
ias6rto  the  oootrary.— Ibid.  p.  188. 
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md  can  He  itill  propose  in  His  special  Revelations  t  If  all  men  be 
prophetsi  then*  a  distinct  prophetic  ministry  must  needs  be  abolished. 
knd  in  lactt  in  order  to  prove  their  80*^»Ued  general  objective  Revela* 
tioDv  the  Quakers  appeal,  with  the  greatest  boldness,  to  the  particular 
ravelationsy  which  were  vouchsafed  to  the  prophets  of  old. 

But,  it  is  principally  to  the  self-consciousness  of  man,  and  the  laws 
sad  conditionsy  under  which  it  is  formed  and  unfolded,  the  doctrines  of 
Qnakerism  run  counter.  It  can  be  demonstrated,  that,  without  an  intel- 
leetnal  excitation,  and  an  extraneous  influence,  the  self-consciousness  of 
nan  cannot  be  devdoped — a  law  which,  so  far  from  being  set  aside,  is 
directly  confirmed,  by  the  historical  Revelations  of  God.  Hence,  if 
man  is  to  attain  to  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Deity,  the  inward, 
Divine  Light  must  ever  be  associated  with  the  outward  Light ;  the  ex- 
ternal must  correspond  to  the  internal  Revelation ;  and  the  inward  in- 
spiration can  be  understood,  only  by  means  of  the  outward  communi- 
cation. Even  in  respect  to  the  prophets,  and  envoys  of  €h)d,  whom  the 
Cliristian  recognises,  it  can  be  proved,  that,  their  inward  illuminations 
were  not  without  all  external  media, — ^whether  the  Spirit  revealing 
Himself  to  them  assumed  a  sensible  shape  ;  or  whether  He  annexed 
His  revelations  to  long  pre-existing  doctrines,  and  expectations.  It  is 
only  the  Son  of  God,  whom  we  must  except  from  this  rule ;  for  here 
the  absolut#Spirit,  exempt  from  the  limitations  of  mere  relative  beings, 
appeared  in  the  world,  and  conjoined  Himself  with  a  human  nature  in 
the  unity  of  one  consciousness.  Tet,  it  cannot  be  proved  from  the 
Seriptore-History,  that  the  human  mind  of  the  Redeemer  had  been  de- 
veloped, without  any  external  human  influence. 

ne  question  now  occurs,  how  have  the  Quakers  come  to  their  re- 
markable opinion,  that  the  consciousness  of  €rod  can  be  formed  inde- 
pendently of  outward  teaching,  nay,  of  all  outward  influence  what- 
ever ;  luid  whether  this  view  may  not  be  considered,  as  a  necessary  de- 
vdopment  of  the  errors  of  the  Reformation.  If,  in  contempt  of  all  the 
kws  of  the  human  mind,  Luther  taught  that,  in  the  regenerated  soul  of 
maDt  new  faculties  were  implanted,  through  an  absolute  exercise  of  di- 
vine influences ;  surely,  it  was  inconsistent  to  prescribe  to  these  facul- 
tiea,  thus  absolutely  imparted  from  within,  outward  conditions  for  their 
insertion.  If,  in  the  interior  of  the  human  mind,  these  faculties  needed 
no  points  of  contact-— if,  in  order  to  become  the  property  of  man,  thejr 
presupposed  no  kindred  qualities— if  they  worked  in  the  soul,  in  a  man- 
ner contrary  to  the  constitution  of  man — if  they  were  exceptions  from 
the  whole  order  of  human  nature ;  with  what  justice  could  it  be  said, 
that  the  conditions  of  external  excitation  and  teaching,  in  other  re- 
spects requisite  to  the  development  of  the  human  mind,  were  here 
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necessary  T  How  could  those  acts  of  Divine  power  pieaeiit)  the  if 
snmed  character  of  ahsolnteness,  if  they  wefe  solgeeted  to  limitatioDit 
Was  it  no  contradiction  to  let  the  Dirlne  Principle  work  uncooffitioi* 
ally  on  one  hand,  and  conditionally  on  the  other  ?  ThOs  the  Ludicna 
exemption  of  die  Ditine  influence  from  ail  interna!  conditiomyimplurt' 
ed  in  the  human  spirit,  involved  also,  by  a  necessary  cofmexioB  of 
ideas,  an  independence  of  this  influence  on  all  outward  conditioni) 
and  now  only,  could  harmony  and  completeness  be  introduced  into  ths 
system.  Hence,  from  this  point  of  view,  Quakerism  mdst  be  denom- 
inated the  consummation  of  Lutheranism ;  and  to  that  expression  of  the 
Wittemberg  Reformer,  ^  God  teaeheth  man  only  inwatdly,**  it  fini 
assigns  a  tme  meaning. 

We  must  look  at  the  matter  thus.  All  instruction,  which  mafl  t^ 
ceives  through  the  instrumentality  of  man,  or  which  he  acquires  for 
himself,  by  reading  books,  is  founded  on  the  supposition,  that  he  is  en* 
dowed  with  certain  still  dormant  faculties,  which,  set  in  motion  by  those 
exercises,  are  resuscitated  and  become  living ;  so  thatt  what  is  pre* 
established— what  already  exists  in  man  as  a  prototype,  is,  through  ex« 
temal  influence*  brought  home  to  his  consciousness.  But  now,  flw 
Lutherans  deny  to  fallen  man  the  Divine  image^^^the  religrioos  capabili* 
ty.  What  possible  efiect,  preaching,  or  the  reading  of  Holy  Writ,  coilid 
produce  for  the  awakening  of  the  soul,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  Snderstand ; 
since  man  had  nothing  more  than  to  be  awakened.  The  systenif 
wherein  the  necessity  of  outward  teaching  could  be  proved,  was  a  far 
different  one  from  the  Lutheran,  which,  instead  of  the  training  of  the 
religious  faculties,  imagined  a  new  creation  of  the  same ;  wherein«  there* 
fore,  instruction,  through  reading  and  writing,  could  as  little  find  itn 
place,  as  in  the  creation  of  the  aforesaid  qualities  in  the  first  man.  By 
no  instruction  can  the  faculty,  for  any  kind  of  knowledge,  be  infused 
into  the  mind  of  the  pupil ;  as  for  instance,  an  aptitude  for  the  mathe* 
matical  sciences  is  not  given  by  tuition.  Luther's  doctrine,  accordingly^ 
as  to  the  necessity  of  outward  teaching  for  regeneration  in  Christ,  had 
no  sort  of  connexion  with  his  propositions  respecting  the  Fall  of  man* 
The  Quakers  understood,  or,  at  least,  felt  this  inconsistency ;  and  while 
they  asserted,  that  through  Adam,  fallen  man  was  deprived  of  all  re* 
ligious  faculties,  capable  of  being  excited  and  trained  by  any  extenal 
agency,  they  declared  likewise  against  the  necessity  of  any  outward  in' 
struction ;  and,  thereby,  established  the  fairest  symmetry  in  the  doc- 
trinal edifice,  laid  down  by  Luther,  clearly  revealing  at  the  same  timei 
however,  the  utter  hollowness  of  its  foun(kition& 

But,  hereby  also,  the  ground  was  completely  cut  away  from  the  out- 
ward, historical  Revelation  of  God  in  Christ.    The  Quakert^  indeedi 
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ibold  the  doctrine,  that  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  merits,  that  inward, 
ipematural  light  hath  been  vouchsafed  to  man.  But  the  sacrifice, 
hich  Christ  offered  up  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  considered  in  itself, 

utterly  untenable  in  the  system  of  the  Quakers ;  and  as  regards  this 
After  akme,  we  might  just  as  well  say,  the  Son  of  God,  without  its 
9ing  necessary  to  make  this  known  to  men,  might,  in  some  obscure 
omer  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  planets  Mars,  Uranus,  and  the  rest,  have 
■dergone  any  suffering,  and  atoned  for  our  guilt.  That  the  love, 
rfaieh  God  evinced  in  the  mission  of  His  Son,  should  be  brought  to  oor 
WMr/€d|ge— that  we  should  be  ifutructed  in  the  sentiments  of  God— • 
bat  we  should  be  imtghi  our  own  destiny,  are  things,  which  indeed, 
leceasarily  appertain  to  the  work  of  Redemption ;  but  which  yet  can* 
ot  be  established,  by  the  principles  of  the  Quakers.  Hence,  they  make 

reply  devoid  of  all  solidity,  when,  in  answer  to  the  objection,  that  they 
any  the  knowledge  of  Christ's  History  to  be  necessary  to  our  true  oon- 
ersion  to  God,  they  declare  they  hold  the  same  to  be  not  requisite  for 
lose  only,  who  are  beyond  the  pale  of  Christianity,  for,  these  are 
Might  all  truth  by  the  inward  Christ ;  but  that,  as  to  those  living  within 
be  bosom  of  the  Christian  Church,  they  inculcate  the  necessity  of  their 
Baking  themselves  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Christ,*  and  of  be- 
ieving  in  the  same. 

This  answer,  we  say,  is  futile  ;  for,  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  where- 
bre  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  one,  should  be  unnecessary 
6  the  other,  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  object.  Hence,  a  celebrat- 
id  OKember  of  the  sect,  Keith,  was  in  several  synods;  deckired  devoid  of 
he  spirit  of  the  Quakers,  and  was  forbidden  to  preach ;  because  he 
»uld  not  convince  himself,  that  Faith,  in  the  death  and  the  resurree»^ 
ion  of  Christ,  was  not  necessary  to  salvation.  And  Spangenberg,  the 
jdcbrated  bishop  of  the  Hcrrnhutterst  in  his  biography  of  Count  Zin« 
gendorf,  thus  speaks  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  Quakers :  ^  the 
loctrine  of  Christ  crucified,  and  that  in  Hb  sacrifice  alone  men  can 
ind  grace,  and  deliverance  from  all  sins,  is  to  them,  as  to  all  the  sages 
if  this  world,  a  mere  foolishness,  and  is  beyond  their  discemmentf 

*  Loc  cit  p.  110.    **  Siout  oredniiiit,  oouudo  naoMnriaai  e«e  m  hiitofMin  ea» 
Miuun  Chiuti  credere,  qniboe  Dene  ejue  eeientiam  volait  aliqoo  modo  oommmiioaM ; 
teiagenoB  fatemnr,  hanc  extemam  eeientiam  e«e  conaolabandam  UUe,  qui  iubjeeti 
nat;  et  hoc  intenoaemnie  et  lomme  aeti :  nam  non  aohun  lenea  mortis  et  pmmkm 
tm  Cfariiti  hnmitiantnr,  aedet  et  in  fide  coBfirmanttir«  et  ad  eequendum  pnnefinHpi 

mnm  ejus  ezemplnm  animantnr nee  non  lepiMme  reficiantnr  et  racreaatiir 

gmtJuaJMimii  eemopiboa,  qni  ex  ore  ejqa  procedebant.** 

t  But  fiRKB  tUs  it  moit  not  be  iniiNTed,  as  haa  aoaietimes  been  done,  that  the 
QoakenneverbeUeredinChiatflsdeathof  atQUBOWDt    On  this  point  Bawlay's  Isa. 
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We  therefore  are  not  surprised,  when  we  are  informed,  that  many  Aam* 
ican  Quakers  explain  away  the  whole  histoiy  of  Christ  into  a  mere  ■!• 
legory ;  and  what  Barclay  so  often  said,  respecting  the  Christ  cmdM 
through  sin  in  every  man,  respecting  the  inward  Word  aufiering  thraogk 
the  pressure  of  sin,  dtc,  served  to  pave  the  way  lor  the  opinioii,  wUdi 
sees,  in  the  historical  Christ,  only  a  philosophiotl,  anthropological,  icE* 
giotts  Mythos.*    An  historical,  visible  Christ  cannot  consist  with  ti» 
invisible,  purely  spiritual  Church  of  these  one-sided  spiritualisis  f£  Cknh 
tianity  ;  a  Redeemer  graciously  condescending  to  the  wants  and  inina" 
ities  of  our  nature  stands  in  too  abrupt  a  contrast,  with  these  high-^^ 
idealists,  to  allow  them  to  revere  Him  as  their  Muter,  in  all  the  fubai 
of  conviction.     Hence,  as  in  ecclesiaatical  histoiy,  we  often  encomlw 
similar  deductions  from  umilar  principles ;  they  were  compelled  also  ta 
r^ect  the  outward,  visibly  self-manifesting  Christ,  and  to  transform  Hia 
into  something  purely  spiritual — a  mere  naked  idea,  in  order  that  tke 
disciples  might  not  be  ashamed  of  their  Master,  and  the  foundatioa 
might  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  superstructure  of  their  Christiu- 
ity.     Thus  was  Protestantism,  when  pushed  to  its  fartheet  point,  kf 
mally  converted  into  a  species  of  Gnosticism ;  so  that  Christ  conU  be 
regarded  by  the  Quakers,  exactly  in  the  same  light  as  by  the  Jewiib 
Docettt.     The  humanity  of  Christ  k  the  necessary  and  essential  form 
of  His  divinity,  as  the  Author  of  Revelation  in  the  new  Covenant,    h 
the  same  way,  and  even  far  that  very  reason^  the  Church,  with  her  fun- 
damental institutions,  la  the  essential  form  of  the  Christian  Religion : 
and  if  we  separate  the  form  from  the  substance,  then  the  latter  will,  in 
the  end,  inevitably  dissolve  into  a  mere  phantastic  void,  and  retroac- 
tively, Christ  will  sink  into  a  mere  creature  of  the  brain. 

In  perfect  conformity  with  its  fundamental  principles,  the  false  spirit- 
ualism of  the  Quakers  manifests  the  most  decided  hostility  against  aU 
theological  science ;  and  they  are  at  a  loss  to  find  words  to  expfSH 
their  sentiments  of  detestation  towards  it,  as  well  as  to  testify  their  t^ 


gnage  permits  no  manner  of  doubt  He  saji  (p.  109  :)  **  Per  hoc  nullo  modo  inlelfi> 
gimiu,  noque  volumua  minuere,  nee  derogare  afeacrificio  et  propitiatione  JesaCliriili, 
■ed  e  contra  ma^ificamua  et  exaltamua  Ulam/*  etc.  Compare  p.  14S-164,  and  otbar 
numerous  pasngee.  In  Clarkson,  ibid.  p.  390,  we  find  also  the  following  pawngi  ei> 
ted  from  a  Quaker,  Henry  Tuke :  **  So  far  as  remission  of  sins,  and  capaoitj  to  is- 
eeive  salvation,  are  parts  of  Justification,  we  attribute  it  to  the  saorifice  of  Christ,  is 
whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  acoofding  Is 
the  riches  of  his  grace.** 

*  A  friend  of  mine,  who,  a  few  jeais  ago,  met  two  American  Qoakefs  in  thi 
West  Indies,  has  assured  me,  that,  in  oonTcrsing  with  them  on  rtUgioo,  he  iaaad 
thej  nUsgoriied  the  whole  histoiy  of  our  Lord."— *2VMt. 
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it«  that  it  should  have  passed  from  the  times  of  apottacy  (as  they  call 
}  ages  prior  to  the  Reformation,)  over  to  the  period  of  Frotestuntisou 
It,  herein  also,  they  continue  only  more  violently,  and  push  to  the 
thest  extreme,  that  condemnation  of  all  severo  scientific  cuhuret 
lich,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  in  the  Church,  was  so 
en  expressed  by  the  Lutherans.  Scientific  labours  are  not  possible 
thout  human  exertion  ;  but  it  is  precisely  all  human  activity  which 
)  Quakers  wish  to  banish  from  the  sphere  of  theology.*  They  are 
that  account,  averse  from  all  which  wears  the  aspect  of  a  settled, 
finite  religious  notion  ;  and,  therefore,  urged  by  an  insiinct,  which, 
sording  to  their  views,  is  perfectly  correct,  they  avoid  all  the  techni- 
1  expressions  of  the  School  and  the  Church,  and  only  on  certain  sub* 
ts,  on  which  they  cannot  otherwise  make  themselves  generally  intel- 
iblo,  they  permit  a  deviation  from  thi^i  rule.  But,  hereby  it  happens 
It  they  mostly  revolve  ia  vague  religious  feelings,  foster  a  doctrinal 
lifibrenti^m  ;  and,  as  many  among  them  are  utterly  unconscious  of 
y  thing  deserving  the  title  of  real  Christianity,  so,  the  whole  system 
Quakerism  would,  by  degrees,  dissolve  into  dull,  hollow  phantasies, 
re  it  not,  from  tims  to  timj,  brought  back  to  the  positive  doctrines  of 
iristianity,  by  some  extraneous  infiuence,  as  this  appears  to  have  been 
iently  the  case.f 


Clarkson  (and  the  language  of  Barclay  is  ttill  atrongc!)  a -a,  1  e.cit.  p.  249: 
'hcj  reject  all  tchool  divinity,  as  nccoB8<trily  coDnected  wiih  the  ministry.  They 
eve,  that  if  u  knowledge  of  Christianity  had  been  obtainable  by  the  acquisition  of 
Greek  and  Roman  langu  igcs,  and  lhrou;;h  the  medium  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
osophcrs  the  Greeks  and  Rimaus  themstclves  would  have  been  the  best  profi. 
Its  in  ii ;  whereas,  the  Gjspcl  was  only  foolishness  to  many  of  these."  Here  we 
.  truth  and  falsehood  intermixed. 

Clarkson  (loc.  cit.  p.  313.)  says  in  a  tone  of  approTal :  **  The  Quakers  haTO  ad* 
;d,  as  strictly  as  poe;tiblc,  to  Scriptural  expressions,  and  thereby  they  have  efcaped 
Q  many  difficulties,  and  avoided  the  theological  controversies,  which  have  dis- 
itcd  the  remainder  of  the  Christian  Church  *'  In  the  Heathen  worships  also,  we 
I  no  d'jctrinal  controversies,  precisely  because  they  had  no  doctrine,  and  furnished 
lubjectmatter  for  thought,  but  onjy  for  f^ney  and  for  fteUng.  Had  the  priroi. 
I  Christians  been  so  like  tlie  Quaker?,  as  the  latter  flatter  themselves,  Christianity 
dd  h^vc  long  since  disappeared.  Fur  this  depends  upon  a  doctrine  pronounced  by 
Suprcm3  intolligoncc  :  notions  and  ideas  lio  at  the  bottom  of  its  facts ;  so  that, 
>ugh  the  former,  it  calls  up  gcnumc  feelings  and  true  life.  I  have,  moreover,  soL 
(1  known  any  one,  who  censured  the  phraseology  of  the  Church,  without  dii«over. 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  tolerably  indifferent  about  dogmas.  For  it  is  only 
I  very  few  cases,  that  a  reverence  for  the  Bible,  pushed  to  superstition,  leads  to  the 
duct  we  condomn,  and  which  would  hold  the  words  of  Seiipturt  alone  as  holy, 
I  every  thing  else  as  profanc^ — a  superstition,  besides,  with  which  the  other  views 
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How  little,  10  fine,  their  peculiar  conceptions  of  Baptisiiiy  the  LoiA 
supper,  and  divine  worship  in  general,  agree  with  the  essence  of  an  oat' 
ward,  historical  Revelation,  and  with  the  nature  and  the  wants  of  tke 
human  mind  (even  overlooking  here  their,  in  trath,  highly  afflietinf 
distortion  of  Scriptural  testimonies  ;)  it  were  almost  needless  to  aaur 
ine.  But  the  truth  to  he  found  in  their  doctrine  on  those  matters,  to 
wit,  that  baptism  is  no  mere  bodily  ablution,  but  a  baptism  by  fire  sad 
the  Spirit,  and  that  the  Lord's  supper  should  lead  to  an  inward  com- 
munion wilh  God,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  these  sectaries.  What 
mortal  weariness,  vacancy  of  mind,  and  duUness ;  what  sickly  hneim 
most  of  their  members  labor  under,  during  the  silence  in  their  religioai 
meetings,  God  knows,  and  every  man  may  infer,  who  has  acquired  aoy 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  from  his  own  personal  observation,  or  the 
experience  of  others.*  In  order  to  draw,  from  itself,  food  for  mediti' 
tion,  great  extent  of  knowledge  and  great  ability— a  soul  perfectly  i» 
bued  with  faith  are  requisite.  But  even  this  the  Quakers  will  not  have-* 
absolute  revelations  are  what  thoy  look  for,  during  that  silence.  Ths 
Divine  Spirit  annexes  its  inspirations  only  to  what  pre-exists  in  the 
MHil ;  and  it  is  a  thorough  illusion,  though  easily  to  be  accounted  fori 
when  they  think  that  the  thoughts  and  the  feelings,  which  arise  during 
this  self-coUcctcdncss  of  the  spirit,  are  pure  and  immediate  creations  of 
the  inward  Light.f     On  the  contrary,  they  are  only  the  resuscitatioiB 


of  the  Quakers,  as  to  Holy  Writ,  do  not  well  coincide.  They  do  not,  for  enmpk, 
XM»  the  words  **  Trinity,"  "  PcrsoiiB,"  and  the  rest,  when  they  speak  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  and  their  mututil  rclatiun»  ;  but,  on  that  very  account,  theur  doctrine, 
«B  this  matter,  is  so  loose  and  indefinite,  that  Arians,  Sabcllians,  Phothiimns,  and 
even  disciples  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  could  make  uic  of  their  formulas  of  expreaioB. 
No  occasion  is,  indeed,  furnished  for  disputes ;  but  only  because  no  matter  exHrfs  far 
mvestigation.  They  say,  "  they  find  the  word  *  Trinity'  neither  in  Joatin  Martyr, 
nor  in  Irenieus,  nor  in  Tertullian,  nor  m  Origcn,  nor  in  the  Fathers  of  the  first  three 
Qtnturies  of  the  Church."  p  314.  Truly,  if  they  will  not  read  the  books  of  these  is- 
t^Bia.  they  will  find  nothing  in  them ;  for,  otherwise,  they  would  have  met  with  the 
^1^  in  question,  in  Thcophilus  of  Antioch,  Tertullian,  Novatian,  Origen,  Dionysraf 
ol  Rome,  and  Dionyaius  of  Alexandria. 

*  A  writer  observes :  "  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that,  in  a  Quaker  meetinf  ,  yoB 
find  a  museum  of  stupid  faces ;  and  yet,  among  the  mcmben  of  that  meeting,  there 
aie  but  very  few  blockheads.  Many  Quakers  appear,  like  Jacob,  to  expect  heavenly 
sMnritions  in  sleep ;  for,  in  every  Quaker  meeting,  I  have  found  tleepcrs.  Other* 
iH  with  a  countenance,  on  which  weariness  herself  has  evidently  fixed  her  throne." 

4  Clarkson  (vol.  ii.  p.  146)  has  a  pasnge  which  gives  a  beautifid  and  instructlfs 
•aychological  explanation  of  the  manner,  in  which  the  Quakers  arrived  at  their  opi- 
^m%  thai,  without  any  exertion  of  the  human  mind,  higher  thoughts  and  feelings  ire 
jiiipl,.**^^  within  vm.    The  fact,  that  not  seldom,  man  is  quite  involmtiiily  laised  wp 
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good,  by  the  medium  of  what  has  long  pre-ezbtedy  of  what  has  beea 
nimunicated  from  without,  and  inwardly  recei?ed  and  retained  by  1A0 
wum  mind.  However  much  they  protest  against  human  agency,  they 
Mt  have  it ;  and,  under  all  forms,  it  will  manifest  itself.  For  the 
tie  ones,  in  mind  as  well  as  body,  such  a  religious  service  will,  in  ev* 
f  instance,  be  totally  unproductive  oi  fruit ;  ami  the  illusion  thai  tha 


God;  that  withoat  snj  cooidmifl  prepanilioh  on  hb  part,  he  tinkft  into  rdigjotiB 
idftatioin,  sod  inwardly  rejoteea  in  hto  God  nd  Redeemer,  ftnUied  them  ocec» 
a  Ibr  thtfir  theory.  As  the  paenge  we  have  in  view  evincee,  al  the  eaoM  time, 
I  tender  foeluigf  of  the  Qoakcre,  we  thmk  it  expedient  to  cite  it.  **  The  Society,** 
pa  Clarkson.  **  coiwden  the  Spirit  not  only  ae  teaching  by  inward  Itfeathingii  as 
were  made  immediately  and  directly  upon  the  heart,  withont  the  intervention  of 
twaid  circamttances,  but,  as  making  the  material  objects  of  the  miiTcrM,  and  many 
the  occarnnices  of  life,  if  it  be  properly  attended  to,  aubBerrient  to  the  faiatnictioii 
Man,  and  as  enlarging  the  iphere  of  his  mstniction  fai  this  manner,  hi  piopeitSon 
it  is  received  and  encouraged.  Thua,  the  man  who  ia  attentive  to  theae  divias 
tices,  sees  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  planetary  woiid  with  spiritual  eyes. 
I  cannot  stir  abroad,  but  he  h  taught  in  his  own  feelings^  without  ai^y  motion  of  his 
n,  some  lesaon  for  his  spiritaal  advantage ;  or  he  perceives,  ao  vitally,  some  of  the 
ribotes  of  the  Divine  Being,  that  he  ia  called  upon  to  oflfer  aome  apiritual  incense 
his  Maker.  If  the  lamb  frolica  and  gambols  in  his  presence,  as  he  Walks  along,  he 
ly  be  made  apiritaaUy  to  sec  the  beauty  and  happincas  of  innocence.  If  he  finda 
3  stately  oak  laid  prostrate  by  the  wind,  he  may  be  spiritually  taught  to  discern  the 
ipCincsB  of  human  power ;  while  the  same  Spirit  may  teach  him  inwardly  the  adk 
stage  of  humility,  when  he  looks  at  the  little  hawthorn,  which  hM  survived  the 
nn.  When  he  sees  the  change  and  the  fall  of  the  autumnal  leaf,  be  may  be  spi.. 
Dally  admonished  of  his  own  change  and  diasolotion,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  holy 
).  Thus,  tho  Spirit  of  God  may  teach  men  by  outward  objects  and  oecunenoes  in 
a  world.  But,  where  this  Spirit  is  away,  or  ratlicr  where  it  is  not  attt'nded  to^  no 
eh  lesson  can  be  taught.  Natural  objects,  of  themselves,  can  excite  only  natural 
MS ;  and  the  natural  man,  looking  at  them,  can  derive  only  natural  pleasure,  or 
aw  natural  conclusions  from  them.  In  looking  at  the  sun.  he  may  be  pleased  with 
I  warmth,  and  anticipate  its  advantage  to  the  vegetable  world.  In  plucking 
id  examining  a  flower,  he  may  bo  struck  with  its  beauty,  its  mechanism,  and  its 
igrant  smell.  In  observing  the  butterfly,  as  it  wings  its  way  before  him,  he  auiy 
lile  at  its  short  journeys  from  place  to  place,  and  admire  the  splendour  upon  its 
ings.  But  the  beauty  of  Creation,  is  dead  to  him,  as  fiir  as  it  depends  upon  con» 
ictmg  it  qyiritually  with  the  character  of  God ;  for,  no  apiritiial  impressioB  can  arise 
om  any  natural  objects,  so  that  theae  should  be  aanctificd  to  him,  but  through  the 
itervention  of  tho  Spirit  of  God." 

Great  and  important,  and  universally  admitted  truths  are  here  professed.  It  is 
ily  to  him,  who  is  already  awakened  and  illuminated  hy  Divine  Grace,  that  nature 
uly  testifies  of  God  and  of  all  things  divine ;  nay,  every  particular  thought,  that 
HrhigB  fresh  and  joyous  up  to  God,  and  warms  the  heart,  even  if  it  be  occasioned 
oly  by  outward  objects,  is  still  excited  by  God^s  grace.  But,  without  the  human 
iktiX  and  its  concurrent  activity,  no  ray,  whether  it  light  on  us  from  without  or  from 
rilhfai,  can  possib^  impregnate  <  and  this  truth  the  Quakers  themsdves  involuntaii^ 
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Divine  Spirit  here  erinces  an  absolute  creative  power,  is,  in  this  reepe^ 
most  strikingly  evident ;  for,  if  the  Quaker-view  be  correct,  what  bin' 
ders  the  Spirit  from  selecting,  at  timesr  a  chiB  six  weeks  old,  for  the  of-' 
fice  of  preaching  and  prayer  7  If,  in  the  ramd  of  idmi,  nothing  pre-ex" 
ist,  to  which  the  spirit  can  annex  its  inspirations — if,  that  spirit  be  ta 
create  all  anew,  a  child  can  (hen  surely  be  its  organ,  as  well  as  an  adulL 

What  the  Quakers  tell  respecting  th«  struggle  between  the  Divine 
inward  Light,  and  the  powers  of  darkness,  that  during  their  religiom 
assemblies,  seek  to  entangle  and  to  retain  them  in  worldly  distractionsr 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  The  human  miad  can  enter,  far  mors 
easily  and  more  deeply  into  hs  own  interior,  and  be  brought  into  s 
more  beneficial  train  of  feehngs,  when  it  fixes  its  attention  on  a  mat-' 
ler,  presented  to  it  from  without,  exercises  its  reflection  on  the  same, 
and  then  makes  an  independent  attempt  at  meditation. 

But,  according  to  the  method  adopted  by  the  Quakers,  it  is  only  ths 
minds  of  very  few  that  can  remain  free  from  distractions ;  whereopoo 
they  are  naturaUy  thrown  into  great  anguish,  terror  and  trembling ;  w 
that  what  they  take  to  be  a  sign  of  the  proximity  and  visitation  of  (be 
Divine  Spirit  subduing  the  powers  of  Satan,  is  an  evident  symptom  oT 
the  perversity  of  the  whole  sect. 


sdmit,  anoe  they  mort  annex  the  condition  :  '*  who  ia  attenihe  to  tkeoe  Dhme  wt* 
iieest  who  sees  the  world  with  tptritual  «ye«.** 

Note  of  the  Author. 

We  see,  from  (he  abovccitcd  pasra^  of  Clarkson,  how  on  (his  point  aTat>,  the  tcik 
dicr-thoughtcd  Quakers  approximate  (o  our  (-hurch  ;  for  this  habit  of  makin|r  natortf 
a  medium  for  spiritual  contemplations,  is  one  recommended  and  praetiscd  bj  Catholie 
asoeuc  wnten. — TVanTr 


CHAPTER   III. 

[B    HBKRNnUTTBRa,   OR   TUB    COMMUNITY    OF    BROTHBBS,    AND   TSB 
XBTUODIiTiU 


i  Lxxn. — Historical  lemarlu. — ^The  Monmii  VreChraa. 

Thb  doctriDal  peculiarities  of  the  party,  to  which  we  are  now  to  de- 
te  our  attention,  were  formed  out  of  the  union  of  the  principles  of 
e  Moravian  brethren,  with  those  of  Spener's  pietistic  school.  It  will, 
erefore,  be  incumbent  on  us,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  a  short  account 

fhe  two  last-named  religious  parties.  In  despite  of  all  attempts  to 
ing  about  a  union  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Hussites,  a  consid- 
Me  number  of  the  latter  continued  separated  from  the  Church,  down 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  which  inspired  them  with  new  hopes, 
id  infused  fresh  life  and  youthful  vigour  into  their  body. 
The  Hussites  and  Luther  early  recognized  their  spiritual  affinity,  and 
tered  into  a  close  outward  union  with  each  other;  in  consequenco 
lereof,  the  former  embraced  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  latter,  as  being 
B  stronger  party.  The  doctrine  of  the  non-united  Hussites  needed,  in 
ct,  a  considerable  change,  to  enable  them  to  join  with  the  German  re- 
rmer ;  for  John  Huss  and  Martin  Luther,  however  they  might  agree, 

their  notions  of  the  Church  and  the  necessity  of  a  Reformation,  that 
)u1d  undermine  its  fundamental  law,  were  yet,  in  some  essential  doc- 
nes,  diametrically  opposed.  We  shall  now  take  a  brief  survey  of  the 
iitual  relations  t>etwecn  Luther  and  the  later  Hussites,  who  under  the 
ime  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren  protracted  their  exist- 
ice. 

The  Bohemian  Church-Reformer  had  no  idea  of  that  doctrine  of  jus- 
ication,  put  forth  by  the  Saxon  ;  and,  accordingly,  his  view  of  human 
Hfks  and  conduct  was  essentially  diffarent.  Huss  laid  down  the  most 
;id  maxims,  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  ;  of  whose  imprac- 
Able  severity  we  may  form  an  idea,  when  wo  recall  to  mind,  that 
Qong  the  four  conditions,  which  his  disciples  proposed  to  the  Catholics, 

a  basis  for  a  reunion,  there  was  one,  that  all  mortal  sins,  under  which 
ey  included  *^  gluttony,  drunkenness,  incontinence,  lying,  perjury, 
ury,  the  receiving  of  any  money  for  mass  and  confession,  and  the 
cc,"  should  be  punished  with  death  !  A  party  among  them  even  de- 
red  that  the  power  of  inflicting  the  penalty  of  death  on  any  one,  whom 
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he  should  see  polluted  with  one  of  the  above-mentioned  mns,  should  be 
conceded  to  every  private  individual.     Huss,  doubtless,  had  not  pro- 
ceeded to  such  lengths  in  his  reforming  zeal ;  yet,  the  ezchemeot  he 
raised,  was  of  a  nature  necessarily  calculated  to  lead  to  such  unheard-of 
excesses  of  fanatacism.     That  no  prince,  or  prelate  guilty  of  any  griev- 
ous sin,  is  entitled  to  obedience*  was  even  an  opinion  formally  inculca- 
ted by  Huss.     With  such  passionate  cxclusiveness,  did  these  sectaries 
turn  to  the  practical  side  of  religion,  that,  not  content  with  the  demaDd 
just  adverted  to,  they  had  also  the  assurance  to  require  of  Catholica,  to 
hold  as  a  heathen  any  man  who  should  let  himself  be  nominated  mas- 
ter of  the  liberal  arts,  as  well  as  to  annihilate  all  scientific  institutions. 
The  soothing  influence  of  time«  maturer  reflection  on  the  coDstitution 
of  human  nature,  and  a  calmer  temper  of  mind — brought  about  by  want 
and  misery — produced,  however,  by  degrees,  many  in  all  respects  beoe- 
ficial  changes  among  the  disciples  of  Huss.     On  the  other  hand,  those 
among  them,  who  were  known  under  the  name  of  the  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  brethren,  adopted,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Waldenaesf 
doctrinal  errors,  totally  unknown  to  Huss,  as  well  as  to  the  Calixtioes 
and  their  ecclesiastical  head,  Roxyccana.     From  the  latter,  who,  by  de- 
grees, were  to  be  distinguished  from  Catholics  merely  by  a  ritual  difier- 
ence — the  use  of  the  cup  in  communion — the  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
brethren,  si^parated  in  the  year  1450,  denied  (if  we  may  at  least  so  infer 
from  an  apology  published  in  the  year  1508,  and  from  some  earlier 
documents)  not  only  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  but  also  that  of 
the  corpora]  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist ;  and  professed,  if  any 
definite  meaning  is  to  be  drawn  from  their  expressions,  nearly  the  same 
theory,  as  was  afterwards  put  forth  by  Calvin  on  this  subject.    They 
retained,  moreover,  the  seven  sacraments,  yet,  as  we  may  conceive, 
without  admitting  Catholic  ordination  ;  since  Christ,  according  to  themt 
ia  the  immediate  source  of  all  ecclesiastical  power.     Lastly,  they  reject- 
ed purgatory  and  the  veneration  of  saints.     They  were  ever  distin- 
guished by  a  very  rigid  moral  discipline,  and  by  the  vigorous  use  of 
excommunication.     According  to  the  custom  of  the  old  Waldenscs, 
they  numbered  three  classes — the  beginners*  the  advancing,  and  the 
perfect ;  and  according  to  the  measure  of  his  spiritual  growth,  placed  the 
individual  in  one  of  these  grades.     These  are  now  the  doctrinal  and 
the  disciplinary  peculiarities  of  those  Hussites,  denominated  Bohemian 
and  Moravian  Brothers,  and  at  the  moment,  indeed,  when  they  formed 
a  conjunction  with  Luther. 

Contrary  to  his  usual  course,  Luther  treated  with  great  indulgence, 
the  opinion  of  ^  the  Brothers  "  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  thereby  ser- 
ved his  own  ends  unconmionly  well.     For  they  agreed,  in  the  year 
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1586,  to  flubscribe  to  the  bdief  in  the  presence  of  Christ's  body  and 
Uood  in  the  Eucharist,*  and  adopted  the  fundamental  points  in  tho  Lu- 
theran doctrine  of  justification ;  though,  on  the  necessity  of  sanctificar 
tion  and  of  good  works,  they  held  a  far  more  distinct  and  forcible  lan- 
guage than  Luther.f  This  occurred  in  a  public  confession,  delivered 
to  King  Ferdinand.  From  this  time,  the  league  between  the  Brothers  of 
*  Wittemborg  and  of  Bohemia  was  solemnly  concluded,  and  Luther  formed 
a  Tery  advantageous  opinion  of  the  latter.  In  the  preface,  which  he  pre- 
fixed to  the  edition  of  their  symbolical  writing,  just  adverted  to,  he  says, 
^he  had  formerly  been  ashamed  of  the  Picards,"  (for  so  his  present 
friends  were  once  called,)  **  but  now,  they  were  much  more  agreeable, 
courteous,  he  might  say,  sounder,  corrector,  and  better  in  their  conduct.*' 
It  by  no  means  redounded  to  their  dishonour,  that  they  sent  an  embassy 
to  Luther,  with  the  purpose  of  calling  his  attention  to  the  scandalous 
morals  of  his  disciples,  and  of  strongly  urging  on  him  the  necessity  of 
a  reformation  in  this  matter.  **  The  Bohemian  Brothers,**  (these  are  tho 
words  of  Francis  Buddeus,  the  Lutheran  theologian,)  «*  as  they  easily 
perceived  that  in  the  Reformation  much  importance  was  not  attached  to 
strictness  in  matters  of  discipline  and  conduct^  thought  they  were  justi- 
fied to  press,  by  a  new  embassy,  this  subject  on  Luther's  attention.**! 
Even  the  fact,  that  the  Bohemian  Brothers  constantly  retained  eccle- 
siastical celibacy,  under  tho  conviction  that,  thereby,  their  ministers 
could,  with  less  impediment,  live  up  to  their  calling,  did  not  tend  to  dis- 
turb the  harmony  of  the  new  associates.  Subsequently  (in  the  year 
1675)  the  union  between  the  theologians  of  Wittemberg  and  the  Bohe- 
mian Brothers  was  renewed,  yet,  without  leading  to  a  formal  and  out- 
ward communion  between  the  two  Churches. 

However  courteous  and  agreeable  Luther  might  find  the  Picards 
(their  readiness  to  embrace  his  doctrine  did  not  certainly  a  little  con- 
tribute to  produce  this  favourable  impression),  the  Austrian  government 

*  Coaleas.  Buhcmica  Art  xiii.  in  Auguiti  (loo.  cit  part  iz.  p.  335.)  **  Item  et 
hie  corde  credendum  ac  ore  confitcndum  doccnt,  panem  eoens  dominies,  varum 
Christ!  corpus  esse,  quod  pro  nobis  traditum  est,  ealicemque  verum  sanguinem  ejos, 
etc.  Dueont  etiam,  quod  his  Christ!  verbis,  qalbas  ipse  panem  eorpos  suam,  et  vf- 
mtoi  speeiatim  sanguinem  snmn  esse  prontmoiat,  nemo  de  soo  qnidqnam  afllngal, 
■dmisoeat,  aot  detrahat,  sed  simphciter  his  Christi  verbis,  neqne  ad  dezteram  neqas 
ad  sinistiam  declinaado  credaL" 

f  Art.  vi.  p  284.    Compare  Art.  zi.  p  300. 

X  **  Thoogfats  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Moravian  Brothers,**  by  Francis  Buddeus, 
in  Count  von  Zinzendorfs  smaller  writings.  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  p.  229,  1740. 
**  The  principal  work  on  this  period  of  the  Hussites,  is  Joachimi  Cameiarii  Historioa 
Narratio  de  fratrum  orthod^zorum  Ecclesiis  in  Bohemia,  Moravia  et  Poloiiia.'' 
Heidelberg,  1605. 
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vnprejadiced  jadgment  and  acute  pereeptioa  ducoTered«  in  the  funda- 
mental  doctrines  of  his  Church,  a  strong  occasion  to  such  abuscF, 
although  he  never  openly  confessed,  that  the  former  necessarily  led  to 
the  disorders  of  his  age,  and,  under  a  self-delusion,  even  imagined  he 
was  only  reviving  the  original  maxims  of  the  Reformation.  On  the 
nature  of  faith  and  its  relation  to  works  ;  on  the  reference  of  both  to 
salvation;  on  the  possibility  of  fulfilling  the  Divine  commandments; 
on  the  moral  perfection  of  man,  as  required  by  the  Gospel,  and  on  the 
extent  and  the  depth  of  the  purifying  and  sanctifying  power  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  in  the  souls  of  the  Faithful ;  in  like  manner,  on  the  rela- 
tion l>etween  nature  and  grace,  and  the  co-operation  of  man ;  on  all 
these  subjects,  wc  say,  Spencr  entertained  opinions,  which  ran  directly 
counter  to  the  principles  of  the  symbolical  books,  and  especially  to  the 
errors  of  Luther. 

During  his  ministry  in  the  cities  of  Strasburg,  Frankfort,  Dresden, 
and  Berlin,  Spener,  in  opposition  to  that  dead,  heartless  course,  above 
described,  followed  up  his  system  with  the  most  abundant  success,  and 
in  several  writings,  especially  in  a  work  entitled  Pia  desideria,  which 
appeared  in  the  year  1675,  he  frankly  stated  his  convictions,  before  all 
Protestant  Germany.  Many  and  influential  as  were  the  adversaries  he 
found,  who  took  the  Lutheran  orthodoxy  under  their  protection ;  ho- 
nourably and  openly  as  the  theological  faculty  of  Wittemberg  pointed 
out  the  contradictions  into  which  he  had  fallen,  with  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  his  Church,  publicly  characterising  as  erroneous  the  opinion 
of  Sponer,  that  regeneration  consisted  in  the  transformation  of  the  whofe 
man,  and  censuring  him,  for  describing  faith  without  holiness  of  life,  as 
a  deceptions  faith,  for  representing  the  good  works  of  the  true  and  living 
believer  as  perfect,  and  for  declaring  absolution  from  sins,  without  true 
and  hearty  repentance,  to  be  ineficctual,  and  so  forth ;  in  despite  of  all 
these  censures,  Spener  won,  ever  more  and  more,  on  public  opinion, 
and  as  subsequent  events  ever  more  clearly  evinced,  shook  the  founda- 
tions of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  in  Germany.*     When  Doctor  Deutschman 

•  See  Hotbach't  '*  Spener  and  his  Tlmeik**  Fkrt  U.  p.  61  ^eqieeially  p.  991^39J 
where  the  difierences  between  the  Orthodox  Lntherant  and  Spencr,  on  the  point  of 
joftiBcation,  are  explained;  bat  he  will  not  eren  concede  to  the  former,  the  merit  of 
haTing  Tindicated  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Hosbach  will 
pardon  us,  if,  whfle  we  pay  a  just  tribute  of  acknowledgment  to  hit  Tariont  leamingf , 
hii  historical  art,  and  his  deeper  religrioua  feelings,  we  tell  him  that  he  does  not  aeen- 
rately  understand  the  Luthemn  orthodoxy.  Almost  all  the  definitions,  which  be 
Kives  of  the  doctrines  here  discussed,  are  wanting  in  precision ;  so  that  we  sre  not  at 
all  surprised,  when  he  asserts,  at  p  229,  that  the  whole  GontroverFy  is  a  mere  sirilb 
of  words.    But  the  theologians  of  Wittemberg,  as  also  Schelwig  of  Leipzig,  knew, 
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of  Wittemberg,  together  with  his  colleiguee  Loacher,  Hanneckes,  and 
NetunaDO,  censured  in  so  German  (Deutsch)  a  manner  the  doctrines  of 


Tory  well,  that  the  quMtlcm  tamed  oo  thinga,  and  net  on  worda.    Alp.  244,  we  find, 
on  the  question  of  the  neceMity  of  works,  a  judgment  pronoanced  m  fiiTOur  of  Spe. 
ner,  which  is  expressly  condemaed  by  the  **  Formulaxy  of  Concord.**     At  p.  240,  the 
apthor  asserts :  **  This  intemperate  zeal  led  the  orthodox  theologians  to  haxard  minj 
tirange  and  utterly  untenMe  propositions :  for  faiatanee,  as  when  the  Divinei  d 
Wittembetf,  in  eonCradietion  to  Spener,  said,  the  Chiistian  caanat  at  al  ftiUUlte 
kw,  and  in  general,  can  perform  no  good  works ;  whensi^MB  Spener  fcpljffd,  tkst  it 
was  a  stigma  on  the  Lutheran  Church,  to  have  teachers,  who  could  yenture  on  such 
an  assertion,  and  thus  absolutely  to  contradict  Luther,  as  well  as  the  Symbolictl 
Books ;  (!;  or  when  these  divines  dared  to  put  forth  the  proposition,  that  the  good 
works  of  the  regenerate  were  not  to  much  really  good,  as  only  leas  eril  than  an 
itself ;  or  when  they  called  on  the  Pietists,  to  prore  from  SeripCtire  and  azperieaee, 
that  any  regenerated  man  has  constantly  kept  himself  free  from  all  pradonrinsnt 
ains,  and  when  they,  at  the  same  tmie,  asserted,  that  to  re£rain  from  all  deUberslB 
and  mortal  sins,  during  his  whole  life,  was  an  impossibility  even  for  the  regenerated 
man.'*    These  assertions  of  the  orthodox  Lutherans  are,  undoubtedly,  when  coa. 
ridered  from  the  Scriptural  point  of  view,  strange  and  Untenable.    But  how,  on  die 
other  hand,  within  the  pale  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  they  oan  be  conaidewd  ilianfe 
and  untenable,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand ;  nay,  it  was  Spener^s  doelrine  thai  wn 
there  singular  and  strange,  and  contrary  to  the  Symbolical  writioga,  on  which  the 
whole  dispute  hinged.    Had  Spener  shaken  off  the  authority  of  Luther  and  of  the 
Symbolical  books,  then,  indeed,  in  his  controversy  with  the  orthodox  theologians,  on 
the  above-mentioned  questions,  he  would  have  had  full  right  on  his  ride ;  but,  ss  in 
his  defence,  he  rested  on  the  authority  of  the  former,  asserting  them  to  be  only  erro- 
neously understood  by  his  opponents,  he  was  clearly  in  the  wrong.    Tha  aeoomts  of 
the  Protestant  Church  Historians— Walch,  Schrdckh,  and  many  others,  laboor  oader 
the  same  defect,  which  we  here  charge  on  Hoesbach. 

It  was  only  rcFpecting  the  Church — the  universal  priesthood  of  all  believers,  and 
the  subjects  connected  therewith,  Spener  entertained  Luther's  earliest  principle^  as 
the  latter  set  them  forth  in  his  Instruction  to  the  Bohemians.  Henoe,  when  the 
Theological  Faculty  of  Wittemberg,  enumerated  among  Spener's  errors  the  fbUowing 
anes : — namely, "  that  he  regarded  the  symbolical  books  aa  mere  hunian  writings, 
whose  authore  God  indeed  preserved  from  errors,  but  in  which,  however,  things  not 
conformable  to  the  Divine  Word  might  be  found :  that  he  declared  believers  free 
ftom  all  human  authority,  in  matters  of  faith;  that  he  held  not  the  Church,  but  Ho- 
ly  Writ,  to  be  the  sole  keeper  of  God's  Word,  and  asserted,  that  the  Chureh  had  done 
well  to  ftame  no  new  symiiolieal  writings ;"  so  it  is  evident  that  Spener,  in  order  to 
justify  his  own  opposition  against  the  Lutheran  Church,  deiended  the  Tery  same 
opinions,  which  Luther  proclaimed,  when  he  unfurled  the  banner  of  oppoaition  against 
the  Catholic  Church.  But,  as  the  Lutheran  Church  held  the  system  of  beliet  ood^ 
■innieated  to  it  by  Luther,  as  irreformable,  (which  must  ever  be  the  caae,  so  long  ss 
mny  belief,  however  erroneous,  exists ;)  so  Spener  departed  from  the  fiiith  of  the 
Church  founded  by  Luther  {  and  when  the  theologians  of  Wittemberg  urged  this 
charge  against  him,  they  were  decidedly  in  the  right  In  short,  here,  too,  ia  discern- 
ihle,  that  inconsistency,  inherent  in  the  very  essence  of  IVoteatantiflB»  whsieinsMn 
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Spener,  their  eonduct  shoald  not  1mit6  been  to  iH  interpretad.  Wko 
waa  able  to  show,  that  they  had  not  endeavoured  to  uphold  the  pure  doc- 
trine of  Luther  T 

Doubtless,  Spener,  that  remarkable  and  meritorious  man,  had  very 
great  defects.  Of  the  inward  nature  and  importance  of  the  Church*  he 
entertained  only  very  confined  views,  and  promoted,  in  a  great  degree, 
a  spirit  of  opposition  to  all  ecclesiastical  institutions.  However  much 
he  insisted  on  a  living  faith,  rooted  in  the  regenerate  will,  yet,  he  threat* 
ened  it  with  utter  destruction,  by  diffusing  a  certain  disgust  for  all  defi* 
nite  and  settled  religious  notions,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  under- 
standing, and  by  misapprehending  the  real  value  of  a  sound  intellectii- 
al  culture.  Hereby,  too,  he  not  only  introduced  the  sickly,  triflings 
sentimentalising  spirit  of  the  Pietists,  but  also  prepared  the  way,  for  a 
most  pernicious  indifference  to  all  dogmas.  His  views,  respecting  phi- 
losophy and  speculative  theology,  were,  in  like  manner,  extremely  nar- 
row and  illiberal.  In  Spener's  mental  cultivation  we  discover,  with- 
out doubt,  a  certain  universality,  which  preserved  him,  personally,  from 
great  aberrations ;  but  the  mystical  tendency,  which  in  him  was«  by 
far,  the  most  predominant,  was  rarely  transmitted  to  his  disciples,  with 
the  counteracting  qualifications  ;  and  so,  among  the  latter,  errors  of  ef  • 
ery  kind  could  not  fail  to  ensue.  Lastly,  a  tincture  of  an  arrogant  spi- 
rit of  sectarianism,  is  undeniably  manifest  in  Spener.  However  much 
he  might  be  in  the  right,  when  he  characterised  the  whole  Protestant 
Church,  as  **  the  outward,  corrupt  body,'*  it  did  not  thence  follow, 
^*  that  one  should  leave  it  and  bid  it  adieu,"  and  be  content  with  gath- 
ering together  *^  a  little  Church  within  a  Church."  It  was  from  this 
presumptuous  view,  which  was  mixed  up  with  his  well-meant  efforts,  that 
in  part  proceeded  his  Collegia  PietaUs,  or  associations  '*  of  some  pious 
souls"  for  special  edification,  which  were  established,  in  the  year  1670, 
during  his  abode  at  Frankfort,  and  from  which  the  name  of  Pietists  has 
been  derived.  These  form,  without  absolutely  seceding  from  the  La- 
theran  Church,  a  closer  association  among  themselves  ;  and  are,  with 
all  their  one-sided  views,  their  manifold  pedantry,  their  hypocrisy,  and 
often  hollow,  fantastic,  and  canting  piety,  the  real  salt  of  that  Churoh. 

What  more  especially  characterises  the  Pietists,  is  the  opinion,  which 
Spener  himself,  however,  impugned ;  that  the  true  believer  must  be  con- 
scious of  the  moment  wherein  his  justification  (the  illapse  of  grace)  has 


are  to  beliere  indeed,  but  at  the  iame  time  not  believe,  that  their  belief  it  Infallible ; 
in  other  words,  that  they  have  absolute  and  immntable  poasesMon  of  revealed  truth. 
By  requiring  us  to  believe  in  the  fallibility  of  our  belief,  a  principle  destructive  to  all 
faith,  is  conjoined  with  it 
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taken  place.  That  it  ih  Tery  easy  to  perceive  this  momcntt  they  enter- 
tain not  the  slightest  doubt,  for«  they  are  of  opinion,  that  every  indivi. 
dual  must,  for  once,  be  afflicted  with  the  anguish  of  despair  at  the  Di- 
vine judgments ;  whereupon  the  solace  through  faith  arises,  and  produ- 
ces a  sense  of  joy  and  felicity,  that  gladdens  with  super-mundane  ful- 
ness the  heart  of  man,  a  sense  whereof*  previously,  he  bad  no  antici- 
pation. This  opinion  may  be  attended  with  the  worst  spiritual  conse- 
quences. For  those,  who  are  not  and  cannot  be  conscious  of  such  a 
moment,  as  having  in  childhood, been  blessed  with  a  Christian  education, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  have  made  so  deep  and  vivid  an  impreasioD 
on  their  hearts,  that,  on  one  hand,  they  have  ever  loved  God  as  the 
all-merciful,  and,  on  the  other,  have  never  been  guilty  of  grievous  trans- 
gressions ;  these,  we  say,  may,  on  that  account,  be  easily  precipitated 
into  an  agitation  of  soul  bordering  on  despoir,  because  these  terrors  of  des- 
peration, and  this  frightful  torment  of  the  conscience,  for  the  violation 
of  the  moral  law,  will  not  arise ;  yet  these  terrors,  and  this  anguish,  are 
represented  as  the  universal  condition  to  the  true  peace  of  the  soul,  and 
the  joy  in  God  and  Christ.  Or,  should  any  one,  by  artiBcial  means, 
bring  on  this  anguish  of  the  soul,  what  will  be  the  consequence,  but  that 
his  whole  inward  life  will  be  the  sport  of  illusion  and  self-deception. 
Who  doth  not  perceive  that  all  these  conceptions  are  only  a  further  de- 
velopment of  the  course  of  justification,  traced  out  by  Luther  t  His 
individual  experience  he  exalted  into  an  universal  law,  and  in  such  a 
way,  indeed,  that,  for  instance,  he  wrote  to  Wittemberg,  from  the  cas- 
tle of  Wartburg,  on  the  subject  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  their  new  rev- 
elations, that  they  should  be  examined  as  to  whether  they  had  endur- 
ed those  violent  spiritual  struggles  ;  and,  on  the  result  of  that  investi- 
gation he  wished  to  make  the  recognition  of  their  divine  mission,  in 
part  at  least,  depend.  If  we  consider,  moreover,  that  Luther  maintain- 
ed, that  it  was  only  on  man's  return  to  God,  his  spiritual  organism  be- 
came again  complete,  we  shall  see  that  his  doctrine,  necessarily,  led  to 
the  error,  that  every  believer  must  be  able  accurately  to  mark  the  day, 
hour,  and  minute,  when  his  moral  renovation  took  place.  With  the 
doctrine  of  an  objective  communication  of  grace,  through  holy  baptism, 
this  error  is,  doubtless,  totally  incompatible ;  for  the  Divine  Spirit,  once 
received,  cannot,  in  every  instance,  remain  fruitless  in  respect  to  the  ul- 
terior progress  of  man.  But,  it  was  precisely  such  an  objective  com- 
munication of  the  Spirit,  that  Luther  originally  rejected,  when  he  most 
spoke  of  these  struggles  of  desperation. 
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LstxiT. — Combination  of  the  doetrinal  pecdliaritief  of  the  Morarianf  and  the  fW* 


In  this  Fietistic  school,  and,  indeed,  in  one  of  its  principal  seats-^o 
[alio,  where  the  opinions  of  Spener  had  heen  promulgated,  from  the 
cademic  chair-^Coant  Lewis  von  Zinzendorf,*  and  his  friends,  Fred- 
rick yon  WattcTille,  and  Spangenherg,  who  were  the  souls,  and  suc- 
Bosiyely  the  Bishops,  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  assembled  in  Hernn- 
at,  received,  in  the  leading  points  at  least,  their  religious  education. 
!*he  one-sided,  practical  spirit,  and  the  sectarian  arrogance,  which  the 
bove-named  leaders  and  partisans  brought,  in  an  equal  degree,  into 
le  society,  formed  the  element  connecting  the  two  parties.  The  Bo« 
emian  Brothers  brought  a  rigid  external  discipline,  as  their  peculiar 
haractcristic  ;  and  Zinzendorf,  Watteville«  and  Spangenberg,  *'  the  so. 
ailed  theology  of  the  cross  and  blood."  The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
[errnhutters  seem  to  have  baen  composed  of  these  three  elements. 

In  consequence  of  the  one-sided,  practical  tendency  we  have  describ- 
d,  and  which  was  common  to  both  parties,  Count  Zinzendorf  was  ena- 
led  to  persuade  his  vassals,  who  were  divided  by  many  difierences  in 
natters  of  faith,  especially  by  the  Moravian,  Calvinistic,  and  Lutheran 
eneta,  to  disregard  the  prevailing  diversities  of  opinion,  as  they  yet 
^reed  in  '*  the  fundamental  articles,"  and  to  induce  the  Moravian  Bro* 
hers  to  follow  his  advice.  Zinzendorf  really  entertained  the  notion, 
hat  all,  who  merely  believed  in  redemption,  through  the  blood  of 
I)hrist,  were  of  one  faith,  as  if  this  doctrine  could  even  be  believed,  and 
naintained  unconnected  with  oth  r  dogmas.  To  remove,  however,  aa 
ar  as  posttiblc,  all  injurious  consequences  and  evil  reports,  he  divided 
lis  community  into  three  trope&^^ihe  Lutheran,  the  Calvinistic,  and 
ihe  Moravian.  With  reason  did  the  Lutherans  accuse  the  society  of  a 
loctrinal  indifferentism,  and  assail  it  on  all  sides«t 


*  R<Ypecting  Zioiendorf,  tho  reader  may  conauU  the  vcxy  lively,  and  oven  impar. 
ial  sketch  of  him.  which  Varnhagcn  von  Ease  has  traced  in  his  work,  entitled  Lcben 
lea  Giufen  Von  Ziuzcndorf.  Berlin,  1830.  Spstngcnberg  left  behind  hiui  a  large 
pork  on  Zinzendorf)  tmaller  ones  were  composed  by  Heichel  and  Duvemoy.  Ha 
iras  bom  at  Dresden  in  the  year  17U(),  and  died  in  1750. 

f  To  the  well-known  judgment  of  the  Faculty  of  Tubingen  on  tho  Hcrrnhutlon, 
Zinzendorf  remarks  (p.  2U5,  Collection  of  his  smaller  writings:)  **  llu  (Mulano. 
Jion)  required  unity  only  on  Uie  principal  articles,  and  if  these  principal  articles 
vere  but  once  settled,  then  the  matter  might  be  so  arranged,  that  men  could  bear  and 
Bommunicate,  and  unite  with  each  other.  But  every  man  will  make  his  own  pointy 
fereooih^  a  eecondary  point,  when  he  is  charged  with  herety,  and  every  h(Brettfex  qf 
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That  ZinzeDdorf  also  wished  to  found  the  community  of  Heitnhttt* 
tons  on  the  basis  of  sectarian  pride,  is  proved  by  many  incidents  in  hii 
life,  as  well  as  by  the  strongest  declarations  on  his  part.  He,  too,  look* 
ed  upon  the  Lutheran  Church,  as,  on  the  whole,  irrecoverably  lost  \ 
and  all  his  efforts  were  directed  to  the  planting,  every  where,  brmnchei 
of  the  community  of  Brothers,  into  which  the  yet  sound  portion  of  La- 
therans  might  be  received,  while  the  by  fkr  larger  incurable  remnail 
might  be  sufiered  to  perish.  *^The  Lutheran  Church,  in  his  wodib 
was  to  be  so  sucked  out,  unsalted,  unspiced,  that  nothing  but  a  mtn 
skeleton  should  remain.*'*  Even  subscription  to  the  Aogebiug  Coa- 
fcssion  he  delayed  till  the  year  1748. 

In  virtue  **  of  the  cross  and  blood  theology ,**  (a  favourite  cxpfeasica 
with  the  Hcrrnhutters  themselves,  but  which  has  been  ridiculed  by  mo* 
dern  Protestants,  in  a  very  unchristian  manner,)  the  disciples  of  Zin* 
zendorf  were,  in  their  public  discourses  and  writings,  almost  exclnave* 
]y  occupied,  with  the  exposition  and  meditation  on  the  bloody  death  of 
our  Redeemer  on  the  cross.  The  death  of  Jesus  Christ  being  the  ces* 
tre-point  of  the  Chrstian  faith,  the  religious  discourse  of  Christianii 
though  not  always  expressly,  should  certainly,  by  implication,  ever  pro- 
ceed from,  and  revert  to  this  cardinal  mystery.  The  Herrahutters,  ia* 
deed,  represent  the  great  sacrifice  of  atonement,  offered  up  for  us  too 
exclusively,  in  its  immediate,  outward  form,  and  do  not  sufficiently 
bring  out  its  idea,  through  the  medium  of  reflection.  Wishing  to  fos* 
ter  sensibility,  they  strive,  too  exclusively,  to  picture  the  external  fact 
of  the  crucifixion  to  the  fancy  ;  and  thus  it  cannot  fail  to  happen,  that 
they  revolve  in  a  very  narrow,  uniform  circle  of  expressions,  and  figure' 
tive  representations,  which  frequently  produce  only  undefined,  hcJlow, 
and  empty  sentiments.  It  should  never,  however,  have  been  denied, 
that  from  this  theology,  the  Hcrrnhutters,  especially  in  the  first  period 
of  their  history,  which  was  most  obnoxious  to  censure,  derived  a  moral 
energy,  highly  deserving  of  esteem,  and  which,  in  their  missionary  la- 
bours, displays  itself  under  the  most  favourable  aspect.  But  yeU  there 
were  not  wanting  among  them  deeper  emotions,  and  beautiful  evideO' 
ces  of  experience  in  the  interior  life,  as,  to  furnish  a  proof  of  this,  we 

hia  opponent*  doctrine  wUl  make  that  aflmiamentml  error,*'  flow  productive  tfrif 
idea  might  have  become,  had  it  been  only  adhered  to !  The  views  ezpreawd  hf 
Zinzcndorf,  in  regard  to  Catbolici,  on  oeeasion  of  the  peiseeutiona  he  had  to  eadon 
from  the  Lutherans,  are  well  entitled  to  attention. — Bee  kis  hfe  by  Varnliagoo,  pp.  41 « 
143,  and  ehewheve. 

•  Compare  BengePs  lAh  and  Miniatiy.  By  fVpderick  Buck,  p.  380,  Statgait, 
1831.  From  p.  276  to  402,  the  relation  of  Bengel  fo  the  Community  of  Bnthon  if 
vQfy  wen  pointed  oat 
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f  appeal  to  the  brief,  bat  very  pteasing  deaeription,  which  an  uneda- 
id  Herrnhutter  gives  of  the  inward  unction  of  the  spirit.*  This  the« 
^  hasf  moreover,  in  its  moral  influence  on  ordinary  life,  produced 
moat  beneficial  effects.     And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  t     Who 

I  meditate  with  love  on  the  pasaion  of  the  Saviour,  without  loving 

I I  And  he  who  loveth  him,  will  keep  his  commandments.  The 
'sioal  part  in  our  Lord's  sufferings  forms  the  substratum,  and  the 
it  of  contact  for  meditation,  with  which  the  believer  connects  his 
now  for  sin,  and  his  sense  of  gratitude  for  redemption.    Love  will 

quickly  remove  from  the  b^ved  object,  and  it  dwells,  too,  with 
uplacency  on  minute  particulars ;  and,  therefore,  it  argues  a  pro- 
nd  ignorance  of  the  wants  of  the  human  heart,  to  make  it  a  matter 
*eproach  against  the  Herrnhutters,  that  they  dwell,  with  devout  con* 
iplation,  on  the  several  wounds  of  the  Redeemer,  and  so  forth.f  The 
or  consists  only  herein*  that  this  devotion  is  too  exclusive — that  ev 
r  member  of  the  sect  is  trained  up  to  these  uniform  practices  of  pie- 
— «ndthat  a  free  development  of  the  pecuHaritiesof  different  minds, 
lot  encouraged,  nay,  not  even  permitted.  What  an  inexhaustible 
id  for  contemplation,  doth  not  the  death  of  our  Lord  present  to  the 
earned,  as  well  as  to  the  learned ;  to  the  man  of  tender  sensibility,  as 
[1  as  to  the  severe  thinker  I  Hence,  in  the  Church  thb  wealth  ra- 
ils itself,  according  to  the  different  capacities  of  individuals.  But, 
s  a  character  proper  to  sectarianism,  to  protrude  only  one  side  of  a 
jfaty  whole. 

is  regards  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  this  religious  community—* 
I  exclusion  of  irreformable  members  from  its  bosom-^the  separation 
the  sexes  into  bands  and  choirs,  even  out  of  the  times  of  divine  ser* 
e — the  washing  of  feet,  which  is  considered  something  more,  than 
nere  simple  function — and  other  institutions,  rites,  and  customs ;  the 
icription  of  these  appertains  not  to  this  place.  But,  it  is  worthy  of 
nark,  that)  in  studying  the  peculiarities  of  this  society,  we  are  often 
ninded  of  many  phenomena  in  the  early  history  of  the  Church.  The 
ctions  of  superintendents  by  lots,  recall  to  mind  the  ordeals  of  the ' 
idle  age,  far  more  at  least  than  the  election  of  Mathias  by  the 
ostles.  The  prayers  from  midnight  to  midnight,  or  even  during  the 
de  night,  once,  and  perhaps  even  still,  practised  by  them,  remind  us 
the  Akoimet® ;  and  the  disgusting  and  obscene  figures  of  speech, 
lich  Zinzendorf  indulged  in,  have  a  parallel  in  the  practice  of  the 


^  See  ZinxendorTB  Collected  Works,  p.  236,  et  leq. 

t  The  most  singular  observation  of  this  kind  has  been  reeorM  by  Vanihageii,  in 
lah  of  Ziiisendorf,  p.  983. 
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Manicheans,  who  set  forth  their  opiDiona,  by  images  drawn  even  frofll 
the  Duptial  relations.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  whereas  tin 
sects,  which,  in  other  countries  have  grown  out  of  Protestantism^  took 
a  far  more  spiritual  course  than  the  elder  and  orthodox  ProtestantiHi 
itself;  the  Herrnhutters,  on  the  contrary,  the  only  sect  that  in  Grenntijr 
remained  permanently  separated  from  the  Lutheran  Church,  adopted! 
very  material  form,  and  even,  in  the  social  relations,  so  subordioatod 
the  individual  to  the  community,  that  all  spontaneous  movement  wif 
paralyzed.  The  society  selected  even  the  bride  for  the  bridegroonl 
In  the  Catholic  Church,  all  are,  in  a  like  degree,  subject  to  the  troth, 
from  which  no  one  can  nor  dare  to  depart.  But,  in  all  other  respeei^ 
there  is  the  desirable  freedom  restricted  by  nothing,  save  the  measure% 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  truth  and  of 
Christian  morals.  But,  among  the  Herrnhutters,  it  is  precisely  in  the 
department  of  truth,  that  a  delusive  freedom  is  announced — a  depart* 
ment,  where  necessity  alone  must  reign,  with  unlimited  sway. 


Lxxv. — ^The  Mothodiati.  Relij^iuus  state  of  En^^Uuid  at  tho  be^nnin^  of  the 
eighteeuth  ccntarjr.  Pfufound  degradatiun  of  public  morals.  The  Methodiiti 
Wish  to  bring  about  a  reform.  Comparison  between  the  rsforming  eflurli  of 
Catholics  and  Pkotestants,  at  similar  epochs. 

The  religious  fanaticism  of  the  Grand  Rebellion  in  England,  pushed 
even  to  frenzy,  and  to  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  was  followed  by  a. 
period  of  general  spiritual  laxity,  which,  passing  through  various  grades 
of  transition,  sank,  at  last,  into  the  most  frivolous  unbelief.  England 
had  seen  a  Purliauiont  which  furnished  a  proof  that  an  excess  of  dis* 
tempered  religious  feelings  can  be  as  deeply  rcvolling  to  God  and  to 
reason,  involving  even  the  crime  of  regicide,  as  the  absence  of  all  rclt* 
gious  principles  The  Parliament  had  been  succeeded  by  another, 
whose  illegal  convocation  Cromwell  dared  to  justify,  by  the  pretended 
interference  of  an  immediate  Divine  agency ;  a  Parliament  which,  to 
the  opening  speech  of  the  deceitful  fanatic,  bore  testimony  ^  that,  from 
the  very  tone  in  which  it  was  spoken,  it  might  be  inferred,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  worked  within  him  ;'*  and,  which  opened  its  deliberations 
with  roUgious  solemnities  of  its  own  device,  whereat  the  memliern  con- 
fessed that  **  they  were  filled  with  a  peace  and  joy  fulness,  and  had  a 
sense  of  the  presence  of,  and  an  inmost  fellowship,  with  Jesus  Christ, 
such  as  they  had  never  before  experienced.***     This  period  of  fanati- 

*  Vilicmain,  Histoire  de  Cromwell  d^aprte  Ics  m^moircs  du  Icmps  ct  Ics  rtcueils 
Parle mcntciircs.  Bruxilies,  1831,  torn.  zi.  p.  6.    Of  Cromwell's  opening  speech  to  tbs 


ism  was  followed  by  a  geDeration,  in  wlMwe  higher  circles,  Uie 
nnciples  of  a  Shaftesbarj  ever  gained  ground ;  and  a  state  of  morals 
vevailed,  which  Fielding  has  depicted  in  his  Tom  Jones.  The 
opulace,  which  had  recmited  the  Cromweliian  army  with  preachers, 
ftthusiasts,  seers,  and  prophets;  that  had  refected  an  established 
ainistry,  as  totally  unnecessary,  and  as  destructive  to  evangelical  free- 
lom  i  lay  now  as  deeply  buried  in  the  mire,  as  it  had  been  previously 
salted  into  a  dizzy  elevation.  The  AngUcan  cleigy,  oa  the  one  hand, 
lespised,  i^nd,  therefore,  repelled  by  the  blind  and  excited  people^  hadf 
ID  the  other  hand,  learned  httle  from  their  times,  of  petsecutioiK  All 
iDth«Lsia8m,  hfe,  activity,  deep  conviction  of  the  magnitude  of  their 
ailing,  remained,  for  the  most  part,  ever  alien  from  their  minds  and 
iabits{  so  that,  on  the  whole,  they  looked  with  a  stupid,  indiiereat  eye 
Ml  the  ever-growing  depravity.* 

During  the  long  period  of  her  existence,  die  Cathdic  Church  has. 
Dot  unfrequently,  had  to  suffer  from  like  disorders  in  her  clergy.  But, 
it  hath  ever  pleased  the  Lord  tp  raise  up  men,  endued  with  sufficient 
sourage  and  energy,  to  strike  terror^  and  infuse  new  life,  into  a  torpid 
priesthood,  as  well  as  into  a  degenerate  people^  According  to  the  dif- 
ferent character  of  difierent  times,  the  mode  of  their  rise  and  action 
nras  dtOorent ;  but,  the  conviction  was  universal,  that  mere  laws  and 
ordinances,  under  such  circumstances,  were  fruitless  ;  and  only  living, 
practical  energy  was  capable  of  infusing  new  life  into  an  age  diseased* 
On  the  one  hand,  we  see  numerous  individuals,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  heads  of  the  Church,  who  were  acquainted  with  thek  powers  of 
energetic  persuasion,  travel  about  as  preachers  in  remote  districts, 
awakening,  among  high  and  low,  a  sense  of  their  misery^  and  stirring 
up  the  desire  for  deliverance  from  sin ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  behold 
founders  of  mighty  orders  arise,  whose  members  made  it  their  duty  to 
undertake  the  instruction  of  the  people,  or  their  moral  resuscitation  (two 
very  diiferent  things),  or  both  these  offices  together,  neglected,  as  they 


t  dt  1655,  Villeiiiuii  sayi  ^-^«t>«■i  «ae  Mp6es^  Mnno,'i«npii  6a Mm 
4b  Die*,  et  ^  eitatkM»  de  rfieritiire.  tl  ezborta  lei  deputes  4  etto  4I<Mm  avae  les 
Bamts,  K  lea  fiSIicite  d'etre  aToo^  par  Jesos  Christ,  et  d*avoacr  Jeain  ChriiL  C'^toit 
ana  addreflse  sme%  icmarqaable  d*61uder  ainsi  T^ection  populaire  par  ia  Toeation  dio 
Tine,  et  de  flatter  eette  araembMe  aa  nom  de  ee  quMl  ayoit  d*illdgal  et  d'inosit^  dani 
«a  rftamon,**  etc.  The  Appendix  to  yilleinain*t  firat  vJanie  (pp.  3^<^3Q,)  wiU 
five  the  reader  full  faisijirht  into  Cromwcll^a  artful  character. 

*  See  Dr.  Sonthej*!  Life  of  Wesley.  In  toI.  i.  p.  261  (Grcrman  translation,)  he 
irives  aa  interestingr  picture  of  the  times,  in  order  to  aoooont  for  the  i^rcad  of  Metbo. 
dhm.  We  find  there  little  eke  to  blame,  except  his  ignucanee  of  the  Inatoiy  of  the 
Cathode  Chnroh,  and  his  vain  attswpt  %^  earoalpate  Ike  Aaflicaa. 

M 
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had  been,  by  the  ordinary  pastors.  Happy  for  the  Chnrcht  tf  Bl 
episcopacy,  misled  by  a  partial  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  aerfices  of 
such  communities,  in  the  time  of  their  bloom  and  strength*  had  doI 
prolonged  their  existence,  when  they  were  become  nDK>rally  dead,  aod 
were  scarcely  susceptible  of  renovation*  As  new  orders  sprang  opr 
most  of  the  elder  ones  were  ordinarily  forced  to  disappear. 

The  end,  which  several  of  the  smaller  Protestant  sects,  and  partico- 
larly  the  Methodists,  proposed  to  themselves,  was  nearly  the  same  ai 
that,  which  led  to  the  origin  of  the  monastic  institutes  adverted  to.  It 
appears  even,  not  unworthy  of  attention,  that,  precisely,  at  the  time, 
when  the  Pietists  were  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  Zinzendorf,  as  weO 
as  the  founder  of  Methodism,  were  flourishing ;  there  arooe  in  tke 
Catholic  Church  a  less  celebrated  indeed,  but  not  less  active,  and,  (it 
regards  the  religious  life  of  Italy,)  not  less  influential  personage,-^ 
mean  St.  Alphonsiis  liiguori,  a  native  of  the  Neapolitan  territory,  wh<r 
took  compassion  on  the  neglected  people,  and  devoted  himself  to  their 
religious  and  moral  culture.*  The  important  distinction,  however,  is 
not  to  be  overlooked,  that  such  Catholic  institutes  spring  from  the  coin 
viction,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Church  only  is  to  be  infused  into  indi' 


•  See  Jeancard,  Vie  du  Bienheoreuz  Alphonie  Ligruori,  <v6qae  de  Ste.  Aftthe  de 
Goths,  et  fundateur  dc  la  Congregation  dee  PrdUxM  MiHionairea  du  trto  saiDt  Redenp' 
teur.  Louvain,  1829.  Born  in  the  year  1696,  of  an  old  and  noble  family,  Alpboo- 
SUB  Liguori  was  ordained  priest  in  17^6.  Touched  with  the  deepest  compassion  it 
the  sight  of  the  Lazzaroni,  he  united  himself  with  other  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to  de* 
Tote  his  energies  to  the  care  of  this  neglected  multitude.  He  founded  pious  congie. 
gations,  which  still  subsist,  and  at  present  amount  at  Naples  to  the  number  of  scf< 
enty-fivc,  each  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pcrsoBi. 
(Sec  p.  47-51.)  During  a  residence  in  the  country,  he  discovered  the  rude  and 
utterly  neglected  condition  of  the  peasantry.  *'  L*abandon  presque  g^n^ral,"  laTi 
Jeancard,  **  dans  lequcl  Alphonse  cut  alors  occasion  de  reconnoitre  que  Tivaient  let 
habitans  des  campagnes,  Ic  toucha  d'un  sensible  chagrin ;  il  lui  en  resta  une  impres- 
■ion  profonde,  dont  la  Providence,  qui  la  lui  ayoit  menag^e,  se  seryait  dans  U  suite 
poor  Tezdcution  des  grands  desseins  dont  eUe  voulait  que  ce  digne  ouvrier  ^vang^ 
lique  fut  I'instrumeni.'* — P.  8'2,  He  now  founded  an  Order,  which  was  deslioed  to 
meet  these  crying  wants.  The  idea  which  led  to  its  establishment,  is  this  :  it  usually 
happens  that  the  ordinary  ministry  of  souls  though  not  conducted  badly,  is  yet  car. 
lied  on  in  a  dull  and  drowsy  fashion.  With  the  priest,  the  parishes,  too,  slumber. 
Hence,  from  time  to  time,  an  extraordinary  religious  excitement  and  rcsuseitation  are 
Tsry  desirable,  which  then  the  local  clergy  can  keep  up.  This  extraordinary  religtoos 
excitement  the  missions,  undertaken  by  the  Redcmptionists,  are  designed  to  produce. 
From  the  same  views,  an  English  Parliament  onee  wished  to  do  away  entirely  with 
all  stationary  clergymen.  They  were  all  to  bo  constantly  changing  resideiice,  in  or. 
der  that  the  parishes  might  receive  new  ones,  and  thus  be  kept  in  a  '^vnstsnl  state  of 
life  and  excitement.    Ttiis  was  anothfar  eartrenie. 
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rtduals^  or  to  be  carefully  awakened  and  cherished  ;  while  the  abov^ 
oamed  sectS)  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree,  erer  assailed  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  religious  community,  out  of  which  they  arose,  and 
itrove  to  set  the  same  aside*  The  origin  of  Protestantism  itself  is  h6re 
felt ;  for,  as  the  Reformers  acted  against  the  Catholic  Church,  so  the 
community,  founded  by  them,  was,  in  turn,  treated  by  its  own  childrea 
in  the  like  manner.  The  want  of  reverence  towards  father  and  mother 
(for  such  b  the  Church  to  us  in  a  spiritual  relation,)  is  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation ;  and  the  wicked  spirit,  that  first  raised  the 
■on  up  against  his  father,  goes  out  of  the  son  as  soon  as  he  becomes  a 
parent,  and,  in  turn*  goads  his  ofispring  on  to  wreak  bloody  vengeanee 
«pon  him. 

The  man,  upon  whose  heart  the  spiritual  misery  of  the  English  people^ 
%t  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  made  a  deep 
impression,  was  John  Wesley,  distinguished  beyond  doubt  by  great 
talents,  classical  acquirements,  and,  (what  was  still  better,)  by  a  burning 
zeal  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Rightly  doth  his  biogra|>her  say,  that,  in 
other  times  and  other  circumstances,  he  would  have  been  the  founder 
of  a  religious  order,  or  a  reforming  pope.  With  his  brother  Charles, 
and  some  others,^— among  whom  the  eloquent,  gentle,  kind-heartedt 
but  in  every  respect  far  less  gifted,  Whitfield,  soon  became  emi* 
nent, — John  Wesley,  from  the  year  1729,  lived  at  Oxford,  as  a  student 
and  assistant  teacher,  devoted  to  the  most  rigid  ascetic  exercises,  and 
careless,  as  was  right,  about  the  remarks  of  the  world.  From  the  strict 
observance  of  a  pious  method  of  life,  which  evinced  itsulf,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  an  interior  spirit,  the  pious  association  obtained  at  first  in  a 
well-meant  sense,  and  then  by  way  of  ridicule,  the  name  of  Methodists^ 
which  then  became  generally  attached  to  them.* 


{  Lzxvi. — Peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Methoditti.    Marks  of  d'liinction  betweea  them 
and  the  Herriihutters.     Division  of  the  sect  into  Wesleyans  and  Whitficlditea. 

Still  holding  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Anglican  Chorch,  ani 
fully  retaining  its  liturgy  and  constitution,  the  Methodists,  at  first, 
propagated  through  smaller  circles,  out  of  Oxford,  only  their  ascetic 


*  Soathej,  vol  i.  p.  49.  **  They  were  tometimcs  called,  in  ridicule,  Sacramenta. 
riana,  BibIo>canter8,  Bible-maths,  and  even  the  Holj  Club.  A  certain  indlvidmil, 
who,  by  hb  knowledj^e  and  religious  feeling,  rot«  superior  to  the  multitude,  observed, 
m  reference  to  the  methodical,  regular  mode  of  life  of  these  despised  men,  that  a  new 
sect  of  Methodists  had  sprung  up.**  Allunon  was  ben  made  to  a  medical  sehool  of 
tfasti 
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» tiieir  hours  of  prayer,  their  Bible«reading8,  $ai 
Their  mode  of  teaching,  at  6r8t«  difierad 
.  only  by  the  great  stress  they  laid  on  moral  per« 
[  xhmw  Md  to  be  possible  to  the  regenerated.  The  eaergf 
of  tbeir  sermons,  delivered,  as  they  were,  from  tbe 
4HpH»  ^  tte  Aostican  Church,  attracted,  in  a  very  short  timet  crowifa 
4ii  iMtfiM» .  4*  dMit,  encouraged  by  success,  they  soon  selected  the 
4pn  Miifk  w  die  thestre  of  their  exertions,  and,  indeed,  principally 
«a^  ^^aNa»  «»  had  been  the  scene  of  every  sensual  excess. 

n^  winMinninre  of  John  Wesley  with  some  Hermhutters,  prind' 
gn^  ««Mn  tevni  \itechmann,  whom,  as  a  fellow-passenger  on  a  voyafe 
41^  9  \uwffica«  his  brother  Charles  had,  in  the  year  1736,  learned  to 
IBM*  4M  <H<nefn ;  then  his  connexion  with  Spangenberg-*4iis  visit  to 
.^  'ieoMMtt  c^HnoMinities  in  Germany  and  Holland,  occasioned  a  nev 
ifeM  bi8^Mry  of  his  interior  life.  He  became  acquainted  with 
that  after  the  previous  convulsive  feelings,  the  dearat 
^  «^  gnice  before  God,  accompanied  with  a  heavenly,  ia* 
MUk  "niai:^  Mtiat  suddenly  arise  in  the  soul ;  and  this  doctrine  obtaioeil 
k^  «a«l  ttttw  at  least,  his  fullest  conviction.  Yet  it  was  only  some 
mW«  he  was  favoured  with  such  a  moment,  and  (as  he  himself 
.0  ^Ni  t^  29th  May,  1739,  in  Aldersgate-street,  London,  at  a 
Wore  nine  o'clock.  How,  amid  such  violent,  inward  emotions, 
MM  oWd  be  so  accurately  observed,  the  striking  of  the  clock 
b  «  ho  watch  attended  to,  is,  indeed,  marvellous  to  conceive! 
;^MMtite  Lutheran  doctrine  was,  thenceforward,  embraced  with 
wtlour,  was  everywhere  preached  up,  and  never  failed  to  be 
^  i%ilh  .Wden  conversions.  The  impressive  eloquence  of  Whit* 
.^HvmlN,  was  very  successful  in  bringing  about  such  momentary 
»<*  lllv.  that  were,  very  frequently,  accompanied  with  convulsive 
«K  •K*  -Nitunil  rwults  of  an  excessive  excitement  of  the  imagination, 
\  "Kvi^hN  fbr  the  greater  part,  totally  ignorant,  and  deeply  de- 
,  !%^<KHiiena  of  this  kind  were  called  •*  the  outward  signs  of 
;*  juhI  wt^rv  even  held  to  be  miracles.*    The  pulpits  of  the  Estab- 


j^5  t>miUm»  in  Tol.  u.  p.  478  (German  traHfilation.)  that  the  teachcra  of  a 

-  U*uu  adMol  at  Kingswood,  would  not  permit  boya,  of  from  seven  to  ei^t 

««tf^^  ^»%  «w  l»**«  *nj  ''"t,  »*  unta  they  had  obtained  a  clear  feeling  of  the  pardoo' 
l^rr  *  ^#w»^  rh«  poor  children  were  driven  to  the  vei|ro  of  insanitj  ;  and,  at 
^^4n  **<»»^  ioniNurinf  contrition  aroic,  and  thereupon  the  full  con»ciou«nc«  of 
%MN  **J*>'  ^4«i*!*l  •  Wealcy,  who  was  himself  present  at  this  act  of  extreme  foil/ 
^^  ^><i»»K>  ;^^vea  of  and  encouraged  it.  Of  course,  in  a  very  short  lime,  no 
4IUI. «.  «i«  «*i»A  *  wf«ner»tion  wu  any  longer  to  be  discerned ;  and  heicupcp 
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bed  Church  were  refused  to  the  entfamiaslB  and  &iiatici»  as  th» 
sdiodisti  were  now  called ;  and,  thereby,  the  occasion  was  afforded 
the  latter,  to  constitute  themselves  into  an  independent  body.  Ws». 
r  now  raised  himself  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  ordain^  priests^ 
pretended  Greek  bishop,  called  Erasmus,  then  residing  in  England^ 
IS  also  solicited  to  impart  holy  orders.  The  separation  from  tha 
iglican  Church  was  now  formally  proclaimed,  and  the  most  strenuoiM 
position  commenced.* 

The  friendly  relations  between  the  Hermhutters  and  the  Methodisia 
ire  also  soon  disturbed.  A  weighty  cause  for  tfais^  as  Southey  justly 
serves,  was,  doubtless,  to  be  looked  for  in  the  fact,  that  neither  Zia- 
ndorf  nor  Wesley  were  disposed  to  hold  a  subordinate  position,  one 
the  other :  and  two  chiefs  could  not  be  honoured  in  the  same  com- 
inity.  But,  there  also  existed  strong  internal  motives  for  this  opp<H 
ton,  and  they  were  the  two  following.  In  the  first  place,  according 
the  Hermhutters,  all  prayer,  all  Bible-reading,  all  benevdent  actions 
ior  to  regeneration — that  is  to  say,  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
ove  described  turning  point  in  life,  are  not  only  fruitless,  but  even 
adiy  poison  ;— a  doctrine,  indeed,  often  put  forth  by  Luther,  but 
lich  Wesley  rightly  held  to  be  untrue  in  itself,  and  productive  of  the 
Mt  fatal  consequences.  An  English  Herrnhutter,  or  Moravian  Bro- 
M*,  said,  that  for  twenty  years  he  had  faithfully  observed  all  the 
Dlesiastical  precepts,  but  had  never  found  Christ  But  hereupon 
ring  become  disobedient,  he  immediately  contracted  as  intimate  an 
ion  with  Christ,  as  that  which  joins  the  arms  to  the  body.f  The 
:ond  stumbling-block,  in  the  way  of  union*  was  on  the  part  of  the 
9thodists.  They  taught,  that,  by  the  evangelical  perfection,  which 
i  regenerate  possess,  a  moral  condition  is  to  be  understood,  wherein 
en  all  the  irregular  motions  of  concupiscence— every  involuntary 
pulse  of  sensuality  stimulating  to  evil,  are  utterly  unknown.  Against 
sh  a  doctrine  the  Hermhutters  protested  with  reason ;  and  Spangen* 
rg  replied  as  follows :  **  So  soon,'*  says  he,  **  as  we  are  justified,  (or 
cen  into  favour  by  God,)  a  new  man  awakes  within  us.  But,  the 
1  man  abideth,  even  to  the  day  of  our  death ;  and  ia  this  old  man 


Mley  teitifiet  hii  astonithment  in  the  following  paMage :  *'  I  pasMd  an  hour  amo^ 

I  ehildren  al  Kingswood.    Strange  enough !    What  is  become  of  the  wonderfiil 

ik  of  grace,  which  Grod,  last  September,  wronght  among  the  boja?    It  ii  gone! 

ia  Taniibed  r*  Sie,  Slc, 

*  Yet  sabaequently  there  were  Methodists,  again,  who  adhered  to  the  EetaMiahed 

oreh. 

[  Sonthey,  voL  i.  p.  309.    Compare  an  equafly  remarkable  psMage  in  p.  313. 
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i^maiDeth  the  old,  corrupt  heart.  But,  the  heart  of  the  new  man  is 
cleao,  and  the  new  man  is  stronger  than  the  old ;  so  that,  albeit  co^ 
rvpt  Nature  ever  continues  to  struggle,  it  can  never  conquer,  as  long  as 
we  can  retain  our  eyes  fixed  upon  Christ."*  The  form  of  this  reply 
kas  mdoubtedly  much,  that  is  objectionable;  for,  we  are  ezpreariy 
required  to  put  off  the  old  man,  and  to  put  on  the  new  one.  The  same 
idea  is  abo  expressed  by  the  words,  '*  new  birth,"  •*  new  creation,"  and 
the  hke  ;  hence,  we  are  to  have  not  two  hearts,  but  onhr  one.  Bat, 
•a  the  other  hand,  this  reply  to  the  Methodists,  is,  in  substance,  pe^ 
lectly  correct ;  although  the  degrees,  in  the  life  of  the  regenerate,  are 
Bot  minutely  traced,  the  setting  forth  whereof  might  have  rendered 
poesihle  a  reconciliation  between  the  Methodists  and  the  Hermhutters. 
That  Spangenberg,  too,  should,  in  so  unqualified  a  manner,  have  repre- 
sented the  new  man,  as  being  able  to  conquer,  and  the  regenerated,  as 
teaHy  triumphing  in  the  struggle  against  the  incentives  to  grievous  sin, 
proves  the  great  revolution  of  opinion,  which  Spener  had  brought  about 
i»  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  wherein  the  Herrnhutters  had  also  taken 

Tha  controversy  adverted  to,  divided,  also,  Wesley  and  Whitfield. 
The  latter,  like  the  Herrnhutters,  combatted  the  exaggerated  views  of 
the  former,  respecting  the  perfection  of  the  regenerate,  and,  in  this  re- 
spect, chose  the  better  part ;  but,  on  another  point,  Wesley  defended 
the  truth  against  Whitfield.  The  latter  was  a  partisan  of  the  most 
figid  predestinarianism,  which  the  former  classed  among  the  most 
abominable  opinions  that  had  ever  sprung  up  in  a  human  head,  and 
which  could  by  no  means  be  tolerated.  In  this  way,  not  only  did  the 
mutual  approximation  between  the  Herrnhutters  and  the  Methodists 
(kil  of  terminating,  in  the  desired  union,  but,  the  one  sect  of  Methodists 
broke  into  two,  that  opposed  each  other  with  bitter  animosity. 

These  sectaries,  however,  by  their  mode  of  reasoning  with  each 
other,  excite  in  the  mind  the  most  painful  feelings.  It  is  not  without 
a  sense  of  insuperable  disgust,  that  we  see  Spangenberg  appeal  against 
Wesley  to  his  own  experience,  and  that  of  the  other  Herrnhutters; 
whence,  nothing  else  could  be  inferred,  than  that  they  had  such  Ar- 
ticular experiences,  but  by  no  means,  that  such  things  must  so  be. 
The  Wesleyans,  in  their  turn,  brought  forward  men  and  women,  who 
appealed  to  their  own  experience,  and  thence  proved  that  the  regenerate 
no  longer  perceive,  in  themselves,  the  disorderly  motions  of  sensuality, 
and  are  in  every  respect  free  from  sin  or  even  failing. f     The  most 

*  Soathey,  vol.  i  p.  317.    Zinzendorfa  ExaggerationB,  p.  321. 
t  SouUwy,  vol.  i.  p.  318. 
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gofirtical  exaltation  of  oneself,  to  be  a  pattern  to  all,  meetg  us  here  in 
B  most  repulsive,  appalling  form,  against  which  the  slightest  spark  of 
lame,  we  should  think,  would  rise  up,  and  kindle  into  a  flame.  Lastly, 
Fhitfiekl,  too,  came  forward  with  a  shocking  arrogance,  denominated 
jr  him  humility,  and  appealed  to  his  inward  experiences,  in  proof  of 
le  theory  of  absolute  predestination.* 

The  prevalence  of  Antinomian  principles,  even  among  the  Wesleyan 
[ethodists  was  of  very  important  consequence.  Wesley  dis^nguished 
etween  justification  and  sanctification,  although  he  allowed  both  to 
ftke  place,  at  the  same  moment.  But,  in  despite  of  an  asserted  inward 
OBnexioa,  between  the  two  things,  the  mere  assumption,  that  Divine 
rrace  could  be  annexed  to  any  other  principle,  in  our  spiritual  lifoi 
tian  that  whereby  man  manifests  his  obedience  unto  God,  necessarily 
m1  to  a  contempt  of  the  law ;  so  that,  even  here  also,  the  doctrine  that 
lan  is  justified  by  faith  only,  betrays  its  essentially  Antinomian  charac- 
3r.  The  following  account,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  a  quarter  per- 
sctly  friendly  to  the  Methodists,  cannot  lie  under  the  suspicion  of 
lisrepresentation.  Fletcher, — a  very  remarkable,  active,  and  amiable 
isciple  of  Wesley, — ^says,  in  his  Checks  to  Antinomicmism :  ^  Antino- 
lian  principles  have  spread  like  wildfire  among  our  societies.  Many 
ersons,  spsaking  in  the  most  glorious  manner  of  Christ,  and  their 
iterest  in  his  complete  salvation,  have  been  found  living  in  the  grossest 
nmoralities.  How  few  of  our  societies,  where  cheating,  extorting,  or 
>m3  other  evil,  hath  not  broke  out,  and  given  such  shakes  to  the  Ark 
f  the  Gospel,  that,  had  not  the  Lord  interposed,  it  must  have  been 
verset  I  I  have  seen  them,  who  pass  for  believers,  follow  the  strain  of 
orrupt  nature ;  and  when  tkey  should  have  exclaimed  against  Anti* 
omianism,  I  have  heard  them  cry  out  against  the  legality  of  their  wicked 
earts^  which  they  said,  stUl  suggested^  that  they  were  to  do  something 
or  their  salvation,"  (that  is  to  say,  the  voice  of  their  conscience  ever 
ried  out  against  their  immoral  conduct ;  but,  they  held  that  voice  to 
e  a  temptation  of  Satan,  who  wished  to  derogate  from  the  power  of 


t  Soathej,  vol.  i.  p.  337.  '*  Pardon  me,**  wrote  WUtfiM  to  Weriej,  '*  that  I  ex- 
ort  joo,  in  humility,  no  longer  to  retist,  with  this  boldneM,  the  doctrine  of  election, 
inee  you  yoorwlf  oonfeaa  that  you  have  not  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  within  yon, 
nd  are  that  no  competent  jadge  in  this  matter.  This  living  testimony,  Qod  several 
ears  ago  granted  to  me ;  and  I  stand  up  for  election Oh !  I  have  never  read 

syllabic  of  Calvin's  writings ;  my  doctrine  I  have  from  Christ  and  His  apostles; 
Sod  himself  hath  announced  it  to  me ;  as  it  pleased  Him  to  send  me  out  first,  and  to 
nlighten  me  first,  so  I  hope  he  gives  me  now  also  the  light"  The  jeparation  of  the 
MO  oceuored  in  the  year  1740. 
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•• 


AilOi.)  ^Ilow  Tow  of  our  oelebrmted  pulpits,**  continual  Fletekr* 
wlmrn  iiifira  Imi  not  boon  said  for  na»  than  agakui  it !" 
Flntdlinr  citm  tbo  Metkoditt  Hill  in  particiilar,  as  a»eriing,  **TVik 
nvim  adullfiry  and  niurdrr  do  not  hurt  the  pSeaaant  children,  but  rathflr 
Wiirk  l(ir  tlioir  food  :  God  teos  no  sin  in  beUerera,  whatever  aioi  tkj 
limy  rommit.  My  tins  nay  diipieuw  God*  my  person  is  always  ae- 
«MipUbl»  to  Hioik  Tbon^  i  should  outabi  Manasses,  I  should  not  be 
\»m  a  pk*aianl  child,  beeauw  God  always  Tiews  me  in  Christ  Henoi^ 
in  tho  niidsl  oi  aAillsitisw  ■mvAhb;  aad  incests ;  He  can  address  tut 
with 'ihiM  art  nttiur»avrlM«wmsr«Bdefiled;  there  is  no  spot  in  thesb' 
It  I*  a  auMS  i^MraNcsMSdtMrstf'ikrsdhsofanent  to  distinguish  sinsaccoi^ 
mif  ^^lW  Asrc  w< sciMMSf  a»  ikr fttaoo.  Ahhoogh  i  highly  bhaB» 
iImw  «^  fa«^  ^IWt  «» MIL  mac  fnw  mmj  abound,'  yet  adultery,  incesl^ 
anil  WMPim.  ^teJ*.  :qM»  iai  wliilBb.  sadke  me  holier  on  earth,  and  mcr* 
i«w  sa  Viaws»;:*  «nc  »  ^  svi;^  ^hr  asre  I  need  the  pardoning  grace  of 

Aiiha  V^Mrv  w«»  sHVMMy  ta«c«ned  at  the  spread  of  such  opinions 
Ifer  ilsaHftw  MMSMSii:  a  Cllfaiiti^  in  the  year  177a,  which  took 
tsw^  laiil^wnniM  :»r  saMcqrisia.  WAf-Hi  prafessed  by  the  Methodiiii» 
«akr  ^OHi^k  >gsm^ni|^i»^  sftnr  sK  ^hr  ovil  entirely  originated  in  ths 
w^^nR  aa»  sftniitei  ^hr  sssnl  bw;  that  believersan 

Christian  liberty  dispeuNS 

The  following  le- 

.1^  «L  ^  MMv  ^  9m  imam  j— ftiwg<w  as  to  the  merit  of  works,  to 

tfijeiM»  aw  well  entitled  to  attention.    ^Tako 

Mh  jB«e  Ivaacd  coo  much  towards  CalriaiBOU 

iMHahsMrr  our  Lord  himself  taught  •»  to  ise 

wii  ongit  ntver  to  be  ashamed  of  it.     2.  Witk 

N|fi».'  tte»  aiw  our  Lord  has  expressly  commaaded 

r«  wmrk  for  the  meal  that  endmrtth  to 

^-«k     S.  ^<l»i>aiinwissifed  it  asa  maxim,  that  a  man  is  to 

«  «Ml»  .^  wrikaAMa.    Nothing  can  be  more  false.    Tfho- 

tftai  %rtMr  wil^  €tod»  should  cease  from  evil,  and  kan 

^     %iHi^««tf  't^aaau  dhould  do  vxyrks  meet  for  repenlamx, 

N«.  %  Mi^  fi»  M^  t^  ted  fiiTOur,  what  does  he  do  them  for  ? 

Not  by  the  merit  of  works,  but  by 

we  then  been  disputing  about,  for 

mkout  words.     As  to  merii  itself,  of 


<   <«»^    i«K. 


.  Tol.  ii.  pp.  22,  200.  21 5.     Worki ;  fot 
f  1^.  ICbMr*!  End  of  Reli|rioiBi  Contnvmij,  LbO. 
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rhich  we  have  been  so  dreadfully  afraid,  we  are  rewarded  according  to 
ur  workst  yea,  because  of  our  works.  How  does  this  differ  from  for 
he  sake  of  our  works  7  And  how  differs  this  from  secundum  merita 
perum^  as  our  works  deserve  ?  Can  you  split  this  hair  7  I  doubt  I 
annot"*     Wesley  was  evidently  very  near  the  truth.     Thus  much  as 

0  the  peculiarities  of  the  Methodists,  so  far  as  they  fall  within  the 
cope  of  the  present  inquiry. 

We  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  the  Methodists  have  acquired 
reat  merit  by  the  instruction,  and  the  religious  and  moral  reform,  of 
nde-and  deoply  degraded  classes  of  men ;  as  for  instance,  the  colliers 
f  Kingswood,  and  the  negro  slaves  in  America.  Their  wild  way  of 
(reaching,  which  is  not  entirely  the  result  of  their  doctrines,  has  evinced 
ts  fitness  for  the  obtuse  intellect  and  feelings  of  auditors,  who  could 
oly  be  roused  to  some  sort  of  life,  by  a  violent  method  of  terrifying  the 
magination.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  on  one  occasion,  to  a  minis- 
Br,  who  declared  it  impossible  to  convert  a  drunkard,  and  who  said,  that 

1  least  no  example  of  such  a  conversion  had  ever  come  to  his  know- 
sdge,  Wesley  replied,  that  in  his  society,  there  were  many  converts  of 
hat  kind.  There  are  certain  moral  and  intellectual  capacities  and 
onditions,  which  only  a  certain  style  of  preaching  suits  ;  and  on  which 
▼ery  other  makes  no  impression.  Hence,  it  is  to  be  considered  a 
;reat  misfortune,  when,  in  any  fdace,  all  things  are  modelled  after  a 
jiiform  plan.  This  is  to  render  the  Spirit  at  once  inaccessible  and 
Doperative,  for  many  preachers  and  many  descriptions  of  peeple ;  for 
he  Spirit  delighteth,  at  times,  even  in  eccentric  forms. 

*  Soothej,  voL  ii.  p.  366. 


C  HAPTER    IV. 

THB  DOOTRINS   OP  gWSDSXBOSG.* 

i  LzzTu. — Some  preliminarf  hklorieal  Bemtrka. 

Onb  of  the  moet  mysterious  pheDomena  in  historyt  is  the  director  of 
mines,  Emanuel  Swedenborgf  the  son  of  a  Swedish  hiahopy  and  wbo 
departed  this  life  in  the  year  1772.  He  was»  on  one  hand,  distinguished 
for  acuteness  of  intellect,  and  for  a  wide  range  of  knowledge, — parti- 
cularly in  the  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  which  he  culti* 
yated  with  great  success,  as  is  evinced  hy  many  writings,  highly  prized 
in  his  day  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  noted  for  his  full  conTiction, 
tiiat  he  had  held  intercourse  with  the  world  of  spirits,  whereby  he  be* 
Keyed  that  he  obtained  information  on  all  matters  in  anywise  clainuog 
the  attention  of  the  religious  man.     He  imagined  himself  to  be  trans* 
ported  into  heaven,  and  to  be  there  favoured,  with  oral  instructions  bf 
the  Deity  and  His  angels,  as  to  the  Divine  essence— the  emanation  of 
the  world  from  God — the  purport  of  the  Divine  revelations,  and  the 
consummation  of  the  Church — the  nature  of  heaven  and   hell,  and 
many  other  things. 

Professor  von  Gorres  has,  in  his  work,  entitled,  "  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg,  his  visions,  and  his  relations  to  the  Church,**  and  likewise  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  writings  of  Henry  Suso,  newly  edited  by  Diepen- 
brock,  very  convincingly  proved,  that,  from  the  very  high  character  of 
this  visionary,  acknowledged  by  his  contemporaries  to  be  pure  and 
blameless,  the  idea  of  intentional  deceit,  on  his  part,  cannot  be  at  all 
entertained ;  and  that  his  ecstacies  may  best  be  explained  by  animal 
magnetism.  As  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  latter 
science,  1  must  abstain  from  offering  any  opinion  on  the  matter ;  par- 
ticularly, as  the  object  of  this  inquiry  demands  no  elucidation  of 
Swedenborg's  psychological  state.  We  are  here  merely  engaged  with 
his  peculiar  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  views,  and  will  leave  out  of 
question  his  theosophistical,  cosmogonic,  and  other  like  theories ;  for, 


*  This  article  I  inwrted  in  the  fourth  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  of  TViftts- 
gem,  ibr  the  year  1830.    It  appean  here  with  only  a  few  alterationa  and  additkms. 
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these  form  no  part  of  the  tenets  of  faith  constituting  the  New  Church. 
These  doctrines  we  shall  now  set  forth,  chiefly  as  they  are  stated  in  his 
last  writing,  published  shortly  prior  to  his  death,  and  entitled  :  ^  Troe 
Christian  Religion,  containing  the  Universal  Theology  of  the  New 
Church."* 

The  relation,  wherein  Swedenborg  placed  himself  in  regard  to  the 
new  community  he  founded,  is  the  first  thing  which  claims  our  atten- 
tion. He  considers  himself,  not  only  to  be  a  restorer  of  primitira 
Christianity,  and  to  be  a  divine  envoy,  in  the  same  comprehensive 
sense,  as  Luther  ;  but,  he  was  under  the  firm  conviction,  that  he  had, 
in  the  most  solemn  way,  been  commissioned  by  God  in  heaven,  to  in- 
troduce a  new  and  imperishable  era  in  the  Church.  The  second  com- 
ing of  the  Lord,  which  is  promised  in  the  Gospel,  was  to  take  place  in 
him.  Not  that  he  held  himself  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  taught  that  God  could  no  more  appear  in  a  human 
form,  and  that  the  foretold  second  advent  of  the  Jjord  must  be  inter- 
preted, as  only  the  general  and  victorious  establishment  of  His  truth 
and  love  among  men — as  His  manifestation  in  the  word.  This  con- 
summation of  the  Christian  Church,  he  calls  the  new  heaven  and  the 
new  earth,  the  new  celestial  Jerusalem,  whereof  the  Scripture  speaketh.f 
This  new  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  began,  according  to  Swedenborgi 
on  the  I9th  June,  1770; — precisely  the  very  day  after  the  termination 
of  the  work,  from  which  we  have  taken  the  above  statements,  and 
which  was  to  go  forth  into  all  the  world,  and  win  over  the  elect.  For, 
as  soon  as,  according  to  our  authority,  the  last  words  of  this  book  were 
written  down,  Jesus  Christ  sent  his  apostles  throughout  the  whole 
spiritual  world,  to  announce  to  the  same  the  glad  tidings,  that  hence- 
forth He,  whose  kingdom  hath  no  end,  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever; 
and  all  this,  in  order  that  what  stands  written  in  Daniel  (vii.  13,  14,) 
and  in  Revelations  (xi.  15,)  might  be  fulfilled.  The  aforesaid  mission 
of  the  apostles,  was  also  foretold  in  Matthew  (xxiv.  31.):^ 

*  **True  Chriftian  Religion;  containing;  the  Univerial  Theology  of  the  new 
Church.**  By  Emanael  Swedenborgi  lenraiii  of  the  Lord  Jesui  Chriit.  Trandated 
finom  the  original  Latin  work,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  jear  1771,  toI.  ii.  5th  edi. 
tkm.    London :  1819.    The  Latin  original  I  haTC  not  been  able  to  procure. 

t  Loc.  cit  vol.  ii.  p.  503. 

t  Loc.  cit.  p.  547.  **  After  this  work  was  finished,  the  Lord  called  together  Hit 
twelve  disciples,  who  followed  Him  in  the  world  ;  and  the  next  day  He  sent  them 
throughoql  the  whole  spiritual  world  to  preach  the  Gospel,  that  the  Lord  Jesas  Christ 
reigncth,  whose  kingdom  shall  endnre  for  erer  and  ever,  according  to  the  prophecy  in 
Daniel,  c  vii.  13,  14;  and  in  the  Revelations,  c.  zi.  15;  and  that  they  are  blessed, 
who  come  to  the  marriage  sapper  of  the  Lamb.** — Revel,  xix.  9.  This  was  done  on 
the  19th  day  of  Jane,  in  the  year  1770. 
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{Lzmu. — I^raoiic«l  tendency  of  Swedenboig^ — ^Hii  judgment  on  tlie  Refocmeiii 
and  his  account  of  their  destiny  in  the  next  life. 

The  doctrinal  system  of  the  Swedish  prophet  has  by  no  means,  as  we 
should  be  disposed  to  believe  from  many  of  his  speculations,  a  mainly 
flieosopfaistic  tendency,  but  on  the  contrary,  an  eminently  practical 
one.     It  sprung  out  of  an  opposition  to  the  Protestant  principle  of  justi- 
ication,  and  the  ulterior  doctrines  therewith  connected ;  for,  Sweden- 
borg  also  held  this  whole  body  bf  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  tenets  to  be 
•ttbversiTe  of  morality,  and  extremely  pernicious  to  practical  Ckrisd- 
anity.     From  this  polemical  spirit,  alf  the  Tirtoes  and  the  delects  ef 
this  sectary  are  to  be  deduced.     That  such  is  really  the  case,  is  mam- 
Ast  from  the  very  great  and  unwearied  attention,  which,  in  lengthened 
portions  of  his  writings,  he  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the*  above- 
mentioned  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  as  well  as  from  the  fact,  that  on 
every  occasion,  and  when  we  least  expect,  he  recurs  to  the  subject,  and 
iets  forth  the  pernicious  iuflnence  of  these  errors,  on  moral  and  religi- 
ous life.     Swedenborg  is  wont  to  support  his  peculiar  tenets,  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  immediate  teaching  of  the  higher  spirits,  wherewith  ke  bad 
been  favoured.     Hence,  to  the  several  articles  of  doctrine  he  affixes  an 
appendix,  wherein  he  gives  a  description  of  these  celestial  conferencefl^ 
often  with  great  minuteness,  and  entering  into  many  subordinate  cir- 
cumstances.    But,  none  of  his  doctrinal  views  does  he  uphold  by  such 
numerous  visions,  as  that  of  his  hostility  to  the  Protestant  doctrine  of 
Justification.*     Angels  inform  the  visionary,  that  not  faith  alone,  bat 
together  with  the  same,  charity  also  justifies  and  saves.     In  proof  of 
this,  he  relates  the  substance  of  a  dialogue  heard  by  him,  and  which  oc- 
curred between  some  angels  and  several  Protestants,  who  had  arrived 
fn  the  other  world.     To  the  most  various  questions  the  latter  con- 
stantly replied,  that  for  them  faith  must  supply  the  place  of  all  things, 
and  hence  they  received  the  final  sentence, — that  they  were  like  an 
artist,   who   could  play  but  one  tune,  and  therefore  showed   tbeoi- 
Selves  unworthy  of  the  society  of  superior  spirits.     In  contrast  with 
this,  the  following  conversation  between  angels,  and  some  other  new- 
comers from  this  world,  is  given.     ^'  What  signifies  Faith  ?     To  believe 
what  the  Word  of  God  teacheth.   What  is  charity  ?    To  practise  what 
that  word  teacheth.     Hast  thou  believed  only  what  thou  hast  read  in 
the  word,  or  hast  thou  acted  also  according  to  it  ?    I  have  also  acted 
according  to  it.     My  friend,  come  with  us,  and  take  up  thy  dweUing  in 


*  For  instance,  vol.  i.  p.  314, 317,  647,  649  ^  vol.  IL  p.  80, 9S,  100, 169L 
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the  midst  of  xia*^  With  Luther  and  Melancthon,  alaot  Swedenborgt  in 
his  celestial  travels,  made  acquaintance,  and  he  gives  us  the  following 
account  of  them.  Luther  (when  Swedenborg  visited  the  spiritual 
kingdom,)  was  not  in  heaven»  but  in  a  sort  of  purgatory*-«n  intermedin 
ate  place,  where  attempts  for  his  improvement  were  practised  on  him* 
When  Luther,  we  are  further  told,  arrived  in  the  next  world,  he  found 
himself  in  a  locality,  which  Bwedenborg  honoured  with  a  visit,  and 
which  perfectly  resembled  his  domicile  in  Wittenberg.  With  Uie 
greatest  self-complacencyt  Luther  collected  around  him  all  his  disciples 
and  adherents,  as  they  successively  entered  into  the  spiritual  kingdocDi 
and  in  proportion  as  they  had  evinced  more  zeal  and  penetration  in  de- 
fence of  hb  doctrine,  he  honoured  them  with  a  seat  nearer  to  hims^ 
as  their  leader. 

With  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  firmest  confidence,  Luther  was 
incessantly  setting  forth  his  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith  alone,  bt* 
fore  this  circle,  when  he  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  the  information, 
that  that  doctrine  was  thoroughly  false,  and,  that  if  he  wished  to  enter 
into  beatitude,  he  must  utterly  renounce  it.  For  a  long  time  he  would 
not  yield,  until  at  last  he  began  to  doubt,  whether  he  were  in  the  tnilli. 
Swedeiiborg,  on  his  departure,  received  from  an  angel  the  consolatory 
assurance,  that  Luther  seemed  really  to  perceive  his  errors,  and  afibrded 
e^ery  hope  of  a  thorough  amendment.  Swedenborg  assigns  the  follow* 
ing  reason  for  this.  Before  the  beginning  of  his  Reformation,  Luther 
was  member  of  a  Church,  which  exalts  charity  above  faith.  Educated 
in  this  doctrine  from  infancy,  he  was  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  it, 
Aat,  though  without  a  clear  consciousness  of  it,  it  ever  regulated  his 
inward  spiritual  life  ;  and,  on  this  account,  even  after  he  had  declaied 
war  against  the  Catholic  Church,  he  was  enabled  to  give  such  excellent 
instruction  in  respect  to  charity.  His  own  doctrine  t>f  Justification  fa^r 
Faith  alone*  on  the  other  hand,  so  little  set  aside  the  conviction  of  has 
youthful  days,  that  it  belonged  more  to  his  external,  than  internal  man.* 
it  was  otherwise  with  his  disciples,  who  had  been  confirmed  in  his  doc* 
trine.     As  an  illustrative  instance,  he  recounts  the  destinies^  whiohy 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  553.  '*  I  was  informed  bj  the  examining  angela,  that  this  chieftain  o  ' 
the  Chorch  it  in  «  state  of  conyenion,  far  before  many  others,  who  have  confirmed 
themseWes  in  the  doctrine  of  Jnstification  by  ftiith  alone ;  and  tiiat,  because  in  iris 
jroothfiil  days,  before  he  began  his  work  of  Reformationf  he  had  receiTcd  a  stroog 
tiaetiire  of  the  doctrine,  which  maintains  the  preeminence  of  charity :  this  was  the 
reason,  why,  both  in  his  writings  and  sermons,  he  gave  such  excellent  instruction  in 
regard  to  charity ;  and  hence,  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  ftttth  of  Jnstification  with 
him,  was  implanted  in  his  external  natural  man,  but  not  rooted  in  his  internal  spirit- 
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^ter  his  death,  befell  MelaDcthon.  He,  too,  was  no  iDhabitant  of  bet* 
Ten  :— on  the  contrary,  he  must  previously  abandon  his  opinions  rospect* 
ing  Justification  by  faith  alone,  before  he  can  enter  into  eternal  life.-* 
Philip  Melancthon  was  seen  by  Swedenborg,  as  he  was  Eealously  en- 
gaged in  the  composition  of  a  book  ;  but,  he  was  unable  to  make  aoj 
progress  in  his  work.  He  was  ever  writing  down  the  words  :  **  Ftilh 
alone  saves ;"  when  the  words  as  often  again  disappeared.  The  reatoii 
of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  they  are  utterly  devoid  of  truth,  and  in  the 
next  world  no  error  can  endure.  All  attempts  to  bring  this  Reformer 
to  a  better  way  of  thinking,  have  hitherto  failed.  On  one  occasion,  iB* 
deed,  he  wrote  down  the  proposition,  ^  Faith  together  with  charity, 
justifies  ;"  but,  as  that  proposition  did  not  spring  out  of  the  inmost  feel- 
ings of  his  soul,  but  had  only  been  taught  him,  it  could  be  attended 
with  no  success.  In  vain  we  seek  for  an  assurance,  that  Melancthon 
too,  could  look  forward  to  a  termination  of  his  painful  state ;  Calvin 
experiences  a  still  worse  fate,  because  he  was  always,  as  Swedenborg 
■ays,  a  sensual  man  ;  and,  beside  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Justification, 
maintained  also  the  revolting  error  of  an  absolute  and  eternal  predesti- 
nation of  some  to  beatitude,  and  of  others,  to  damnation.  Swedenborg 
■aw  him,  on  that  account,  thrown  down  into  a  pit,  filled  with  the  moit 
abominable  spirits. 

The  Catholics,  too,  according  to  our  seer,  must,  in  many  respects 
change  their  convictions,  before  they  can  quit  the  immediate  state  in 
the  next  life,  and  enter  into  a  higher  sphere.  Strangely  prejudiced, 
however,  as  Swedenborg  is,  against  the  Catholic  Church — ill  as  he  u 
wont  to  speak  about  popes,  bishops,  and  saints,  he  yet  communicates 
the  information,  that  if  Catholics  perform  works  of  charity  only  in  sim- 
plicity, and  think  more  of  God  than  of  the  pope,  their  transition  to  pure 
truth,  and  thereby  to  eternal  felicity,  is  as  easy,  **  as  it  is  to  enter  into 
a  temple,  when  the  doors  are  thrown  open  ;  or,  into  a  palace,  by  passing 
between  the  sentinels,  who  keep  guard  in  the  outer  courts,  when  the 
king  enjoins  admission  ;  or,  as  it  is  to  lift  up  the  countenance  and  look 
toward  heaven,  when  angelic  voices  are  heard  therein."* 

Evident,  as  it  now  is,  that  Swedenborg's  reforming  zeal  was  particu- 
larly directed  against  the  errors  in  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  Jusfifica* 
tion  ;  yet,  his  attempts  to  undermine  the  same,  were  conducted  with  a 
destructive  ignorance ;  for  he  undermined  withal,  the  very  foundations 
of  Christianity.  Looking  for  the  connexion,  wherein  the  notion  of 
faith,  as  prevalent  among  his  former  fellow- religionists,  stood  with  other 


•  Vol  ii.  p.  578. 
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ogmas,  he  foil  into  the  error,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  the 
asis  of  the  former  opinion,  and  hence,  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
im  to  suhvert  it*  Secondly,  he  observes  (and  in  this  instance  with 
effect  justice,)  that  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  original 
in,  forms  the  ground-work  of  the  Protestant  theory  of  Justification  ^-« 
le  rejected,  accordingly,  the  article  of  the  fall  of  man  in  Adam ;  andf 
luman  freedom,  which  the  Reformers  had  denied,  he  exalted  to  the 
lighest  pitch.  Lastly,  he  assailed  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  death 
»r  Christ,  in  order  to  cut  off*  the  last  link,  which  could  connect  the 
lotion  of  Justification,  by  faith  alone,  with  any  other  dogma.  A  near^ 
nveetigation  of  these  three  points  will,  therefore,  be  our  next  task. 

4  i«zxu;.^-Swedenlx>rg*i  doctrine  on  the  Trinity «-^Hia  motive  for  aiiiiiling  that 
of  the  Church. 

The  conneJiion,  which  Swedenborg  established  between  the  dogma  of 
lie  Trinity,  and  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  Justification,  attacked  by 
tiim  with  such  extreme  vehemence,  is  as  follows  :<^^'' After  men  had 
Jiscovered  three  persons  in  the  Deity,  they  were  forced  to  allot  to  each 
I  separate  office.  The  first  Person,  accordingly,  was  regarded  as  the 
One  which  had  been  offended  by  mankind  ;  and  the  second,  was  con- 
ndered  to  be  the  Mediator.  By  the  establishment  of  so  powerful  a  medi- 
ation, the  Father  has  been  involved  in  the  necessity  of  bestowing  uncon* 
ditional  pardon ;  that  is  to  say,  without  regard  to  moral  worthiness, 
through  faith  in  the  merits  of  the  Son  alone.*  .In  order  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  very  idea  of  such  an  intercession,  the  new  Reformer 
turned  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  itself,  and.  indeed,  with  that 
decided  hostility,  which,  whenever  a  dogma  is  assailed  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  b  ever  wont  to  arise.  Swedenborg  says,  the  falsity  of 
the  doctrine  of  three  Divine  Persons,  is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  the  an. 
gels,  with  whom  he  held  intercourse,  declared  to  him,  that  it  was  impos- 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  955.  **  That  this  idea  concerning  redemption  and  coneeniing  God, 
pervades  the  faith,  which  prevails,  st  this  day,  throaghout  all  Cbristendom,  is  an  ac- 
knowledged truth ;  for,  that  faith  requires  man  to  pray  lo  God  the  Father,  that  He 
would  remit  their  sins*  for  the  sake  of  the  cross  and  the  blood  of  His  Son,  and  to  God 
tlie  Son,  that  He  would  pray  and  intercede  for  them  ;  and  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  He  would  justify  and  sanctify  them."  6lc.  Vol.  ii.  p.  319  :  **  Since  a  mental 
persoAsion  of  three  Gods  has  been  the  result,  it  was  impossible  for  any  other  system 
of  faith  to  be  conceived  or  formed,  but  what  was  applicable  to  those  three  Persons,  in 
their  respective  stations ;  as  for  instance,  that  God  the  Father  ought  to  be  approach^ 
ed,  and  implored  to  impute  the  righteousness  of  His  Son,  or  to  be  merciful  for  the 
sake  of  His  Son's  suffering  on  the  cro«,*'  Slc, 
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■ble  for  them  to  designate  in  words  that  opinion,  and  that  if  any  otte 
approached  thenii  with  the  intention  of  giving  utteranoe  to  it,  he  wai 
compelled  to  turn  away  from  them ;  and  that  if  he  really  uttered  the 
opinionf  he  was  immediately  transformed  into  a  hlock  in  human  rinpst 
A  maui  who  seriouslyy  and  with  full  convictioB  professes  the  Church 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity^  he  compares,  in  consequence,  to  a  statue  with 
moveable  limbs ;  in  whose  interior  Satan  lodges,  and  speaks  by  its  arti* 
fioial  mouth.  Tl^e  old  Christian  fiuth  in  a  Triune  God  he,  accordingly 
places  on  a  level  with  Atheism  ;  for  there  is  not,  in  fact,  he  says,  t 
Crod*head  with  three  Persons,  or,  as  he  expresses  himself*  there  are  not 
three  Gods.* 

He  teaches,  on  his  part,  that  in  the  Divinity  there  is  but  one  Person} 
the  Jehovah  God  (probably  the  Jehovah  Elohim)  of  theOkl  Testsmentt 
The  same  hath  in  Christ  assumed  human  nature  ;  and  the  energy  of 
this  God-Man,  that  is  ever  working  for  our  renovation,  is  the  Holjr 
Ghost,  whom  Swedcnborg  calls  the  Divine  Truthf  and  the  Divine 
l^wer,  which  worketh  the  regeneration,  renovation,  vivification,  sane* 
tification,  and  justification  of  man.  Hence,  he  adopts,  indeed,  a  Trinity 
-c^  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  but  in  his  language,  he  explains  it  to 
he  three  objects  of  one  subject,  or  three  attributes  of  one  Divine  Per' 
son.f  In  other  words,  he  conceives  the  Trinity,  to  be  three  different 
manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  Divine  Person,  who,  in  the  Fatherf 
reveals  Himself  as  Creator  of  the  world,  in  the  Son  as  the  Redeemer, 
and  in  the  Spirit  as  the  Sanctifier.  He  refers,  moreover,  the  expres* 
aion,  **  Son  of  God,"  to  the  humanity,  which  Jehovah  assumed,  and 
then  compares  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  with  the  soul  and  body^ 
and  the  operations  of  man,  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  two4 

Of  what  is  called  Scriptural  proof,  Swedenborg  has  not  the  slightest 
notion.  It  is  a  mere  accident,  if  in  support  of  any  one,  even  of  his 
truest  propositions,  he  assigns  satisfactory  exegetical  grounds.  He 
usually  heaps  passages  upon  passages,  without  much  troubling  himsdf 
about  usage  of  [q)eech,  the  context,  parallel  passages,  or  in  general,  the 
ftnct  afgplication  of  hermencutic  rules»  although  with  these,  he  was  not 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  46 . . .  p.  339.    **  Tho  present  faith  of  the  Church U  a  iaith  in 

three  Gods.** — Compare  p.  45,  p.  335. 

t  Loc.  cit.  p.  327.  *•  Hence,  then,  it  if  evident,  that  there  is  a  Divine  Trinit^i 
consistUij^  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holj  Spirit  But,  in  what  lenw  this  Trinity  is  to  be 
understood,  whether  as  consistinjr  of  three  Gods,  who  in  essence,  and  eonscquentl/ 
In  name,  arc  one  God,  or,  as  three  objects  of  one  sabject,  and  thus  that  What  are  so 
named,  arc  only  the  qualities,  or  attributes  of  one  God :  human  reason,  if  left  to 
Iticlf,  can  by  no  moans  disoem.** 

t  Loo.  dt  p.  330. 
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ittacquaintcd.  It  is  so  in  the  matter  under  discussioD.  Let  any  one 
m\y  read  the  passages  he  cites  from  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Osee,  and  the 
Rsalms,  in  order  to  prove,  that  it  was  not  the  Son  begotten  of  the  Father 
torn  ail  eternity,  but  he,  whom  he  calls  Jehovah,  that  became  Man  and 
Stedeemer  ;  and,  such  a  one  must  be  convinced,  that  with  a  like  course 
>f  reasoning,  any  conceivable  fancy  of  the  brain,  might  be  supported 
>y  Scripture* 

Swedenborg's  total  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  and  dogmatic  historyi 
ind  his  presumption,  in  despite  of  this  ignorance,  to  allege  their  testi- 
mony in  support  of  his  opinion,  are  particularly  afflicting.  He  ventures 
>n  the  assertion,  that  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  down  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice,  his  notion  of  the  Trinity,  was  the  prevailing  belief  of  the 
Church,  till  of  a  sudden  in  this  Council,  the  true  belief  was  lost ! !  It 
is  remarkable,  withal,  that  elsewhere  he  includes  among  the  heretics  of 
the  first  ages  the  Sabellians  ;  although  it  is  precisely  among  these  that 
he  might  have  found  the  most  accurate  resemblance  to  his  own  errors. 
[n  truth,  had  he  known,  that  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  the  very 
few  persons,  who  professed  principles  similar  to  his  own,  were  menaced 
with  exclusion  from  ecclesiastical  communion,  if  they  refused  to  re- 
nounce their  opinions,  utterly  repugnant  as  they  were  to  the  universal 
doctrine  of  the  Church  : — had  he  been  aware,  that  Praxcas  was  forced 
to  exhibit  a  document,  wherein  he  revoked  his  error  ;  that  Beryllus,  at 
the  Synod  of  Bostra,  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  Arabian  bishops,  as  well 
as  by  Origen,  whom  they  had  summoned  to  their  aid,  to  take  the  same 
step  ;  and,  that  Sabcllius  excited  such  great  agitation  in  the  Egyptian 
Church,  and  became  the  object  of  such  general  abhorrence  ; — ^how  could 
he  have  had  the  hardihood  to  put  forth  (he  assertion,  that  down  to  the 
Council  of  Nice,  his  opinion  was  the  faith  of  the  Church  !  If,  in  mod- 
ern days,  many  since  the  time  of  Souveran  have  asserted,  that  the  ante* 
Nicene  period  was  addicted  to  the  Arian  heresy  ;  a  superficial  study  of 
authorities,  at  least,  might  have  led  to  such  a  result ;  but  Swedenborg's 
assertion,  presupposes  the  utter  absence  of  all  historical  inquiry.  Yet  a 
book,  in  which  such  gross  and  palpable  errors  are  found,  he  dares  to 
extol  as  a  work  of  such  Divine  contents, -that  on  its  completion,  the 
Apostles  entered  upon  a  mission  through  the  whole  spiritual  world  ;  that 
on  its  publication,  the  very  salvation  of  futurity  depends ;  and  that 
with  it  commences  the  new  eternal  Church  I 

In  respect  to  the  reasoning  of  Swedenborg,  it  bears  occasionally,  in 
its  main  features,  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  earlier  Arians, 
especially  iEtius  and  Eunomius,  except  only  that  these  two  Arian  lead- 


•  lioccit.  p.  163. 
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era  evince  far  more  aeuteness  and  dexterity.  It  is  equally  eertaiii«  dMi 
iboBo  Unitarians,  in  the  earUest  period  of  the  Church,  who  bear  noit 
iffinity  to  Swedenborg,  knew  how  to  allege,  in  behalf  of  their  teneli^ 
fiur  more  plausible  and  more  ingenious  Scriptural  arguments,  as  we  may 
perceive  from  the  work  of  TertuUian  against  Praxeas,  from  the  ftag* 
ments  of  Hippolytus  against  Ncstus,  and  of  the  Pkeudo-Athamm 
against  the  followers  of  Sabellius.  Whosoever,  therefore,  posBeam  but 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  writings  oi  Athanasiaa,  HBaiyi 
Basil,  Gregory  Naaianzen,  Gregory  of  Nyasa,  and  AngaflAiBei  (wha^ 
with  such  decided  superiority,  have  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  Chnck 
against  the  earlier  and  the  later  Arians,  as  well  as  against  the  flabal- 
lians,)  must  consider  with  amazement  the  efibrts  of  Swedenborg^  wbm 
with  powers  immeasurably  inferior,  attempted  to  undermine  the  belief 
in  a  dogma,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  defence  that  it  had  met  witk, 
on  the  part  of  these  intellectual  giants*  had  received  even  a  stroager 
scientific  demonstration. 


i  Lxzx. — Swedenborgdenief  the  fall  of  man  in  Adam.— ContzadictioDa  in  hii  tiieoiy 

on  this  matter. 

We  pass  now  from  the  most  striking  peculiarity  in  Swedenhoi|fi 
theology*  to  his  Anthropology,  where,  however,  it  will  be  only  his  doc* 
trine  on  human  sinfulness,  and  particularly  original  sin,  that  will  engage 
our  attention.  The  latter,  as  we  remarked  above,  he  denies  ;  but,  he 
falls  into  the  most  singular  self-contradictions.  The  account  in  the 
Bible,  respecting  the  fatal  disobedience  of  our  first  parents,  he  explains 
as  an  allegory,  and  regards  Adam  and  Eve,  not  as  real  personages,  hot 
only  (to  use  his  own  words,)  as  personifications  of  the  primitive  Church-f 
And  he  adds,  that  *'  if  this  be  well  understood,  the  opinion  hitherto  re* 
ceived  and  cherished,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  the  cause  of  that  efili 
which  is  innate  in  man  from  his  parents,  will  fall  to  the  ground.**^  8we* 
denborg  doth  not  deny,  however,  that  a  propensity  to  sin  is  transmitted 
from  parents  to  children ;  yet,  he  adds,  that  it  is  to  be  deduced  frem 
the  parents  only,  as  he  says,  "  hereditary  evil,  my  friend,  is  derived 
solely  from  a  man's  parents  ;'*  and  elsewhere,  he  even  asserts,  with 
great  exaggeration,  '*  that  man  from  his  mother^  womb  is  nothing  bot 
evil.'*§     If  on  one  hand,  the  progagation  of  an  evil  by  descent  be  ad* 

*  The  word  TkeQlogy,  is  here  uad  hj  the  author  in  a  primitive  moss,  as  dootria« 
that  tieat  of  the  nature  and  the  attribotet  of  God^-Trme. 

t  Vol.  ii.  p.  110.  **  By  Adam  and  hit  mfe  is  meant  the  most  ancient  Chnrcbf 
that  existed  on  our  earth." 

t  Loc.  cit.  p.  1:^6.  $  Loc.  cit  p.  195. 
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itted»  and  on  tke  oth6r»  the  ani?er8dity  of  the  evil  itself  be  not  called 
.  queetionf  bow  can  we  stop  at  the  parents  of  a  child  ?  The  questioii 
scessarily  arises  $  how  then  did  the  pafents  come  by  the  evil  1  And 
doubtleasi  it  be  answered,  that  they  receiTed  the  bad  heritage  from 
teir  parents,  and  these  again  from  theirs*  we  shall  certainly,  at  lasti  ar* 
re  at  the  first  man^  called  in  the  Saored  Writings,  Adam  ;  and  ^udl 
s  obliged  to  confess,  that  the  uniTcrsal  phenomenon  hath  a  primary, 
id  withal,  universal  cause,  and,  consequently,  that  sin  in  the  human 
ice^  is  only  the  development  of  sin  in  Adam.  How  can  we  therefore 
ly,  that  children  inherit  from  their  parents  a  principle  of  sin,  without 
Ksurring  to  the  first  man  ?  By  the  allegorical  explanation  of  the  Scrip* 
iral  narrative  of  the  Fall,  nothing  is  gained.  For,  in  the  first  placet 
Imitting  even  such  an  explanation,  stiU  the  sexual  propagation  of  man 
lUst  have  certainly  had  a  beginning  ;  and,  as  even  according  to  Swe* 
uiborg,  the  development  of  sin  keeps  equal  pace  with  the  sexual  pro* 
ftgatioD,  w^  are  thus  compelled  to  recur  to  some  beginning*-4o  some 
ret  sinner,  in  whose  fall  the  othere  were  subsequently  involved.  In  the 
KX>Dd  place,  if,  with  Swcdenborg,  we  even  take  Adam  to  be  a  mere 
^ective  name,  yet  it  must,  at  all  events,  be  admitted,  that  the  later 
ice  of  men  have  inherited  from  the  earlier  a  principle  of  sin,  since  its 
)xual  transmission  our  seer  does  not  pretend  to  deny.  To  Adam,  ac- 
Mrdingly,  we  must  even  go  back,  whether  by  that  name  we  understand 
Q  individual,  or  a  generation  of  men.  But,  whether  Holy  Writ  teach 
le  former  or  the  latter,  no  one,  who  reveres  St.  Paul's  epistles  as  cano* 
icalf  can  for  a  moment  doubt ;  for  in  Romans,  c.  v.  12-14,  Adam  is 
ery  clearly  designated  as  he,  by  whose  fall,  the  fall  of  all  others  has 
sen  determined;  and  he  is  expressly  characteriaed  as  one  person 
U  2fM5  «fij»«ir«v.)  From  whatever  side,  therefore,  we  contemplate 
iwedendorg's  doctrine,  it  appears  full  of  obscurities  and  inconsis* 
Biicies. 

The  cause  of  these  contradictions  lies,  as  we  said  above,  in  his  mis- 
uided  opposition  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  which  regards  original  sin 
s  a  total  depravation  of  man,  wherein  all  freewill  is  utterly  destroyed* 
Iwedenborg  now  endeavouring!  on  one  hand,  to  save  free-will,  and  to 
iscover,  in  the  personal  abuse  of  freedom,  the  guiltiness  of  individuals; 
ndv  on  the  other  hand,  withheld,  by  a  deeper  feeling,  from  regarding 
be  individual  as  merely  isolated*  and  possessing  evidently  a  glimpse  of 
he  truth,  that  no  man  liveth  for  himself,  nor  severed  from  mankind,  but 
§  vitally  involved  in  the  destinies  of  the  organic  whole,— Swedenborg, 
say,  fen  into  such  like  inconsistencies,  that,  in  one  moment,  set  up  a 
>ropoflition,  and,  in  the  next,  subverted  it  again*  He  perceives,  if  we  may 
N>  speak*  an  universal  flood  of  sin ;  but  he  dreads  to  examine  it  eloee^, 
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and  conceals  from  hioMelf  its  source.  We  cannot,  by  this  theory,  tftf' 
derstand  bow  sin  came  into  Ibe  work) ;  nor  can  Reason  be  satisfied 
with  a  doctrine  of  an  eril,  being  inherited  by  children  from  their  pa- 
rents, when  that  evil  is  considered  as  a  mere  accident,  and  is  referred 
to  no  primary  cause.  Or  does  Swedonborg  derive  this  evil  propensity, 
transmitted  by  sexual  propagation,  from  the  original  constitution  of 
man?  Then,  undoubtedly,  the  undeniable  fact  would  not  be  represeotedf 
as  a  mere  accident ;  but,  we  find  in  Swedenborg*8  writings  no  sylinbie 
ta  justify  such  a  supposition.  On  the  other  hand,  Gustavus  Knos,  pro- 
fe»or  of  the  oriental  languages  at  the  University  of  Upsal,  who  died 
some  years  ago,  and  who  was  by  no  means  a  slavish  follower  of  Sweden- 
borg,  has,  in  his  soliloquies  on  Godf  man,  and  the  world,  set  forth  evilr 
as  something  necesuirUy  connected  with  the  finite  nature  of  man.  But, 
the  question  recurs,  whether  the  other  Swedenborgians  wiH  subscribe 
to  so  perverse  a  doctrine.  Without  this  tenet,  their  theory  of  here- 
ditary evil  is  the  most  incoherent  rhapsody,  that  can  ^ell  be  im^ 
agined. 

i  Lzxzi. — Incarnation  of  the  Divinity. — Objecta  of  the  IncaiAation. — Aelatioo 
between  grace  and  freewill. 

We  must  now  describe  the  objects  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  DivinitVf 
as  set  forth  by  Swodenborg.     The  rejection  of  the  great  dogma  of  the 
Atonement,  through  Christ's  bloody  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  so  essentially 
Christian,  so  clearly  founded  in  Scripture  and  Tradition,  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  misapprehension  of  the  origin  of  human  sinfulness. 
The  Scriptural  oppo«»ition  between  the  first  and  the  second  Adam,  is  de- 
void of  sense,  in  the  system  of  Swcdenborg.     Having  once  abandoned 
the  Scriptural  point  of  view,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  discover,  in  the 
condition  of  mankind,  any  adequate  cause  to  account  for  the  incarnation 
of  the  Logos.     He,  accordingly,  in  order  to  assign  sufficient  motives 
ibr  this  great  event,  looked  for  the  causes,  beyond  the  sphere  of  hu- 
wnnitT.     The  human  mind  is  urged  by  an  indomitable  instinct,  tocoo' 
jtdor  itself  an  integral  member  of  a  great  spiritual  kingdom  extending 
^ffvr  all  worlds,  and  to  connect  the  prosperity  of  the  divine  institution? 
imaMwbed  on  earth,  as  well  as  the  disorders  and  concussions,  which 
iMtTTupt  their  formal  development  of  life,  with  occurrences  in  the  next 
^vtfki.  :um1  to  regard  them  as  a  continuance  of  the  vibrations  of  the  lat- 
^>«     Oi  this  fact,  the  Myths  of  the  Indians,  and  the  religious  doctrines 
^  :•)«•  I\tf849  will  furnish  us  with  primitive  proofs.     Christianity,  aliOf 
^tf  a  ooonexion  between  the  fall  of  the  human  race,  and  the  pre- 
olL  hi|^ier  spirits  into  the  abyss  ;  and  speaks,  with  the  utmost 
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clearness,  of  their  continued  efforts,  to  maintain  and  extend  the  corrap* 
tion,  which,  by  their  means,  had  been  introduced  upon  our  earths  On 
the  other  hand,  it  teaches  the  active  interest,  which  the  spirits,  who  re- 
mained faithful,  as  well  as  the  souls,  who  here  below  died  in*communioii 
with  Christ,  and  are  glorified  in  the  other  world,  exert  for  the  diffusion 
of  God's  kingdom,  and  its  consolidation  on  earth.  But,  in  Scripture 
«nd  the  Tradition  of  the  Church,  all  this  is  set  forth*  in  a  very  simple 
«nd  general  outline.  But,  in  the  hands  of  the  fantastic  Christian 
Gnostics,  particularly  the  Valentinians,  the  simple  doctrine  of  the 
Church  was  transformed  into  a  vast  and  conneetedy  but  fanciful  drama. 
They  taught  that  the  empire  of  Eons  was  disturbed  by  the  paasionate 
desire  of  Sophia — that  the  latter  has  been  redeemed,  and  the  former  re- 
novated ;  yet,  that  it  was  only  through  the  re-establishment  in  Christ  of 
all  the  Pneumatic  natures,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  aforesaid  per- 
turbations, had  been  transferred  into  this  temporal  life,  perfect  harmony 
has  been  restored  even  in  the  world  of  spirits.  In  the  Gnostic,  as  well 
as  in  the  Manichean  systems,  the  darker  powers  are  brought  into  a 
more  or  less  artificial,  and  often  utterly  inconceivable  connexion  with 
occurrences  in  the  Kingdom  of  Light,  which  has  to  be  secured  against 
their  strenuous  efforts  to  invade  its  frontiers,  and  to  conquer  it.  Now 
a  similar  course  Swedenborg  pursues.  He  says,  ^*  Redemption  consisted 
in  reducing  the  hells  into  subjection,  and  bringing  the  heavens  into  an 
orderly  arrangement,  and  renewing  the  Churchon  earth  by  this  means; 
and  there  is  no  possible  method,  by  which  the  omnipotence  of  God 
could  effect  these  purposes,  than  by  assuming  the  humanity ;  just  as 
there  is  no  possibility  for  a  man  to  work  without  hands  and  arms;  where- 
fore, the  humanity  is  called  in  the  word,  '  the  arm  of  Jehovah.'  '** — 
Jo0*  xi.  10  'f  xiii.  1. 

Swedenborg  gives  the  following  more  detailed  description  of  the  dis- 
orders, that,  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  Satanic  powers,  had 
Woken  out  in  the  kiugdora  of  happy  spirits,  and  of  the  deliverence  from 
this  danger,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Redeemer.  The  Church  terres- 
trial, says  he,  forms,  together  with  the  orders  of  Spirits  in  the  next 
world,  an.  organic  whole,  so  that  both  may  be  compared  to  a  man,  whose 
entire  members  suffer,  when  one  only  is  diseased.  The  members  of 
God's  community  on  earth,  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  foet  of  this  great 
body  and  its  thighs ;  the  celestial  spirits,  are  the  breast,  the  shoulders, 
and  so  forth.  The  continued  growth  of  moral  corruption  here  below, 
has,  accordingly,  exerted  the  most  disturbing  influence  on  the  whole 
spiritual  world,  and  placed  it  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  a  man, 

•  Fol.i.p.l£a. 
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obliged  to  sit  on  a  throne  with  a  broken  footstool.  The  dominion  of 
Satan  has,  moreover*  been  so  prodigiousi j  enlarged*  by  the  very  great 
immigrations  from  the  earth*  that  his  subjieets  dared  to  penetrate  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  the  blessed*  and  even  threatened  to  drag  these 
down  with  them  into  the  abyss.  Now  the  incarnate  God  deliTered  ^ 
food  spirits  from  this  importunity  of  the  demons*  as  He  drove  them 
back  within  the  limits  of  hell ;  for*  as  beasts  of  prey  retreat  into  their 
dens ;  as  frogs  dip  under  water*  when  their  enenHes  approach  ;  so  iM 
the  demons*  when  the  Lord  came  out  against  them.*  We  see  hov 
Swedenborg  here  abused  the  Apostolic  doctrine  of  Christ's  desoent 
into  hell. 

He  further  observes,  that,  by  this  judicial  action*  by  this  rigid  sept- 
ration  of  the  good  fVom  the  wicked*  the  Lord  hath  eihibited  himself  is 
righteousness  itself  ^  but  by  no  means  in  rendering  perfect  obedience, 
during  his  earthly  life  in  the  room  of  men*  and,  in  this  way*  beconung 
their  righteousness.     His  obedience  in  general  (he  continues,)  and  his 
crucifixion — the  last  temptation  of  the  Lord  in  his  humanity*  espceiany, 
have  merited  for  the  latter,  only  perfect  glorification,  that  is  to  say,  the 
perfect  union  with  the  Deity.     No  merit  of  Christ*  therefore,  according 
to  Swedenborg,  is  imputable  to  man — no  vicarious  satisfaction  can 
exist     In  his  opposition  against  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  which  appeared 
to  him  to  undermine  all  vital  Christianity,  he  went  so  far*  as  even  to 
deny  that  evangelical  dogma,  from  which  the  Christian  derives  an  in- 
exhaustible moral  strength — that  dogma,  which  hath  conquered  the 
world.     In  the  great  disfigurement,  which  that  doctrine  had,  doubt- 
less, experienced  in  the  confessions  of  the  Lutherans*  he  could  not  dis- 
cover  the   simple,  great,    and  profound   truth — he   misapprehended» 
especially,  its  psychological  importance*  and  even  proceeded  so  far,  as 
to  uphold  a  redemption*  in  part,  at  least,  depending  on  the  appfieatioo 
of  mere  mechanical  powers.f 

♦  Vol.  i.  f.  937. 

t  If  Ohler  sajs,  that  acoording  to  Swedonborg'f  theory,  "  Redemption,  in  part  tt 
least,  depended  on  the  application  of  mere  mechanieal  powen.**  How  so  ?  Beeauie 
the  Swedish  prophet  makes  Redemption  to  consist,  ehielly,  in  the  xednemg  the  hdli 
into  soljection,  in  deli?ering  the  blessed  wpuiU  fltmi  the  iayortimit j  of  deBona,  aii4 
•  in  producin^r,  by  this  moans,  the  renovation  of  the  Chnreh.  The  Catholic  Cbanhi 
on  the  other  hand,  teaches  that  the  object  of  the  Redemption,  was  the  rastoiatioa  of 
IbUen  man,  his  deliveranee  tnm  sin,  and  especially  original  sfai.  This  is  the  doe. 
trine  deariy  incolcated  in  Holy  Writ  See  Lake  xiz.  10 ;  John  iii.  14 ;  GaL  ir.  4,5; 
Heb.  V.  1,  eeq. ;  John  i.  29;  Rom.  v.  12,  15,  21 ;  vi.  vii. ;  1  Cor.  xv.  21,22.  Thut, 
according  to  Swedenborg,  Redemption  produced,  as  it  were,  a  mere  outward  mechan- 
ical change  ui  the  moral  condition  of  mankind ;  but,  according  to  Catholio  doctrioe, 
it  brought  about  a  living,  internal,  and  o^ganSe  aliange.^3Vafiab 
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But  hera  Swedeaborg  could  not  rest ;  and  the  mode,  wherein  he  still 
describes  the  necessity  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Deity,  for  the  regena> 
ration  of  mankind,  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  ingenious. 
His  view  is  not  new,  and  was  already  unfolded  by- the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Schoolmen,  and  with  greater  clearness,  copiousnosiH 
and  precision,  than  by  Swedenborg ;  but,  as  we  have,  however,  no 
ground  for  supposing,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  labours  of  anta^ 
rior  times  on  this  aiatter,  we  ought  not  to  refuse  him  the  merit  of  an 
original  discovery.  He  says,  without  the  condescension  of  God  in 
Christ,  &ith  were  comparable  to  a  look  cast  up  towards  the  heavens, 
and  would  be  utterly  lost  in  the  vague  and  the  immeasurable ;  but 
through  Christ  it  hath  received  its  proper  object^  and  is,  thereby,  become 
more  definite.  Some  fathers  of  the  Church  express  this  thought  in  the 
following  manner :  to  wit*  that  by  his  own  powers,  man  is  unable  ta 
tiae  above  a  mere  void,  meaningless,  unconscious  yearning,  and  that  it 
is  only  through  revelation  this  yearning  is  satisfied,  and  is  blessed  with  a 
true  object  Swedenborg  adds  (in  common  with  Cardinal  Cusa,  who 
has  treated  this  subject  in  a  most  intellectual  manner,)  that,  in  the  re* 
lations  of  man  to  God,  the  human  and  the  divine,  the  earthly  and  the 
heavenly  must  every  where  pervade  each  other ;  that,  by  communion 
with  the  incarnate  Deity,  faith  and  love  receive  their  higher  and  eter- 
nal sanction  ;  but,  that  as  God  hath  lived  among  us  in  a  human  shapet 
those  virtues  have,  thereby,  obtained  their  right  foundation,  and  then 
only  became  our  own ;  for,  the  Divine  in  itself  would  remain  inacces- 
sible to  us.*  The  one  great  work  of  Divine  Mercy,  we  may  contem- 
plate from  many  points  of  view ;  and  the  more  comprehensive  is  our 
contemplation  of  that  work,  the  deeper  will  be  our  reverence  and  ado- 
ration. But,  that  so  important  principle  in  the  Incarnation,  which  is 
so  clearly  expressed  in  Holy  Writ,  so  distinctly  asserted  through  all 
centuries  of  the  Church,  and  plastically  stamped,  if  I  may  so  speak,  <ui 
her  public  worship— the  principle,  that  the  death  of  the  Lord  is  our  life 
— ought  never  to  be  thrown  into  the  back-ground,  much  less  absolutely 
reelected. 

What  the  northern  prophet  says  aa  to  the  duties#  required  on  the  part 
of  man,  in  order  that  he  should  realize,  within  himself,  the  regenera- 
tion, designed  for  him  by  God,  has  much  resemblance  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Id  Christ,  says  Swedenborg,  Divine  truth  and 
knre  became  manifest.  Hence,  man  must  approach  unto  him,  and  re* 
eetve  the  truth  in  faith,  and  walk  according  to  the  same  in  love  ;  fiuth 
without  bve,  or  love  without  faith,  has  no  value.     Hence,  respecting 

«  YoL  i.  p.  559. 
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Justification,  he  has  nearly  the  same  idea,  which  the  Catholic  Church 
has  ever  inculcated  ;  and  in  his  opinion,  it  is  essentially  identical  with 
the  sanctification,  and  inward  renovation,  produced  in  faith  in  Christ.^ 
But  here  the  great  distinction  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  deduces  not  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  from  the  merits  of  Christ.  The  re]ati<Mi  between 
Grace  and  Free-Will  is  pretty  well  set  forth  ;  and  in  such  a  way,  that 
he  deviates  not  into  Pelagianism,  and  scarcely  into  Semi-pelagiaDism^ 
a  circumstance,  which  from  Swedenborg's  opposition  to  Luther's  doc- 
trine, must  really  excite  surprise. 

But  the  historian  of  dogmas  will  be  filled  with  astonishment,  when,  on 
these  matters,  he  turns  his  attention  to  Swedenborg's  historical  observa- 
tions. In  order  to  justify  the  connexion,  which  he  has  assumed  be- 
tween the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  that  of  the  vicarious  Satisfkction, 
he  asserts,  that  with  the  Council  of  Nice,  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the 
imputation  of  Christ's  merits  has  been  introduced  and  roainta]Ded.f 
This  assertion  involves  a  two-fold  error ;  in  the  first  place,  because,  be- 
fore the  aforesaid  council,  an  imputation  of  Christ's  merits  can  be  prov- 
ed to  have  been  the  universal  belief  of  the  Church  ;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause from  that  council  down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  the  peculiar  Lu- 
theran theory  on  this  subject,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  and 
scattered  traces,  isjiot  to  be  found.  Luther  himself  never  vaunted  of 
this  concurrence  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  subsequently  to  the 
Council  of  Nice.  On  the  contrary,  he  made  it  his  glory  to  have  caoght 
a  deeper  insight  into  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul,  than  all  the  fathers  of 
the  Church.  Swedenborg  need  only  have  read  the  commentaries  on 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret,  in  the  Greek 
Church,  and  Ambroeiaster  and  Jerome,  in  the  Latin,  have  composed, 
to  sec  the  fallacy  of  his  strange  conceit.  As  to  the  theologians  of  the 
middle  age,  every  page  of  their  writings  will  refute  the  assertion  of  Sire* 
denborg.  How  then,  would  the  opposition  between  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants be  explicable,  if,  on  the  article  of  belief  in  question,  the  former 


*  Vol.  i.  p  983.  *•  By  meaiM  of  divine  troth  origmntiDg  in  good,  that  ia,  bj 
means  of  faith  orig^inating  in  charity,  man  ia  reformed  and  regenerated,  and  alao  le* 
newed,  quickened,  aanctified,  justified ;  and,  in  proportion  to  thia  progress  aod 
growth  in  these  graces,  is  purified  from  evils ;  in  which  purification  consists  the  xe- 
mission  of  sins.*' 

t  Vol.  iti.  p.  317.  «'  That  the  faith,  which  is  imputative  of  the  merit  and  rigfate- 
onsncss  of  Christ  the  Redeemer,  first  took  its  rise  fh>m  the  decrees  in  the  Couneil  of 
Nice,  concerning  three  Diyine  Persona  from  eternity ;  which  faith,  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  has  been  received  by  the  whole  Christian  world.**  P.  319 :  **  That  im- 
putation and  the  faith  of  the  present  Churoh,  which  alone  is  said  to  justify,  axe  000 
thing."  , 
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had  ever  put  forth  the  same  doctrine  as  the  latter  ?  Swedenhorg  does 
not  even  adduce  a  single  historical  testimony,  in  support  of  his  asser- 
tion, and  contents  himself  with  mere  round  assurances,  without  reflect- 
ing that,  in  matters  so  important,  proofs,  and  not  mere  assurances,  are 
required.  Swedenhorg  was  not  aware,  that  we  can  believe  in  an  im- 
putation of  the  merits  of  Christ,  without  being  in  the  least  forced  to 
adopt  the  peculiar  theories  of  the  Reformers  of  Wittenberg  and  of  Gre- 
neva.  In  other  places,  where  he  treats  of  the  separation  of  Protest- 
ants from  the  Catholic  Church,  and  of  their  peculiar  doctrines,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  schism,  he  even  contradicts  himself,  forgets,  at  all 
events,  the  broad  distinction,  which,  according  to  what  has  been  already 
recounted,  he  had  laid  down  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  as  to 
their  capability  for  embracing  in  the  next  world,  the  entire  truth,  and 
precisely  in  regard  to  the  article  of  Justiflcation. 

Upon  his  doctrine  of  Free-will,  also,  Swedenhorg  did  not  a  little  pique 
himself,  under  the  supposition  that  it  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  whole 
Christian  Church  ;  and  his  English  editor,  in  all  seriousness,  points  to 
this  notion,  as  to  something  quite  new  and  unheard-of.  Truly,  if  we  at- 
tend only  to  the  Formulary  of  Concord,  from  which  Swedenhorg  makes 
long  extracts,  as  well  as  to  the  writings  of  Calvin,  we  should  be  justified 
in  believing,  that  the  doctrine  of  Free-will,  is  nowhere  any  longer 
known.  But  how  much  soever  Swedenhorg  descants  on  Free-will,  he 
gives,  amid  all  his  images,  no  very  clear  notion  of  it,  although  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  this  idea  floated  before  his  mind.* 

i  Lxxxn. — Swedenborg*8  I>octrine  relative  to  the  Sacraments. 

Swedenborg's  doctrine  on  the  Sacraments,  has,  independently  of  its 
peculiar  language,  nothing  very  striking,  although  he  thinks  the  con- 
trary, and  opines,  that  without  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  sense,  that  is 
to  say,  the  mystico-allegorical  meaning,  and  especially  of  the  corres- 
pondences between  heaven  and  earth,  nothing  solid  can  be  adduced  even 
on  this  article  of  belief.  Moreover,  the  two  sacraments,  3aptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  (for  more  he  doth  not  acknowledge,)  are,  in  his  opin* 
ion,  very  precious  ;  and  he  strives,  with  all  his  powers,  to  promote  a 
lively  reverence  for,  and  worthy  reception  of  the  same.  Of  baptism, 
he  teaches,  that,  through  three  stages,  it  is  designed  to  work  an  inward 
purification.  In  the  first  place  it  conducts  into  the  Christian  Church  ; 
secondly,  by  its  means,  the  Christian  is  brought  to  a  knowledge  and  re- 
cognition of  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  ;  and,  thirdly,  in  it  man  is  born 

•  Vol.  i.  pp.  108.156.  See  abo  Vol.  ii.  p.  373. 
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again  through  the  Lord.  But*  theae  three  objecta  of  baptism,  are,  in 
themselves  one  and  the  same,  and  are  in  the  same  relation  one  to  the 
other,  as  cause  and  efiecty  and  the  medium  between  the  two.^ 

But  the  knowledge  of  celestial  correspondences!  above  all,  serres  to 
initiate  Christians  into  the  essence  of  the  holy  communion*  Flesh  and 
bread  are  the  earthly  signs  of  the  Divine  love  and  goodness  (holineM;) 
blood  and  wine  the  emblem  of  God^s  truth  and  wisdom.  Eating  is  like 
to  appropriation.  But  now,  jQesh  and  bread  in  the  holy  communioo, 
are  the  Lord  himself,  considered  in  the  character  of  love  and  goodnen* 
Blood  and  wine,  in  like  manner,  the  Lord  himself  in  His  truth  and  wis- 
dom. There  accordingly  are,  as  Swedenborg  expresses  himseU^  three 
principles,  which,  in  this  sacrament  especially,  are  interwoven  into  each 
other  : — the  Lord,  his  Divine  goodness,  and  his  Divine  truth ;  and  con- 
sequently, it  is  evident,  that  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  all  the  blesnng^  of 
heaven  and  the  Church  are,  in  an  especial  manner,  included  and  im- 
parted ;  for,  in  these  three  principles,  which  constitute  the  univenal, 
all  particulars  are  contained.  Thus  God,  and  with  Him  faith  and 
charity,  are  the  gifts  vouchsafed  to  man  in  the  participation  of  this  sao 
rament  That  the  glorified  humanity  is  here  present,  together  with  the 
Divinity,  Swedenborg,  in  a  special  section,  very  clearly  shows,  and  ob- 
serves, at  the  same  time,  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  spiritual  food,  for  the 
very  reason  that  the  glorified  humanity  is  there  proffered  to  us. 

In  order  to  prove  the  possibility  of  such  a  participation,  Swedenborg 
observes  :  every  sound  soul  has  the  faculty  to  receive  from  the  Lord 
wisdom,  that  is  to  say,  truths,  and  to  augment  the  same  to  all  eternity ; 
in  like  manner  to  receive  charity,  and  to  increase  perpetually  in  the 
same.  But  now,  the  Lord  is  charity  and  wisdom  itself;  consequently 
roan  is  able  to  unite  himself  to  Him.  It  is  here  evident,  that  wisdom 
and  charity  are  regarded  by  Swedenborg  as  something  substantial — as 
the  subtlest  emanations  fVom  the  Deity,  and  the  Deity  itself :  in  the 
same  way,  as  in  the  other  world,  he  behekl  Grod  as  a  sun,  from  which 
alone  light  and  heat  are  emitted,  that  is  to  say,  iivisdom  and  charity* 
To  avoid  probably  pantheistic  views,  the  prophet  adds,  the  Divinity  it- 
self cannot  be  identyiedf  but  only  unUed  with  man  ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  sun  is  not  conjoined  with  the  eye,  nor  the  air  with  the  ear, 
but  are  only  adjoined  to  those  organs,  in  order  to  render  the  senses  of 
seeing  and  of  hearing  possible.'t' 


*  Log.  oit  p.  389.  "  In  a  Vke  maimer  as  a  firet  cause,  a  middle  cause,  which  is 
the  efficient,  and  ultimate  cause,  which  is  the  effect,  and  the  end,  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  former  causes  were  produced.** 

t  Loc.  cit  p.  445.    **  Still,  however,  as  bmq  is  a  finite  being,  the  Lord,  dirioitj 
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In  the  same  way,  continues  Swedenborg,  as  baptism  introduces  os 
£nto  the  Church,  the  holy  communion  introduees  us  into  heaven.  Fof** 
the  Lord  and  Saviour  who  is  present  in  the  sacrament,  has  necessarily 
heaven  also  in  his  train,  and  opens  it  to  tho8e«  who  worthily  partake  of 
the  divine  repast.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  unworthy  communicant 
To  the  worthy,  God  is,  in  this  feast,  inwardly  and  outwardly  present : 
inwardly,  by  His  love  and  truth :  outwardly  by  His  omnipresence, 
which  determines  the  existence  of  all  things.  In  the  wicked  is  found 
the  mere  general  omnipresence  of  GM,  without  the  former.  To  mere 
carnal  and  mere  natural  men,  who  withdraw  from  obedience  to  God, 
and  only  know  and  speak  of  the  Divine  Truth,  but  never  practise  it, 
tiie  Lord,  in  despite  of  existence,  reveals  not  heaven.  One  might  feel 
disposed  to  conclude  from  this,  that  Swedenborg  agrees  with  CalviUf 
when  he  teaches,  that  to  the  reprobate,  the  glorified  body  of  the  Lord 
is  not  imparted.  Swedenborg,  however,  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  Ge- 
nevan Reformer,  for,  according  to  the  latter,  the  food  of  eternal  life  is 
not  imparted  to  him,  who  is  predestined  to  eternal  death  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  former,  it  is  only  not  received  by  the  unworthy  communicant, 
that  is  to  say,  not  imbibed  in  the  inmost  life  of  the  spirit,  although  pro^ 
fered  to  him.*  What  Swedenborg  teaches,  besides,  respecting  the 
Eucharist ;  to  wit,  that  it  worketh  an  union  with  the  Deity,  and  is  the 
stamp  of  the  sons  of  God,  and  so  forth,  is  only  a  fbrther  consequence 
of  what  has  been  hitherto  stated.  Moreover,  in  his  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  Swedenborg  entirely  passes  over  the  relation, 
which  the  same  bears  to  the  death  of  our  Lord,  and  to  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  clearly  as  that  relation  is  pointed  out  in  Holy  Writ  The  mo- 
tives, for  this  his  omission,  are  to  be  sought  for,  in  the  above  mentioned 
view,  which  he  takes  of  Christ's  passion  and  death. 

i  Lxzzm.^Swedenborg'f  revelatioiif  from  the  other  world. 

l^th  the  information,  which  Swedenborg  brought  fVom  the  next 
world,  respecting  its  state  aad  its  relations,  and  which  he  has  recorded 
in  his  writings,  we  wish  not  to  amuse  our  readers ;  though  to  manyt 
undoubtedly,  the  investigation  of  this  subject  would  be,  precisely,  the 
most  attractive.  We  shall  only  communicate  so  much  as  appears  ne- 
cessary, partly  to  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  Swedenborgian  do&- 


itself,  cannot  be  conjoined  with  him,  but  adiointd,^  At  p.  70,  the  aathorsayt,  that 
**  conjoined^  sigrniGefl  an  unity  like  that  of  the  froit  with  the  tree,  hot  **  adjoined^ 
a  more  external  union,  as  when  fruiti  are  Bound  to  a  tree/ 

*  Loe.  dt  p.  d9& 
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trines,  and  partly  to  explain  much,  that  has  been  hitherto  stated 
When  soula  quit  the  visible  world,  they  go  to  a  locality  hovering  be- 
tween  heaven  and  hell ;  and  feeling  themselves  by  degrees  irresistibly  at- 
tracted to  their  kindred  spirits,  they  gradually  advai^ce  into  heaven  or  helL 

The  husband,  with  haste,  seeks  his  spouse,  and  vice  versa ;  and  io 
genera],  each  one  the  companions  of  his  earthly  sufferings  and  joys, 
among  whom  alone  he  finds  himself  at  home.  In  these  descriptions, 
8wedenborg  indisputably  displays  a  very  subtle  psychology.  Those, 
moreover,  who  are  neither  ripe  for  heaven,  nor  find  joy  in  hell,  are  io- 
atnicted  and  educated,  until  by  the  use  of  their  freedom,  they  attain  un- 
to pure  truth  and  charity,  whereby  heaven  becomes  accessible  to  them. 
The  members  of  every  religion,  confession,  and  sect,  receive  teachers  of 
their  own  party,  and  the  Heathen,  Jew,  and  Mohammedan,  are  not  ex- 
cluded from  this  school.  But,  if  they  resist  all  attempts  for  their  im- 
provement or  perfection,  they  are  then  swallowed  up  by  hell.  We  do 
not  see  why  Swedenborg  should  have  manifested  such  a  decided  hostil- 
ity against  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory,  although,  undoubtedly, 
between  the  latter  and  the  intermediate  place  of  the  Swedenborgians, 
important  difilerenccs  are  to  be  found. 

The  relations  in  the  next  world,  according  to  the  depositions  of  oar 
eye-witness,  perfectly  resemble  those  on  earth.  There  also,  are  houses, 
and  palaces  with  rooms  and  furniture ;  there,  too,  are  mountains  and 
valleys,  rivers  and  lakes.  Time,  also,  and  a  very  substantial  space,  rule 
the  world  of  spirits.  Nations  and  individuals  retain  their  peculiarities; 
hence,  in  the  next  world,  the  Dutch  still  carry  on  commerce^  The  only 
difference  is,  that  all  things  are  in  a  more  glorified  and  spiritual  shape, 
than  here  below,  for  the  gross  body  of  the  present  life  is  thrown  off; 
and  even  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  according  to  Swedenborg,  does 
not  take  place.  The  new  body,  however,  retains  quite  the  form  of  the 
old  one,  so  that  many  who  pass  into  the  next  life,  perceive  not  that  they 
no  longer  possess  their  former  corporeal  integument. 

In  1757,  the  last  judgment  was  held,  and  Swedenborg,  as  an  amazed 
spectator,  assisted  at  it.  The  same  is  also  held  from  time  to  time. 
Even  the  damned  could  be  delivered,  if  they  wished.  Swedenborg  saw 
one  of  them,  who  had  once  been  a  highway-robber,  and  had  been  guil- 
ty of  adultery,  and  who,  somehow  or  other,  had  strayed  among  the 
«.nge1s.  These  endeavored  to  work  on  his  understanding,  and  he  really 
understood  what  they  said  and  wished.  But,  on  their  demanding  him 
to  love  the  truth,  which  he  recognized  ;  he  replied,  he  would  not,  and 
returned  to  hell.  The  phenomenon  Swedenborg  makes  use  of,  in  order 
to  prove  Free-will.  Here,  the  penetrative  man  evinces  his  sagacity ; 
for,  certainly,  there  are  reprobates,  who  will  not  be  happy,  and  there- 
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fofe  cannot  be  so.  This  narrative  agrees  very  well  with  the  other  doc 
trines  of  Swedenborg*  that  God  is  perpetually  present  with  man  so  long 
as  he  livesi  and  exerts  a  constant  influence  over  him  to  procure  hi» 
conversion ;  but,  that  those  who  die  in  the  wickedness  of  their  heartr 
are  irreformable,  **  because  the  interiors  of  their  minds,^  says  Sweden-^ 
borg,  '*  are  fixed  and  determined." 

i  liZXJUVw-^Biblical  Canon  of  SWedenborg.    Allegbrico-myttical  Exegens* 

With  Swedenborg's  peculiar  views  oU  Holy  Writ,  we  must  now  make 
our  readers  acquainted.*  On  perusing  his  writings^  we  are  soon  very 
painfully  surprised  with  the  fact,  that  he  makes  no  doctrinal  use  of  St# 
Paul's  epistles.  At  least,  we  cannot  recall  to  our  recollection,  that  we 
have  ever  found  any  notice  taken  of  them,  even  on  those  pokits,  where 
such  would  be  indispensable  ;  as  in  the  ai^ticles  of  Justification,  and  of 
Faith,  and  of  its  relation  to  Works.  This  fact  we,  at  last«  found  clear « 
ed  up»  **  by  the  chief  articles  of  faith  of  the  New  Church,"  subecriptioQ 
to  which  is  required,  as  a  condition,  from  all  those  who  desire  to  enter 
into  the  community,  founded  by  Swedenborg.  In  these  ^  chief  articles,'' 
We  find  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  enumera^ 
ted  ;  but,  among  the  component  parts  of  the  latter,  the  four  Gospels  and 
the  AiKHialypse  are  alone  reckoned.f  The  influence  which  Sweden^ 
borg's  dogmatic  system  exerted  on  the  framing  of  his  Biblical  Canon, 
no  one  can  deny.  Hence,  before  we  could  speak  of  the  latter,  it  wna 
necessary  to  set  forth  his  doctrines.  The  rejection  of  the  dogmas  of 
original  sin,  of  the  vicarious  satisfaction  of  Christ,  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  flesh,  and  so  forth,  led  him  to  expunge,  from  the  catalogue  of  the 
sacred  writings,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in 
^ort,  every  thing  which,  even  by  the  most  forced  interpretation,  could 
not  be  made  to  harmonize  with  his  own  errors.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  especially,  the  account  of  the  real  descent  of  the  Paraclete^ 
who  was  to  lead  the  Church  into  all  truth,  and  to  abide  with  her  for  ever, 
must,  undoubtedly,  have  been  a  great  stumbling-block  in  his  way.  In 
fact,  the  Swedenborgians  endeavour  to  represent  their  master  as  him 
who  has  at  last  communicated  what  originally  was  inaccessible,  or  un« 
intelligible,  to  believers.  I  have  discovered,  at  least,  that  Swedenborg's 
disciples,  in  proof  of  the  divine  mission  of  their  teacher,  have  appealed 
to  those  promises  of  a  Paraclete,  recorded  in  St.  John's  Gospel.     When, 

•  Vol.  L  pip.  373-460, 

t  **  Divine  Re?elationB  made  known  by  Swedenborg,  tiBliftlated  into  German  by 
Emanuel  Tafeb."    Vol.  ii*    TAbingen,  18S4. 
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moreover*  the  apoetle  nith :  *^  No  eye  hath  seeiii  no  ear  bath  hetrdi 
nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceivei  what  God  hath 
prepared  for  those  who  love  Him  ;*'  he  must  certainly  have  appeared  not 
very  entitled  to  credence»  in  the  estimation  of  one*  who»  in  his  own  per- 
son had  observed  the  joys  of  the  blessed,  and  in  his  writings  had  lifled 
up,  for  the  edification  of  mankind,  the  veilt  which  the  apostle  had  fiuA 
have  thrown  over  the  realms  of  eternity.  When  Swedenborg  rejected, 
also,  the  Epistle  of  St,  James,  and  other  scriptures,  as  uncanonical,  he 
was  driven,  for  consistency's  sake,  to  this  step. 

If^  together  with  this  arbitrary  mode  of  dealing  with  the  canon,  we 
consider  the  following  hermeneutical  principles  of  Swedenborg,  we  ihaU 
not  be  surprised,  that  the  most  fantastic  doctrines  should  have  been  pro- 
pounded by  him  as  Christian.     Swedenborg  says,  that,  in  the  literal 
sense  of  Holy  Writ,  the  Divine  truth  is  contained  in  all  its  plenitudei 
holiness  and  power  ;  and  to  the  demonstration  of  this  truth,  he  devotes 
a  special  treatise.     Teti  he  supposes  a  mystical  sense,  which  he  calk 
the  spiritual  one,  to  be  concealed  in  the  letter  of  Scripture ;  so  that  the 
entire  truth  is  comprised  in  its  every  word,  nay,  often  in  its  every  syl- 
lable I     This  doctrine  Swedenborg  establishes  in  the  closest  connexion 
with  those  correspondences,  that,  according  to  him,  exist  between  heaven 
tnd  earth,  and  he  gives  several  interpretations  of  texts  from  the  Apoca- 
lypse,  whereby  he  endeavours  to  render  his  view  more  evident.    These 
theories,  considered  in  themselves,  are  not  so  very  obnoxious  to  censure ; 
they,  on  the  contrary,  are  based  on  a  great  truth,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, are  justified  by  those  relations,  which,  according  to  the  most  ex* 
pUcit  declarations  in  the  New  Testament,  exist  between  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Covenant.     To  this  mode  of  interpretation,  as 
an  exercise  for  mystical  acuteness  (if  we  dare  use  such  an  expression,) 
we  even  cannot  entirely  deny  all  value.     It  is,  hkewise,  a  well-known 
£act,  that,  according  to  the  character  of  different  ages,  and  the  peculi- 
arities of  individual  men,  it  has  had  great  influence  in  awakening  reli* 
gious  feelings,  and,  at  many  periods,  has  guarded  Holy  Writ  againiit 
the  contempt  of  arrogant,  carnal-minded  men,  or  against  the  neglect  of 
men,  pious,  indeed,  but  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  a  gram- 
matical and  historical,  yet  spiritual,  exegesis.     But,  if  such  a  mode  of 
interpretation,  when  not  practised  by  inspired  writers,  opens,  under  all 
circumstances,  boundless  scope  to  the  play  of  an  irregular  fancy,  or  to 
the  effusions  of  mere  individual  feeling,  it  is  sure  to  lead  to  the  grossest 
errors,  when  it  is  made  the  medium  for  dLscovering,  and  establishing! 
articles  of  doctrine.     Dogmas,  which  by  the  most  unhistorical  method, 
men  had  perhaps  stumbled  on,  may,  by  self-delusion  and  a  small  portion 
of  wit,  be  found  stated  in  every  text  of  Scripture.     This  was  now  aC' 
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ftBy  the  case  witii  Swedenborg,  who  could  diacover  the  straogest 
lings  in  the  Bible.  Lastly*  the  presumptuous  ignorance,  with  which 
»  judges  the  history  of  the  ailegorico-mystical  interpretation  of  Scrip* 
iiBt  appears  highly  censurable.  The  higher  the  estimation  is,  in  which 
e  holds  the  latter,  the  greater  the  earnestness  wherewith  he  assertsp 
lat  it  was  all  but  unknown,  as  well  among  the  Jewi^  on  account  of 
lieir  carnal  sense,  as  among  the  Christians  of  the  first  three  centuries, 
■  account  of  their  too  great  simplicity,  and  among  those  of  subsequent 
ges,  from  the  general  corruption.  He  insists,  that  it  was  only  by  a 
pecial  revelation  he  was  made  attentive  to  it,  or  at  all  events  favoured 
rith  the  true  key  for  its  right  use*  But  what  is  his  distinction  between 
le  various  senses  of  Holy  Writ,  other  than  the  Sod  (body,)  the  De- 
osch  (soul,)  and  the  Phaschiith  (spirit  of  the  Cabala  ;)— senses  which 
iiemselves  correspond  to  the  r^/M,  the  ^vx«»  luid  the  fr? i o/m»,  of  Philo  ?* 
Lnd  wherein  do  the  Swedenborgian  correspondences*  between  heaven 
nd  earth,  so  essentially  differ  from  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  Jerusalem 
the  hm  and  the  ttmrm  'Iif«irr«A«X)  ^  carnal  and  the  spiritual  Israel 
the  'Ir^«i)A  tm^kikU  and  frti  »^uiri«ir,)  with  which  the  same  Philo  has 
aade  us  acquainted  ?  And  what  shall  we  say  to  the  astounding  asser- 
ion,  that  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Church,  the  ailegorico-mystical 
xegesis  was  unknown  ?  Just  as  if  Basilides,  Valentinus,  and  Origen, 
ad  lived  in  the  sixth  century !  That  Swedenborg  should  have  possess- 
d  any  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Gregory  the  Great,  of  Alcuin, 
f  Richard,  of  St.  Victor,  or  with  the  description  of  the  three  senses 
iven  by  Thomas  Aquinas  and  others,  it  would  be  too  much  to  require 
f  him  ;  nor  should  we  have  even  noticed  the  contradictions,  into  which 
e  has  fallen  with  well-known  historical  facts,  had  he  not  vaunted  him- 
elf  as  an  extraordinary  divine  envoy,  and  represented  his  book  as  one 
rritten  under  God's  especial  guidance. 
Swedenborg  shows  great  pettiness,  and  even  childishness,  in  making 
sort  of  fire- work  out  of  .Holy  Writ.  In  the  spiritual  world,  says  he, 
rhere  the  Bible  is  preserved  in  holy  chests,  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Temple,  it  is  regarded  with  respect  by  the  angels ;  and  it  is  as  radian^ 
a  a  great  star,  and,  at  times,  like  the  sun,  and  its  glimmering  splendour 
brms  the  most  magnificent  rainbow  I  If  any  one,  with  his  hands  o' 
Jothes,  touch  the  Bible,  he  is  immediately  environed  with  a  brilliant 
ire,  and  he  appears  as  if  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  star,  bathed  in  light ! 
rhis,  adds  Swedenborg,  he  has  often  seen  and  admired !     But  if  any 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  378.  **  The  ^iritoal  lenie  doth  not  appear  in  the  literal  aenae,  being 
irithin  it,  aa  the  soul  ia  in  the  body  ;  or  aa  the  thought  of  the  undcratanding  ia  in  tha 
lye,  or  aa  the  affection  of  love  ia  in  tha  < 
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one»  entangled  in  errors,  look  into  the  sacred  coffer,  then  his  ejrdf 
are  overclouded  with  deep  darkness ;  and  if  he  venture  to  touch  the 
Word  itself,  an  explosion  immediately  ensues,  which  flings  him  ^  into  a 
corner  of  the  room.'**  Had  these  descriptions  heen  mere  allegorical 
representations,  to  point  out  to  sensual  men  the  effulgence  of  divine 
light,  wherewith  a  soul  is  filled,  that  with  feelings  halk>w^  to  God  drawl 
from  Holy  Writ  life  and  nurture  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  profound 
darkness  and  appalling  night  that  encompass  those,  who  pervert  Scrip* 
ture  to  the  confirmation  of  the  fancies  of  their  own  brain ;  we  should 
then  have  commended  the  aptness  of  such  illustrations.  But  such  is 
not  Swedenborg's  meaning ;  he  here  designs  to  state  positive  facts. 
For  our  part,  we  here  discern  an  idolatry  manifested  to  the  dead  word 
of  Scripture,  which  exceeds  all  that  the  slavishncss  to  the  mere  letter 
has  ever  exhibited,  and  has  perhaps  no  parallel  in  history,  except  in  the 
controversy  among  Mohammedans,  whether  the  Koran  be  created  or 
uncreated.  Yet  even  the  rational  Moslem  will  reply,  that  the  ideas, 
indeed,  of  the  sacred  book  are  eternal,  but  by  no  means  the  form,  where* 
in  they  arc  set  forth. 


i  Luxv.— 8wedenboi;^*s  place  in  HiiCoty. 

To  form  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Swedenborgianism,  it 
is  necessary  to  point  out  more  fully  the  idea,  which  its  author  enter* 
tained  of  his  own  historical  importance.  He  divides  the  history  of  the 
world  into  so  many  great  periods,  which  he  denominates  Churches ;  to 
wit,  the  Antediluvian  ;  the  Asiatico- African,  which  attained  its  term  by 
the  introduction  of  idolatry ;  the  Mosaic ;  and,  lastly,  the  Chrbtian 
Church,  in  the  latter,  he  again  distinguishes  four  Churches,  the  Ante< 
Nicene,  the  Greek,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Protestant.  The 
last-named,  also,  hke  the  preceding  Churches,  has  already  reached  its 
end :  hence,  with  the  New  Community,  the  times  revert  to  the  origin 
of  the  Church — to  primitive  Christianity,  whos^i  principles  can  hence- 
forth never  more  be  forsaken.  So  far  Swcdenborg,  who  as  is  clear  from 
this,  formed  no  slight  estimate  of  his  own  historical  importance.  Let 
us  first  take  into  consideration  the  view  of  universal  history,  prior  to 
Christ,  as  set  forth  by  him.  He  says,  the  four  great  periods  of  the 
world  follow  each  other,  according  to  ihe  type  of  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  the  four  times  of  the  day  ;  and  the  same  regularity,  which, 
on  a  small  scale,  is  observed  in  this  succession  of  times,  exists  there  on 


•  Loccitp.  396. 
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a  kfger  scale.  On  the  impropriety  of  making  Christianity  fall  in  wkh 
the  winter  and  the  night,  we  will  not  lay  any  particular  stress,  although 
Christianity  ez[^essly  declares  itself  to  be  the  neyer-setting  noon«day  of 
ages.  But,  what  Cliristian  can  tolerate  the  subordinate  position  which 
is  assigned  to  Christ  ?  Instead  of  representing  him,  as  the  great  centrer 
point  of  the  world's  history,  he  is  made  to  begin  a  period  merely  oo- 
ordinate  with  the  other  epochs  of  the  world !  This  would  have  been,  at 
least,  no  error  of  the  understanding,  had  Swedenborg  regarded  Christ 
as  a  mere  man ;  but,  it  becomes  the  greatest  of  errors,  since  Christ  he 
eonsiders  to  be  the  incarnate  God.  If  the  Deity  manifests  Himself  in 
the  flesh,  so  thereby,  it  is  hoped,  an  epoch  is  introduced,  to  which  no- 
thing can  be  adjoined,  but  all  things  should  be  made  subordinate.  From 
this  point  of  view  alone,  Swedenborg  might  have  discerned  the  essen- 
tial defects  in  this  system. 

The  cause  of  this  perverse  construction  of  human  history,  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  fact,  that  Swedenborg  would  not  acknowledge  a 
general  fall  of  the  human  race,  and,  in  reality,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  ex- 
plain the  very  evident  fact  of  a  radical  sinfulness  in  man.  Had  Swe- 
denborg deeply  considered  the  scriptural  opposition  between  the 
first  and  the  second  Adam,  instead  of  occupying  himself  with  allegories 
in  respect  to  the  first ;  had  he,  in  the  fall  of  Adam,  deplored  with  a 
pious  simplicity,  at  least,  the  fall  of  all  mankind,  though  he  had  been 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  speculative  reasons  of  this  fact,  then 
the  whole  period,  from  Adam  to  Christ,  would  have  appeared  to  him  as 
the  period  of  the  development  of  the  sinful  principle,  and  of  an  apos- 
tacy  from  God  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  have  regarded  Christ 
as  the  great  turning-point  in  history,  with  whom  commenced  the  un- 
folding of  the  principle  of  sanctification,  and  of  a  return  to  the  Deity* 
This  one  great  period  he  might  then  have  again,  in  some  manner,  sub- 
divided ;  but  should  never  have  placed  the  period  from  Adam  to  Noah, 
that  from  Noah  to  Moses  (or  what  he  calls  the  Asiatico- African 
Church,)  and  the  period  from  Moses  to  Christ,  on  the  same  level  with 
the  Christian  epoch.  Such  a  parallel  was  only  possible  through  a  total 
misapprehension  of  the  Christian  view  of  the  moral  world*  The  text 
in  Romans  (c.  v.  14-21 ;  xi.  32,)  and  in  Galatians  (c«  iii.  22,)  might 
aione  have  sufficed  to  teach  him  the  right  and  the  true  view,  had  he  not, 
on  that  very  account,  struck  out  St.  Paul's  Epistles  from  the  catalogue 
of  canonical  Scriptures,  precisely  because  they  ofifer  so  dear  a  contra^ 
diction  to  his  whole  conception  of  religious  History. 

His  main  point  of  view  being  thus  distorted,  Swedenborg  can  give 
no  satisfactory  explanation  of  any  great  phenomenon  in  religious  his- 
tory ;  on  the  contrary,  in  his  system  all  is  dismembered,  uninteliigihla, 
94 
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and  incoherent.    The  iddatry  of  Nature  he  deduces  from  the  accideB- 
tal  circumstance,  that  the  correspondences  between  the  material  and 
the  spiritual  world  had  been  forgotten.    The  revelationt  which,  as  Swe- 
denborg  possitively  asserts,  was  made  to  Enoch,  and  transmitted  to  the 
following  generations  (namely,  that  all  objects  in  the  lower  world  had 
their  correlatives  in  the  higher,)  and  the  true  knowledge  of  these  mutnl 
relations  in  special,  defined  cases,  were,  in  the  course  of  ages,  accord- 
ing to  our  prophet,  effaced  from  the  memory  of  nations ;  earthly  things 
were  regarded  without  connexion  with  the  things   corresponding  to 
them  above ;  and  the  veneration,  which  was  due  to  the  latter,  was  paid 
to  the  former.     This   view  of  Swedenborg's  has  much  resemblance 
with  the  more  common,  but  equally  superficial,  notion,  that  out  of  the 
confusion   of  the  symbol  with   the  object  represented  by  it,  idolatry 
arose.     But,  the  question  must  ever  recur,  how  couM  those  relations 
adverted  to  be  forgotten,  and  where  must  we  look  for  the  cause  of  thb 
oblivion  ?     Wherefore,  also,  must  the  faith  in  the  one  true  God  have 
been  at  the  same  time  abandoned  ?     The  consciousness  of  God  wts 
certainly  not  essentially  connected  with  the  knowledge  of  such  corres- 
pondences between  heavenly  and  earthly  things,  since  Enoch  was  the 
first  to  be  instructed  in  them  ;  and  yet  before  him,  certainly,  men  had 
also  known  the  true  God.     Had  Swedenborg  acknowledged  a  general 
darkening  of  the  human  mind  through  sin,  a  corruption   transmitted 
from  Adam,  and   with  ever-increasing    intensity,   contaminating  all 
generations,  he  would  not  have  sought  to  account  for  the  idolatry  of 
Nature,  from  such  mere  external  causes.     He  would  have  understood, 
that  the  soul  severed  from  God  by  sin,  necessarily  fell  under  the  do* 
minion  of  Nature,  and  chose  those  Powers  for  the  object  of  its  worship, 
with  whom  it  felt  an  especial  affinity,  and  by  whom  it  was  invincibly 
attracted.     The  loss  of  the  essential,  internal,  and  universal  correspon- 
dences between  God  and  man,  led  to  the  ignorance  of  those  external 
and  particular  correspondences,  between  the  inferior  and  the  higher 
order  of  the  world.     The  separation  of  the  soul  from  God,  and  its  con- 
centration within  itself,  first  produced  this  conception  of  nature,  as  dis- 
connected from  ail  higher  relations* 

Let  us,  once  more,  call  to  mind  one  of  the  proofs  attempted  by  Swe- 
denborg, in  support  of  the  necessity  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Deity,  in 
order  to  bring  back  men  to  Himself;  for  it  is  only  here  that  proof  can 
be  perfectly  appreciated.  He  says,  the  faith  of  man,  considered  in  it- 
self, may  be  compared  to  a  look  cast  up  vaguely  towards  the  sky,  bat, 
through  the  Incarnation,  is  the  same  circumscribed,  and  directed  to  a 
definite  object.  If,  hereby,  the  necessity  of  an  Incarnation  of  the 
Divinity  be  rendered  perfectly  eoiiceivable»  yet  this  aigommit  offers  no 
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>  wberefore  the  Dirine  Word  should  have  hecome  flesh  precisely 
•t  the  oommenceaient  of  the  fourth  period  of  the  world.  Swedenboig 
might,  just  as  well,  have  introduced  this  Theophany  immediately  after 
the  creation  of  the  first  man.  Nay^  he  was  forced  to  do  this,  unlen  all 
the  aberrations  of  the  ages  prior  to  Christianity — unless  all  Heathenism 
itself  be  regarded  as  perfectly  guiltless.  Did  the  first  men,  unfavoured  as 
they  were  with  the  descent  of  the  Son  of  God,  cast  a  less  vague  look  up 
to  HeaveUf  than  those  of  later  times?  For  this  very  reason,  Sweden- 
borg  should  have  placed  the  advent  of  Christ  at  the  very  origin  of  His- 
tory ;  and  thus  the  first,  and  not  the  fourth,  period  of  the  world,  should 
have  begun  with  Him.  Had  he,  on  the  other  hand,  kept  strictly  in  view 
die  teaching  of  the  Bible,  as  to  end  of  the  mission  of  the  Son  of  God* 
then  he  would  have  understood  the  epoch  of  bis  coming.  The  whole 
drama  of  History,  as  set  forth  by  our  prophet,  appears  without  a  plan ; 
the  members  of  the  great  historical  organism  appear  to  hang,  as  if  by 
accident,  together,  and  to  mingle  in  blind  confusion.  Now  we  can  see^ 
wberefore  Swedenborg  himself  seemed  to  have  a  sense  of  the  unsatis- 
factoriness  of  the  cause  assigned  by  him,  for  the  incarnation  of  the 
Deity  at  the  particular  period  wherein  it  occurred ;  and  wherefore  he 
sought  to  aid  his  meagre  representation,  by  a  fantastic  device  as  to  the 
relation  between  heaven  and  hell.  He  saw  himself  forced  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  device,  in  order  to  account,  by  the  relations  of  the  next  ]ife» 
for  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  which  had  no  foundation  in  this  world's 
history  ; — a  device,  whereby  the  error  of  his  whole  historical  construc- 
tion, is  not  in  the  least  degree  obviated. 

When  we  now  come  to  the  Christian  period,  what  a  singular  view 
of  its  history,  what  an  astonishing  spectacle,  presents  itself  here !  Hie 
Church  also,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  divided  into  a  cycle  of 
four  parts ;  and  yet,  says  Swedenborg,  with  the  Council  of  Nice  be- 
gins  the  great  apostacy  from  Christian  truth,  which  lasts  down  to  his 
own  timo !  But  the  notion  of  apostacy,  implies  the  idea  of  perversity 
and  disorder.  How  then  would  it  be  possible  to  find  a  regular  develop- 
ment in  the  four  Christian  Churches,  the  three  last  members  wharoof 
are  to  he,  in  the  same  relation  to  the  finty  as  aummert  autumn,  and 
winter,  to  the  spring ;  or  even  as  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age,  to  in- 
&ncyl  Where  a  well-ordered  development  is  observed,  where  a 
regular  transition,  from  one  state  to  another,  is  manifest,  a  rejection  of 
the  original  vital  principle  is  not  conceivable.  Where,  on  the  other 
band,  this  is  rejected,  as  Swedenborg  accuses  the  whole  Church  sofaae* 
quent  to  the  Council  of  Nice,  of  casting  off  such  a  principle,  there  a 
regular  deYek>pment  is  not  possible.  Even  our  finisher  of  the  Church 
hadasense  of  the  incoherence  of  his  historical  constructions.     On  this 
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account  he  endeaTours  to  exeuaet  in  Mine  manner,  tiie  i^peatacj,  and 
qieaks  to  the  beneficial  yariety  of  religioualdifierenceey  that  mataalljr 
enlighten  one  another,  and  even  lets  the  remark  eacape  him,  that  ha 
had  been  informed,  that  those  Churches,  which  are  in  different  goods  and 
truths,  if  only  their  goods  have  relation  to  the  love  of  the  Lonl,and  their 
truths  to  faith  in  him,  are  like  so  many  precious  jeweb  in  a  king^ 
crown."*  If,  hereby,  a  kind  of  necessity  in  the  marked  out  soccesnoa 
of  Churches  is  acknowledged,  so  no  one,  who  holds  the  maiim,  that 
above  all  things,  a  writer  should  never  contradict  himself,  would  expect 
Bwedenborg  to  designate  ail  the  Christian  ages,  that  have  elf4)sed  sinos 
the  Council  of  Nice,  ^  as  the  very  night ;"  **  as  the  abomination  of  deso- 
lation ;"  ^  as  that  Church,  wherein  nothing  spiritual  is  left  remaining  ;**! 
'*  which  in  name  only  is  Christian  ;^X  or  (as  the  Anglican  writer  of  the 
preface  to  the  book,  from  which  we  have  made  ourjeztracta, 
himself,)  **  as  the  revelation  of  the  m3rstery  of  iniquity ;"  **  as  the  i 
of  sin;''  or  whatever  other  predicates  may  please  him*  A  marv^ow 
expansion,  truly,  of  childhood  to  youth,  to  manhood,  and  to  age  I 

After  such  a  confused  succession  of  times  and  of  Churches,  Sweden- 
borg  fitly  follows  as  the  extremest  link.  In  a  true  development,  the 
continuation  and  the  end  are  so  connected  with  the  beginning,  that  not 
only  doth  the  latter  follow  the  preceding  in  gentle  transitions,  but  it 
grows  out  of  it,  and  is  in  the  same  relation  to  it,  as  the  bud,  thebloason^ 
and  the  fruit,  are  to  the  seed.  Yet  Swedenborgianism  doth  not  grow 
out  of  the  sequence  of  historical  phenomena,  but  breaks  suddenly  in 
upon  them.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that,  accord* 
ing  to  Swedenborg,  the  cinrniption  of  the  Church  began  at  once,  at  a 
single  stroke,  as  if  by  some  magical  interruption,  to  the  train  of  thought 
of  all  her  members.  Equally  abrupt  and  unexpected  is  thefrise  of  hia 
own  religious  system.  He  charges  the  Church  existing  before  him, 
with  having,  by  the  abuse  of  free-will,  abandoned,  and  never  again  re- 
turned, to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity ;  and  asserts,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  is  impossible  to  attain  to  them  again,  without  an 
intercourse  with  the  spiritual  world, — ^without  the  knowledge  of  c^tain 
truths,  which  no  man,  before  him,  possessed,  because  none  had  been 
favoured  with  the  like  revelations.     But,  as  the  revelations  were  the 


*  Loc.  cit.  p.  515. 

t  Loc.  cit.  p.  513.  **  That  the  last  time  of  the  Christian  Church  is  tho  veiy  nighty 
in  which  the  former  Churches  have  sat,  is  plain  from  the  Lord's  predictton,"  &c. 
▼rf.  i.  p.  253 :  ••  Nothing  spiritual  is  left  remaining  in  it  **  (tho  whole  Church.) 

t  Vol.  ii.  p.  373 :  «*  The  former  Church  being  ChiMan  fai  nwBM  only,  bat  not  te 
etmee  and  realitj." 
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T^mAt  of  an  extraordinarj  grace  of  God,  and  as,  in  the  Charch*itsel( 
«ll  dements  for  a  true  regeneration  had  been,  since  the  Nicene  CouncUi 
utterly  lost,  how  could  the  Swedenborgian  Church  follow  the  preced- 
ing Churches,  in  a  regular  order  of  development  ?  All  sects,  that 
seceded  from  the  Catholic  Church,  could,  in  a  certain  degree,  give  a 
plaasible  justification  to  their  charges  against  her,  inasmuch,  as  they 
appealed  to  Scripture,  whereby  her  regeneration  were  possible.  The 
censure  of  the  Reformers,  indeed,  must  always  be  termed  incomprehen- 
sible, since  it  presupposed  the  free-will  of  those,  against  whom  it  was 
directed  ;  and  this  faculty  the  Reformers  denied  to  men,  representing 
the  Deity  as  the  exclusive  agent  in  all  spiritual  concerns,  on  whom  it 
entirely  depended  to  set  aside,  as  by  a  magical  stroke,  all  errors,  and 
who,  in  consequence,  was  alone  obnoxious  to  any  charge,  if  in  His 
household  any  thing  were  amiss.  These  reproaches,  ncverthelesSi 
might,  to  men,  who  arc  not  wont  to  reason  with  consistency,  appear 
well-founded.  But  Swedenborg  boasts  that  the  true  spiritual  sense  of 
Holy  Writ  was  revealed  to  him  in  Heaven  only,  and,  in  consequencOi 
ifmte  independently  of  the  ordinary  channels,  furnished  through  the 
original  institution  of  the  Church ;  and  he  therefore  denies  to  the  three 
preceding  periods  of  C  hristianity,  the  utter  possibility  of  possessing, 
ftrough  the  then  existing  media,  any  sound  doctrine  whatsoever.  And 
yet  he  describes  the  community  he  founded,  as  the  crown  of  the 
Churches  following  each  other  "  according  to  order  !*'  Was  then  the 
apostacy  of  the  Nicene  Council  something  conformable  to  order  7  Was 
the  darkness  of  the  Greek,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Protestant 
Churches,  founded  in  the  very  ordinance  of  God  ?  In  the  same  way, 
too,  as,  according  to  the  theory  of  our  sage,  Christ  might  have  appeared 
in  the  time  of  Adam,  Noah,  and  Moses ;  so  he  himself,  from  the  destU 
nation  assigned  to  him,  might  have  commenced  his  career  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  or  sixth  century  of  our  era.  And  yet,  the  succession  of  the 
Churches  was  defined  and  systematic  !  Not  the  slightest  reference  to 
final  causes  can  be  discovered,  in  this  contradictory  view  of  History,  and 
its  result  appears  totally  unworthy  of  the  Deity. 

But  here,  we  must  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  special  cir* 
einnstance.  Wherefore  had  Christ  not  power  enough  to  stem,  by  his 
manifestation,  the  progress  of  sin,  and  to  ensure  the  truth,  he  had 
hrought  to  mankind,  against  the  possibility  of  extinction  ?  Wherefore 
did  the  Word,  which  was  uttered  from  his  lips,  which  was  preserved 
and  explained  by  his  spirit,  lose,  so  shortly  fifter  his  ascension,  its  world- 
iabduing  energy  ?  And  wherefore  doth  it  work  with  might  and  wifli 
Tietory,  and  become  for  ever  permanent,  only  when  proclaimed  by 
Swedenborg  ?     We  should  yet  be  disposed  to  think,  that  when  God 
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hinifldf  qpeaksy  the  Word  is  at  least  as  lasting,  as  when  a  mortal  bab* 
Ues,  though  to  him  all  mysteries  in  heaven  should  have  been  disclosed  1 
The  work  of  Christ  lasted  about  three  hundred  years — a  short  spring* 
tide — till,  at  last,  Swedenborg  converts  all  into  eternal  spring !  Is  not 
this  the  most  evident  blasphemy  ?  Swedenborg  is  really  exalted  to  be 
the  centre-point  of  all  History,  and  to  hold  the  place  of  the  true  Re* 
deemer ;  with  him,  and  not  with  Christ,  the  golden  age  returns ! 


$  LxxzYi. — Conelading  Remarks. 

The  translations  of  Swedenborg's  writings  find,  as  we  hear,  a  very 
great  sale  in  and  out  of  Germany,  and  the  number  of  his  followers  daily 
increases.     This  wc  can  perfectly  understand.     The  unadorned  Gos- 
pel, the  simplicity  of  the  Church's  doctrine,  are  no  longer  capable  of 
exciting  an  age  so  spiritually  enervated,  like  our  own.     Truth  must  be 
■et  forth  in  glaring  colours,  and  represented  in  gigantic  proportions,  if 
we  hope  to  stimulate  and  stir  the  soub  of  this  generation.    The  infinite 
Toid  and  obtuseness  of  religious  feeling  in  our  time,  when  it  cannot 
.  grasp  spirits  by  the  hand,  and  see  them  pass  daily  before  us,  is  inca- 
pable of  believing  in  a  higher  spiritual  world  ;  and  the  fancy  must  be 
startled,  by  the  most  terrific  images,  if  the  hope  of  prolonging  existence, 
in  a  future  world,  is  not  entirely  to  be  extinguished.     Long  enough 
was  the  absurd,  as  well  as  deplorable  endeavour  made  to  banish  mira- 
cles from  the  Gospel  History ;  to  undermine,  with  insolent  mockery, 
the  belief  in  the  great  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God ;  to  call  in 
question  all  living  intercourse,  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature ; 
and  to  inundate  nations  with  the  most  shallow  systems  of  morality  ;  for 
these  followed  in  the  wake  of  such  anti-Christian  efforts.     But,  the 
yearning  soul  of  man  is  not  to  be  satisfied  with  such  idle  talk ;  and 
when  you  take  from  it  true  miracles,  it  will  then  invent  false  ones* 
Our  age  is  doomed  to  witness  the  desolate  spectacle  of  a  most  joyless 
languor,  and  impotence  of  the  spiritual  life,  by  the  side  of  the  most 
exaggerated  and  sickly  excitement  of  the  same ;  and  if  we  do  not, 
with  a  living  and  spiritual  feeling,  return  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
we  shall  soon  see  the  most  wretched  fanaticism  obtain  the  same  as- 
cendancy, as  we  saw  the  most  frivolous  unbelief  established  on  the 
throne.     But  by  such  phenomena  will  no  one  be  conducted  to  the  faith 
acceptable  unto  God ;  and  the  answer,  which  in  the  Gospel  (Luc.  xvi* 
19)  that  luxurious,  hard-hearted,  rich  man  received  from  Abraham, 
when  he  begged  him  to  send  Lazarus  to  his  brethren,  to  the  end  that 
they  might  be  converted,  may  perfectly  apply  to  SwedenlxM-g's  fol* 
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era,  when  they  hold  that  the  world  needs  «  visionary,  in  order  to 
ig  it  back  to  the  truth,*  and  will  be  found  to  contain  a  valid  testi- 
ly against  their  prophet.  We  have  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and 
f  also  we  have  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and  the  Church ;  and  when 
hear  not  these,  we  shall  give  no  ear  to  him,  who  pretends  to  bring 
idings  from  the  other  world.  With  these  words  alone,  hath  Christ 
ihilated  all  expectations,  which  might  attach  to  Swedenborg's 
ons. 


See  the  letter  from  Thomai  Hartley,  rector  of  Wenwick,  in  Northamptonihire, 
e  preface  to  the  True  Chruiian  Religion^  p.  yii. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THX  SOGIKIAXt. 


i  LZXXTU. — Relation  of  the  SocmiaoB  to  the  Beformen. — Hiatorical  Remnfe 

Iif  the  Catholic  system  of  doctrine,  two  elements — ^the  Divine  and  flie 
human,  ^e  natural  and  the  supernatural,  ^e  mystical  and  the  rattoml 
or  however  else  we  may  please  to  denominate  them — move  in  unifbrm 
andlharmonidkjs  combination  ;  so  that  the  rights  of  either  appear  ad- 
justed in  a  manner,  that  must  certainly  extort  esteem  and  admiratioiii 
fiom  every  reflecting  mind.  And  whoever  unites  a  pious.  Christian) 
and  eccleaastical  spirit  to  a  cultivated  intellect,  must  feel  himself  im- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  that  God's  protection  hath  guarded  His  Church 
in  an  eminent  degree.  But  of  the  contrarieties,  which  in  the  Church 
are  so  beautifully  harmonized,  the  one  or  the  other  can  ^easily,  in  the 
individual  believer,  obtain  the  preponderance.  Yet  this  preponderance 
will  remain  innocuous,  if  the  one-sided  principle  will  not  proceed  to  a 
total  misapprehension  of  its  opposite,  unduly  appreciated  as  it  is ;  and 
if  the  bonds  of  love,  which  unite  the  individual  to  the  body  of  the 
Church,  be  maintained  inviolate ;  for  it  is  these,  which  oppose  a  bene- 
ficial check  to  the  excess  of  one  or  other  of  the  aforesaid  elements,  that 
both  form  the  life  of  Christianity.  Such  one-sided  tendencies,  existing 
more  or  less  at  all  times,  were  found  in  the  period  immediately  prior  to 
the  Reformation ;  and  the  classical  studies,  which  had  then  once  more 
come  into  vogue,  gave  to  the  rational  principle,  in  many,  a  melancholy 
preponderance  ;  as  this  may  be  perceived  even  in  the  celebrated,  and, 
in  many  respects,  meritorious,  Erasmus.  Yet  the  opposite  tendency 
was,  by  far,  more  prevalent,  as  the  rapid  diffusion  of  the  Reformation 
itself  will  prove,  wherein  the  mystical  element  had  predominated,  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  the  contrary  one.  But  ailer  this  element,  exceeding 
all  bounds,  had  dissevered  the  bonds  of  the  Church,  the  one-sided 
rational  principle,  in  its  turn,  detached  itself  from  the  Church,  pursued 
its  own  course,  and  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  of  a  Lewis 
Hetzer  of  Bischofzeth  in  Thurgovia,*  of  a  John  Campanus,t  of  a 


*  Executed  at  Constance,  in  1529. 

t  Bom  in  the  territoiy  of  Joliera,  flonriihed  from  the  year  15S0  tUl  1580,  when  iie 
ras  thrown  into  prison  in  his  own  countiy. 
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HSelmel  Bertetui,*  aad  of  a  Valeiitiiia  G«ntili%t  fonMd  a  wmuaaial^t 
which  reeeived  its  name  from  two  Italians  of  Sienna,  LnttuB  SociimMi 
wlio  in  tiie  year  1562  died  at  Zarioh,  and  his  nephew,  Fkuetys  Socinui, 
who  died  in  1604,  at  Lnclawicze  in  Poland.;]; 

Socinianism  and  the  old  orthodox  Protestantism  are,  accordingly,  tw# 
extremes,  whereof  the  one  laid  hold  of  the  human,  the  other  of  the 
dirine  element  in  Christianity,  which  is  itself  one,  and  so  diverged  into 
opposite  paths,  that  Catholicism  alone  can  unite.  If,  in  the  Protestant 
system,  the  Divinity  of  Christ  be  rightly  and  truly  upheld,  yet  the 
Humanity  of  the  Redeemer  is,  by  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity,  absorbed  in 
His  Divinity ;  but  among  the  Socinians,  Christ  appears  as  a  mere  man. 
If  Luther  asserted,  that  the  object  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  was  solely  and  exclusively  the  reconciliation  of  men,  with  the 
Deity  in  the  Redeemer's  blood ;  and  all  the  rest,  which  Jesus  taught 
and  wrought,  was  purely  accidental ;  the  Socinians,  on  the  other  hand, 
hold,  that  Christ  has  offered  up  no  sacrifice,  for  the  sins  of  the  world, 
but  wished  only  to  deliver  unto  men  a  new  doctrine,  and  be  to  them  a 
model  of  virtue.  Luther  and  Calvin  could  set  no  bounds  to  the  malig- 
nant consequences  of*  Adam's  sin,  that  from  him  had  infected  hi8 
whole  posterity  ;  but  the  two  Socini  know  absolutely  nothing  of  any 
moral  evil,  that  our  great  progenitor  had  brought  upon  his  children. 
According  to  the  former,  God  alone  worketh  the  deliverance  of  man 
from  the  empire  of  Satan,  and  bringeth  him  into  communion  with 
Christ,  and  man  is,  in  this  process,  purely  passive ;  according  to  the 
latter,  man  is  alone  active,  and  God,  after  communicating  to  him  Hia 
doctrine  and  His  promises,  respecting  a  future  life,  leaves  him  almost 
entirely  to  himself.     If  the  old  Protestants  speak  only  of  grace,  wa 


*  A  Spaniard,  who  at  CalTin*8  instigation  was  burned  at  Genera,  in  1553. 

t  A  Neapolitan,  beheaded  at  Bern,  in  1566. 

t  On  the  first  authors  of  Socianism,  the  Protestant  historian,  Turretinus,  (in 
Compendium  HUt,  Eeele»,  p.  373,)  has  the  following  notice :  **  Antitrinitarii  hio 
ntate  multi  occurmnt ;  quorum  pars  maxima  Photinianismum  et  Sabellianismam ; 
BonBuUi  etiam  Arianismum  rsnovahant.  Tales  fuere  Itali  quidam,  numeio  qoMdia* 
fenarium  ezcedente,  qui  cixoa  auram  1546  in  VenetA.  ditiooe  piopre  Vieentiam  oai^ 
Tenticula  et  ooUoquia  inter  se  habebant.  In  his  meroorantur  Lconardus  Abbas  Bit 
«alis,  Lelius  Soeinus,  Senensis  Patricius,  Bcmadinus  Ochinus,  Nicolans  PAmti^ 
Yalentinus  Grentilis,  Julius  Trevitanus,  Franciscus  de  Rucgo,  Paulus  Alciatuv, 
aliique.  Sed  cum  detecti  essent,  imo  et  duo,  J.  Trevisanus  et  Franciscus  de  Ruego 
eomprehensi  et  supplicio  affecti,  ceteri  sibi  consulturi  in  yarias  oras  dispein  sunt*" 
Of  all  these,  Valentine  Gentilis  had  the  most  melancholy  fate.  After  having  with 
difficulty  escaped  the  fiery  death,  destined  by  Calvin  for  him,  as  well  as  Servetus,  ho 
was  condemned,  bj  the  Zwinglians  of  Bern,  as  an  anti-Trinitarian,  and  beheaded^— 
Trttn§. 
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■■4  frvi  the  ips  of  die  Socinianst  but  the  mti, 
If  it  be  Ike  antom  of  the  Wittenberg  theologiaii% 
wmmuai^  ai  oeifMBe  rtwottr  mmd  if,  at  the  origin  of  the  Reformation! 
iiev  wnn  -xanxlj  xbie  to  codare  its  name,  it  is  a  maxim  with  tht 
annns^KittkMKd  Icdians  to  consiilt  it  in  every  thing,  to  admit  no* 
rimati  wtuca  w^  iiofKrrioas  to  that  degree  of  culture*  that  it  had 
aOauKU  01  in  dxieir  own  persons,  just  as  they  had  stood  at  the  very 
Mitmif  of  all  anainabie  knowledge.  If  we  listen  to  the  Reformers, 
sna  ii&f  ooIt  id  cake  the  Bible  in  hand,  and  its  contents,  in  a  magical 
way.  will  be  ceaTeyedf  through  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  his  mind  ;  but,  if 
we  cuni  01  Lclius  and  Faustus,  they  will  tell  us  that,  we  must  under- 
aouki  ail  the  languages  in  the  world,  and  all  the  rules  and  arts  of  bib* 
fical  criticuMn  and  interpretation,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  the  obscurity 
of  iioiy  Wnc  But«  if  these  two  species  of  religious  reformers,  in  the 
ali)resatti»  and  other  like  points,  pursued  courses  so  totally  different, 
tbey  again  frequently  concur  in  other  matters.  Not  only  did  both 
prumizje  to  restore  primitiTe  Christianity,  and  look  upon  the  Bible,  as 
tiltf  ooiy  ;$tan«&rd  and  source,  from  which  it  was  to  be  drawn,  and  by 
which  all  religious  tenets  must  be  tested,  but  the  peculiar  starting  point 
of  bodi  was  ako  the  same.  They  united  in  asserting  Christianity  to 
have  a  purely  practical  tendency,  adapted  to  life;  this  practical  tendency 
being  taken  in  the  narrow,  and  one-sided  signification,  as  opposed  to 
all  5peculauoQ  and  high  scientific  inquiries.  In  this  matter,  however, 
the  other  didlerences  between  (ho  Reformers  and  the  Socini,  exerted, 
duubcie«8s  a  decisive  influence  ;  the  practical  tendency  of  the  former 
being*  in  its  fundamental  tone,  exclusively  religious ;  that  of  the  latter, 
ejtclubAvely  moral. 

Protestantism  and  Socinianism  have  this,  too,  in  common ;  that  as 
the  tWoKT  chocked  its  own  development,  and  left  to  later  sects,  that 
sprang  out  of  its  bosom,  the  task  of  carrying  out  its  own  principles ;  so 
Suctawonism  bequeathed  to  a  later  period  the  work  of  its  own  consum- 
om6oii» — naraoly,  the  entire  abandonment  of  those  elements  of  super- 
laturahMtt*  which,  in  its  origin,  it  had  not  wholly  rejected.* 

Mkvki^  now  pointed  out  the  historical  connexion,  between  the  Pn>- 
lislaiK  ami  the  Soeinian  systems  of  doctrine,  we  shall  proceed  to  state 
%t^  hMioncal  details.  Poland,  as  hinted  above,  was  the  first  seat  of 
tih^:^HiiiMMi!t«  Hero,  nearly  contemporaneously  with  the  Reformation  of 
V^JlM-  and  of  Calvin,  the  religious  system,  which  denied  the  dogma  of 
4m  tSaO^^  had  penetrated.    However  much  the  opponents  of  the  latter 


^  >IHMIM  ^W«»  iaik«s  AD  Allumm  to  the  Rationalisti,  who  compleCed  the  work  of 
I  )i^<^  ^  liW  SoftinUing. — Trmu, 
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letriney  were  in  hostility  with  the  partiaans  of  the  Reform&tion,  thejr 
ilerated  each  other,  lived  in  mutual  concordf  and  formed  together  one 
roteatant  community ;  a  fact,  which  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
ocount  for,  since  the  enemies  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
anity,  rendered  timid  from  their  small  numbers,  were  for  a  long  time 
autious  in  avowing  their  sentiments.  So  soon,  however,  as  their 
limbers  were  sufficiently  increased,  and  they  had  assured  themselves 
f  the  protection  of  some  powerful  patrons,  they  were  no  longer  able  to 
laintain  silence,  or  to  confine  their  sentiments  to  a  mere  whisper.  At 
le  synods  of  Pinczow  and  Petricow,  the  two  parties  separated  from 
dich  other,  in  the  years  1663  and  1665  ;  and,  everywhere  held  in  ab- 
orrence,  alike  by  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  Socinians,  under  the 
ame  of  Unitarians,  formed  a  separate  sect,  for  the  moment,  undis« 
irbed  from  without,  yet  inwardly  divided  by  the  most  various  opinions, 
f^nder  these  circumstances,  Faustus  Sociuus  repaired  to  them,  and 
icceeded,  by  degrees,  in  uniting  their  discordant  views  respecting 
'hrist,  and  in  setting  aside  the  anabaptism  advocated  by  the  Unita- 
ans.  Henceforward  the  Unitarians  exchanged  their  name  for  that  of 
ocinians. 

In  the  year  1638,  however,  their  tranquillity  was  disturbed  in  Poland 
Iso.  They  saw  themselves,  partly  owinjg  to  their  own  fault,  deprived 
f  their  school,  their  church,  and  their  printing-press,  in  Racovia,  where 
leir  chief  settlement  existed  ;  till  at  last,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of 
le  Jesuits,  they  were  forced  to  emigrate.  The  political  confederacies 
f  the  Unitarians  with  the  Swedes,  who  had  penetrated  into  Polandt 
ery  much  contributed  to  excite  general  indignation  against  them.  Un- 
er  the  guidance  of  their  leaders,  Schlichting,  Wissowatius,  Przypkovi- 
8,  and  Lubienisky,  they  endeavoured  now  to  establish  settlements  in 
Transylvania,  (where  already,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  means  of  the 
talian  physician,  Blandrata,  Unitarian  principles  had  taken  root,)  and 
Iso  in  Silesia,  Prussia,  Brandenburg,  the  Palatinate,  and  the  Nether* 
uoids.  It  was  only  in  Prussia  and  the  March  of  Brandenburg,  that 
bey  succeeded  in  founding  some  unimportant  congregations  ;  for,  the 
;eneral  abhorrence  for  their  principles,  and  for  all-  attempts  to  propa* 
late  them  (even,  as  in  Manheim,  where  they  thought  themselves  se- 
ure,)  opposed  great  obstacles  to  their  progress.  In  the  Netherlands, 
hough  individual  Unitarians  were  tolerated,  they  were  not  allowed  to 
brm  congregations  at  least.  The  greater  part  went  over,  by  degrees^ 
0  the  other  Christian  communities,  among  which  they  lived  dispersed, 
t  was  in  Transylvania  only,  that  the  sect  maintained  itself. 

The  chief  soarces  of  information  for  the  history  of  Socinianism,  are 
he  numerous  writings  of  Faustos  Socinus,  who  made  use  of  the  papm 
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t0  kim  bf  kk  uncle ;  the  wrki^gi  of  Jolm  Crell,  Jcmk 
JkkhrhtM^,  Jolui  Lewi*  Wollsogen  (tbe  works  of  all  tkeoo  writonan 
fbuad  in  Cke  BMioikecm  Fratrum  Pokmontm^)  aiyl  of  oereml  oCken^ 

AflBong  Cke  Socinian  cateckisms,  tke  fatfger  one  of  Raeoriay  edilai 
by  Moacoroviiu  and  Schmalz,  in  the  year  1606,  and  that  hy  KMan^ 
a  8ocinian  preacher  at  Busoow,  near  Dantzicy  are  paitioularly  distia- 
gaiahed.  (Rak.  1604.)  A  regular  aymbolical  writing  the  SocinMH 
da  not  recognize ;   although  the  Racovian  Catechinn  may  pass  for 


{  Lzxzmi. — Principles  of  tbe  Sociniani,  at  to  the  relation  between  RoMon  and  Rsf- 
dation,  and  the  functiom  of  the  fonner  in  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ 

It  is  our  first  duty  to  state  the  views  of  the  Socinians,  as  to  the 
•ources  of  all  religious  and  moral  knowledge.    They  assert,  that,  throdgb 
bis  own  powers,  man  arriveth  at  the  knowledge  and  distinction  of  good 
and  evil  ;*  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  think  that  the  idea  of  God,  and 
of  divine  things,  is  conveyed  to  man  only  from  without,  to  wit,  by  in* 
fltruction.'t'     In  accordance  with  this  theory,  they  repr^ent  the  Divine 
image  in  man,  as  consisting  in  the  dominion  of  the  latter  over  animals. 
This  is  avowedly  the  meanest  view,  which  it  is  possible  to  entertain  of 
the  affinity  to  God  in  man  ;  a  view,  which  renders  it  utterly  inconceif- 
able,  how,  when  God  announces  Himself,  or  lets  Himself  be  announcedf 
from  without,  man  w^ould  be  even  capable  of  receiving  the  doctrine  on 
Ae  Deity.     Clearer,  and  yet  withal  more  frivolous  and  powerless,  the 
one-sided  moralizing  tendency  of  Socinianism  could  not  well  appear, 
than  in  these  conceptions,  which  evidently  have  in  view  to  represent 
(he  ethical  principle,  as  the  primary  and  most  deeply-seated  idea  in 
man  ;  and  the  religious  principle,  on  the  other  hand,  as  something  sub- 
ordinate, only  extrancously  annexed  to  the  mind,  only  to  be  grasped  by  the 
finite  understanding,  like  the  geography  of  Peru,  for  instance,  and 
therefore,  in  a  manner,  accidental.     Thus,  while  Luther  assigns  to  mo- 
rality a  mere  temporal,  perishable,  earthly  value,  Socinianism,  in  the 
most  direct  opposition,  allots  the  highest  place  to  it.     In  the  sequel, 
we  shall  also  see,  that  the  religious  is  made  to  minister  entirely  to  the 
ethical  principle.     Not  less  do  we,  here,  recognize  the  instinctive  force, 
which  urged  Socinianism  to  carry  out  that  opposition,  that  it  formed 
against  the  elder  Protestantism  ;  the  latter,  in  its  extreme  aects,  repre- 

*  Faust,  Socin.  PrtBlecL  thed.  c.  3 ;  Bibliothcca  Fr.  Pd.  torn.  i.  £bl.  537;  YaikeL 
de  yerft,  Relig.  lib.  iv.  c.  4. 
t  Faust.  Socin.  de  anet  8ta.  Seript.  BibL  Fr.  PoL  torn.  L  p.  373. 
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ing  the  dtTuie  idea  in  man  (asy  for  inetaneet  the  inward  light,  tte 
ard  Christ  of  the  Quakers)*  to  be  so  all-powerfiil  as  to  need  no  eX'* 
leous  aid,  for  its  rise  and  development  in  human  consciousness; 
le,  on  the  other  hand»  the  Socinians  will  deduce  this  divine  idea 
Ijf  from  an  external  source.  The  truth  is  on  neither  side.  Ration- 
Ature,  the  religious,  intellectual,  and  moral  capability,  is  innate  in 
I ;  but,  in  both  respects,  it  needs  the  outward  excitation,  proceeding 
1  a  being  of  a  like  spiritual  essence,  in  order  to  unfold  its  own  ener« 
and  consummate  its  own  history. 

^ne  would  be  inclined  to  suppose,  that,  in  virtue  of  these  principles, 
inians  would  have  adhered  literally  to  the  sense  of  any  record  of  re- 
ition,  and  have  embraced  it,  with  unhesitating  faith ;  since  they  de- 
I  to  man  the  capacity,  as  it  were,  for  any  ulterior  criticism  of  such, 
he  divine  similitude,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  But,  in  such 
expectation  we  should  be  totally  deceived.  There  are  not,  indeed, 
ting  numerous  passages,  that  iuculcatc  an  unconditional  submission 
Holy  Writ  ;*  but  the  very  reverse  is  practised,  and  the  maxim  is 
only  enforced,  but  clearly  avowed  ;  that  any  thing  contiary  to  rea- 

that  is  to  say,  to  the  understanding  of  the  Socinians,  must  not  bo 
nderedas  a  doctrine  of  our  records  of  revelation.  Hence  the  mem- 
>Ie  declaration  of  some  Socinians,  that  in  cases,  where  a  Scripture 

does  not  harmonize  with  what  they  denominate  reason,  they  should 
icr  invent  a  sense,  than  adopt  the  simple  and  literal  signification  of 
words.f  Hence  we  find,  among  them,  the  first  outlines  of  the  sub- 
lent  accommodation. theory,— a  theory  which  is,  indeed,  closely  con- 
ted  with  the  conception  they  had  formed  of  Christ  ;  for,  with  the 
ue  of  a  mere  man,  an  adaptation  to  errors  is  perfectly  consistent. 
,  this  point  the  Socinians  did  not  fully  develop.  They  did  not 
D  uphold  the  theory  of  inspiration,  in  all  its  rigour  ;  and  admitted 


Faust.  Socin.  Ep.  iii.  ad  Mat.  Redcc.  Bib.  Fratrum  Pol.  torn.  i.  fol.  386. 

[Yiidem  contra  id  sentio :  Nihil  in  iis  Scriptis  Icgi,  quod  non  yerisBimum  sit 

itat,  mi  firater,  mihi  crede,  com  in  aliqucm  Scriptune  locum  incidimua,  qnf  Aobtt 
m.  tententiam  continere  Tideatiir,  una  cum  Augustine  faae  in  parte  ignorantiam 
ram  fateri,  quam  eum,  n  alioquin  indubitatus  plane  sit,  in  dubium  reyocare.** 
itus,  after  having  observed,  that  if  we  wish  to  charge  on  Holy  Writ  any  un- 
I,  we  can  do  this  only  through  reason,  or  other  grounds,  says,  "  Ratione  viz  uUo 
o  fieri  id  potest,  cum  Christiana  religio  non  humanos  rationi  ullo  pacto  innitatur.*'  • 
Bengel  (in  Suakind^s  Magazine,  No.  zv.  p.  128)  has  ezcellentlj proved,  that  the 
niant,  in  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ,  adopted  as  a  rale,  a  negative  use  of 
m.  The  passages  relative  hereto,  eztraeted  from  the  writings  of  FaustOB  Sod* 
snd  Sohmalz,  may  be  seen  m  p.  132  of  the  above-cited  work.  See  aiK>  Mu» 
Bke  Instit  Symbol,  p.  172, 
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Aat  erron,'[tlioagh  only  in  unimportent  matterp,  might  haTe  crept  into 
tlie  Bible.*  From  the  analogy  of  the  whole  Socinian  83r8tem,  especial- 
ly from  the  representation  it  gives  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  higher  guid- 
ance, under  which  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  composed,  was,  accord- 
ing to  these  sectaries,  merely  confined  to  a  Providential  ordinance, 
which  permitted  only  virtuous,  honourable,  and  well-informed  men  to 
write  the  same.  That  the  followers  of  Socinus  should  reject  traditicm, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Church,  was  naturally  to  be  expected. 


''  §  Lzxxix. — Doctrine  of  the  Socinians  leBpecting  God,  and  the  penon  of  Cfanit. 

Even  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  attributes,  the  opposition,  which 
the  Socinians  form  to  the  elder  Protestants,  is  very  manifest.  If  the 
Reformed  (and  herein  the  Lutherans  had  set  them  the  example)  sacrifi- 
ced the  free-will  of  man  to  the  Divine  omniscience,  the  Socinians,  on  (he 
other  hand,  in  order  to  uphold  the  capacity  of  self-determination  in  muu 
set  limits  to  God's  fore-knowledge.  The  one  party  annihilates  man, 
the  other  disfigures  the  idea  of  God.  The  former  represents  man  as 
so  determined  that  he  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  independent  be- 
ing ;  the  latter  teaches,  that  God  is  determined  by  man,  and  subjects 
the  immutable  to  extraneous  influences. 

By  all  the  sects,  which  we  have  hitherto  described,  the  doctrine  re* 
specting  the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  as  handed  down  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  namely,  that  he  is  at  once  God  and  man,  was  ever  retained. 
The  Socinians,  on  the  other  hand,  in  this  article  of  belief,  departed  from 
the  ancient  truth   in  such  a  way,  that  the  errors  they  adopted  in  its 
room,  determine  almost  all  their  other  deviations.     The  Father  only  of 
Jesus  Christ  they  hold  to  be  God.f     They  are  not,  indeed,  of  opinion^r 
that  salvation  depends  on  the  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     On 
the  contrary,  distinguishing  between  truths,  the  knowledge  whereof  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  gaining  of  eternal  life,  and  such,  the  adop- 
tion of  which  is  only  very  useful,  they  asserted,  that  the  dogma  of  the 
imity  of  God  belongs  to  the  first  class  ;  the  dogma  of  the  unity  of  per- 
I  to  the  second  ;i  yet  it  is  singular,  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  So- 


•  FiiMt  Socin.  de  auct  S.  Script.  Bibl.  Fr.  Pol.  foL  S67. 

t  Cateohiim.  Racov.  qu.  73.  **  Quenam  ett  hee  Pennoadirina?  Reip.  Eft 
JMl  Ueus  unus  Domini  noitri  Jesu  Chrieti  Pater." 

I  liM.  eit.  Qa.  53.  «'  Qasenam  sunt,  que  ad  wwentiam  pertineat,  ad  Mlntem 
MMaaaMMMriaT    Reip.  Stmt  ea,  quod  Deuint,  quod  lit  tantumaDiH,''ete.    "Qv. 
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nians  wished  to  proYe,  that  the  unity  of  person  is  inseparaUe  firom  the 
aity  of  essence,  and,  accordingly,  from  the  unity  of  God.*  For,  here- 
by they  certainly  thought  to  prove,  that  the  Trinity  of  persons  destroys 
le  unity  of  nature,  and,  consequently,  that  the  belief  in  the  unity  of 
3rson  is  indispensably  necessary  to  salvation. 

The  Son  of  God  they  hold  to  be  a  mere  man,  who  was  conceived  of 
le  Holy  Gho^(t,  and  therefore  called  the  Son  of  God.  He  also  enjoy- 
1  the  distinction  (as  the  Socinians  further  teach,)  to  have  been,  prior 

entering  on  his  office,  admitted  into  heaven,  where  he  received  his 
>mmi8sion  relative  to  mankind.  This  article  of  belief  the  Socinians 
ridently  put  forward,  not  only  in  order  to  set  aside  the  difficulties, 
hich  several  Scripture  texts  presented, — difficulties  which,  on  the  re- ' 
ction  of  Christ's  divinity,  must  have  proved  very  weigh ty,f — but  also 
^cause,  from  the  views  they  entertained  as  to  the  origin  of  religious 
eas,  they  were  unable  otherwise  to  explain,  how  Christ,  even  accord- 
g  to  the  meagre  conception  they  had  formed  of  his  doctrines,  could 
ive  attained  to  his  peculiar  religious  system.  On  account  of  his  obe- 
ence,  they  proceed  to  say,  he  was,  after  the  consummation  of  his 
ork  of  redemption,  exalted  to  divine  dignity  and  honour,  and  all  things 
ere  given  unto  him  ;  so  that  Christians  may  turn  with  confidence  un- 
•  him,  as  a  God,  and  one  invested  with  Divine  power,  and  may  adore 
m,  nay,  are  bound  to  do  so.j:  Faustus  Socinus  was  so  zealous  for  the 
orship  of  Christ,  that  Blandrata  called  him  to  Transylvania,  in  order 
»  overcome  the  repugnance  of  the  consistent  Unitarians  in  that  coun- 
y,  who,  with  reason,  were  unwilling  to  offer  to  any  creature  an  act  of 
ioration.     Faustus  even  fell  under  suspicion  of  having  contributed, 


.  Expone,  qun  ad  earn  rem  vehementer  ntilia  cenieai?  Reap.  Id  qaidem  est,  at 
ignoscamus,  in  caacntii  Dei  anam  tantum  penonam  eaae.**  Christ.  Relig.  Initit. 
ibl.  Fr.  Pol.  torn.  i.  fol.  653.  Col.  ii. 

*  Catech.  Rao.  Qa.  74.  **  Demonstra  hoc  ipsam.    Reap.  Hoc.  aane  vol  hino 
ktere  poteat :  qaod  eaaentia  Dei  tit  una  nnmero,  qui^ropter  plurea  nnmero  pefMiia 
el  eaae  ouUo  pacto  poaaunt,"  ete. 
t  Catoehiam.  Rao.  qu.  194  and  195. 

X  Soefai.  de  Joatif.  Bibl.  Fr.  Pol  torn.  i.  fol.  601,  Col.  i.  ••  Ip«  Jeaa  tantem  in 
bIo  et  in  terri,  tanquam  obedientin  idlicet  naqoe  ad  mortem  emaia  inaigne  pna* 
iom,  poCeatatem  dedit.  nt,**  etc.  Catoeh.  Racov.  '*  Qa  236.  Qaid  prateraa  Do- 
inoa  Jeaaa  bote  precepto  addidit  7  Reap.  Id  qood  etiam  Dominam  Jeram  pro 
6o  agnoaooTB  tenemor,  id  eat,  pro  eo,  qd  in  noa  poteataiem  habet  divinam,  et  eoi* 
M  divinam  ezhibere  honorem  ohstrieti  aomoa.  Qa.  237. ,  In  qoo  ia  honor  divinni 
luiatodebitaaooaaiatitT  Reap.  In  eo,  qood  qoamadmodom  adoratione  difina  eoni 
tMoqai  tenemar,  ita  in  omniboi  neoeaaitatibQa  noatria  ejaa  opem  implenoe  puaaunoa. 
doramoa  vero  earn  propter  ipeina  aablimem  et  divinam  cgoi  poteaUtem."  Chriat 
fliif.Institfol.656.    Oatorod  InaCmetioii,  eap.  jdz.  p.  134. 
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with  all  his  power,  towards  the  imi>risoiunent  of  Simon  Dayid,  who  waf 
particularly  zealous  in  upholding  the  eoi^tency  of  his  own  religiaoi 
system.     Even  in  the  Racovian  CatechinUf  those  are  declared  unwor- 
thy of  the  Christian  name,  who  testify  not,  in  the  aforesaid  manner,  thek 
homage  to  Christ.*     Once  accustomed  to  admit  self-contradictory  pro- 
positions into  their  religious  system,  the  Unitarians,  who  adored  Christ, 
now  introduced  a  distinction  in  their  worship,  allotting  supreme  adora* 
tion  to  God,' and  an  inferior  one  to  Christ.f     In  this  way,  they  who 
bad  resolved  to  maintsl^  so  rigidly  the  unity  of  the  Crodhead,  admittec^ 
by  the  side  of  the  one,  true,  and  supreme  Deity,  a  second,  unreal,  and 
inferior  (rod,  whom,  compelled  by  the  clearest  texts  of  Scripture,  they 
resolved  to  adore  ;  so  that  they  immediately  revoked  their  rftK>ltttioii, 
as  well  as  enfeebled  the  doctrine  of  one  God,  by  the  setting  up  of  a  se- 
cond*    Had  they  been  acute  thinkers,  they  must  have  discerned,  that 
if  the  Gospel  represents  the  Son  as  a  person,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
6od  (and  this  the  Socinians  do  not  pretend  to  deny,)^  no  other  relation 
between  Him  and  the  Father  is  canceivablCt  but  that  which  the  Catho- 
lic Church  hath  from  the  beginnipg  behoved.     But  what  strange  theol- 
ogy is  this,  which  can  teach,  that  in  the  course  of  ages,  God  permits 
a  change  in  the  government  of  the  world  ;  so  that  having,  down  to  the 
time  of  Christ,  conducted  that  government  in  his  own  person,  he  now 
resigned  it,  just  as  if  he  had  been  weary  of  it,  and  appointed  a  vicege- 
rent, to  whom  he  probably  communicated  omnipotence,  certainly,  at 
least,  omniscience,  and  such  like  attributes ;  just  as  if  things  of  this 
kind  could,  without  any  difficulty,  be  transferred,  and,  as  it  were,  ap- 
pended to  any  individual ! 

It  is  remarkable,  that  man,  when  he  has  once  formed  a  mean  con- 
ception of  his  calling,  can  rarely  rise  in  speculation,  as  in  will,  above 
the  point  of  elevation,  which  that  c<^nception  'had  fixed.     Whoever 


*  Catech.  Racoy.  **  Qu.  246.  Quid  vero  sentis  do  iis  hominibuB,  qui  ChriBtmn 
Aon  invooant,  neo  adorandam  censent  7  Rei^.  Proraai  noQ  ease  ChnstiancM  aantio, 
cum  Christum  non  habeant.  Et  licet  verbis  id  negare  non  audeant,  reipa^  negant 
tamen." 

t  Loc.  cit.  '*  Qu.  245.  Ergo  is  honor  et  cultQB  ad  eum  modmn  tribnitiir,  ot 
nidlam  lit  inter  Christum  et  Deum  hoc  in  genere  discrimen  ?  Reap.  Imo  permag- 
nam  eit.  Nam  adoramus  et  colimus  Deum,  ^  aquam  causam  primam  salotis  not- 
tzv ;  Christum  tanquam  causam  secundam ;  uut,  ut  cum  Paulo  loqaamur,  Deum 
tanquam  eum,  ez  quo  omnia,  Christum  ut  cum,  per  quern  omnia."  Compare  the 
totten  to  NiemojoTius  (Bij>l.  Frat.  Pol.  tom.  ii,  fol.  466,)  where  we  tee,  that  to  Chriit 
a  tpecies  of  inTocation  is  addressed,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  Catholic  info- 
eation  of  samts. 

t  Christ.  Relig.  Instit  loo.  cit  fol.  655.  **  The  words  of  St  John'a  Gospe^  i.  1  (• 
20,  21,  are  here  cited. 
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lagtnes,  that  he  is  ahsolutely  incapable  of  satisfyiog  certain  moral 
lims,  will  certainly  never  act  up  to  them  in  life  ;  and  whoever  obsti- 
itely  persists  in  the  prejudice,  that  his  powers  are  unequal  to  any 
eculative  problem,  will  assuredly  never  solve  it.  Would  it  not  appeart 
at  such  so-called  fancies,  at  times,  at  least,  determine  instinctively 
e  measure  of  intellectual  power  in  those,  who  possess  them  7    It  was 

with  Socinus.  The  Divine  similitude,  the  highest  faculty  in  man» 
at  wherein  the  real  man  alone  consists,  he  places  in  the  calling  to 
Ad  dominion  over  animals.  From  all  the  specimens  we  have  given  of 
B  religious  system,  we  see  a  man  before  us,  who  judges  of  Divine 
ings,  like  a  shepherd,  a  goat-herd,  or  a  cow-herd ;  but  we  see  no 
eologian.  The  following  way  of  dealing  with  Scriptural  texts  by 
icinus,  is  certainly  not  calculated  to  overturn  the  judgment  we  have 
onounced  upon  his  very  narrow-minded  views.     In  order  to  get  rid 

the  proof,  which  may  be  so  strictly  drawn  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
:istence  of  Christ,  from  those  words  of  John  (i.  1,)  **  In  the  beginning 
IS  the  Word,"  the  two  Socini  thus  interpreted  this  passage  :  **  In  the 
ginning  of  John's  preaching,  Christ  already  was  the  envoy  of  God." 
a  that  text,  ^  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,"  (John  vi.  58),  they  foisted 
e  following  sense  :  **  Before  Abram  becometh  Abraham,  I  am  the 
^ht  of  the  world  !*'  As  the  change  of  name  of  the  aforesaid  patriarch 
as  connected  with  the  promise,  that  he  should  bo  the  father  of  many 
itions  ;  but  as,  before  Christ,  he  was  the  father  only  of  one  nation, 
id  it  was  only  through  the  latter  many  nations  entered  into  the  relation 
'  sonship  to  him,  so  the  Saviour  wished  to  say,  before  Abram,  in  fact, 
erits  the  name  of  Abraham,  I  will  be  the  light  of  the  world  ;  for,  I 
n  destined  by  God  to  be  the  mediator  of  the  transformation  of  the 
ie  name  into  the  other  I  That  Christ  is  termed  by  John  the  Creator 
'the  world,  they  denied  ;  because  the  text,  ** Through  Him  all  thinge 
ere  made,"  ^c,  was  to  be  referred  to  the  new  creation  occasioned 
r  Him.*  Yet  it  is  not  here  our  business  to  bring  forward  the  excgeti- 
i  arguments,  which  the  Socinians  advance,  in  support  of  their  doc* 
ines ;  we  shall  therefore  return  to  the  exposition  of  their  peculiar 
nets. 
The  Holy  Ghost,  they  represent  as  a  power  and  efficacy  of  the 


•  Catech  Bae.  Qu.  107,  138.  Odder,  a  Proteatant  Dean,  wliooe  edition  of  the 
ioovian  Catcchittm,  in  the  year  173 J,  I  make  use  ci^  says,  at  p.  146,  at  the  qucs. 
m  Kli,  as  Tollows :  **  Pcrvcnio  clariMimi  l<jci  (John  yi.  ^  ita  fcsda  et  simul  rnanU 
ita  eet,  ut  fieri  non  potuiaie  credam,  at  homines  sansD  alioqoin  mentis,  in  cas  cogl. 
iiones  inclderent,  nisi  qui  ob  abjectum  amorem  veritalis  in  reprobum  sonsum  traditi 
int.'*    He  is  right.    Compare  ChriiL  Rahg.  Insiit.  Bibl.  Frat.  PoL  torn.  i.  foL  656. 
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;iples  of  Artcmon ;  and  have  something  in  common  with  the 
)f  all  these  sectariesv  without,  however,  entirely  coinciding  with 

f  are  also  wont  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the 
ians.  But  aa  these  taught^  that  in  Christ  there  was  an  union  of 
»08,  whom  they  conceived  to  be  impersonal,  with  the  man  Jesus* 
rein  differed  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Socinians.  They  preached 
reover,  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  would  have  an  end  ; 
e  union  of  the  Logos  with  the  man  Jesus  would  again  be  dis- 
and  thereby  the  dominion  of  Christ  <^ease ;  whereas  the  reverse 
was  inculcated  by  the  Socinians. 

^  to.^On  Ike  FaU  and  the  RegeneMtioa  of  Btaa. 

fi  reason  the  Socinians  assert,  that,  by  the  creation,  Adam  was 
3d  with  frce-v/ill,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  Fall,  he  Forfeited 
for  himself  nor  for  his  posterity  ;  for  it  is  cssentiaUy  inherent  in 
nature.  Adam,  moreover,  they  say,  was  created  mortal  in  him* 
'ct  so,  that  if  he  had  persevered  in  his  obedience  to  God,  he  was 
der  the  necessity  of  dying.  Immortality  would  have  been  vouch- 
o  him,  as  a  gratuitous  gift.  Original  sin,  they  contend,  there  is 
and  the  consequences  of  Adam^s  fall  extend  not  beyond  his 
,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  defectiveness,  which  occasions 
to  extend  to  all  his  posterity^  This  was  a  concession,  which  the 
able  phenomena  of  ordinary  life  wrung  from  the  Socinians ;  but 
r  religious  system,  this  concession  is  so  isolated,  as  to  be  utterly 


ible.* 


responding  to  their  notion  of  the  moral  malady  of  mankind,  was 
'  the  remedies,  which  they  represented  Christ  to  have  proffered 
inst  it.  These  the  Socinians  make  to  consist,  in  the  granting  of 
3r  and  more  perfect  legislation,  as  well  as  in  the  openiug  the 
ct  of  a  future  life,  confirmed,  as  it  is,  by  Christ's  resurrectioo, 
bich,  according  to  them,  was  not  covenanted  in  the  Old  Testa- 
but  now  only  is  promised  to  penitent  sinnerst  and  to  the  observers 
moral  precepts.f  The  Socinians  saw  themselves  compelled  to 
iscribe,  as  much  as  was  practicable,  the  ethical  and  religions 


iteeh.  Racov.  Qa.  423,  42,  45. 

itech.  RacoT.  **  Qu.  197.  Qa'id  vero  hoe  novnm  fosdut  comprehendit  7  Retp» 
:  reram  genus,  qnomm  onom  Deum,  alteram  not  rcspicit.  Qa.  198.  Sunt 
a  mandata  el  pcrfecta  Dei  promisBa,**  etc.  Soein.  de  Justif.  BibL  FraL  PoL 
fol.  601,  Col.  i.  Reap,  b4  object.  Cuteni  Bibl.  Frat.  Pd.  torn.  ii.  f»I.  454,  n.  q. 
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knowledge,  and  hopes  of  the  ancient  world ;  for,  otherwise*  there  wooU 
scarcely  have  remained  any  thing,  for  which,  as  Christians,  we  were 
hounden  in  gratitude  to  God  and  to  Christ.  How,  otherwise,  was  Christ  te 
be  distinguished  from  the  prophets  ?  Hence,  they  allege  even  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  among  the  especial  revelations,  which,  through  Christ,  the  Deity 
hath  vouchsafed  to  men.     And  had  they  known  that  the  Savieur  found 
this  form  of  prayer  already  existing,  and  only  strongly  recommended  it, 
then  their  account  of  the  peculiar  services  of  the  envoy  of  God,  would 
have  occupied  a  totally  imperceptible  space,*      The  most  remarkable 
indirect  act  of  Christ  must,  according  to  the  Soeinian  system,  wkea 
we  closely  investigate  the  matter,  be  evidently  the  abolition  of  the  ritual 
and  legal  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  an  abolition,  to  which, 
they  refer  the  establishment  of  a  more  spiritual  worship  of  the  Deity. 
But  this  is  a  merit  of  Christ,  which,  after  all  that  the  prophets  of  the 
old  law  had  taught  upon  the  subject,  is  certainly^  in  respect  to  the 
novelty,  at  least,  of  its  fundamental  idea,  net  to  be  so  highly  estimated/ 
Thus,  admitting  no  vicarious  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  Christ — do 
imputation  of  his  merits,  which  they  reject  as  pernicious  to  morality— 
the  Socinians  know  only  of  a  certain  meagre  communication  of  Divine 
power  supporting  human  exertion,  and  eo-operating  with  it ;  a  power, 
whereof  we  must,  beforehand,  form  only  a  very  modest  idca.*^     The 
Holy  Ghost,  whose  personality  they  deny,  as  was  above  stated*  is,  ac- 
cording to  them,  even  in  its  workings,  very  far  from  corresponding  to 
the  idea  which  Scripture,  and  the  perpetual  faiih  of  the  Church,  give  of 
it.     They  divide  his  gifts  into  two  classes,  into  temporal  and  extra- 
ordinary, under  which  ihey  include  the  apostolic  power  of  miracles,j;^ 
and  into  permanent,  which  they  term  the  Gospel,  and  the  sure  hope  of 
eternal  lifc.§     The  former  they  designate  as  the  outward,  the  latter  a^ 
the  internal  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     In  order  that  no  one  might  deem 
the  Holy  Spirit  necessary  for  the  formation  of  Christian  faith,  and,  con- 
sequently, for  the  beginning  of  all  true  virtue  in  man,  the  Racovian 
Catechism  devotes  a  special  question  and  answer  to  the  denial  of  this 
opinion. II     Nay,  whether  the  internal  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  be 
necessary,  for  implanting  in  the  aoul  a  iirm  hope  of  eternal  lite,  is  & 


*  Loe.  cit.  "  Qu-  217.  Quid  vero  ad  hsec  addidit  Dominua  Jesiui  7"  (Namely,  ta 
the  commandment  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  wonihip  God  alone.)  **  Rcsp.  Priiniua 
hoc,  quod  nobis  cerlam  orandi  rationem  prn^scripsit,*'  etc. 

t  8ocin.  de  Justif.  loc.  cit.  fol.  6U1  ;  Relig.  Christ.  Instit.  loc.  cit.  fol.  6G5  ;  Ca^ 
took.  RacoT.  Qu.  374. 

X  Catech.  Racov.  Qu.  361.  i  Loc.  cit.  Qu.  365,  9eq.  430. 

I  Loe.  cit.  Qu.  37Ur 
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matter  of  doubt  to  the  authors  of  this  Catechism ;  for  they  make  use 
of  the  expression,  it  seemeth  that  the  outward  promise  afforded  us,  bj 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  needs  an  inward  sealing  in  our  hearts. 

As  regards  the  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law,  the  above-mentioned 
inward  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  limited,  solely,  to  cases  of  pecuharly 
^evous  temptation.*^  In  illustration  of  this  doctrine  of  the  Catechism, 
the  following  propositions,  taken  from  a  series  of  answers,  made  by 
Faustus  Socinus  to  the  objections,  which  a  certain  Cutenus  had  pro- 
posed to  him,  deserve  to  be  cited.  **  Every  man,**  says  this  Reformer, 
**  in  case  he  be  not  corrupted  by  his  associates,  can  live  without  sin, 
'when  the  most  attractive  and  stimulating  recompense  be  promised  to 
faim,  as  the  reward  of  his  virtues.  But,  such  a  recompense  is  promised 
in  the  Gospel ;  therefore,  he  can  perfectly  conform  his  life  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Jesus."  To  this  the  still  stronger  proposition  is  subjoined: 
^'  Man,  not,  indeed,  by  his  natural  strength,  but  by  the  powers  afforded 
to  him  by  God,  through  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  can  act  up  to  the  Divine 
will."f  Hence  we  see,  that  the  opposition  between  natural  and  super- 
natural powers,  in  the  Sociman  system,  has,  in  part,  quite  another 
signification,  than  it  has  ever  received  in  the  Church,  and  still  retains 
among  Protestants,  as  well  as  Catholics.  This  phenomenon,  moreover, 
is  grounded  in  the  fact,  that,  according  to  Sociuus,  man  has  no  innate 
sense  of  religion — not  even  the  slightest  sense  of  the  immortality  of  his 
own  soul:  for  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  represented  as  one  in 
every  respect  eztrinsically  communicated — supernaturally  revealed ;  and 
therefore  he  denominates  even  belief  in  it  a  supernatural  power.  Fur- 
ther below,  Socinus  recurs  to  the  same  subject,  improving,  as  it  were, 
on  himself.  The  Christian,  according  to  him,  by  calling  to  mind  eternal 
life,  can  rise  again,  by  his  own  strength,  even  from  a  grievous  fall ; 
yet  nothing  is  safer  and  more  praiseworthy ,f  says  he,  than  to  turn  to 
God,  for,  one  ought  not  to  trust  too  confidently  in  one's  own  powers. 
But  a  vicious  life,  he  continues  to  say,  man,  without  a  special  favour 
and  grace  of  God,  is  not  able  to  reform.  The  question,  however,  arises, 
whether  to  this  grace  we  are  to  attach  the  orthodox  notion  ;  or  whether, 
on  the  contrar}',  we  are  not  to  understand,  by  this  special  favour,  the 
judgments  of  God  ?§  How  extremely  similar  the  sentiments  of  the 
Socinians  are  to  those  of  the  Pelagians,  must  be  evident  to  all  minds. 


*  Loo.  cit.  Qq.  368. 

t  No.  6.  **  Homo  in  hkc  viti  nxm  qiiidem  viribiM  natanlibiis,  sed  viribiis  bU  4 
Deo  per  spem  vitn  letemB  tantum  subministmtis,  poteit  ejutdem  ^ontatem  perfk 
«ere/' 

I  •'  Laadibilios  et  •eeuriin.**  §  BibL  Ft.  Pol.  tun.  iL  foL  45i. 
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Christ  also,  according  to  the  Socinians,  still  exerts,  after  his  ascent 
sion,  a  perpetual  influence  over  our  destiny.  But  the  influence  whick 
he  exercises,  they  represent  as  only  external.  He  protects  us,  they 
aay,  by  the  fulness  of  his  power :  and,  in  a  certain  degree^  turns  away 
from  us  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is  wont  to  be  poured  out  against  sin- 
ners :  and  this  it  is,  we  understand,  by  his  intercession.  He  sets  before 
us,  in  his  own  person,  the  blessed  effects  of  virtue  ;  but  this  is  to  be  re- 
ferred»  solely,  to  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  history,  that  has  been  be* 
queathed  to  us,  and  by  means  whereof  he  constantly  worketh.  Lastly, 
he  purifies  from  sin  by  punishments  and  aids.  The  notionof  the  latter, 
by  being  associated  with  punishments,  is  necessarily  confined  to  the 
granting  of  earthly  prosperity,  as  an  encouragement  to  virtue.*^  Hence 
the  Socinians  assert,  that  Christ  discharges  his  priestly  functions  solely 
in  heaven,  and  hb  suflerings  and  ministry  on  earth  have  only  procured 
for  him,  this,  his  celestial  influence. 

From  all  we  have  now  stated,  the  notion  which  the  Socinians  con- 
nect with  justification,  may  easily  be  inferred.     That  they  would  avoid 
the  errors  of  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists,  on  this  matter,  may 
naturally  be  expected  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  they  rush  into  the 
opposite  excess.    Justification  they  conceive  to  be  a  judicial  act  of  God, 
whereby  He  graciously  absolves  from  sin  and  its  guilt,  all  men,  who^ 
with  faith  in  Christ  fulfil  the  moral  precepts,  j*     This  definition  would 
be  very  just,  if  the  Christian  obedience  required  by  them  were  not,fron» 
its  very  nature,  even  in  the  best  case,  purely  finite  ;  for,  it  usually  \3 
begun  only  by  the  natural  powers ;  and  to  Christ  scarcely  any  other 
share  is  allotted  therein,  save  that  of  a  credible  and  trustworthy  guide. 
In  other  respects,  what  the  Socinians  advance  touching  justifying  faith, 
that  it  possesses  in  itself,  as  an  essential  form,  a  power  efiic  xious  in 
works,  and  can  be  separated  from  the  same  only  in  thought,  is  very 
good,  and  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Catholic  schools  {Jidcs  fonnalcL) 
It  is  only  to  bo  lamented,  that  the,  in  itself,  very  laudable  earnestness, 
which  applied  its  energy  to  moral  conduct,  should  have  been  devoid  of 


•  Cathech.  Rac.  Qu  479. 

t  Socio,  de  Justif.  loc.  cit.  603,  Col.  ii.  "  Justificatio  nostra  eoram  Doo,  at  uno  Yer^ 
bo  dicam,  nihil  est  aliad,  quam  h.  Deo  pro  jostis  habcri  .  . .  Ratio  igitur,  qu4  nobis  ilia 
contingit,  ad  nos  rcspicit.  Quod  ad  Deum  attinet,  nihil  Deum  movet  ad  nos  pro  justis 
babendos,  nihilne,  ut  tantum  bonum  consequamur  in  Doo  esse  necessc  est,  prceter  gra- 
taitam  voluntatem...  Quod  yero  ad  nos  pertinet,  non  alitor  reipsA.  jusli  coram  Doo 
habemur,  et  delictorum  nostrorum  veniam  ab  ipso  consequimur,  quam  si  in  Jesnm 
Christum  eredamus....Credere  autem  in  Jesum  Christum,  nihil  aliud  est.  quam  Jesn 
Christo  confidere,  et  idcirco  ez  ejus  praescripto  vitam  instituere."  Catcch.  Raeor. 
Qa.  452,  an  ill^somposed  article. 
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the  Divine  blessing  &nd  unction  ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  how 
it  can  attain  its  ends  * 

Directed  by  the  truest  instinct,  the  Socinians  further  assert,  that 
works,  or  obedience  to  the  Divine  precepts,  do  not,  of  themselves,  merit 
heaven ;  for,  as  in  the  performance  of  these,  they  refer  the  larger  share 
to  human  exertion,  and  therefore  admit  no  truly  Divine  works,  it  does 
honour  to  their  under.dtanding  to  have  allowed  no  inward  relation  to 
eternal  bliss,  in  works  founded  in  such  a  principle.  But  if  they  per- 
ceived this,  it  is  then  the  more  inconceivable,  how  they  could  deem 
man  capable  of  future  rewards,  since  with  these,  according  to  their  63r8- 
tem,  his  earthly  feelings  and  actions  possess  no  true  affinity  and  uni- 
formity. Even  from  this  point  of  view,  they  might  have  discerned  the 
unsatifactoriness  of  their  own  system,  and  have  been  brought  round  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church.f 

In  respect  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Socinian  view  of  justification, 
with  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  belief,  as  well  as  its  divergence 
from  the  doctrine  of  either  Church,  we  shall  here  make  a  few  brief  ob- 
servations. The  Socinians  agree  with  Luther  and  Calvin,  in  holding 
Justification  to  be  a  mere  judicial  act  of  God.  To  justify,  according  to 
them«  signifies  only  to  acquit — to  declare  men  just.  But,  both  parties 
stand  in  direct  hostility  one  to  the  other,  inasmuch  as  the  former  make 
this  Divine  declaration  to  follow  upon  sanctification  ;  the  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  deduce  sanctification  only  from  the  belief  in  this  declaration. 
Catholics  reconcile  these  contrarieties,  by  teaching,  that  sanctification 
and  forgiveness  of  sins  concur  in  the  one  act  of  justification.  While 
the  Protestants  hold,  that  for  the  sake  of  Christ^s  merits,  heaven  is 
thrown  open  to  the  believer,  in  despite  of  his  sins ;  that  not  moral 
worth,  but  only  grace,  decides  our  salvation,  in  order  that  praise  may 
be  rendered  unto  God  alone  ;  while  the  Socinians,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintain,  that  merit  of  Christ  there  is  none,  but  only  merits  on  the  part 
of  man,  and  therefore  no  real  grace  in  Christ,  because  otherwise  moral 
eiertions  would  be  paralyzed  ;  the  Catholic  Church  lays  hold  on  the 
truth  in  both  parties,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rejects  the  errors  of  either ; 

*  Socin.  loc.  cit.  fol.  610,  Col.  ii.  "  Fides  obedientiam  pneceptorum  Dei,  Doa 
qoidcm  at  effectual  suum,  scd  ut  suam  substantiam  et  formam  euntinet  atqae  com- 
plectitur.  Meminisse  enim  debemutf  ejus,  quod  supra  rccte  coneluBum  est,  fidem, 
hanc  scilicet.  qusBJustificamur,  Dei  obedientiam  esse."  Compare  de  Christo  Serva. 
tore.  Bibl.  Frat.  Pol.  tom.  ii.  P.  i.  c.  iv.  fol.  129 ;  P.  it.  e.  zi.  fol.  234.  These  pas. 
■ages,  as  containing  the  refutation  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  on  faith  and  works,  h%r% 
an  especial  importance  ;  and  many  remarks  are,  contrary  to  all  eipectatioo,  aoitte 
and  ingenious. 

t  Socin.  fragment,  de  Justific.  loc.  cit  fol.  620. 
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as  she  inculcates,  that  by  grace  man  can  and  must  let  himself  be 
moved,  exalted,  and  thoroughly  purified  in  morals ;  and  only  inasmuch 
as  he  doth  this,  hath  he  a  living  conception  of  the  institution  of  grtce, 
and  doth  he  place  himself  in  due  relation  to  it.     That,  however.  Pro- 
testantism is  far  more  fitted  than  the  system  of  the  two  Socini  (much 
as  the  latter  may  perpetually  exalt  morality,)  to  call  forth  moral  exer- 
tion, and  to  found  a  pure  morality,  although  Protestantism  misappre- 
hends its  nature,  and  doth  not  truly  understand  its  due  relation  to 
religion,  is  a  truth,  which  cannot  be  called  in  question.     Socinianism 
is  utterly  wanting  in  humility,  and  in  all  deeper  insight  into  the  grett 
necessities  of  human  nature,  since  in  man,  even  in  his  present  condi- 
tion, it  finds  nothing  essentially  amiss ;  and  accordingly,  it  is  deficient 
in  the  vivifying  and  morally  inspiring  principle.     A  mere  lawgiver,  u 
Christ  mainly  appears  to  the  Socinians,  cannot  exert  a  deep  and  power- 
ful influence  on  man.     They  protest,  indeed,  against  the  notion,  that 
they  regard  Christ  exclusively  in  this  light,  since  they  consider  the  de- 
liverance of  the  human  race,  as  the  true  object  of  his  mission,  and  they 
look  upon  his  legislation,  as  only  a  means  to  that  higher  end.*^    Doubt- 
less, it  is  precisely  so ;  but  it  is  this  very  one-sided  view  of  the  means 
selected  by  God,  which  forms  the  great  gulf  between  Socinian  Chris* 
tianity,  and  the  old  genuine  Christianity.     The  Socinians  want  the 
Emanuel ;  and,  therefore,  all  which  for  eighteen  hundred  years  hath 
wrought  the  great  moral  renovation  of  the  world.     How  weak,  how 
impotent,  is  their  legislative  Jesus,  compared  with  the  Son  of  God,  re- 
conciling, by  his  self-immolation,  the  world  with  his  Father  !     The  S<m 
of  God  it  is,  who  hath  overthrown  heathenism,  and  tamed  barbarism. 
And  what  means  the  vague  expression,  "  deliver  ?"     From  what  was 
he  to  deliver  1     From  a  moral  corruption,  that  was  unavoidable,  since 
no  one  before  Christ,  Jew  or  Gentile,  was,  according  to  the  Socinians, 
instructed  in  the  relations  of  the  present  to  a  future  life  ?     At  most,  by 
the  word  "  deliverance,^  can  here  be  understood  only  the  liberation 
from   inculpable  ignorance,  and    therefore  from  guiltless  inmaorality 
also. 

i  zci. — On  the  Sacraments. 

The  sacraments  of  baptism  and  of  the  altar,  the  Socinians  hold  to  be 
mere  ceremonies ;  as,  indeed,  from  their  rejection,  or,  at  least,  misap- 
prehension of  the  inward  operations  of  grace,  such  a  view  necessarily 

*  FauBt  Socin.  Reapons.  ad  object.  Cat.  loc.  cit.  **  Nee  aane  ob  id  praecipue  in 
mondum  venit,  ut  le^m  ferret,  nostervo  legislator  eawt,  aed  at  noa  aervaret,  in  qaem 
etiam  finem  soam  legem  dedit** 
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follows.  Baptism  is  regarded  only  as  a  rite  of  initiation,  of  the  carnal 
Jews  and  Heathens  into  the  Christian  Church  ;  for,  these  needed  an 
>utward  symbol  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  of  inward  purification* 
is  regards  its  retention  in  the  Christian  Church,  this  is  considered  by 
:he  Socinians  to  have  arisen  out  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  mere 
emporary  ordinance  of  Christ.  To  children,  moreover,  baptism  is  in- 
Lpplicable,  for  these  certainly  comprehend  not  the  nature  of  the  act. 
These  sectaries  deem  it  a  great  concession,  on  their  parts,  when  they 
efrain  from  damning  those,  who  administer  baptism  to  infants  ;  and 
his,  with  them,  is  certainly  not  surprising,  since  they  deny  original 
in,  and  naturally  look  on  the  sprinkling  with  mere  water  as  a  ceremony 
n  itself  void.* 

Of  the  Lord's  supper  they  believe,  at  least,  so  much,  that  it  hath  been 
nstituted  for  all  ages ;  bat,  indeed,  only  to  announce  the  death  of  the 
:x)rd.t 

Lastly,  the  Socini  taught  an  annihilation  of  the  damned,  and  accord- 
ogly  rejected  the  eternity  of  hell-torments. 


•  Catech.  Rac  Qu.  346-351. 

t  Loc.  cit  Qu.  333.    It  appears  perfectly  superflaoos  to  allege  any  tcBtixnoDiea,  oa 
iiis  matter,  from  the  writings  of  Socinut  and  others. 


CHAPTER   VL 

THB   ABMIlflANS,   OB  BBMONSTRANTS. 


i  xou. — Some  hiitorical  prelimiiiAiy  remarkf. 

This  sect,  as  has  been  already  obsenred  in  the  Introduction,  owes  its 
name  and  origin  to  an  inhabitant  of  South  Holland,  who,  in  the  year 
1560,  was  born  in  Oudewater.     The  very  solid  and  extensive  leamiDgt 
which  he  had  acquired  at  several  learned  academies  at  home  and 
abroad, — especially  his  philosophic  studies  at  Paris  and  at  Pbduar- 
certainly  made  him  acquainted  with  the  dogma  of  free*will,  and  the 
doctrines  connected  therewith  ;    so  that,  he  must  have  entertained 
doubts,  as  to  the  truth  of  his  own  confession,  and  the  divine  origin  it 
laid  claim  to.     Tet,  he  would  scarcely  have  resolved  to  take  up  an  at- 
titude of  formal  opposition,  against  the  doctrine  of  his  Church,  had  not» 
even  contrary  to  his  hesitating  will,  a  concurrence  of  circumstances 
determined  him  thereto.     The  parties  of  the  Supralapsarians  and  the 
Infralapsarians,  already  stood  opposed  to  each  other,  in  battle  array. 
The  former  asserted,  that,  prior  to  the  fall,  the  predestination  to  eternal 
felicity  and  damnation  was  already  decreed  ;  the  latter,  that  it  was  so 
only  subsequently  to  that  event.     The  Supralapsarians  alone,  as  is  efi- 
dent,  maintained  Calvin's  doctrine  in  all  its  rigour.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  happened,  unfortunately,  that  while  Arminius  was  pastor 
of  a  congregation,  he  received  the  commission  to  refute  some  Calvinistic 
adversaries  of  the  rigid  doctrine  of  predestination ;  and  the  investigation 
which  he  then  undertook,  led  him  to  a  still  more  decided  rejection  of 
what  he  had  been  called  upon  to  defend.     As  professor  of  theology  at 
Leyden,  he  found  in  his  opponents,  particularly  Gomar,  adverse  spies, 
who  took  oflTence  at  anything,  which  in  any,  even  the  slightest,  degree 
betrayed  an  opposition  to  the  harsh  Calvinistic  theory  of  election,  and 
summoned  him,  in  consequence,  to  an  account.     Thus  was  Arminius 
led  to  express  his  opinions,  ever  more  clearly  and  distinctly  ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  this  occurred,  the  partisans  of  his  views  increased,  and* 
consequently,  the  fermentation  among  the  Calvinistsof  the  United  States 
augmented.     The  civil  authorities  soon  saw  themselves  forced  to  take 
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cognizance  of  (he  prevailing  controversies  ;  but,  the  attempts  at  concil- 
iation, which  they  deemed  the  most  suited  to  their  position,  proved 
ibortive. 

Arminius  died  in  the  year  1609 ;  but  his  principles  survived  him,  and 
bund  in  Uytenbogart  and  Simon  Episcopius,  defenders  not  less  able 
han  courageous.  Accused  of  a  departure  from  the  formularies  of  the 
lational  Faith,  and  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  country,  they  delivered 
o  the  States,  in  the  year  1610,  a  remonstrance,  which,  in  five  articles, 
embodied  their  principles.  From  this  declaration,  they  derived  the 
tame  of  Remonstrants.  At  last,  after  repeated,  but  ever  ineffectual, 
ttempts  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities,  to  bring  about  a  pacific  ad- 
iistment  of  these  disputes,  the  adversaries  of  the  Remonstrants,  especi- 
Jly  after  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  had  declared  in  their  favour, 
ucceeded,  in  the  year  1618,  in  convoking  the  Synod  of  Dort.  Con- 
lemned  by  that  Synod  as  heretics,  all  Arminians  were,  in  consequence, 
leprived  of  their  places,  and  even  banished  the  country  ;  till  at  length, 
iter  the  death  of  Prince  Maurice,  they  came  by  degrees  to  be  tolerated 
gain,  and  even,  as  a  separate  ecclesiastical  community,  were  insured 
.  legal  existence. 

We  shall  describe  their  doctrinal  peculiarities  after  the  Confession, 
rhich  Simon  Episcopius  published  in  the  year  1622,  under  the  title 
Icnfessio Hve  Declaratio  sententuB  Pastorum^qui  infoRderato  Belgio  Be- 
wnsirantes  vocantur^  etc.  Its  author  soon  saw  himself  induced  to  put 
)rth  a  defence  of  his  declaration  ;  for  some  rigid  Calvinistic  preachers 
ad  published  a  censure  on  it.  The  apology,  termed  Examen  CensurcB^ 
tc.,  is  distinguished  by  the  most  dexterous  logic,  and  would  well  serve  to 
lustrate  the  confession  of  the  Remonstrants,  had  this  stood  in  need  of 
lustration.  For,  the  latter  is  written  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  vi« 
our,  and  only  in  respect  to  certain  points,  is  deficient  in  that  explicit- 
ess,  which  should  characterise  a  public  formulary.  In  these  rare  cases, 
le  Apology,  or  Examen  CensurcB,  will  be  very  serviceable,  for  in  it,  the 
Lrminians  were  forced  to  make  the  most  unreserved  declarations. 


i  zcm. — Doctrine  of  the  Annmians. 

The  subject  of  the  controversy,  between  the  Arminians  and  the  Go- 
larists,  turned,  doubtless,  more  immediately  on  Calvin's  doctrine  of  pre- 
estination.  But,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  a  series  of  other  dog- 
las  were  soon  involved  in  this  dispute ;  for,  the  aforesaid  error  doth 
ot  stand  isolated,  but,  in  part,  presupposes,  and  is  grounded  on  other 
otions,  or  rather  mistakes  ;  and,  in  part,  has  them  in  its  train.  But, 
9  the  controversy  arose  on  the  question  of  absolute  election,  we  shall 
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commence,  with  the  exposition  of  the  Anninian  doctrine,  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  then  set  forth  the  other  points,  on  which  it  exerted  an  ioflo- 
ence. 

Against  the  rigid  Calvinistic  theory  of  predestination,  the  Arroinians 
not  only  alleged,  that,  thereby,  God  was  made  the  author  of  moral  evil, 
bnt,  they  very  acutely  oheerved,  that,  by  this  theory,  Christ's  death  of 
atonement  would  be  deprived  of  nil  power  and  efficacy,  nay,  become  ut- 
terly inexplicable.  For,  they  said,  if,  from  all  eternity,  the  salvation 
of  the  elect  bath  been  unconditionally  and  immutably  decreed,  it  would 
ensue  in  virtue  of  that  decree,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  merits: 
and  as  to  the  reprobate,  Christ,  undoubtedly,  could  not  have  appeared 
in  their  behalf ;  since  €rod  did  not,  and  could  not,  serioudy  wish  for 
their  salvation,  as  this  would  be  in  utter  contradiction  with  their  ete^ 
nal  destination  to  misery.^ 

The  doctrines  of  Calvin,  in  respect  to  the  elect  and  the  reprobate,  as 
combated  by  the  Arminians,  stood  by  no  means  isolated.  They  change 
ed  the  idea  of  a  government  of  the  world,  and  a  providential  guidance 
of  all  things,  into  the  conception  of  a  destiny,  whereby  all  the  more- 
men  ts  of  creatures  are  absolutely  fettered.  For,  there  could  be  no  con* 
ceivable  interest,  in  withdrawing  any  thing  from  the  circle  of  necewty, 
when  the  felicity  and  misery  of  spirits  had  onoe  been  absolutely  de* 
creed  ;  and  any  conception  of  final  causes,  as  to  what  might  yet  be  re- 
served to  Free- Will,  became  utterly  impossible.  For,  to  deny  to  man 
moral  liberty,  and  leave  him  a  so-called  political  freedom,  as  the  La* 
theran  Formularies  do,  is  to  betray  the  most  singular  levity  ;  as,  when 
once  the  kernel  has  been  taken  away,  no  interest  can  attach  to  the 
wretched  husk  ;  and  in  the  world  of  man,  every  thing  hath  a  moral  re- 
lation. Accordingly,  the  Remonstrants,  in  their  Confession,  devoted  a 
particular  section  to  the  article  on  Providence,  attaching  thereto  the  no* 
tion  of  a  wise,  holy,  and  just  guidance  (not  predetermination)  of  afl 
things  ;  and,  in  this  way,  they  conceived  they  steered  the  true  middle 
course  between  the  Epicurean  system  of  casualty,  and  the  Stoical  and 
Manichean  destiny,  or  Fatum  ;  for,  with  the  latter,  they  associated  the 
errors  of  predestinarianism.f 

To  man,  therefore,  they  ascribe  free- will,  which  is  so  inherent  in  his 
nature,  that  it  can  never  be  obliterated.^    The  fall  of  the  first  man  if 


*  Confcwio  tive  Doclaratio,  etc.  Herdewici,  1622-4,  p.  31.  See  the  defence  is 
iStkc  Ezamen  Centune,  p.  104,  t>. 

t  Loc.  cit.  e  Ti.  pp  19-93. 

I  Loc.  cit.  p.  93.  **  Naturalem  tamen  renim  eootifigentiam  atqoa  inaatuo  ariii- 
tiii  huaMni  libertatem,  dim  temel  in  craatioiie  datam,  nmiqiiam  par  ipsun  (pcofi- 
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i>  oeeemiy  comieiioii  with  thii»  represented  not  as  a  mere  8pontane« 
<MM»  but  as  a  perfectly  free  act.*  As  an  ioHiiediate  consequenee  of  the 
TWll,  we  see  stated  the  loss  of  true  righteousness^  and  of  the  felicity  it  in' 
8ured.  Adam  was  doomed  to  the  eternal  misery,  and  the  manifold  tern* 
poral  misfortunes,  wherewith  he  had  been  menaced  ;  and  his  posterity! 
in  consequence  of  their  ties  of  relationship,  with  their  common  progenia 
tor,  incurred  the  same  fate.  As  the  Confession  adds,  that  actual  sin* 
increase  guilt  in  the- sight  of  God,  obscure  at  first  the  understanding  in 
spiritoal  things,  then  render  Hf  by  degreesf  totally  blind,  and  at  lastr 
through  the  habit  of  sin,  entirely  corrupt  the  will  ^  it  follows,  that  ther 
Anninians  did  not  conceive  original  sin,  in  itself,  had  bereaved  man 
of  oU  his  faculties  for  good.f  By  such  an  opinion,  in  fact,  their  oppo« 
sition  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  would  have  become  ut« 
terly  untenable. 

Redemption  in  Christ  Jesus  is,  according  to  the  Arminian  system^ 
nniTersaL  To  every  man,  who  heareth  the  Gospel,  sufficient  grace  it 
proffered,  to  enable  him  to  rise  from  hie  fall ;  and  where  the  announce- 
ment of  the  doctrines  of  salvation,  is  not  attended  with  these  effects, 
man  only  is  to  blame.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  grace  prevails  (gracia  ef- 
ficax)^  then  the  reason  of  this  is  to  be  sought  for,  not  in  its  intrinsic  na^ 
ture,  but  in  the  reception*  which  it  has  found  in  the  soul  of  man.  An 
irresistibly  working  grace  is  therefore,  according  to  the  Arminian  sySi' 
tem,  totally  ioadmiesible.  With  reason  they  assert,  that  its  notion  is  at 
utter  variance  with  the  rewards  promised  to  obedience  when  renderedr 
and  with  the  penalties  threatened  against  the  refusal  of  obedience,  fof 
€rod  would  in  that  case  extort  obedience,  and  would  work  exclusively 
and  alone.  It  were  absurd,  and  contrary  to  all  reason,  they  add,  to  pro-* 
mise  any  one  a  recompense,  as  if  he  had  freely  obeyed,  and  yet  wring 
obedience  from  him,  as  from  a  slave.  On  the  other  hand,  they  finally 
observe,  it  were  cruel  to  inflict  an  eternal  punishment  on  the  disobedi* 
ent,  who  yet  cannot  obey  ;  for  they  want  the  irresistible  Grace,  under 
the  condition  whereof,  alone,  obedience  can  be  rendered. ]]; 

dentiam)  toUit  TDeiu,)  sed  rcmm  Daturas  ordinario  nlvaa  relinqait :  atque  iia  enst 
hominis  volontate  in  agendo  concuirit,  at  ipaam  qooqiie  pro  rao  i^emo  sgere,  el  libsM 
mitii  partca  obiro  sinat :  nee  proinde  pnecitam  bene,  neduna  miie,  agcadi  necirMitty. 
tem  eidem  anqaam  imponit.'' 

*  Log.  cit  o.  viii.  ^  3,  p.  34.  *•  Tnnegreaoi  est,  inqnam,  non  ipftntanea,  taiUnmv 
led  pronoa  liberie  TcIuDiate.'* 

I  Loc.  cit.  t  5,  p  25. 

X  Loc.  cit  c.  xvii.  pp.  55.58,  ^  7.  *'  Ontiam  tamen  diyinam  aspemari  et  reepiw 
ere,  cjueque  operation!  rcsittere  homo  poto«t,  it  a  ut  ■cipaiUDi  cum  divinitus  ad  fidess 
et  obiMlicnliam  vocatur,  inidoneom  reddere  quest  ad  credendum,  et  divin«  volantati 
ebediendom,**  ets. 
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But  if  the  Remonstrants  reject  these  Calvinistic  views  of  grace, they 
yet  willingly  retain  those  doctrines  respecting  it,  without  which  the 
character  of  Christianity  cannot  he  preserved.  The  grace  of  €rod,  ae^ 
cording  to  them,  determines  the  heginningi  the  progress,  and  the  coin 
summation  of  all  good.  Their  articles  of  belief  on  these  points  are 
nearly  identical  with  the  Catholic  ;  and  therefore,  like  the  Counc9  of 
Trent,  they  speak  of  a  resuscitating  grace,  which  only  awakens  the  dor^ 
mant  powers  yet  existing  in  fallen  man,*  in  opposition  to  the  Lutheran 
theory,  according  to  which  the  higher  faculties  must  first  be  created 
anew  in  him» 

With  the  clearest  consciousness  of  their  object,  and  with  a  genuine 
scientific  insight  into,  and  prosecution  of  their  task,  the  Remonstrants 
defined  the  notion  of  faith  also.  As  the  usual  Protestant  conception  of 
the  same  excludes  the  idea  of  free-will,  and  is  based  on  the  assumption 
of  the  impracticability  of  the  law,  the  Arminians,  having  once  embraced 
the  true  doctrine  of  free-will,  were  necessarily  compelled  to  assail  the 
favourite  opinion  of  the  Reformers,  as  to  the  saving  nature  of  Faith 
without  works.  He,  who  believeth  in  a  way  acceptable  to  God,  is,  in 
their  opinion,  one,  who,  converted  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  is  filled 
with  contrition  for  the  sins  he  hath  committed,  and  is  inwardly  renew* 
ed.  They  observe,  as  Paul  teacheth,  that  faith  is  imputed  to  man  for 
righteousness  ;  and  James,  that  '*  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not 
by  faith  only  ;"  as  the  Epistle  to  Timothy  promises  to  godly  behavioor, 
rewards  in  this  and  in  the  next  life  ;  and  as  th^  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  moreover  declares,  that  without  being  sanctified,  no  one 
shall  see  God  ;  it  follows  that  the  saving  faith,  required  by  the  Gospel? 
is  certainly  no  other,  than  that  which,  from  its  very  essence,  includes 
in  itself  obedience  ;  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  all  good  works,  and  the 
source  and  the  root  of  all  Christian  piety  and  sanctification.  Hence 
they  sum  up  their  belief  in  these  words, — ^the  true  saving  or  salutary 
fkith,  is  that  "  which  worketh  by  charity."! 


*  Loc.  cit.  c.  xvii.  §  16,  p.  37.  **  Gratiam  itaque  Dei  statciimns  esse  principinm  H 
oomplcmentum  omnui  boni :  adeo  ut  ne  ipse  quidetti  regenitUB  absque  pnecedente 
ista.,  Bive  preveniente,  excitante,  prosequento,  et  c<M>perante  gratia,  boniim  nUoltt 
nlutare  cogitarc,  velle  aat  peragere  poaait :  nedum  ullia  ad  malum  traheniiboa  tflDtt* 
tionibus  rcsistcre.  Ita  ut  fides,  conycrsio,  ct  bona  opera  omDia,  omnesque  actioDd 
pie  et  salatares,  qoas  quia  cogitando  assequi  potett,  gratis  Dei  in  Christo,  tanqnain 
causae  suqb  principali  et  primariie,  in  wlidutn  sint  adscribcndae."  When  the  ezpre** 
sion  *'  in  solidum  *'  is  hero  used,  so  the  reader  should  remember  the  exprewon  whidt 
Dr.  Eck  employed  in  the  disputation  at  Lcipzic,  who  very  well  observed,  that  the 
iotum  of  regeneration  is  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  but  only  not  toialiter, 

t  Loc.  cit.  c.  X.  xi.  pp.  33.38.  ••  Fides  salvifica."  The  expression  •*  fides  jufttxii* 
cans  **  (according  to  the  Examen  Ceninr.  p.  170,  b,)  they  do  not  make  uac  of. 
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rhe  following  five  acts  of  God,  according  to  the  Remonstrants,  de» 
te  the  history  of  the  sinner,  who  hath  already  obeyed  the  Divine  call, 
m  converted  to  faith,  and,  under  the  assistance  of  grace,  fulfilleth 
»  Divine  precepts.  The  first  is  election^  whereby  the  true  believers 
)  separated  from  the  profane  multitude  of  those  who  perish,  and  are 
irked  off  as  the  property  of  God.  Election  is  followed  by  adoption^ 
lereby  the  regenerated  are  received  into  the  family  of  God,  and  fully 
mitted  to  the  rights  of  the  celestial  heritage,  which  in  its  due  time 
U  be  awarded.  Justi/icaHon  is  then  described,  as  the  gracious  abso» 
ion  from  all  sin,  by  means  of  a  faith,  "  working  by  charity"  in  Jesus 
irist,  and  in  his  merits ;  and  Sand^ficatian  is  distinguished  from  Jus- 
[cation  as  the  fourth  act  of  God.  Sanctification  the  Remonstrants 
nceive  to  be  a  perfect,  inward  separation  of  the  sons  of  God  from  the 
ildren  of  this  world.  Lastly,  t?ie  Sealing  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
e  fifth  Act  of  God,  they  represent  as  the  firmer  and  more  solid  confir* 
&tion  in  true  confidence,  in  the  hope  of  heavenly  glory,  and  in  the  as- 
ranee  of  Divine  grace.*  Of  the  last  periods  in  the  internal  history  of 
e  regenerated  man,  the  Arminians  formed  so  high  a  conception,  that 
ey  say  of  him,  he  can  no  longer  sin  ;  for  the  words  in  the  first  Epis*^ 
5  of  John,  iii.  4,  and  v.  18,  they  apply  to  him.  Nevertheless,  they 
otest  against  the  notion,  that  the  believer,  who  is  exalted  to  this  high 
tgree  of  perfection,  is  no  longer  guilty  of  any,  even  the  slightest, 
alt,  that  may  be  bottomed  in  error,  frailty,  and  infirmity,  especially 
ider  grievous  temptations,  f 

It  was  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  Gomarists  would  charge  this  doc« 
ine  of  conversion,  with  declaring  war  against  the  whole  Protestant 
burch,  and  with  being  Catholic,  or  even  Socinian ;  but  it  can  scarcely 
)  conceived,  that  the  Remonstrants  would  deny  the  charge.:^  ^^^  ^ 
on  as  we  overlook  unessential  points,  and  a  diversity  of  expression, 
e  unprejudiced  observer  must  perceive  the  most  striking  concurrence 
ith  the  Catholic  doctrine.  Against  their  agreement  with  Catholics, 
le  Remonstrants  appeal  principally  to  the  circumstance  of  their  de« 
aring  justification  to  be  a  judicial  act,  whereby  God  releases  the  sinner 
om  the  merited  punishments;  whereas  Catholics  regard  it,  as  an 
iward  newness  of  life,  wrought  by  the  Deity.  But  under  one  act, 
hich  they  call  Justification,  Catholics  comprehend  the  Divine  forgive* 
B08  of  sins ;  whereas  the  Remonstrants  divide  this  one  act  into  a 
mea  of  acts,  which  cannot  be  defended  on  scriptural  grounds.  But 
leir  opposition  to  the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  consists  herein,  that 

*  Loc.  cit  c.  zviil.  p.  59.  t  Loc.  cit.  c.  ii.  p.  37. 

X  Ezamen  Censam,  loc.  cit  p.  107,  ef  Mf » 
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they  assert  a  true  and  inward  deliverance  from  sin,  through  regeneni« 
tion,  and  do  not  recognize  any  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousnesB, 
through  faith  only,  in  opposition  to  CkrutioH  works  and  to  ChristM 
charity.  Next,  they  place  their  divergence  from  Catholics  in  the  dif- 
ference of  ideas,  which  both  attach  to  (kith  :  for  they  asserted  of  tbeoh 
selves,  they  regarded  good  works  as  only  the  fruits  of  fiedth,  and  thb 
the  Catholics  were  not  wont  to  do.  Were  then  the  Arminians  ignorant, 
that  Catholics  deduce  charity  from  faith,  and  from  both,  good  worb* 
as  their  common  fruits  ?  In  many  particular  definitions  of  the  Ar- 
minians, moreover,  the  influence  of  Socinian  principles  is  very  mani- 
fest ;  and,  on  this  account,  they  incurred  the  charge  of  Sociniaaisin, 
which,  however,  was  very  unfounded.  It  was  Hugo  Grotios,  a  Re- 
monstrant, who,  against  the  assaults  of  the  Socinians,  had  defended 
the  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  satisfaction  ! 


\  xcnr.— Doctrine  of  the  Arminiana  on  the  Saerainentt. 

The  Remonstrants  admit  only  two  sacraments,  and  consider  them  tf 
signs  of  covenant,  by  means  whereof  God  symbolises  His  promised 
blessings,  and  communicates  and  seals  them  in  a  certain  wap;  and  tiie 
faithful,  on  their  part,  publicly  declare  they  will  embrace  them  with  • 
true,  firm,  and  obedient  faith,  and  bear  the  same  in  lasting  and  grateful 
remembrance.*  As  the  expression,  **  communicate  in  a  certain  way,** 
is  evidently  very  obscure  and  indefinite,  the  Gomarists  solicited  a  fuller 
explanation,  which,  after  a  long  and  dilatory  parley,  turned  out  to  be 
this  :  that,  touching  the  mode  of  efficacy  in  the  sacraments,  nothing 
Was  really  known,  and  no  internal  communication  of  grace,  connected 
with  their  reception,  could  be  admitted*  That,  moreover,  from  Holy 
Writ  the  notion  of  a  sealing  of  the  Divine  promises,  through  the  sacra* 
ments,  can  be  deduced,  was  even  called  in  question.f 

These  definitions  could  not  fail  to  incur  strong  censure ;  and  they 
were  even  charged,  as  regarded  baptism,  with  bearing  perfect  resem- 
blance to  the  maxims  of  the  Anabaptists.  In  fact,  there  was,  according 
to  these  principles,  no  longer  a  rational  ground  for  baptizing  infants; 

*  Confess.  Rt^monstr.  c.  rxxiii.  p.  70.  "  Sacramenta  cum  dicimus,  ezternas  ec» 
clesite  coremonias,  seu  ritus  illos  sacros  et  Kolennes  intelligimas.  qaibos  foederalibof 
■grnis  ac  sigillis  visibilibus  Deus  gniiotA  beneflcia  sua  in  fcedere  piteseitim  e^aogeli- 
eo  promissa,  non  modo  nobis  represcotat  ct  adumbrat,  sed  et  ccilo  modo  exhibit  d 
obsignat :  nosquc  vicisBim  paiam  publiceque  declaramus  ac  testamur,  noe  prcNiii»- 
sioncs  omnes  divinas  vera,,  firma  atque  obscquiosa  fide  afflplecti  et  beneficia  ipBiat 
jugi  ct  gniA  semper  memoria  cclcbrare  Telle.'* 

t  £juun.  Ceni.  p.  345,  et  mq. 
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nay*  baptism  admiQiatored  to  them  most  needs  be  regarded  as  super- 
stitious. Even  EpiscopiuSf  in  his  Examinalum  of  the  Censure,  could 
give  no  other  reply,  than  that  infant  baptism  was  not  discontinued  in 
his  sect,  as  it  was  of  high  antiquity,  and  its  abolition  would  certainly 
be  attended  with  great  scandal.*  Yet  a  rite,  which,  in  itself,  was  held 
to  be  senseless  and  meaningless,  and  was  retained  merely  out  of  respect 
for  custom,  could  not  long  endure.  And,  in  fact,  we  find,  that  the  Re* 
monstrants,  a  portion  of  them  at  least,  gradually  adopted  the  practice 
of  the  Mennonites ;  as,  in  general,  we  discover  an  interchange  of 
opinions  and  rites,  between  these  two  religious  communities. 

But,  in  respect  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  Episcopius,  in  his  Exammaiim 
of  the  Censure,  was  forced  plainly  to  admit,  that  the  Remonstrants 
adhered  to  the  views  of  Zwinglius,  who,  in  the  article  of  the  Sacrament% 
was  to  be  revered  as  the  best  teacher.f 

From  this  point,  a  shallow  conception  of  the  whole  system  of  Chris* 
tianity,  penetrated  more  and  more  into  the  sect ;  and,  soon,  even  the 
dogma  of  the  Saviour's  divinity  was  disputed.  Althouj^h,  in  the  Con- 
fession of  the  Remonstrants,  this  dogma,  as  well  as,  in  general,  the 
orthodox  doctrine  on  the  Trinity,  is  expressed  with  the  utmost  clearneas 
and  correctness  ;i  yet  Limborch,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Arminiaa 
writers,  early  asserted  a  relation  of  subordination  in  the  Trinity.  Some 
of  his  expressions,  nevertheless,  may  very  well  coincide  with  the 
Catholic  exposition  of  that  doctrine  ;  and  in  so  far  they  place  the 
Father  above  the  Son,  merely  because  the  latter  is  rooted  in  the  former, 
and  subordinate  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  two,  because,  in  the  two,  He 
hath  the  source  of  His  God-head,  the  expressions  are  perfectly  identicaL 
But  Limborch  teaches,  besides,  that,  in  the  strict  sense,  the  Father 
imparts  commands  to  the  Son,  and  both  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  a  doctrine 
which  is  utterly  absurd,  and  subversive  of  the  Trinity.  By  degrees 
Socinianism  found  its  way  into  the  Arminian  sect — a  way,  which,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  had  been  long  before  prepared ;  so  that,  when  the 
Gomansts,  during  the  first  controversies,  constantly  repeated  the 
charge,  that  Socinian  poison  had  crept  in  among  the  Remonstrants,  we 
must  not  consider  this  accusation  as  the  mere  effect  of  party-hatred. 

*  Exam.  Cens.  p.  249.  **  Eadem  ratio  est  de  Psdobaptiimo :  Remonstrantes 
litam  baptiiandi  infantes,  at  pcrantiquum  et  in  ecclcaiis  Christi,  pneaertim  in  Afric4, 
pennuitiB  MBColis  frcquentatum,  hand  illubenUJt  etiam  in  ccBtibua  auia  admittuntv 
adeoqae  tix  sine  offcninone  et  scandalo  magno  intermitti  posse  statuunt,  tantom 
abeat,  ut  earn  sea  illicitom  aut  ncfastum  irnprobent  ac  damnent." 

f  Loc  cit.  p.  252.  **  Et  h4c  in  re  assentientes  sibi  habent  non  paucos  Reformatoi^ 
inter  quoe  Zwinglias  optimus  hujus  ccrcmoniai  doctor,  princepa  est,**  etc. 

X  Coofesaio  sive  Dcclar.  c.  iii.  p.  14. 
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Doubtless,  this  reproach  was  frequently  unfounded ;  naj,  as  regardi 
the  earlier  history  of  the  Arminians,  the  charge,  with  the  exception  of 
some  subordinate  definitions,  in  the  article  of  justification,  can  nowheref 
perhaps,  be  fully  estahUsJied.  But,  nevertheless,  many  among  them 
most  even  then  have  manifested  a  leaning  to  the  hated  system  of  So* 
einus ;  for,  otherwise,  the  suspicion  of  the  rigid  Calvinists  could  not  be 
at  all  accounted  for,  and  the  sequel  has  well  justified  that  suspicion. 
Even  from  the  very  copious  treatment  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
has  undergone,  in  the  Confession  of  the  Remonstrants,  we  might  feel 
disposed  to  look  for  a  confirmation  of  this  suspicion ;  for,  if  no  epedal 
grounds  had  existed,  such  detailed  exposition  would  have  been  quito 
•aperfluous.  Tet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed,  that  as  tbe 
authors  of  the  formulary,  seem  to  have  proposed  for  their  object,  to 
give  an  outline  of  all  the  more  important  doctrines  of  Christian  faith 
and  morality  ;  an  important  place,  without  any  peculiar  or  secondary 
views,  was,  of  necessity,  assigned  to  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity.  Tbe 
well-known  exegetical  writer,  Daniel  Brenius,  who  was  an  immediate 
disciple  of  Episcopius,  even  at  that  early  period,  openly  professed  So- 
oinian  views  in  respect  to  the  person  of  Christ,  as  Sand,  in  his  booki 
enumerates  him  among  the  Antitrinitarians  ;*  and  in  the  subseqaeot 
time,  such  doctrines  obtained,  among  the  Remonstrants,  veiy  genenl 
difiusion. 

•  Sand  Biblioth.  Antitrin.  p.  1S5. 
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Noie  A,  referred  to  ai  page  807. 

Salig  in  hk  Complete  Hietory  of  the  Augebwrg  Co^feeeion  (book  it.  c.  8,  $  7,  p. 
^7,)  gives  an  account  of  a  scene  which  occurred  in  the  general  committee  appoinU 
ed  at  Augsburg  to  bring  about  a  reunion  of  the  Churches  ;  from  which  it  will  ap. 
pear  that  Luther  originally,  so  far  from  rejecting  ecclesiastical  punishments,  re. 
proached  his  adversaries  with  their  remissness  in  imposing  them.  Salig  says  :  **  I 
cannot,  meanwhile,  pass  over  in  silence  what  CochlsBus  has  related  respecting  the 
transactions  of  the  ftrst  and  second  day,  touching  the  matter  of  satsfaction  in 
penance.  On  the  first  evening,  when  the  difference  on  this  point  could  not  be  re. 
eoncilcd,  it  was  agreed  that  CochlaBus  on  one  side,  and  Melancthon  on  the  other, 
should  the  next  morning  discover  something  to  bring  about  an  understanding. 
CochlsBUS  accordingly  adduced  a  passage,  where  Luther  wrote  as  follows :  *Our 
mother,  the  Christian  Church,  when  from  kindness  of  heart  she  will  obviate  the 
diastening  hand  of  Gk>d,  punishes  her  children  with  some  penance  of  satisfaction, 
last  they  fall  under  the  Divine  rod.  Thus  the  Ninevitcs,  by  their  self-imposed 
works,  anticipated  the  judgment  of  Crod.  This  voluntary  punishment  is  not  every 
thing,  as  the  adversaries  will  have  it,  yet  it  is  still  necessary.  For  either  we,  or  men, 
ir  God,  punish  sins  :  but  this  the  adversaries  by  their  indulgences  totally  set  aside* 
If  they  were  pious  pastors,  they  would  rather  impose  punishments,  and,  according 
bo  the  example  of  the  Churches,, go  before  the  judgment  of  God,  as  did  Mosec, 
grhen,  on  account  of  the  golden  calf,  he  slew  some  Israelites  [this  example  is  not 
rcry  relevant.]  But  the  very  best  thing  of  all  were,  if  we  would  chastise  ourselves.'  •• 
This  was  an  earnest,  energetic  language  on  the  part  of  Luther,  widely  removed 
rrom  those  effeminate  maxims  subsequently  introduced  by  his  doctrine  on  Faith, 
>vhich  exacts  of  man  nothing  disagreeable — I  might  almost  say,  nothing  incommo. 
dions.  Salig  continues :  **  This  passage  of  Luther's  which  Cochlsos  had  communi- 
seated,  Dr.  Eck  read  from  a  schedule  before  the  committee.  CochloBUs  relates  that 
the  seven  Lutheran  deputies  looked  each  other  in  the  face,  and  for  a  while  observ- 
«d  a  dead  silence.  Melancthon,  who  sat  thereby,  reddened,  and  said,  '  I  am 
aware,  indeed,  that  Luther  wrote  this.'  And  as  he  could  say  nothing  more,  the 
elector,  John  Frederick,  asked,  *  At  what  thne  did  Luther  write  this  7'  *  Perhaps^ 
abont  ten  years  ago.'  The  Catholics  then  replied,  that  it  was  immaterial  idien 
Lather  wrote  this  passage^  but  it  was  enough  that  such  was.hb  opinion  on  this 
doctrine.  Herenpon  Brentius  and  Sohnepfios  became  indignant,  and  said :  *  They 
were  there  not  to  defend  Lather's  writings,  but  to  assert  their  Confession.'  Melane. 
thon  then  delivered  his  opinion  in  writing,  to  the  following  effect :  *  We  may  hold 
penance  to  consist  of  three  parts, — -contrition,  confession,  yet  eo  that  in  thi$  we  took 
in  thefirot  place  to  abeoluHon  and  believe  in  the  same ;  and  next  satjsfaetkin«  t» 
wit,  that  worthy  fraits  of  penance  follow.'    In  one  pomt  nil  wers  agreed^  that  on 
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acooant  of  ntisfaction  sm  was  not  forgiven  as  to  Hi  goilt.  Batwkether  in  reipeet 
to  the  penalty,  latiifaction  were  necenary  to  the  forgivenew  of  nn,  still  reanined 
matter  of  dispute.  So  lar  CochlsBUs.  Now  I  wiU  not  entirely  eaU  in  quettioD  hii 
accoont,"  &c.  The  account  cannot  be  at  all  called  in  question.  This  pasnj^  of 
Luther's  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  iiMerlie,  41  Art.  contra  indulgent.  Art.  5,  u 
Salig  himself  after  CochlsBUs  has  cited  them  hi  his  work,  de  metis  et  seriftit 
Lutheriy  p.  900.  That  the  deputies  of  the  Protestant  Stotes  shoold  have  falkn  isto 
some  embarrassment,  was  in  the  nature  of  thmgs ;  for  m  Luther's  Church  his 
Tariations  were  never  contemplated  with  pleasure.  Melancthoo*s  expresuoM, 
however,  perfectly  coincide  with  larger  passages  in  the  Afslogy,  wherein  be  like, 
wise  enumerates  three  component  parts  in  penance.  ^  Art'  t.  8i  qais  volet  addov 
tertium,  videlicet  dignos  fructus  pqenitentic,  hoe  est  motationem  totins  vita  as 
morom  in  melius,  ncm  refragabimur." 

It  is,  indeed,  surprising  that  he  will  only  not  he  oppoood  to  what  hariBoaiifls  veiy 
well  with  his  doctrine  on  faith,  which  will  not  establish  a  necessary  inward  con- 
nez'ion  between  faith,  and  the  mvtatio  totius  vitdt.  From  all  this  it  is  dear  that 
Melancthon  annexed  to  hio  satisfaction  a  very  different  notion  iraai  Catholia,  u 
in  the  negociations  which  took  place  at  that  period  between  the  two  religiow 
parties,  there  occurred  from  laudable  motives,  though  not  without  reluctance,  t  port 
of  mutual  self-delusion.  In  the  Catholic  Church  the  purpose  of  amendment  of  life 
is  included  in  contrition,  and  is  the  first,  not  the  last,  act  of  the  sinner  in  the  HCit- 
ment  of  penance.  But  as,  among  the  Lutherans,  contrition  has  a  very  diilireot 
signification  from  that  which  it  bears  among  Catholics,  consisting  merely  in  fear,— 
and  as  from  this  fear  man  is  liberated  through  absolution,  and  then  only  enioct 
newness  of  life,  the  latter,  according  to  Melancthon,  forms  the  third  part  of  penaoee, 
and  consequently  is  not  the  Catholic  satisfaction.  This  third  part  the  later 
Lutherims  entirely  threw  aside,  because,  if  amendment  of  life  were  made  an  imtegrd 
portion  of  penance,  the  whole  Lutheran  doctrine  on  faith  would  fall  to  the  groand 
Here,  as  on  other  points,  Melancthon  became  entangled  in  contradictionis  for  b« 
always  sought  to  patch  up  the  defects  in  the  doctrines  of  his  Church,  without  re. 
nouncing  her  fundamental  principles.  So  in  this  narrative  of  Cochlieus,  after  ad* 
mitting  that  in  penance  there  were  three  parts,  he  turns  round  and  says,  that  *'  ve 
should  look  in  the  firtt  place  to  absolution ;"  as  if  all  did  not  exist,  and  claim  ouf 
attention,  in  a  Uke  degree. 


Sou  B,  referred  to  at  page  S13. 


To  bring  our  explanation  of  the  Christian  sacrifice  more  vividly  before  the  mmds  of 
our  readers,  it  may  bo  unvful  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  liturgies  of  the  easteia 
and  western  Churches,  and  to  cite  some  of  the  principal  forms.  In  regard  to  the  ones* 
tal  liturgies,  they  usually  bear  the  name  of  the  founders  of  the  Churches  wherein  the/ 
were  used.  So,  for  instance,  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  is  called  the 
liturgy  of  St.  James ;  that  of  the  Alexandrine  Church,  the  liturgy  of  St.  Mark  i^ 
or  they  are  entitled  after  some  celebrated  bishop,  who  made  use  of  them,  as  St 
Chrysostom,  St.  Basil,  St  Cjril,  and  the  rest.  As  to  their  age«  this  is  a  matter 
whioh  oannoi  be  so  aceoratoly  determined.     Certain  it  is,  that  in  tbs  fourth  cear 
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tary  they  were  already  in  existence,  since  the  Monophysites  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
wh<i  in  part  separated  from  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  age, 
make  use  of  these  hturgies,  as  well  as  the  orthodox  Greeks.  Moreover,  St.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  in  his  catechetical  discourses,  appeals  to  many  passages  in  the  liturgy 
of  St.  James ;  and  St  Chrysostom,  who  in  his  homilies  often  explains  and  employs 
portions  of  ibe  liturgy,  presupposes  them  to  be  things  of  long  standing.  The  latter 
father  lived  towards  the  close,  the  former  about  the  middle,  of  the  fourth  century. 
In  genertil  there  is  such  a  striking  conformity  between  the  oriental  and  the  western 
lliurgies,  wbcrcof  great  numbers,  ttirough  a  gracious  Providence,  have  been  rendered 
accessible  to  us ;  and  this  coincidence  is  so  manifest  even  in  the  forms,  that  their 
formal  groundwork  indisputably  belongs  to  a  period,  where  old  Christians  were  yet 
confined  within  a  small  space.  Already,  in  the  second  century,  St.  Ircneus  makes 
mention  of  the  i^ixXniTu  ;  and  iho  preface  with  the  Sunum  corda,  uts*  T«ir  vevf, 
or  r«$  Kotf^/xf,  which  recurs  in  every  liturgy,  St.  Cyprian  speaks  of  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century.  (Compare  Bona  rer.  liturg.  tom.  ii.  c.  10,  where  several  pas- 
sages  of  a  like  kind  are  brought  together.)  Respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  liturgies 
in  general,  see  the  excellent  dissertation  by  Renaudot,  Dis9ertatio  de  Liturg,  orient, 
orig.  et  auctor,  forming  an  introduction  to  his  Colieciio  Liturg.  orient,  tom.  il. 
I^iris,  1716.  A  brief  summary  of  all  the  mvestigations,  pertaining  to  this  subject, 
the  reader  may  see  in  Lienhart  de  antiquit  liturgiit,    Argcntorati.  1826.* 

la  the  liturgy  of  St-  Chrysostom  (in  Goar*s  Euchologium  tive  Rituale  Gresca^ 
'um*  Paris,  1647,  p.  70)  the  first  prayer  of  the  faithful  (in  the  Miua  fidelium 
'una  thus: 

*^£v;(^4C(<07sc;^ff  rsi,  Kc^^ii  i  .^is$  r£f  ivfUftmf,  rtu  Kara\imr§tfri  nfuii 
rmp^rrnfm  x«e<  fV9  rSt  iyitti  vv  ^witf^rif^ia;,  xct]  ^^or^tcrtlf  t»7(  •#xri^/Ks7# 
^0V  virtf  rSf  ifjurt^ttf  ufcx^Ttif*MTt*f  xa)  rov  tov    XetcZ  uyfnfULrmv.      Il^sf- 

nsi  JmVfK  xM  IxtTim^  %8tt  ^vritti  «r«//u4exr«vr  uirt^  wtcfToi  r%u  A««S  rsv, 
uKi  ix«v«0'sf  sV'^C)  *^r  t'^'sv  fi(  Tsv  httx^fttcf  er^f  rtturtif^  h  ri  ivftifui  r#9 
rwtufitMTar  T9V  T«ii  ityUv  tOMTttyf^rrtii  x«i  u^^^rxewr^r  if    xa^h^si  ^uif« 

§tTaxeu0f  ilf4.Sf^  'iAisi$  i!fuf  um  it  ta!  vrhiS-tt  rnt  v^i   «y*5«Tsrs$." 

While  the  seraphic  hymn  of  the  aanetut  is  being  uttered,  the  priest,  among 
Bther  things,  recites  the  following  prayer  (p.  72) : — 

**  S«  yi^  fl  •  w^eT^i^ttf  x«<  vr^or^t^ifctUf  xu)  ir^erhxofufei  xirS  h»- 
iiiiftifi^  X^/s^f  i  5ior  sV*»j  x«}  trci  ny»  ^sftff  iiaTTiftweftifj  s^»  rf 
kfd^X^  Tev  wetr^),  xa)  rSi  watfmyi^,  x«i  uym^&^  xm]  ^mewi^  Tew  mtSf/Mrt* 
fif  xti)  tffij  «xi)  tU  reZi  mmttt^  rSf  ttietfetf  iftnf.^ 

Further  on  (p.  75)  : — 


*  The  titinsUtor  begs  to  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Rock*i  lemmed  and  intereatmg  work,  the  JTierurgi^ 
wh«re  he  will  And  copiooi  iafermation  respecting  the  parpert,  Arrangement,  and  antiqaity  of  the  va* 
riooa  Uiargias.— 7V«M. 
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The  PrUst.      XrSfin    »«A«(,   TrmiLif  iLtrti  ^«/3«9,  ^C^^'X^f^^  '''i*  *yt» 

The  Choir,     *'£Af«v  tt^n^m^  B^vTttif  ttnimti. 

The  Priest,  *H  x^C**  "^^^  K,v^Uv  ifuHf  ^lno'»»  X^i«-r««,  xmt  f)  iyivn 
T»Z  B^tcZ,  xat  7r«r^«(,  xai    f)  tutfutitt  r«v  iyiov   nuifuirei^  tm  farm  ir«»Tiri 

TA«  CAoir.  Kir/  ^r«  r««  iruifutrii  t%v. 

The  Priest,  "At*  ^;c«Aeif  t«$  KC^^utf. 

7Ae  CAotr.  "£;^«^f  fr^«{  rtv  Kvf  i«9. 

TAe  Priest*  E&x^^^^i^^M^*  '''^  ^^f^^» 

The  Choir,  "A{i«f  ««<  ^ixttiit  tTXt  nfssit,9u7f  nmri^M^  »i«f,  s«u  ilyfn 
irffv/uM,  Tftti^m  •K««vri«ir  %«}  «;(^«^irr«». 

TA«  Priest.  ''A|iov  ««i    hitmif    o-t   iftui*^  rt    tZXsyuf^    ri  miuh^  v*) 

iviu^fitTrsif  iirt^t99itr«$f  ««^«r«s,  «iM»r«A«)rr«(,  jjiii  ivw,  «r«vr«(  «f  s.r«A, 

In  the  Liturgy  of  St  Baiil  (in  Goal's  Eachologiam,  p.  163)  the  fint  pnyv  </ 
thfi  faithful  run*  thoa : 

''  Sv  Xtf^iff  xATiit^tti  ifuf  r\  /tiytt  t»9Ts  r^^  TstJn^m  futrriftetj  rw  xar*- 
^t^Ttcf  ifcit  r«v(  T««rf<ftlrx«i  «f«|/«tfr  ie»Xsv%  rtv,  yiyttrS^m  A«ir««fyi«( 
r«v  aytov  t»u  ^vrttimi^itv,  Xv  lx«i9itcr§f  vftii  rf  ivftifut  rsZ  #><•» 
ffnrf^/K«rt(  t/(  rif  itmc^ittt  rttur^f,  if«  rnxmrttx^tTsri  TTtirrtf  ttmwm  m 
myitti  t4lm  Tsv^  Tr^eruymftn  tsi  BvvUf  uitirtsti.  Sa  y«^  tl  •  ftf^^v 
ra  TUfTA  if  xZrt,  A«(  xvfii  xxi  v^ip  rUf  ifurtfat  mfMS^mfiirmf^  W 
rSf  rcZ  A*»u  iyfctiiuirtify  itxrnt  yiyvgrB^tct   rif  Bvo-tecf  ifuSf^  x«i  f»jrf«<- 


The  Prayer  at  the  Offertory,  p.  164 : — 

''  Ktf^ir   o  5-ff«(  if*.Sf  9  xrirtu  nfuffy  xtu    iymymf  tit  ^-9*  ^^Vf  rvvrv,  • 

«ir»x«Atn^i»,  ru  tl  0  ^ifcno^  ilf^Si  iU  rif  hmxsfUf  rmonif  if  r^  itnifiH 
reZ  7rftvftMT%t  r6v  roZ  ayiov,  Eu^ixiiT%f  in  xufit  r»Z  yffrV5«i  n/tii  ii*- 
xif«vi  riii  xeitftii  rsp  itti^xtii,  ^itirovpyvi  rSf  styttif  9^v  lAvrmfiuf 
«*f •~^'S*'  'V*«  ^^•rtyyi^»frcti  rat  ayltu  rov  5uo-i«o^af /to,  mmtm  t#  5rX»5K 
rsZ  ixicvi  o-tw  if«  ytfrnfcgS^m  «f  i«i  rsZ  xfi^i^tif  eel  rif  Xsytxif  T«eTi», 
x«i  «r«i/u.«xr«#  ^vrteif  clsri^  r«f  ifjLtrifttf  gtf*,mpTi9fi»Tetf  x«ci  rivf  r«v  Aa«» 
«yr0i}^r«f'  nf  iffrhltifufcf  iti  re  iiytef  x«#  ft^sf  rep  3^vri«rra^iif, 
rif  irfM^f  tpetliui,  aiirixtirtfV'ff^^**  «/M7r  r«r  X^**  ^^^  uyiev  rev  WftefUh 
r«(*  iV/)3Af^«y  c^'  vV^C  ^  ^''(  '(<(i  fir/^i  fVi  r^f  XmtfiUf  n/uSf  rMp) 
xtu  «-ftfr^e{«i  «an»\,  to<  w^rihlm,  'A/9tA  ri  ^«;«S  ^•'*  ^«<  ^VTiMf, 
^A^pukfA.  T«5  0Mxct0^tirtig^  Meta^i^i  xa)  'A^«ff  rif  U^fTvfet%^  Xctftevix  rei 
tl^nfiuMi'  eti  ^^eriiile  ix  rSf  etytetf  rev  kwerreXeif  rif  iAv^ft^y  retirp 
Amr^t Uf  eiiret  ku]  ix  rSf  xtt^Sf  «/*•»  ^*»  SLfUifrmXSf  v^erit^est  r*  Jiv^tf 
T«tfr«  If  T^  x^ntrrornri  rev  xu^tt'  na  x«T*J/*»$ffTi$  Xttrev^ytlu  mfUfiTT0( 
raiiyt^  r^v  ^rtmrm^l^^  tv^mfit^m  rif /tir3tef  rSf  frtrrSf^  xm  ^fftfuif 
eUefifUif,  i»  rfn'fti^m  Tjf  ^efit^S  rii  irruireiertii  rev  rft  itxmtmiJ'* 
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In  the  Alexandrine  litnrgj  of  St  Mark,  (Renandot,  litnrg.  Orient  CoH  t  i. 
Mfe  145),  the  priest  thus  praja  at  the  oanon : — 

^^  n«yr«  ^f  fjr«/9r«(  itm,  rqig  o^<  T»^i»i,  r«v  ^«r«$  r«eii  iX^^tfUy  r«« 
^•9*ytfZ$  r§v  w«e?,  t#w  xv^Uv  xm)  S'ttZ  xeu  a^Tii^»f  nfcSf  Inriv  Xptrr§Z' 
i*  •»  r«i  rvf   t^orf  »mi    iyi^  WftvftMTt  tux^irT^Z^rtiy  wp§r^i^*ffitf  r«9 

S-fif,  ««*•  «f«T«A^v  9Ai«v  x«<  f*'ixC*  ivTfuiv  «Tt  lifxT^v  xmt  fUTn/tfi^imi' 
Tt  ftiytt  r\  (tfofsA  r§»  it  wZ^)  vli  HB'ttrt^  xm)  if  sr^yri  riwat  ^vfUMftM 
'fT^iftrmi  rS  ifof/Mrt  iyioa  r«v,  xtu  SvtU^  tuu  WfT^^^ti,''^ 

In  the  fitorgj  of  St  Jamea,  uaed  by  the  Jaeobitea  or  the  Syrian  Monophyntaa, 
1  common  with  the  Chorch  of  Jeniaalem,  the  Priest  says  as  follows  (Renaudot« 
.  ii  p.  30) : 

"  Deos  pater,  qoif  propter  amorom  tuom  ergra  homines  magnom  et  meffitlnleni, 
oifluti  filiam  tuum  in  mimdam,  ot  ovem  errantom  rednceret,  ne  avertas  faciem  ta- 
in a  nobis,  dam  saciificiam  hoc  spiritoale  et  incroentom  celebramos :  non  enim 
oatitin  nostre  eonfidimos,  sed  nusericordie  tuae.  Depreeamar  ern^  et  obsecramos 
lemantiam  taam,  ne  in  jodiciom  sit  populo  too  mysterium  hoc,  quod  institutom  no- 
ns  est  ad  salatem ;  sed  ad  veniam  peccatorum,  remissionem  insipientianun,  et  ad 
pnatias  tibi  referendas,  per  gratiam,  misericordiam  et  amorem  erga  homines  anifeoiti 
Pllii  toi,  per  qoem  et  cum  quo  te  decet  gloria.*' 

Further  below  (p.  32)  the  priest  continues : — 

"  Memoriam  igitur  agimus,  Domine,  mortip,  et  resurroctionis  tuiD  e  sepulehro  post 
rid  u urn,  et  a8cen:dom8  tuao  in  cesium,  et  sessionis  tuas  ad  dezteram  Dei  patris:  mr- 
Runque  adventus  tui  secundi,  terribilis  et  gloriosi,  quo  jndicaturus  es  orbem  in  jua- 
itia,  cum  unumquemquo  remuneraturus  es  secundum  opera  sua.  Offcrimus  tihi 
IOC  sacrificium  terribile  et  incruentum,  ut  non  secundum  peccata  nostra  agaa  nobis- 
sam,  Domine,  neqne  secundum  iniquitates  nostras  retribuas  nobis ;  sed,  secandom 
nansoetudinem  tuam  et  amoxem  tuum  erga  homines  magnum  et  ineffiibilem,  dde 
leccata  nostra,  senrorum  nempe  tuorum  tibi  supplioantium.  Populus  enim  tuoa  et 
tisareditas  tua  deprecatur  te  et  per  te  et  tecum  patrem  tuum,  dicens,*'  etc 

In  the  Gothic  Missal  (in  MabiHon  de  Liturg.  Gallic.  Paris,  1729)  we  read,  among 
>ther  things,  at  p.  210  :~ 

**  Sacrificiis  pnesentibus  Domine  qnssumus  intende  placatus ;  quibus  non  jam 
laram  thus  et  myrrha  profertur,  sed  quod  iisdem  muneribus  declaratur,  offertar, 
immolatur,  somiture  (soil.  Christus.*') 

In  the  Missal  of  the  Franks,  lib.  cit  p.  38— 

**  Sacrificium,  Domine,  qood  desideranter  oiSerimas,  ete^ — ^P.  319.  Hano  igitar 
tblationem  semtutis  nosirs,  sedet  cunctae  familis  tusB,  quam  tibi  offcrimus,**  etc. 

In  the  old  Gallican  Missal,  (lib.  cit  p.  334,)  we  read  the  following  prayers : — 

"  Sacrificium  tibi  Domine  celebrandum  placatus  intende ;  quod  et  nos  a  Titiia 
QostriB  conditionis  emundet,  et  tuo  nomini  reddat  acceptos :  et  communicatio  pr»- 
lentis  osculi  perpetuie  proficiat  oharitatl — P.  3ti5.  Descendat,  precamor,  omnipo* 


flip^C^na,  art^nK  &*.«§:  «t  ^fixm  tibi  «i6  *9C  ; 


9wmH  mynima  v  sow  %n  ctfts  smus  Sonw 4s  ^nj^t  9*im  tSic  Bbbbbi  T -***y  --^ 

"  i^aad^  MSrea  P^ttr,  onwiynfriia  scene  Deva,  i 
CfA,  MtfifBoa  f— af^i  tsoa,  oftn>  dhi  I>w  Be 
fee«at»  e(  JuiB'naiiMaihi  et  aafSfeaxoa  neap,  ct 


I  Tnailaa,  haac 

eao  Chhrti] 

vadlMdniet 
■tilitaUm  qnoqoe  noamm,  toCiaM{iie  iiiifMa  aiMa  MuictaiL 

**  Te  iptor,  ekmeatianine  Pater,  per  Jeaum  ChrKtmn  6Iiiim 
mmttrvm,  aopplicea  mfamoa  ae  petiBwia  oti  acerpta  habeaa  al  1 
kmc  moDcra,  h«c  aancta  aachficia  iiltbataf  imptimia  qiua  dbt  ofierimaa  pro  < 
tua  Mocta  cathoiifa,  qnam  pacificare,  coatodire,  adunare,  et  regcre  dipien  tolo  «- 
ke  terramm,  etc  [Tbii  pnjer  ocean  id  all  the  Litarfpea.]  Memento,  DoanM* 
hmnhnsm  famalaniiiMpe  toannn  et  omnimn  circoinatantioin,  qnomm  tibi  fides  eof- 
■Ha  eat  et  nota  deTOtio,  pro  quibua  tibi  ofierimua,  Tel  qtd  tibi  offerant,  boe  ncrifi- 
aam  laodia  pro  ae  Miiaqae  omniboa,  pru  redemptione  animanun  aoamiD,  pro  ipe  »- 
lutis  et  incohimitatia  Mue  ;  tibiqoe  reddont  rota  aoa  etemo  Deo,  viro  et  Tera" 

More  or  leas  detailed  repreaentetioos  of  tbe  principal  actions  in  the  life  of  Chri^ 
prajen  for  tbe  lirin^  and  the  dead,  and  the  mention  of  saints,  occur  in  erery  lititf- 
gj  from  the  earliest  agea  of  the  Church.  But  want  of  space  preTenta  ua  from  dt- 
mg,  in  proof  of  this,  any  longer  pasaagea. 


Trantlation  of  the  Extracttfrom  the  Greek  Uturgiee, 

In  thfl  liturgy  of  Ht  Chrysostom  (in  Goaj^s  Eacbf>k>gium  sive  Ritoale  Greco* 
mm,  p.  70.  Par.  1647,)  the  first  prajcr  of  the  faithAiI  in  the  Miaaa  fidelium  mni 

St 


*•  Wo  givr  lliro  fhnnks,  O  I»rd  God  of  Hostii,  who  hast  judged  us  worthy  both 
to  nwlpf  now  nt  thy  holy  nltnr,  and  to  supplicate  thy  mercy  on  account  of  our  own 
sinp,  unci  of  Ihr  vrturn  of  thy  peoplo.  Receive,  O  God,  our  prayer,  make  us  worthy 
to  oflTor  unto  thro  prayers  and  supplications  and  unbloody  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  all 
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Mj  and  make  oa,  whom  thoa  haat  ordained  fat  thie  thy  holy  minirtry,  wor- 
iToke  thee,  in  all  placea,  and  at  all  times,  by  the  power  of  thy  Holy  S{nrit, 
blame  and  withoat  office,  and  according  to  the  pore  teetimony  of  our 
ce,  that  thoa  mayeat  hear  w,  and  be  propitioua  nnto  xm,  acoordiag  to  the 
ie  of  thy  meretea.** 

)  the  aeraphic  hymn  of  the  tanetug  is  beinf^  ottered,  the  priest,  amongr  other 
ays  as  foUows  (p.  72) :  "Thoa  art,  O  Christ  oar  God,  the  offerer  and  the 
the  receiver  and  the  distributed,  and  we  render  glory  to  thee  together  with 
nal  Father,  and  with  thy  most  holy  and  righteous  and  life-giving  Spirit, 
fer  ever,  and  for  ages  of  ageiL     Amen.** 

ler  on,p.  75. 

*riett  taith  :  <*  Let  as  stand  np  in  holiness ;  let  as  stand  ap  with  awe ;  lit 

kvoar  to  ofier  ap  in  peace  the  holy  oblation.** 

7A©tr.      •*  The  victim  of  peace,  the  sacrifice  of  praise." 

^riest.     "  May  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  charity  of  God 

ler,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  yon  alL" 

"  And  with  thy  spirit" 
t.     **  Let  as  raise  up  our  hearts." 

**  We  have  raised  them  up  to  the  Lord." 
.     *<  Let  us  give  thanks  to  the  Lord." 

*<  It  is  most  meet  and  just  to  worship  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
DO  consubstantial  and  undivided  Trinity.** 

**  It  is  meet  and  just  to  celebrate  thee,  to  bless  thee,  to  praise  thee,  to 
)  thanks,  to  worship  thee  in  every  place  of  thy  dominion ;  for  thou  art  a 
iahle,  imperceptible,  invisible,  incomprehensible,  everlasting,  and  always  the 
itc 

!  liturgy  of  St  Basil,  in  Goer's  Euchologium,  (p.  1 62,)  the  firet  prayer  of 
ful  runs  thus :  **  Thou,  O  Lord,  hast  revealed  to  us  this  great  mystery  of 
I ;  thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  make  us,  humble  and  unworthy  servants  as  we 
isters  of  thy  holy  altar.  Make  us,  by  the  power  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  worthy 
linistry,  that,  standing  without  condemnation  in  the  presence  of  thy  divine 
e  may  offer  unto  thee  the  sacrifice  of  praise.  Thou  art  who  in  all  things 
sU.  Grant,  O  Lord,  that,  on  account  both  of  our  sins,  and  of  the  errors 
90ple,  our  sacrifice  may  be  received,  and  become  well-pleasing  in  thy  sight" 

rayer  at  the  Offertory,  p.  164. 

ord,  our  God,  who  hast  created  as,  and  hast  brought  us  into  this  life,  who 
>wn  as  the  path  to  salvation,  who  haat  vouehsafed  to  us  the  revelation  of 
mpteries ;  it  is  thoa  who,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  hast  ordained 
is  ministzy.  Be  pleased,  O  Lord,  that  we  may  become  ministers  of  thy 
stament,  and  dispensers  of  thy  holy  mysteries.  Receive  us,  O  Lord,  ap- 
g  to  thy  holy  altar,  according  to  the  multitude  of  thy  mercies,  that  we  be- 
>rthy  to  offer  unto  thee  this  reasonable  and  unbloody  sacrifice  in  behalf  of 

sins,  and  the  erron  of  thy  people.  Receive  this  sacrifice  upon  thy  holy 
onable  altar,  for  a  sweet-smelling  fiagrance,  and  send  us  down  in  return  the 

thy  Holy  Spirit  Look  down  upon  us,  O  Lord,  and  regard  thb  our  wor- 
d  accept  it,  as  thoa  didst  accept  the  gifts  of  Abel,  the  sacrifices  of  Noah,  the 
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holocaniti  of  Abriliain,  the  ncred  oblatioiM  of  MoMi  and  Aaraii,  mad  the  peeet- 
oflbringe  of  SamueL  Ai  thou  didit  xeceiye  from  thy  holy  apoetlee  thia  true  aen- 
fioe,  BO  alao  in  thy  benignity  accept.  Lord,  fixan  onr  ainfol  hands  theae  gifta;  m  «• 
der  that,  being  found  worthy  to  minister  without  oflfence  at  thy  holy  altar,  we  mij 
meet  with  the  reward  of  faithful  and  prudent  stewards  in  the  tremeodous  day  of  tlqr 
just  letnbntioo.'* 

In  the  Alexandrine  liturgy  of  8t  Mark  (Renandot  Litnrig.  orient  eoH  t  I  ^ 
145),  the  priest  laith  in  the  offertory:  *<  Thoa  hast  created  all  things  by  thy  wi^ 
doffl,  the  tme  light,  thy  only-begotten  Son,  oar  Lord  and  God  and  Sarkxir  Jmoi 
Christ ;  through  whom  rendering  thanks  unto  Thee^  together  with  him  and  tht 
Holy  Ghost,  we  oflbr  op  this  reasonable  and  unbloody  sacrifice,  which  all  the  m- 
tions  ofler  up  to  thee,  O  Lord,  from  the  rismg  of  the  sun  unto  the  gomg  down  there- 
of, fWmi  the  North  and  from  the  South ;  for  thy  name  is  great  among  all  the  m- 
tions,  and  in  ererj  place  incense  and  sacrifice  and  oblation  are  put  up  to  thy  bolj 
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